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' '  Recti  caltiis  pectora  roborant " 

Editorial  Notes 

Dr.  O.  J.  Stevenson. — Dr.  Stevenson,  head  of  the  department  of 
English  in  the  Faculty  of  Education  and  the  first  editor  of  The  School, 
has  accepted  an  appointment  as  English  master  in  the  Toronto  Normal 
School.  Dr.  Stevenson's  withdrawal  from  the  Faculty  of  Education 
and  from  the  Editorial  Board  of  The  School  cannot  pass  without 
comment.  It  is  not  an  ordinary  event  in  the  history  of  either  Faculty 
or  journal. 

Although  still  among  the 
younger  educationists  of  Ontario, 
Dr.  Stevenson's  experience  has 
been  varied  and  rich .  A  Canadian 
son  of  the  manse  he  has  always 
had  a  passion  for  knowledge  and 
a  remarkable  industry  in  its 
pursuit.  He  has  sought  it  and 
acquired  it  in  various  Ontario 
High  Schools  and  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto,  in  Summer 
Courses  and  Annual  Conferences, 
by  extensive  travel  in  Europe 
or  America,  with  the  kodak  in 
the  wilds,  at  well-stored  book- 
shelves. Few  Ontario  teachers 
have  so  goodly  a  store  of  know- 
ledge as  he.  None  probably  have 
Dr.  Stevenson  wider  sympathies. 

Dr.  Stevenson's  professional  life  has  been  quite  as  rich  in  experience 
as'his  student  life.  He  has  taught  in  rural  Public  Schools,  in  very  small 
High  Schools,  in  very  large  Collegiate  Institutes,  in  two  Ontario  Univer- 
sities, and  he  now  begins  to  teach  in  a  Normal  School.  And  he  has  not 
always  taught  the  same  subjects.  He  has  been  a  Public  School  inspector, 
the  editor  of  a  journal,  a  public  lecturer,  a  Provincial  examiner,  and  the 
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author  of  books  as  diverse  in  appeal  as  texts  in  literature,  grammar, 
composition,  nature  study  and  supplementary  reading.  And  he  has 
touched  nothing  without  adorning  it! 

Dr.  Stevenson  is  an  educationist  of  great  practical  wisdom.  His 
students  have  always  found  him  to  be  an  enthusiastic  and  suggestive 
lecturer.  He  is  a  teacher  of  English  with  no  superiors  in  the  schools  of 
the  Province.  As  a  writer  of  English  he  has  few  equals  either  within  or 
without  the  schools.  But  the  Editorial  Board  of  The  School  prefers  to 
remember  him  as  a  hard-working  colleague,  a  wise  counsellor,  and  a  loyal 
and  generous  friend.  It  parts  with  him  with  great  regret  but  not  without 
promises  of  his  continued  interest  and  co-operation.  It  will  follow  him 
with  prophecies  of  his  continued  progress  and  promotion. 

Henry  R.  Alley. — The  very  tragic  death  in  Muskoka  of  Mr.  Henry 
R.  Alley,  librarian  of  the  Department  of  Education,  recalls  a  long  period 
in  the  history  of  education  in  Ontario.  As  the  great  regime  of  Dr. 
Ryerson  drew  to  its  close  Mr.  Alley  was  a  junior  in  the  Ontario  Treasury 
Department.  When  Adam  Crooks,  Ontario's  first  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion, cast  about  for  a  private  secretary,  he  found  one  in  the  courteous  and 
alert  treasury  clerk.  Once  established  in  the  new  office,  Mr.  Alley 
made  himself  indispensable.  Ministers  came  and  went,  Cabinets  rose 
and  fell,  a  whole  generation  passed  by,  but  Mr.  Alley  remained.  He  was 
private  secretary  to  Crooks,  Ross,  Hardy  as  Acting  Minister,  Harcourt, 
and  Dr.  Pyne  and  he  withdrew  from  the  office  only  when  increasing 
years  made  attractive  the  less  onerous  duties  of  the  librarianship. 

Mr.  Alley's  service  as  private  secretary  was  unique  in  more  than 
its  duration,  or  its  persistence  through  many  administrations.  Most 
civil  servants  of  to-day — and  this  is  particularly  true  of  private  secre- 
taries— win  their  appointments  by  services  rendered  to  the  party  in 
power  or  to  the  Minister,  as  well  as  by  merit.  Mr.  Alley  was  not  a  party 
man.  He  had  never  worked  for  a  party.  He  did  not  owe  his  appoint- 
ment to  the  personal  gratitude  of  a  minister.  He  was  chosen  wholly 
and  solely  for  merit.  Between  the  least  responsible  and  worst  paid  post 
in  the  civil  service  and  the  most  responsible  and  best  paid  post  is  a 
hierarchy  of  finely  graded  posts.  In  the  industrial  world  such  posts  are 
generally  filled  by  promotion.  But  this  has  not  always  been  true  in  the 
civil  service.  Once  appointed  the  civil  servant  lost  something  of  the 
strength  by  which  he  climbed  into  office.  In  the  matter  of  promotion  he 
had  to  compete  not  merely  with  his  fellow  officials  but  with  the  hosts  out- 
side who  had  not  lost  their  influence  with  the  party.  But,  entering  the 
civil  service  without  political  influence,  Mr.  Alley  gained  promotion,  and 
gained  it  on  his  merits  and  in  open  competition  with  applicants  both 
within  and  without  the  service.     Moreover,  Mr.  Alley  was  not  altogether 
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of  the  modern  school  of  civil  servants.  Like  the  civil  servant  of  to-day, 
he  was  industrious,  courteous  and  obliging.  But  he  was  more.  He 
always  respected  his  office.  He  never  made  light  of  his  duties.  He 
chose  rather  to  do  his  work  well  than  to  please  the  public.  His  manners 
were  not  familiar  or  'easy'  but  dignified,  courtly,  at  times  even 
exclusive.  And  like  the  true  civil  servant,  alike  of  the  new  or  of  the  old 
school,  he  kept  faith.  Ministers  came  and  went,  educational  projects 
rose  and  fell,  the  high  things  of  politics,  and  perhaps  at  times  the  low 
things  of  politics  passed  under  his  eyes  in  confidence, — and  he  kept  faith. 
For  well-nigh  forty  years  he  maintained  inviolate  the  best  traditions  of 
the  Canadian  civil  service. 

Mr.  Alley's  death  reminds  those  who  knew  him  officially  in  these 
last  years  of  his  two  favorite  projects.  He  knew  Ryerson,  Crooks,  Ross, 
and  the  later  Ministers  of  Education,  and  never  hesitated  to  credit  each 
of  them  with  the  work  he  had  done  for  education  in  Ontario.  He  hoped 
that  some  day  someone — he  was  too  modest  to  attempt  it  himself — - 
would  tell  in  detail  the  story  of  Ontario  education  between  1870  and  1915. 
To  make  the  task  lighter  he  set  himself  in  his  few  years  of  office  in  the 
librarianship  to  gather  material  for  such  a  record.  In  the  second  place 
he  saw  the  need  of  a  Provincial  library  of  education.  There  was  develop- 
ing among  the  teachers  of  Ontario  a  large  body  of  readers  who  were 
interested  in  education  as  a  science.  This  new  interest  should  be  seized 
and  utilized  in  behalf  of  better  teaching  and  better  schools.  But  how? 
Public  libraries  were  helpless.  Their  contents  were  too  general. 
Private  libraries,  the  libraries  of  the  teachers  themselves,  were  too  ex- 
pensive. The  only  way  to  meet  the  new  interest  was  to  develop  the 
library  of  the  Department  of  Education  into  a  Provincial  library  easy  of 
access  to  every  teacher  in  Ontario  and  capable  of  imparting  the  last 
word  on  any  phase  of  education.  Mr.  Alley  was  among  the  first  to 
recognise  this  and  during  his  few  years  in  the  librarianship  he  strove  to 
make  his  library  of  real  service  to  the  teachers  of  the  Province. 

The  Inspector  of  Elementary  Agricultural  Classes. — Dr.  J.  B. 

Dandeno,  who  has  recently  been  appointed  Inspector  of  Elementary 
Agricultural  Classes  for  Ontario,  has  had  a  training  and  experience 
which  give  him  special  qualifications  for  the  work  he  now  undertakes. 
As  a  boy  on  the  farm  he  acquired  a  practical  knowledge  of  general  farm- 
ing and  fitted  himself  for  teaching.  For  three  years  he  taught  in  Speed- 
side  Rural  School  and  for  half  a  year  acted  as  Principal's  assistant  in 
Madoc  Model  School.  He  now  holds  every  grade  of  Public  School 
professional  certificate.  He  graduated  from  Queen's  University  in  1895 
with  honours  in  science  and  in  1899  took  his  A.M.  degree  (summa  cum 
lande)  from  Harvard.     Three  years  of  special  training  and  research   in 
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soils,  plant  physiology,  and  plant  pathology  brought  him  the  degree  of 
Ph  D.  from  Harvard  in  1904.  Besides  his  intermediate  certificate  in 
agriculture,  he  holds  certificates  as  science  specialist,  High  School 
Principal,  and  Public  School  Inspector,  and  has  had  fourteen  years' 
High  School  experience,  nine  as  science  master  and  five  as  Principal. 
For  eight  years  he  was  assistant  professor  of  botany  in  Michigan  Agricul- 
tural College,  during  which  time  he  was  in  close  touch  with  students  in 
agriculture  and  agricultural  development ;  and  four  summers  were  spent  as 
instructor  in  botany  in  Harvard  Summer  School.  Dr.  Dandeno  has 
published  the  results  of  a  number  of  his  own  researches  along  agricultural 
lines.  During  the  past  three  years  he  has  been  teacher  of  agriculture, 
as  well  as  Principal,  in  Bowman ville  High  School.  The  School  wishes 
him  every  success  in  his  new  position. 

A  Change  in  Household  Science. — Ontario  has  created  at  least 
three  grades  of  professional  certificates  in  Household  Science — the 
Elementary,  the  Ordinary,  and  the  Specialist.  The  Elementary  certifi- 
cate in  Household  Science,  like  the  Elementary  certificate  in  Art,  Com- 
merce, or  Physical  Culture,  authorizes  the  holder  to  teach  Household 
Science  as  one  of  the  ordinary  school  subjects  and  qualifies  her  for  a 
special  grant  in  behalf  of  such  instruction.  Elementary  certificates  are 
obtained  in  free  Summer  Courses  maintained  by  the  Department  of 
Education  at  the  Household  Science  Department  of  the  University  of 
Toronto.  The  Specialist  certificate  is  based  upon  an  Honour  degree 
of  the  University  of  Toronto  in  the  Department  of  Household  Science, 
together  with  the  regular  course  in  a  Faculty  of  Education.  Service 
under  this  certificate  also  carries  with  it  a  generous  salary  bonus.  The 
training  for  the  Ordinary  certificate  has  recently  been  re-organised. 
It  is  a  one-year  course  open  to  holders  of  permanent  professional  certifi- 
cates. Hitherto,  the  course  has  been  given  at  the  Macdonald  Institute, 
Guelph.  But  the  Macdonald  Institute  has  been  overcrowded  and  could 
not  accept  all  applicants  for  the  course.  Henceforth  the  course  will  be 
given  in  the  Household  Science  department  of  the  University  of  Toronto. 
The  new'  building  is  probably  the  best  equipped  as  it  is  the  noblest 
building  in  America  for  work  in  Household  Science.  As  the  centre  of  the 
activities  of  the  women  of  the  University  it  will  bring  the  candidates 
for  the  Ordinary  certificates  into  touch  with  all  phases  of  University  life. 
The  new  course  and  the  new  building,  with  the  new  inducements  in  the 
form  of  bonuses  now  offered  teachers  of  Household  Science,  will  probably 
result  in  a  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  candidates  for  the  Ordinary 
certificates.  The  first  session  of  the  new  Course  begins  October  1st. 
Applications  for  admission  should  be  forwarded  at  once  to  the  Faculty 
of  Education,  University  of  Toronto. 
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Superannuation.— The  Minister  of  Education  explained  his 
superannuation  scheme  to  the  teachers  of  Ontario  at  the  Easter  meetings 
of  the  Provincial  Educational  Association.  He  promised  to  institute  his 
scheme  when  assured  of  the  unanimous  endorsation  of  the  teachers. 
At  their  annual  institutes  in  October  next  the  teachers  will  be  asked  to 
endorse  the  scheme.     How  do  you  intend  to  vote? 

It  may  be  argued  at  these  Institutes  by  teachers  not  too  friendly  to 
the  scheme  that  local  boards  will  defeat  it  so  soon  as  they  recognise 
their  obligation  to  bear  part  of  the  expense,  and  that  the  Department  of 
Education  must  abandon  it  in  these  days  of  financial  stress  and  strain. 
But  these  are  not  the  pressing  questions.  As  a  matter  of  fact  local 
boards  will  not  be  ungenerous  and  the  Minister  of  Education  will  not 
break  his  promise.  The  pressing  question  is  not  what  will  the  local 
board  do  or  what  will  the  Minister  do  but  how  do  you  intend  to  vote  in 
October? 

Undoubtedly  the  strongest  opposition  to  the  scheme  will  come  from 
the  young  and  silent  voters  or  from  the  voters  who  act  from  motives 
which  they  will  not  parade  before  their  fellows.  Few  young  teachers — 
any  one  who  has  trained  women  teachers  knows  this — few  young  teachers 
anticipate  a  long  service  in  the  schoolroom  which  is  to  be  crowned  by  a 
pension.  And  they  are  disposed  to  vote  against  any  scheme  that 
magnifies  the  imaginary  future  at  the  expense  of  the  very  pressing 
present. 

But  can  the  young  teacher  be  certain  that  she  will  not  teach  for 
years?  She  can  be  certain  that  she  will  grow  old,  and  that,  if  she  con- 
tinues to  teach,  she  will  both  need  and  enjoy  a  pension.  In  Germany 
the  retired  teacher  ranks  with  the  retired  judge.  Both  receive  state 
pensions.  In  no  European  country  is  the  teacher  more  efficient,  more 
highly  honoured,  or  more  content  than  in  Germany.  Has  not  the  pen- 
sion something  to  do  with  this?  Will  not  each  of  us  pay  a  little  in  order 
that  the  teachers  of  Ontario  may  become  more  efficient,  more  highly 
honoured,  and  more  content?  Each  of  us  owes  much  to  the  schools  and 
teachers  of  Ontario.     Will  not  each  do  her  best  to  repay  the  debt? 

How  do  you  intend  to  vote? 

Summer  Sessions. — Although  all  statistics  are  not  yet  available 
the  success  of  the  efforts  of  the  Ontario  Department  of  Education  to 
improve  the  status  of  the  teachers  through  Summer  Courses  has  been 
remarkable.  Acting  through  the  University  of  Toronto  the  Department 
organized  two  or  three  free  Summer  Courses  for  teachers  in  1913.  The 
response  was  immediate  and  enthusiastic.  By  1915  the  two  or  three 
courses  had  become  a  dozen  courses,  and  the  two  or  three  hundred 
teachers  in  attendance  had  become  well-nigh  one  thousand — or  one  in 
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every  thirteen  in  the  Province!  And  these  figures,  it  must  be  remembered, 
are  drawn  from  the  Toronto  courses  alone.  They  do  not  include  the 
hundreds  of  teachers  who  attended  the  Summer  Courses  in  the  Model 
Schools  at  remote  centres  of  the  Province,  in  the  Agricultural  College 
at  Guelph,  or  in  the  Faculties  of  Arts  and  Education  at  Queen's  Univer- 
sity. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  of  the  Toronto  Courses  was  given  in  the 
College  of  Art  on  Gould  Street.  When  the  dismal  failure  of  the  old 
Provincial  Art  Schools  is  recalled  the  registration  of  280  in  this  year's 
courses  for  Elementary  and  Specialists'  certificates  is  startling.  At  last 
the  effort  to  introduce  art  into  the  schools  is  to  be  crowned  with  success! 
Perhaps  the  most  interesting  courses  were  those  for  teachers  in  Auxiliary 
Classes  and  Kindergarten-Primary  grades.  A  registration  of  twenty 
in  the  former  was  a  very  generous  response  to  the  new  interest  in  the 
education  of  the  abnormal  child.  Recognizing  the  gulf  that  has  hitherto 
separated  the  Kindergarten  from  the  Primary  School  and  the  resulting 
isolation  of  the  Kindergarten,  fifty-nine  Kindergarten  directors  registered 
in  courses  whose  certificates  would  authorise  the  holders  to  teach  in 
Primary  grades  and  14  Public  School  teachers  registered  in  courses 
whose  certificates  would  authorise  the  holders  to  teach  in  Kindergartens. 
The  courses  whose  popularity  exhibited  the  most  significant  response 
to  the  big  interest  of  the  day  were  those  in  Physical  Culture.  Here  in 
courses  for  Elementary  or  Specialist  certificates  or  for  Strathcona  B.  or 
Cadet  Instructor's  certificates  were  registered  at  least  131  teachers! 
In  addition  nine  teachers  registered  in  Manual  Training,  49  in  Household 
Science,  30  in  Vocal  Music,  30  sought  certificates  in  Commercial  subjects, 
38  were  candidates  for  Normal  Entrance  certificates,  and  92  for  Faculty 
Entrance  certificates. 

Ontario  teachers  in  hundreds,  even  thousands,  in  Summer  Courses  in 
1915!  How  about  1916?  Do  you  intend  to  join  them?  If  so  apply 
now  and  prepare  for  next  summer's  work. 

Teaching  a  Foreign  Language. — Mr.  Trout's  article  in  this  issue 
will  repay  reading.  It  may  not  present  the  only  way  or,  in  all  respects, 
the  best  way  of  teaching  English  to  the  children  of  Canada  whose 
native  tongue  is  not  English  but  it  offers  many  happy  suggestions  as  to 
the  teaching  of  a  foreign  language  to  young  children.  Quite  uncon- 
sciously, perhaps,  and  under  the  stress  of  the  teacher's  best  guide — 
necessity — Mr.  Trout  has  worked  out  some  methods  towards  which  all 
teaching  of  foreign  language  now  slowly  moves.  He  has  a  message  for 
the  teachers  of  French  and  German  in  our  High  Schools  as  well  as  for 
the  teachers  of  the  young  foreigners  in  our  Public  Schools. 


BOOKS  ON  THE  PRESENT  WAR  15 

"  The  most  important  and  pressing  educational  problems  to-day  are 
those  which  have  to  do  with  the  betterment  of  rural  education"..  Is  this 
quotation  in  accordance  with  the  facts?  In  order  to  obtain  for  its  readers 
an  answer  to  the  foregoing  question,  The  School  makes  the  following  offer: 
For  the  best  statement  of  any  important  problem  which  a  rural  school  teacher 
has  to  face,  and  a  proposed  solution  of  the  problem,  a  two-years'  subscription 
will  be  given;  for  the  second  best,  one  year's  subscription. 

The  conditions  of  the  contest  are  as  follows: 

(1)  The  statement  of  the  problem  and  its  solution  must  not  be  longer  than 
450  words. 

(2)  The  essay  must  be  the  work  of  a  teacher  who  is  engaged  in  a  one- 
roomed  rural  school. 

(3)  Essays  will  be  valued  by  a  committee  of  three  chosen  from  the  staff 
of  the  Faculty  of  Education,  University  of  Toronto. 

(4)  All  essays  must  reach  this  office  before  November  15th,  1915. 


Books  on  the  Present  War 

Collier,  Price.     "Germany  and  the  Germans  from  an  American  Point 
of  View".     Scribner,  75c. 

Tells,  in  essay  form,  of  the  characteristics  and  problems  of 
modern  Germany.  The  book  is  universally  praised  by  critics. 
Contents:  The  Cradle  of  Modern  Germany,  Frederick  the  Great 
to  Bismarck;  the  indiscreet  German  political  parties  and  the  press; 
Berlin:  "A  land  of  damned  professors".  The  distaff  side:  "Ohne 
armee  kein  Deutschland " ;  German  problems:  "From  envy,  hatred, 
and  malice".  Conclusion. 
Henderson,  Ernest  F.  "Germany's  Fighting  Machine".  Bobbs- 
Merrill,  $1.25. 

The  author  has  moved  in  German  official  circles  for  thirty  years,, 
and  has  made  extensive  study  and  research  for  a  new"  History  of  the 
Fatherland."  He  has  had  access  to  official  information  and  has 
gathered  photographs  of  every  branch  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  and 
Air  Fleets.  He  left  Germany  less  than  a  week  before  the  war  began, 
bringing  pictures,  facts,  and  information,  which  together  make  up 
this  work  on  Germany's  place  in  the  great  war. 
Von  Bernhardi,  F.     "How  Germany  Makes  War."     Hodder,  75c. 

Author,  well  known  for  his  "Germany  and  the  Nexl  War",  is  a 
retired  General  in  the  German  Cavalry.  Tells  how  and  why  Ger- 
many must  fight,  describes  German  use  of  air-craft  and  artillery, 
signalling,  the  private  soldier's  duty,  etc. 


The  National  Gallery  of  Canada 


ERIC  BROWN. 
Director,  National  Gallery. 

AS  art  can  be  understood  and  made  available  to  us  only  in  proportion 
as  the  mystery  which  seems  to  surround  it  is  cleared  away  and  its 
simplicity  is   revealed,   so   the   value  of   an   art  gallery  will   be 
rightly  appreciated  only  when  its  proper  function  in  the  community  is 

considered  and  determined. 

Since  art  is  so  vast  that  its  good 
purpose  is  to  refine  every  human 
activity  and  since  the  painted 
picture  on  the  wall  must  be  the 
very  least  part  of  art,  it  may  well  be 
asked  whal  is  the  value  of  an  art 
gallery  and  why  should  we  visit  it? 
Apart  from  the  most  obvious  reason, 
that  of  pleasure,  there  are  a  number 
of  other  reasons  which  the  acknow- 
ledgment and  understanding  of  the 
wider  purpose  of  art  cannot  fail 
to  make  clearer  to  us.  To  begin 
with  the  greatest  reason  first. 
An  art  gallery  and  especially  a 
national  art  gallery  should  be  the 
place  where  the  national  and  inter- 
national standards  of  art  are  kept, 
so  that  just  as  we  go  to  the 
standard  weights  and  measures  to 
check  up  our  own,  we  may  go  to 
the  art  gallery  to  correct  our  ideas 
and  opinions  upon  art.  Here  the 
spirit  of  enquiry  is  more  valuable 
than  the  spirit  of  j  udgment,  for  it  may 
be  conceded  that  at  any  rate  a  goodly  proportion  of  the  standards  of  art 
in  the  art  gallery  are  correct  and  that  an  equal  proportion  of  our  ideas 
which  clash  with  them  are  wrong.  When  this  truism  is  learnt  the 
numeration  tabk-  of  art  is  learnt  too  and  nothing  can  stop  us  from  mak- 
ing all  the  further  progress  we  wish.  Then  there  is  the  historical  reason. 
An  art  gallery  contains  a  more  or  less  continuous  representation  of  the 

[16] 


"  Portrait    Head  " 

Panel  head  of  a  Roman  woman  from  the  first  century 
A. D.       In  the  National  Gallery,  Ottawa. 
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John  Lavery.  A.K.A. 


"  Maky  in  Grekn 


In  the  National  Gallery,  Ottawa 
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history  of  art  which  will  make  all  our  reading  on  the  subject  vastly  more 
interesting,  for  there  is  nothing  more  interesting  than  the  history  of  art, 
so  interwoven  is  it  with  the  most  picturesque,  romantic  and  significant 
incidents  of  the  ages.  One  can  follow  the  art  of  the  Egyptians,  Greeks 
and  Romans  past  the  long  gap  of  the  dark  ages  to  the  Gothic  ecclesias- 


"  Christ  carrying  the  Cross. 


French  Primitive  School,  14th  Century. 


In  the  National  Gallery,  Ottawa. 


ticism  and  on   to  the  burst  of  the  fifteenth  century   Renaissance   and 

thence  by  many  and  ever  widening  roads  and  schools  to  the  present  day. 

The  educational  value  of  the  art  gallery  is  intimately  connected  with 

the  historical,  but  at  the  art  gallery  we  can  also  study  the  ideals  and 
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methods  of  the  various  schools.  How  one  has  sought  to  express  the 
truth  more  fully  by  a  most  faithful  imitation  of  nature;  how  another  has 
tried  to  express  it  by  conveying  only  the  general  impression  made  upon 
the  artist  by  the  sunshine,  storm  or  snowfall,  and  yet  another  has  tried 


The  Lilac  Gown 
Charles  Furse,  A.R.A.  '"  the  National  Gallery,  Ottawa 

to  express  it  in  the  rendeiing  of  effects  of  light  and  atmosphere,  and  so  on 
until  we  are  delighted  that  art  is  no  longer  a  mystery,  and  we  come  to 
have  sympathy  with  the  eternal  endeavour  to  express  the  thoughts  and 
feelings  by  means  of  art. 
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Then  lastly  there  is  the  pleasure-giving  value  of  the  art  gallery. 
Art  is  natural  to  us  all  and  when  it  is  put  before  us  plainly  and  honestly 
we  invariably  recognise  it  and  are  happier  for  it.  Out  of  this  happiness 
will  grow  the  desire  to  know  more  about  it,  and  from  the  desire  to  know 
more  we  shall  learn  to  correct  our  ideas  and  to  form  better  ones,  and 
therein  shall  gradually  come  to  possess  a  knowledge  of  art  which  will 
help  us  all  our  lives. 

The  National  Gallery  of  Canada  has  been  in  existence  for  thirty-five 
years,  and  in  that  time  it  has  acquired,  by  means  of  purchase  and  gift,  one 
thousand  and  one  hundred  original  works  of  art,  and  has  besides  a  gallery 
of  over  one  hundred  of  the  best  coloured  reproductions  of  the  world's 

most  famous  pictures,  and  a  good 
collection  of  casts  of  the  greatest 
sculptures. 

In  the  very  few    years    since 
the    Government    appropriations 
have  made  it  possible  to  secure 
any  important  works  of  art,  the 
policy  of  the  trustees  has  been  to 
secure   the   best  example  within 
their  means  of  the  more  important 
schools  of  art  in  order  that  the 
artistic    chain    may    not   be    too 
incomplete    for    the    purpose    of 
study    until    larger    funds    have 
made    possible    the    purchase  of 
works    of     greater     significance. 
Upon   this   basis  it    is    hoped  to 
build  up  a  national  art  collection 
which  will  grow  with  the  great- 
ness   of    the    country    and    will 
express     the     country's     highest 
degree  of  refinement. 
At  the  same  time  special  arrangements  and  engagements  have  been 
made  with  regard  to  Canadian  art  which  it  is  hoped  will  stimulate  and 
encourage  it  to  maintain  its  prdper  place  as  the  thermometer  of  true 
national  progress.     The  National  Gallery  premises  at  Ottawa  could  not 
possibly  contain  more  than  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  works  of 
Canadian   artists  which  the  trustees  are  purchasing;  so  in  order  to  get 
over  the  difficulty  and  at  the  same  time  to  spread  a  better  knowledge 
of  our  native  art  throughout  the  country,  loan  exhibitions  are  being 
arranged  for  any  art  society  or  body  which  has  proper  facilities  for  their 
public  exhibition. 


A  Governor  of  Cadiz. 

By  Francesca  Gov  a. 
In  the  National  Gallery,  Ottawa. 
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Then  again,  by  arrangement  with  the  Royal  Canadian  Academy, 
the  National  Gallery  presents  an  annual  travelling  scholarship  of  $1,000 
to  the  most  promising  young  artist  of  the  year  subject  to  certain  simple 
restrictions  of  age  and  nationality. 

Repioductions  in  photogravure  of  some  of  the  important  pictures  in 
the  galleries  are  now  available  on  post  cards  and  7x5  prints  and,  if  their 
sale  justifies  it,  it  is  hoped  to  issue  coloured  ones  of  good  quality  which 
should  be  of  very  great  use  in  the  schools  for  the  purpose  of  picture  study. 


By  Frank    Brangoyn. 


Charity. 


In  the  National   Gallery,  Ottawa. 


Now  that  these  efforts  are  being  made  to  encourage  our  national  art 
it  is  very  gratifying  to  note  that  Canadian  art  is  undergoing  a  great 
change  and  a  still  greater  growth.  The  earlier  Canadian  painters  who 
were  in  most  cases  born  in  Europe,  entirely  trained  in  Europe,  and 
encouraged  to  paint  even  Canada  in  a  European  way,  arc  passing.  A 
younger  generation  is  coming  to  the  front,  born  and  brought  up  in 
Canada,  understanding  and  loving  their  own  country  and,  to  some  small 
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though  quite  inadequate  extent,  encouraged  by  Canadians.  These 
men  are  painting  Canada  with  an  outburst  of  strength  and  colour  which 
it  is  hoped  will  bear  fruit  in  the  birth  of  a  great  national  school  of  art. 

A  visit  to  the  National  Gallery  at  Ottawa  will  go  far  to  justify  the 
policy  of  securing  the  best  possible  examples  by  which  the  great  epochs 
of  art  may  be  studied  until  such  a  time  as  a  thoroughly  representative 
group  of  each  great  period  may  be  secured.  The  earliest  painting  in  the 
collection  at  present  is  a  panel  he~d  of  a  Roman  woman  from  the  first 
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In  Suffolk 


By  Ormesby  Brown,  R.A. 


In  the  National  Gallery,  Ottawa. 


century  A.D.  The  picture  was  found  with  a  number  of  others  covering 
the  faces  of  mummies  in  the  Fayoum  district  in  Egypt  and  is  in  a  perfect 
state  of  preservation.  The  early  German  school  is  illustrated  by  a  pair 
of  portraits  by  Durer's  contemporary,  Bart,  de  Bruyn;  the  early  French 
primitive  school  by  a  small  "Christ  Bearing  the  Cross"  of  the  14th 
century,  and  the  early  Dutch  by  an  exquisitely  painted  picture  called 
"The   Five  Senses"   by   Frans  Floris    who   first   brought    the    Italian 
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tradition  into  Holland.  Two  large  paintings,  "The  Saviour"  by  Cima 
da  Conegliano  and  "The  Magdalen"  by  Andrea  del  Sarto,  express  the 
maturity  of  the  Italian  Renaissance,  and  a  magnificent  portrait  by 
Caravaggio,  the  first  of  the  naturalistic  painters  of  Italy,  carries  on  the 
story  to  the  Spanish  School  which  begins  with  pictures  attributed  to 
Herrera  the  younger  and  to  Gomez  and  ends  with  a  fine  portrait  by 
Goya  in  the  18th  century.  The  Dutch-English  painting  of  the  early 
17th  century  is  represented  by  a  portrait  of  King  Charles  I  by  Daniel 
Mytens  and  by  a  double  portrait  of  the  Earl  of  Carrick  and  his  sister 
by  Gerard  Honthorst.  From  this  the  pure  English  school  is  but  a  sjtep 
and  is  well  represented  by  portraits  by  Hogarth,  Reynolds,  Gainsborough, 
Hoppner,  Lawrence  and  Beechey.  The  French  19th  century  school 
begins  with  J.  F.  Millet's  well-known  oil  painting,  "Oedipus  taken  from 
the  Tree",  a  beautiful  sea  and  shore  picture  by  Boudin  and  a  charming 
little  Corot  and  continues  through  the  years  of  1870  when  the  great 
impressionist  movement  began  with  typical  pictures  by  Claude  Monet 
and  Alfred  Sisley.  Mid -Victorian  England  is  represented  by  portraits 
by  Sir  John  Millais  and  Holman  Hunt  and  a  small  head  by  Lord  Leigh- 
ton.  This  brings  the  story  down  to  our  own  day  and  the  National 
Gallery  possesses  a  noteworthy  representation  of  such  great  artists  as 
John  Lavery,  William  Orpen,  Arnesby  Brown,  George  Henry,  Glyn 
Philpot,  F.  Brangwyn,  Charles  Furse,  Laura  Knight,  Annie  Swynnerton, 
and  many  others. 

In  making  the  National  Gallery  collection  of  the  reproductive  arts 
such  as  engraving,  etching,  mezzotint  and  lithography,  and  including 
original  drawings,  the  same  policy  has  been  followed  as  with  paintings, 
and  already  one  can  study  the  development  of  each  of  the  arts  from  the 
earliest  Italian  and  Flemish  engravings  of  the  15th  century  down  to 
the  fine  work  which  is  being  done  in  etching  and  lithography  in  our  own 
day.  A  growing  collection  of  small  bronzes  already  includes  nine  animal 
studies  by  A.  Barye,  the  great  French  animal  sculptor,  and  others  by  the 
equally  great  Englishman,  J.  M.  Swan,  R.A.,  and  a  number  of  others 
hardly  less  interesting. 

On  the  two  lower  floors  are  the  galleries  of  casts,  coloured  repro- 
ductions of  great  pictures,  and  the  Diploma  pictures  of  the  Royal 
Canadian  Academy.  In  the  last  eight  years  of  its  growth,  that  is  since 
the  first  appointment  of  the  Advisory  Arts  Council,  which  in  1913  was 
merged  by  the  passing  of  the  National  Gallery  Act  into  the  trustees  of 
the  National  Gallery,  the  National  Gallery  has  developed  quickly  and 
strongly  and  it  already  possesses  the  nucleus  of  a  representation  of  the 
fine  arts  of  the  ages  which  cannot  fail  to  be  a  satisfactory  l>u-i^  lor  a 
sound  maturity. 


Nature  Study  for  September 

G.  A.  CORNISH,  B.A., 
Faculty  of  Education.  University  of  Toronto 

BIRDS'  FEATHERS 

Introduction. . — A  series  of  lessons  on  nature  study  was  given  in 
The  School  last  year — one  lesson  in  each  issue.  A  second  series  is 
proposed  for  this  year ;  and  as  the  lessons  of  the  new  series  will  be  entirely 
different  from  those  of  the  old  it  is  recommended  that  the  two  series  be 
used  together  so  as  to  provide  sufficient  material  for  a  month's  work  in 
the  subject. 

This  is  a  very  suitable  season  in  which  to  make  a  study  of  birds' 
feathers,  as  the  poultry  of  the  farm-yard  are  now  in  the  middle  of  the 
moult.  The  teacher  should  have  one  of  the  pupils  bring  all  the  feathers 
that  have  been  plucked  from  a  fowl  at  home,  and  the  different  kinds  can 
be  selected  from  these  for  study  in  school.  The  boys  can  find  the  quills 
of  the  ducks  and  geese  where  these  have  been  resting  at  night.  Feathers 
of  any  other  birds  may  also  be  put  to  good  use,  and  if  a  dead  bird  is  found 
at  any  time  it  may  be  used  to  show  the  arrangement  of  the  feathers  on 
the  body. 

Observations  to  be  made  by  the  pupils. 

(a)  The  structure  of  a  feather. — Examine  a  large  feather  from  the  tail 
or  wing  and  find  the  two  main  parts.  How  does  the  lower  part  of  the 
stem  (quill)  differ  from  the  upper  (shaft)?  Examine  the  tip  of  the  quill 
for  an  opening.  What  was  the  probable  use  of  this  opening?  Cut  the 
quill  open  and  examine  its  contents.  Is  there  a  furrow  on  the  shaft? 
Examine  its  contents.  Of  what  is  the  fringe  (vane)  on  each  side  of  the 
shaft  composed?  Are  these  parts  separate  or  united?  As  you  strike  a 
feather  through  the  air  is  the  vane  rigid  enough  to  resist  being  broken 
apart  by  the  air?  Examine  one  little  part  (barb)  of  the  vane  and  observe 
whether  it  has  a  structure  similar  to  the  whole  feather.  What  is  the 
chief  use  of  these  large  wing-feathers?  What  are  the  two  most  important 
qualities  they  should  possess?  What  gives  them  rigidity?  W7hat  gives 
them  lightness?  Examine  their  arrangement  on  the  wing.  Do  they 
overlap?  Which  edge  is  above — the  one  toward  the  tip  or  the  one  away 
from  the  tip?  In  which  case  does  the  wing  allow  the  air  to  pass  through 
it— on  the  up-stroke  or  on  the  down-stroke?  Make  a  drawing  of  a  wing- 
feather. 
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(b)  The  kinds  of  feathers. — Examine  one  of  the  feathers  that  cover  the 
body.  How  does  it  differ  from  the  previously  examined  feather?  Has 
it  a  quill  and  a  shaft?  Has  it  a  vane?  What  difference  in  the  vane  at 
the  top  of  the  feather  and  near  the  base?  Is  it  the  part  of  the  vane  that 
is  exposed  that  is  rigid?  Is  the  fluffy  part  covered  by  another  feather 
when  they  are  on  the  fowl?  Which  part  of  the  feather  would  be  more 
valuable  for  keeping  the  bird  warm?  Which  for  offering  little  resistance 
to  the  air  while  it  is  flying?  Do  these  contour-feathers  overlap  on  the 
bird?  Is  the  overlapping  of  such  a  character  as  to  offer  little  resistance 
while  the  bird  is  moving  forward?  Notice  at  home  the  effect  on  the 
plumage  of  winds  from  in  front  and  behind.  Which  wind  ruffles  the 
plumage?  What  presses  it  smooth  against  the  body?  Examine  the 
feathers  from  a  fowl  and  find  a  feather  with  all  the  vane  fluffy.  What 
is  the  use  of  feathers  of  this  character?  Which  has  more  of  such  feathers — 
a  duck  or  a  fowl?  What  use  do  the  duck  and  goose  make  of  these 
feathers  in  nesting?  Examine  a  plucked  fowl  at  home  and  find  a  fourth 
kind  of  feathers  scattered  like  hairs  over  the  body.  Have  these  filo- 
plumes,  as  they  are  called,  any  barbs?  Make  drawings  of  a  contour- 
feather,  a  down-feather  and  a  filoplume.  If  possible  examine  a  pin- 
feather.  Split  its  sheath  open  and  examine  the  contents.  Are  the 
feathers  attached  uniformly  over  the  surface  of  the  body  or  are  they 
in   patches? 

(c)  Other  features  of  feathers. — How  does  a  bird  clean  its  feathers? 
Does  water  wet  a  feather?  Why?  Of  what  value  is  this  to  a  bird? 
Would  a  bird's  feathers  become  soiled  in  time?  The  chimney-swift 
spends  much  time  within  chimneys;  would  the  feathers  get  smeared 
with  soot?  Would  feathers  wear  out?  What  happens  to  a  bird's 
plumage  to  prevent  it  from  wearing  out  or  getting  too  dirty?  What  is 
meant  by  moulting?  When  do  the  poultry  moult?  (This  can  be  found 
by  inquiring  at  what  season  loose  feathers  are  found  in  the  poultry  house). 
Do  the  wing-feathers  drop  out?  Do  they  all  drop  out  at  once?  Why 
do  you  think  they  do  not  in  the  sparrow  and  robin  ?  Which  two  varieties 
of  our  common  poultry  shed  all  the  wing-feathers  at  about  the  same 
time?  At  what  season  are  goose-quills  found?  Why  is  it  necessary  for 
birds  to  shed  their  feathers?  Do  cats  and  dogs  shed  their  hair?  Do 
snakes  and  lizards  shed  their  scales?  State  the  uses  of  feat  hers.  From 
what  bird  is  eider-down  obtained?  Name  the  principal  birds  that  supply 
ornamental  feathers. 

Information  for  the  Teacher. 

(a)  A  bird's  feather  when  studied  with  care  is  a  work  of  wonder. 
The  most  skilled  craftsman,  with  the  keenest  eye,  the  most  delicate 
touch,  and  the  most  perfect  correlation  of  mind,  eye  and  hand,  though 
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he  worked  for  a  lifetime,  could  never  produce  a  single  object  that  would 
compare  in  delicacy,  complexity  and  perfection  with  one  of  the  many 
million  feathers  that  Nature  shakes  from  the  wings  of  our  moulting  birds 
every  autumn  with  such  prodigal  profusion  as  if  they  were  of  no  account. 
When  the  correlation  between  these  delicate,  complex  structures  and  the 
functions  they  perform  is  understood,  the  admiration  for  God's  creatures 
becomes  more  profound  and  the  beautiful  adaptation  to  environment 
brought  about  by  Nature  impresses  the  imagination  with  the  sublimity 
of  God's  handiwork. 

A  feather  plucked  from  the  wing  or  tail  of  a  fowl  or  pigeon  consists 
of  a  central  axis  with  vanes  on  each  side  of  the  upper  part  of  it;  this  upper 
part  of  the  axis  is  called  the  shaft  and  the  lower  part  is  the  quill.  Both 
of  these  parts  are  tubular,  thus  giving  the  greatest  rigidity  with  the  least 
weight.  These  tubes  are  not  entirely  empty;  the  shaft  is  filled  with 
a  white  pith  that  is  composed  of  a  honey-combed  mass  of  cavities  filled 
with  air;  while  in  the  quill  is  a  series  of  dried-up  capsules  fitting  one  into 
the  end  of  the  other  in  a  single  row.  These  dried-up  membranes  within 
the  axis  are  the  withered  rudiments  of  the  organs  through  which  nourish- 
ment was  conducted  out  to  the  ends  of  the  feather  when  it  was  living  and 
had  blood  passing  out  to  its  different  parts.  At  the  tip  of  the  quill  where 
it  is  attached  to  the  body  is  a  small  hole  through  which  the  blood-vessel 
formerly  entered  the  feather  when  it  was  still  growing  and  quite  unlike 
what  it  is  when  mature.  On  each  side  of  the  shaft  is  a  vane  composed 
of  little  branches  running  out  from  each  side  of  the  shaft.  All  of  these 
barbs,  as  they  are  called,  on  one  side  seem  bound  together  to  form  a  single 
broad  surface  quite  resistant  to  air,  but  almost  as  light  as  the  air  itself. 
If  one  of  these  barbs  is  put  under  a  microscope,  it  is  observed  that  it  has 
a  row  of  lateral  branches  (barbules)  running  out  from  each  side  so  that 
each  barb  resembles  the  whole  feather  in  structure.  On  one  side  of  a 
single  feather  of  a  crane  650  barbs  were  found,  each  having  over  600 
pairs  of  barbules  or  well  over  1,000,000  on  the  whole  feather.  These 
wing-feathers  are  arranged  in  a  single  row  along  the  back  edge  of  the 
wing;  the  edge  of  the  feather  toward  the  tip  of  the  wing  overlaps  the  edge 
of  the  feather  behind  when  the  wing  is  observed  from  above.  By  means 
of  this  arrangement,  when  the  spread  wing  strikes  down  in  flying,  the 
resistance  of  the  air  forces  the  edges  ever  tighter  together  so  that  the 
wing  forms  a  broad  surface  as  resistant  to  the  air  as  a  canvas  sail.  On 
the  up-stroke  the  feathers  are  forced  apart  and  the  air  slips  through  so 
that  little  resistance  is  offered  to  the  upward  movement;  thus  the  most 
progress  is  made  with  the  least  effort. 

(6)  The  exposed  plumage  covering  the  body  is  composed  of  the 
contour-feathers  which  do  not  differ  greatly  from  the  quill-feathers 
already  described.     The  part  of  the  vane  of  such  a  feather  which  is 
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exposed  is  rigid,  the  barbs  all  being  closely  united,  but  the  part  of  the 
vane  toward  the  quill  which  is  covered  by  the  overlapping  feather  is 
fluffy,  the  barbs  not  being  bound  together.  The  down-feather  which  is 
entirely  covered  by  outer  feathers  is  fluffy  throughout  the  vane.  These 
features  adapt  the  bird  to  its  environment.  The  whole  exposed  part 
of  the  plumage,  except  those  feathers  at  the  posterior  part  of  the  bird, 
are  rigid  and  smooth  and  overlap  in  such  a  direction  that  when  the  bird 
moves  forward  the  air  slides  off  them  as  it  would  from  a  polished  surface; 
the  feathers  of  the  posterior  part  are  fluffy  as  the  air  does  not  pass  over 
this  part  when  the  bird  is  flying  forward.  But  it  is  very  essential  that 
the  bird  should  have  a  covering  that  prevents  any  great  loss  of  heat, 
for  the  bird's  body  has  a  temperature  of  107°  F.,  the  highest  among 
animals.  As  it  is  the  most  active  of  animals  it  is  essential  that  heat 
should  not  be  lost,  otherwise  the  animal  would  be  unable  to  take  enough 
food  to  supply  it  with  sufficient  heat  and  to  make  up  for  the  necessary 
waste  caused  by  its  extreme  activity.  As  the  bird  moves  rapidly  through 
the  cool  air,  the  thick  downy  covering  forms  a  most  perfect  insulator 
against  the  loss  of  heat. 

Still  another  kind  of  feather  is  to  be  found — the  little  hair-like 
feathers  that  are  usually  singed  from  the  body.  They  are  like  hairs  split 
at  the  free  end  into  a  tuft.     They  can  be  of  no  great  value. 

In  the  autumn,  if  a  fowl  or  duck  be  plucked,  it  will  be  found  covered 
with  pin-feathers.  These  are  the  new  feathers  that  are  just  developing, 
and  by  obtaining  them  in  different  stages  of  development  the  whole 
wonderful  story  of  the  growth  of  a  feather  can  be  worked  out. 

(c)  Birds'  feathers  become  soiled  just  the  same  as  do  our  bodies  and 
clothes.  That  wonderful  tool,  the  beak,  can  work  among  the  feathers 
with  great  skill,  smooth  them  out  when  they  are  ruffled,  and  cleanse  them 
from  adhering  matter;  the  foot  also  assists  in  these  operations.  But  in 
spite  of  all  this  care  of  the  toilet,  the  feathers  gradually  wear,  break  off 
and  become  stained  and  soiled,  so  that  it  is  just  as  essential  for  the  bird 
to  change  its  costume  as  for  its  vainer  but  more  homely  human  imitator 
to  obtain  a  new  suit.  Every  summer  and  early  autumn,  when  the  trying 
duty  of  rearing  its  brood  has  been  accomplished,  the  scarcely  less  critical 
process  of  moulting  follows.  Every  feather  is  shed  and  replaced  by  a 
new  one.  The  new  ones  are  well  developed  before  the  old  are  cast  off, 
so  that  the  unobservant  never  notices  the  process.  The  feathers  of  the 
wing  and  tail  also  drop  out  but  usually  not  all  together  or  the  bird 
would  lose  the  power  of  flight.  Corresponding  feathers  in  the  two  wings 
and  the  two  sides  of  the  tail  drop  out  in  pairs,  but  not  in  such  numbers 
together  as  to  impair  flight  seriously.  Vacant  spaces  in  the  wings  ma} 
be  easily  observed  in  the  sparrows  as  they  fly  about.  In  the  ducks  and 
geese  the  wing-feathers  all  fall  out  at  the  same  time,  so  that  the  wild  ducks 
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and  geese  at  this  season  lose  the  power  of  flight  and  remain  hidden  in  the 
weeds  and  rushes.  For  better  protection  the  more  brilliant  males  lose 
all  their  conspicuous  colours  for  a  few  weeks  at  this  critical  time  and  wear 
an  "eclipse "  plumage  so  that  they  are  as  little  conspicuous  as  the  females. 
This  is  the  season  at  which  the  small  boy  delights  to  search  the  commons 
and  roadside  for  goose-quills.  Frequently  the  new  plumage  has  quite  a 
different  appearance  from  the  old  and  this  partially  explains  the  change 
in  the  colouring  of  birds  at  different  seasons.  Generally  a  second  change 
in  the  plumage  occurs  before  the  breeding  season  begins,  but  this  is  often 
due,  not  to  a  shedding  of  the  feathers,  but  to  a  wearing  away  of  the  tips, 
thus  exposing  a  deeper  layer  of  a  different  colour. 

Just  as  the  bird  moults  its  feathers,  so  the  mammal  does  its  hair,  as 
everybody  who  owns  a  cat  or  dog  knows  well.  The  snake  and  lizard 
also  shed  the  whole  outer  covering  of  scales  and  the  turtle  does  the  same. 
The  process  is,  therefore,  a  very  common  one  in  the  animal  kingdom. 

The  plumage  of  birds  is  of  great  economic  importance.  The  ends  of 
the  earth  have  been  ransacked  by  plumage  hunters  who  cater  to  the 
vanity  of  the  fashionable  lady.  The  down  of  the  goose  and  the  duck, 
but  especially  the  eider-duck  of  northern  regions,  is  used  to  stuff  pillows, 
cushions,  quilts  and  even  feather-beds.  The  wing  and  tail  quills  were 
formerly  largely  used  for  pens  bul  the  steel  pen  has  now  entirely  replaced 
them,  1  hough  they  still  furnish  tooth-picks  for  the  fashionable  hotel  and 
the  dining  car,  and  stems  for  fine  sable  brushes.  Feathers  also  are  used 
to  make  dusters  and  to  ornament  fish-hooks. 


A  primary  teacher  reports  that  one  of  her  little  pupils  not  long  since 
handed  her  a  soiled  and  crumpled  note  reading:  "Please  'scuse  Cora 
at  recess  to-day,  'cause  she's  feelin'  kinder  sick." 

"Why,  Cora,"  said  Miss  Brown,  a  little  suspicious,  "this  doesn't 
look  like  your  mamma's  writing." 

"No'm,"  answered  the  unabashed  sinner,  "but  that's  'cause  we're 
teachin'  her  to  write  the  new  wav." 


Teacher — "Oh!  I  wonder  who  sent  me  this  lovely  valentine.  Did 
you,  Lucy?"; 

Lucy — "No,  miss." 

Teacher — "Was  it  you,  Ethel?" 

Ethel— "No,  ma'am." 

Small  Voice — "Why  don't  you  ask  me,  teacher?" — American  School 
Board  Journal. 


Teaching  English  to  Foreign  Children  in  the  West 
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OWING  to  the  fact  that  there  are  so  many  children  of  foreign  parent- 
age attending  the  schools  of  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta, 
I  feel  safe  in  saying  that  no  more  important  subject  confronts 
teachers  in  these  three  provinces  than  that  of  teaching  these  children 
our  English  language. 

In  this  paper  I  shall  deal  with  the  subject  only  as  it  applies  to 
children  beginning  their  school  life.  In  teaching  English  to  adults  a 
somewhat  different  method  would  probably  be  followed. 

First,  we  must  understand  the  home  life  of  the  average  foreign  child. 
Most  of  the  foreign  peoples  in  our  country  come  from  the  peasant  classes 
of  Europe  and  their  home  life  is  vastly  different  from  ours.  With  them 
there  is  much  less  sentiment  and  parental  tenderness  as  we  know  it. 
As  a  general  thing  with  us,  a  child  is  an  important,  precious  thing; 
in  the  average  foreign  home  he  is  regarded  casually  as  a  matter  of  course. 
To  be  sure,  in  the  vast  majority  of  foreign  homes  children  are  treated 
kindly,  but  the  child  is  not  given  the  consideration  which  we  generally 
bestow  on  him.  Children  are  never  "humoured "  and  strangers  as  a  rule 
take  absolutely  no  notice  of  them.  I  have  often  visited  in  foreign  homes 
where  the  children  were  all  made  to  stay  out  in  the  kitchen  and  keep 
quiet  while  the  grown-ups  sat  in  the  best  room  of  the  house — the  little 
ones  sometimes  peeping  furtively  around  the  door  jamb  to  see  what  the 
men  were  doing. 

The  result  of  this  is  that  the  children  are  very  timid  when  addressed 
by  strangers  and  especially  so  when  first  they  go  into  the  presence  of 
that  strangest  of  strangers,  the  school  teacher,  about  whom  their  elder 
brothers  and  sisters  have  spoken  so  often.  The  average  foreign  child  is 
seldom  taken  to  any  place  and  hence  knows  very  little  outside  the  circle 
of  his  home.  This  serves  to  increase  his  bashfulness  when  first  he  goes 
to  school. 

The  successful  teacher's  first  efforts  must  be  devoted  to  overcoming 
this  feeling  of  strangeness  and  timidity.  I  have  found  the  best  way  to 
do  this  is  to  assign  the  child  a  seat  and  then  go  ahead  with  the  school 
and  give  him  very  little  attention  during  the  first  day  or  two.  He  has 
been  used  to  being  left  to  himself  all  his  life  and  in  this  way  much  of  the 
strangeness  will  wear  off.  Four  five-minute  lessons  in  English  words 
will  be  enough  for  each  of  the  first  few  days. 
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The  first  lesson  in  English  is  very  important  because  it  lays  the 
foundation  for  the  others  to  follow  and  in  it  the  child  gets  his  first  and 
most  lasting  impression  of  the  teacher.  We  should  always  study  to 
make  that  first  impression  as  favorable  as  possible  and  above  all  else 
never  to  betray  the  slightest  sign  of  impatience  at  the  child's  slow  progress. 
Just  remember  that  you  received  your  first  instruction  in  your  mother 
tongue  and  probably  it  was  hard  enough  even  at  that.  Be  pleasant, 
not  too  insistent,  and  always  remember  that  repetition  unending  is  often 
the  key  to  success. 

Regarding  procedure,  much  depends  upon  circumstances.  For  my 
part,  I  generally  stand  before  the  little  ones  and  begin  the  first  lesson  thus. 
Putting  my  hands  on  my  head  I  say  "head"  several  times,  indicating 
at  the  same  time  that  I  want  them  to  say  "head".  It  does  not  take  the 
average  youngster  long  to  grasp  the  fact  that  "head"  means  that  which 
yours  hands  are  touching  each  time.  Then  I  proceed  in  the  same  way 
with  arm,  hand,  finger,  thumb,  hair,  eye,  face,  nose,  mouth,  ear,  foot, 
etc.  Most  of  these  names  they  will  learn  in  the  first  two  days.  Then 
I  proceed  with  the  names  of  objects  in  the  room  such  as  window,  globe, 
blackboard,  table,  chair,  desk,  clock,  etc.  In  the  course  of  these  terms, 
I  introduce  such  sentences  as,  "That  is  a  chair",  "that  is  her  head", 
' '  that  is  your  book  " ,  "  this  is  my  seat ' ' . 

As  soon  as  sentences  are  mastered  it  is  easy  to  introduce  verbs  in 
such  connections  as:  "you  walk",  "you  stand  still",  "show  me  your 
arm",  "I  sit  in  my  seat".  At  the  end  of  the  first  week,  if  the  child  is 
not  too  timid,  he  will  be  familiar  with  quite  a  few  sentences  and  words. 
When  young,  they  learn  very  quickly. 

Generally  at  the  end  of  the  first  week,  phonics  and  number  work  can 
be  begun. 

As  a  rule  foreign  children  will  learn  the  different  letters,  the  sounds 
they  represent,  and  the  names  of  the  different  numbers  very  quickly — 
even  before  they  know  very  much  English.  In  teaching  phonics  at  this 
stage  it  is  often  difficult  to  find  words  which  mean  anything  to  the 
children — their  knowledge  of  English  is  so  limited  that  it  is  best  to  put 
phonics  aside  until  they  are  more  familiar  with  the  English  vocabulary. 

At  this  point,  I  will  say  that  I  think  it  well  to  prohibit  the  use  of  any 
language  other  than  English  around  the  school.  Compel  the  children 
to  use  English  in  their  own  conversation  and  they  will  soon  master  it. 
The  teacher  should  assist  the  pupils  as  much  as  possible  in  this  task  by 
conversing  with  them  on  the  playground  at  recess  time  and  taking  a  lead 
in  their  games.  In  this  way  they  will  often  learn  nearly  as  much  English 
outside  of  the  school  as  inside. 

The  next  step  is  to  help  the  children  to  master  the  English  idiom. 
We  find  the  children  speaking  and  writing  English  with  the  idiom  of  their 
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native  tongue.  To  overcome  this  requires  continual  effort  and  some- 
times success  will  never  entirely  crown  the  teacher's  efforts.  The  home 
influences  are  often  too  strong.  But  if  we  cannot  secure  good  English 
in  every  case,  let  us  not  forget  that,  for  purposes  of  racial  assimilation, 
bad  English  is  much  to  be  preferred  to  no  English  at  all.  To  overcome 
the  foreign  idiom  and  improve  the  pupil's  English,  I  would  recommend 
that  great  stress  be  placed  on  reading,  oral  and  written  composition  and 
memory  work.  I  would  have  them  take  their  readers  home  every  night, 
write  a  composition  to  be  read  by  the  pupil  before  the  class  at  least  three 
times  a  week  and  commit  something  to  memory  to  be  recited  aloud  to  the 
class  at  least  twice  a  week.  Composition  and  memory  work  can  be 
made  to  alternate  on  the  time  table. 

I  would  not  hand  the  compositions  back  corrected  to  the  pupils  in  a 
foreign  school.  Such  a  course  would  leave  too  many  bad  examples  lying 
around.  It  is  far  better  to  burn  the  papers.  The  teacher,  however, 
should  read  the  papers  carefully  to  see  which  type  of  mistake  is  most 
common.  Then  take  frequent  lessons  on  this  most  common  type  of 
mistake  until  it  disappears,  and  then  in  the  same  way  tackle  a  mistake 
of  another  type.  It  would  be  hopeless  to  attack  all  the  mistakes  at  once, 
but  much  progress  can  be  made  by  tackling  them  one  at  a  time. 

Now  we  come  to  the  last  important  consideration,  that  of  increasing 
the  pupil's  knowledge  of  English  words — his  vocabulary.  First  teach 
him  the  use  of  a  dictionary  early,  and  see  that  there  are  several  in  the 
school. 

I  have  found  that  the  spelling  lesson  is  one  of  the  most  useful  in- 
struments for  extending  the  pupil's  knowledge  of  English  words.  With 
the  lower  grades,  I  write  the  words  in  the  spelling  lesson  on  the  black- 
board. Before  the  class  begins  studying  it,  I  bring  them  before  the  black- 
board and  go  over  the  words  with  them,  telling  in  the  simplest  English 
the  meaning  of  each  word  and  using  it  in  a  sentence.  But  with  the 
higher  grades  I  proceed  differently.  If  the  different  grades  are  small. 
I  combine  two  or  more  to  make  a  spelling  class  of  ten  or  more.  Then  I 
take  one  lesson  a  day  from  the  speller  and  lay  great  stress  on  the  pupils 
being  able  to  express  the  meaning  of  the  different  words.  After  about 
half  an  hour  of  study  in  which  the  dictionary  plays  an  important  part, 
I  have  the  class  line  up  in  front  of  the  room.  One  end  of  the  line  is  the 
"head  of  the  class"  and  the  other  is  the  "foot  of  the  class".  Com- 
mencing at  the  "head"  of  the  class,  I  ask  the  meaning  of  a  word  in  the 
spelling  lesson.  If  the  pupil  can't  give  it  in  equivalent  English  words, 
he  must  go  down  to  the  "foot"  of  the  class.  I  have  used  this  device 
with  great  success  in  a  school  where  all  the  children  are  of  Doukhobor 
parentage.  The  pupils  take  great  interest  and  the  competition  for  the 
place  of  honour  is  very  keen.     I  believe  there  is  nothing  better  than  the 
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above  device  for  improving  and  developing  in  the  foreign  boy  or  girl  the 
ability  to  express  thoughts  clearly  in  English. 

The  task  of  assimilating  the  great  hordes  of  immigrants  which  have 
poured  upon  our  shores  from  all  parts  of  Europe  during  the  past  few  years 
falls  heaviest  upon  the  public  schools.  The  first  and  most  important 
stage  in  the  process  of  racial  assimilation  is  the  teaching  the  foreigner  our 
language  because  it  is  only  through  it  that  he  will  be  in  any  measure 
brought  into  intellectual  contact  with  our  civilization.  The  adult  is 
generally  beyond  our  reach,  but  we  must  get  right  after  the  first  genera- 
tion of  children  and  keep  diligently  on  the  job  if  the  process  of  racial 
assimilation  is  to  be  a  speedy  success.  We  must  teach  the  children  of 
these  immigrants  our  language,  our  literature,  our  history,  our  customs 
and  our  national  ideals  so  that  they  may  grow  up  Canadians  in  thought 
and  spirit  if  not  in  blood  and  appearance.  Let  us,  then,  study  our  methods 
v  ith  great  diligence. 


Book  Reviews 

A  Frimer  of  Practice  on  the  Four  French  Conjugations,  by  Henrietta 
M.  Arthur.  G.  Bell  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  London.  50  pages.  Price  15  cents. 
The  editor  of  this  little  volume  states  that  "this  primer  is  the  outcome 
of  my  own  experience  both  as  a  learner  and  a  teacher  of  French."  It  is 
simply  a  series  of  drill  exercises  in  both  French  and  English  such  as  the 
practical  teacher  would  make  use  of  in  enabling  a  class  to  master  the 
forms  of  the  regular  French  verb.  A  chapter  is  devoted  to  each  tense 
and  much  practice  is  given  in  the  various  forms  of  typical  verbs  from 
each  of  the  four  conjugations.  As  the  point  of  emphasis  is  the  verb,  the 
vccabulary  used  is  comparatively  limited  in  its  scope.  To  teachers  of 
French  this  book  should  be  helpful  and  suggestive,  especially  in  review 
lessons.  f.  v.  p. 

Contes  de  VHeure  Presente,  by  Level  and  Robert- Dumas.  Blackie 
&  Sons,  Limited,  London.  128  pages.  Price  20  cents.  Students  who 
have  gained  some  little  facility  in  reading  French  will  find  this  little 
volume  of  short  stories  exceptionally  interesting.  In  it  are  included  two 
stories  by  Level,  and  six  by  Robert-Dumas,  all  of  which  appeared  first 
in  the  "Monde  Illustre",  and  the  "Paris  Journal".  The  tense,  vivid, 
forceful,  "newspaper"  style  of  these  stories  should  make  a  strong  appeal 
to  students  surfeited  by  a  diet  of  sentimental  comedies  of  the  Perrichon 
type.  The  annotations  are  in  French,  but  are  expressed  in  simple 
language  and  should  present  little  difficulty  to  the  average  student. 
Outlines  of  topics  for  free  composition  and  an  excellent  vocabulary  are 
additional  features  of  a  book  which,  as  a  supplementary  reading  text, 
might  very  well  find  a  place  in  Canadian  secondary  schools.       h.  v.  p. 


Little  Tots'  Corner  for  September 

HELENA  V.   BOOKER 

Wentworth  Public  School,  Hamilton 

BACK  from  the  woods,  the  lake,  or  the  country  troop  the  children. 
Do  we  ever  wonder  at  the  eagerness  and  enthusiasm  with  which 
they  appear  before  us  in  September?  Remember  that  it  is  the 
love  of  the  new,  the  untried,  the  unknown  which  appeals  to  them,  and 
try  to  make  your  year's  work  full  of  these  elements.  Are  any  of  them 
reluctant  to  come?  It  is  probably  because  the  past  months  have  been 
full  of  pleasure,  of  activity,  of  freedom.  Can  we  fill  our  school  year  so 
full  of  these  essentials  to  childhood  that  all  reluctance  will  vanish? 
In  planning  to  interest  your  pupils  you  are  accomplishing  something 
equally  vital — you  are  interesting  yourself. 

For  the  first  few  days,  until  your  class  is  ready  to  be  divided  into 
sections,  try  this  time-table,  bul  just  here  a  warning.  Follow  a  time- 
table but  do  not  be  led  into  slavery.  If  in  the  midst  of  your  reading 
lesson  a  moth  bursts  its  cocoon,  and  emerges,  dripping  and  limp  but 
alive,  who  can  blame  small  heads  for  turning  to  see  this  long-expected 
miracle,  or  small  minds  for  refusing  to  concentrate  on  anything  so  dead 
as  a  reader?  Drop  the  other  work  and  enjoy  the  moment  with  the 
children.  It  does  not  come  every  day.  In  the  light  of  that  old-time 
fetich,  the  time-table,  this  may  be  high  treason,  but  in  the  light  of  the 
modern  fetich,  child-study,  it  is  good  doctrine. 

In  this  city,  primary  and  kindergarten  hours  are  9  to  11  a.m.,  and 
2  to  4  p.m.  Where  children  are  required  to  stay  until  12,  make  the  last 
hour  recreative. 

Time-Table. 

9.00-  9.10 — Opening  Exercises  and  Singing.  2.00-2.10 — Singing,  Reproduction  Story. 

9.10-  9.20— Morning  Talk.  2.10-2.15— Mental  Number  Work. 

9.20-  9.35— Lesson  in  Number.  2.15-2.20— Review  Words. 

9.35-  9.40— Marching  or  Exercise.  2.20-2.40— Blackboard  Reading. 

9.40-10.00— Busy  Work  in  Number.  2.40-2.45— Exercise. 

10.00-10.15— Recess.  2.45-3.00— Busy  Work  in  Reading. 

10.15-10.30— Phonic  Lesson.  3.00-3.15— Recess. 

10.30-10.35— Singing  or  Game.  3.15-3.20— Phonic  Review. 

10.35-10.45— Teach  New  Word.  3.20-3.35— Writing  or  Drawing. 

10.45-11.00— Writing  of  New  Word.  3.35-3.40— Story. 

3.40-4.00 — Nature  Study,  Art,  Language. 


Dramatization,  etc. 
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Let  the  morning  talk  at  first  be  such  as  to  make  the  children  feel  at 
home,  their  families,  what  they  did  in  holidays,  what  they  saw  coming 
to  school,  what  games  they  like  best,  what  toys  they  have  left  since 
Christmas.     Later    on  Manners  and  Morals  talks  may  be  introduced. 

The  number-lesson  the  first  day  should  be  purely  objective,  and 
should  aim  at  ascertaining  the  stage  which  each  child  has  reached  in 
number.  Have  the  class  analyse  the  school-room;  how  many  windows, 
how  many  panes  in  each,  how  many  in  all;  how  many  doors,  how  many 
panels  in  each,  how  many  in  all;  how  many  chairs;  how  many  desks  in 
each  row  down,  across;  how  many  pictures  on  each  wall,  on  two  walls, 
etc.?  Note  the  children  who  are  slower,  those  who  are  quicker,  and  jot 
down  results.  Continue  this  for  a  day  or  two  and  you  will  learn  where 
to  begin  in  actual  number-teaching. 

Teach  the  conception  of  the  numbers  as  wholes  first,  say  up  to  5  or 
6,  and  leave  on  the  blackboard  the  picture  of  each  number  with  the 
corresponding  figure  beside  it.  Always  use  a  symmetrical  group  to 
represent  a  number,  preferably  the  domino  style  of  numbering.  A 
long  row  of  seven  dots  is  much  harder  to  visualise  than  a  group  of  three 
at  the  top,  three  at  the  bottom  and  one  in  the  middle.  In  grouping 
try  to  have  one  number  lead  up  to  another,  e.g.,  four  is  pictured  in  square 
formation;  place  one  in  the  middle  to  obtain  five.  When  teaching  the 
conception  of  a  number  appeal  to  as  many  of  the  senses  as  possible,  show 
the  number  in  as  many  ways  and  with  as  many  materials  as  possible. 
Have  children  touch  five  desks,  place  five  cards,  take  five  steps,  ring  the 
bell  five  times,  pick  out  five  pictures  on  wall,  show  five  fingers,  nod  five 
times,  and  for  busy  work  make  five  objects  with  pegs  or  cards,  draw 
pictures  of  five  apples,  five  dots,  five  chairs,  etc.  You  may  find  that  a 
child  can  recognise  five  apples  but  cannot  take  five  steps. 

Before  taking  up  six  review  all  previous  numbers  well.  Erase  the 
figures  beside  your  number-pictures  and  place  one  figure  at  a  time  on 
the  blackboard,  having  the  child  show  picture  to  correspond.  Reverse 
the  process,  show  the  picture  and  have  child  point  to  number. 

When  the  numbers  up  to  six  are  known  as  wholes,  begin  analyzing 
but  always  show  the  number  as  a  whole  as  a  starting  point.  Show  the 
picture  of  three  as  two  above  and  one  below.  Place  a  ruler  in  the  middle 
of  the  picture.  "How  many  dots  above?"  —(two).  "How  many  below?" 
— (one).     "How  many  altogether?" — (three). 

Phonics  at  first  will  be  oral.  (See  page  11,  Manual  of  Primary 
Reading).  For  the  first  day's  lesson  take  various  ear-tests.  Have 
children  close  eyes  while  teacher  taps  various  objects — bell,  window, 
blackboard,  paper,  tumbler,  etc.  Children  tell  what  was  struck.  Have  a 
child  go  to  any  part  of  room  and  speak;  with  closed  eyes  children  point 
to  child  and  if  possible  tell  who  she  is.     Another  day  sound  the  names 
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of  objects  in  the  room  and  have  child  point  to  object.  Do  not  separate 
sounds  too  much  at  first,  e.g.,  ch-air.  Next  day  try  sounding  pupils' 
names  and  have  child  stand  as  he  hears  his  name.  Similarly  take 
names  of  objects  in  the  kitchen,  in  the  yard,  names  of  animals,  etc. 
Touch  an  object  (chair)  and  have  pupils  give  words  to  rhyme  (hair, 
pear,  scare,  etc.).  After  the  first  week  let  the  pupils  try  sounding  words 
slowly  as  the  teacher  has  done.  When  ready  for  analysis  of  words, 
analyse  out  initial  sounds  only  at  first,  then  final  rounds.  Middle  sounds 
are  much  harder  to  recognise.  When  a  sound  has  been  obtained  by 
analysis,  say  a  long  list  of  sounds  and  have  children  raise  hand  each 
time  they  hear  the  new  sound.  Have  them  give  other  words  containing 
that  sound.  After  three  weeks,  written  phonics  may  be  begun.  (See 
page  13,  Manual  of  Primary  Reading).  Teach  one  new  word  a  day  at 
first.  Do  not  worry  if  the  child  does  not  write  the  word  well.  The 
object  just  now  is  not  writing,  but  reading.  We  are  merely  helping 
word-recognition  by  giving  the  motor  image  of  the  hand.  The  work  on 
pages  23  and  24  of  the  Manual  may  occupy  a  month  or  more.  Keep 
a  list  on  the  blackboard  of  name-words  taught,  and  beside  each  draw  the 
corresponding  picture.  This  is  important,  as  a  child  absorbs  much 
unconsciously,  and  pictures  are  excellent  silent  teachers. 

For  drill  rub  out  the  words  beside  the  pictures.  Put  the  words  in 
a  list  on  the  blackboard.  Point  to  picture  of  mat,  and  have  child  show 
"mat"  in  list.  When  all  words  have  been  shown,  reverse  the  process, 
teacher  pointing  to  the  word  and  the  child  to  picture.  Try  this  guessing 
game.  Teacher  says,  "I  am  thinking  of  something  we  wipe  our  feet  on ". 
Child  points  to  "mat".  "I  am  thinking  of  something  that  lives  in 
the  water".  Child  points  to  "fish",  etc.  On  large  papers  write  the 
words  as  taught  Call  this  "Moving  Pictures".  Hold  all  papers  in 
hand  showing  only  outside  one.  Children  who  know  the  word  may 
signify.  When  correct  word  is  given  remove  first  paper,  placing  it  at 
the  back  and  thus  revealing  second  paper.  Increase  the  speed  of  this 
process  as  recognition  of  the  words  becomes  quicker.  This  may  also 
be  worked  by  having  child  run  and  point  to  picture  as  word  on  paper 
appears.  Lastly  distribute  all  the  slips.  At  a  clap  of  the  teacher's  hand 
all  children  who  have  papers  run  and  place  them  beside  the  corresponding 
pictures.  Repeat  this  till  all  children  have  had  a  paper.  Make  a  set  of 
number-cards  containing  pictures  of  the  numbers  as  taught  and  use  them 
in  the  same  way.  Other  devices: — Place  each  word  known  in  a  picture 
of  a  fish  on  blackboard.  Enclose  all  with  a  chalk-line,  and  call  it  a 
fish-pond.  Have  children  fish  with  a  pointer  and  as  each  word  is  named 
(or  fish  is  caught)  teachei  erases  it  and  puts  it  on  the  bank  of  the  pond 
or  on  a  string.     Similarly  words  may  be  fruit  or  leaves  on  a  large  tree. 
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Picturing  them  as  furniture  in  a  house,  setting  the  house  on  fire,  and 
having  children  save  the  furniture,  naming  each  as  saved,  creates  some 
excitemeni . 

When  sufficient  words  have  been  taught  to  begin  sentence  reading, 
use  the  blackboard  unsparingly  and  do  not  be  in  a  hurry  to  place  readers 
in  the  children's  hands.  Children  are  ready  memorizers,  and  soon  know 
every  word  of  the  Primer  by  heart.  Blackboard  reading,  giving  each 
child  a  different  story,  is  the  most  "safe  and  sane"  method  of  preventing 
parrot-work. 

Foi  busy-work  in  reading  chalk  the  new  word  on  desk  and  have  child 
outline  it  with  pegs,  corn,  etc.  Make  little  cards  one  inch  by  one-half 
inch  and  write  on  these  all  the  first  words  of  the  Primer.  If  possible 
give  each  child  a  set  of  these  in  a  little  box  in  his  own  desk.  Children 
will  bring  you  little  chocolate  boxes  about  four  inches  long  which  are 
excellent  for  the  purpose.  These  word-cards  are  very  useful  at  all  stages 
of  Primary  work  and  well  repay  the  teacher  for  her  trouble.  Children 
may  find  the  new  word  taught,  find  all  words  with  a  given  sound  in, 
build  a  given  story,  and  later  on  build  original  stories  from  1  hese  cards. 

Stories. — For  the  first  few  days  tell  the  old  favourites,  Red  Riding 
Hood,  Jack  and  the  Beanstalk,  Cinderella,  etc.  The  children  never 
tire  of  these,  and  moreover  a  bond  of  sympathy  is  at  once  established 
when  the  child  learns  that  his  teacher  knows  all  his  own  story-gems. 
Tell  stories  to  primary  children  instead  of  reading  them,  and  put  all  the 
life  and  vim  of  which  you  are  capable  into  them. 

What  shall  we  do  with  the  bright  pupils  who  finish  their  work  before 
the  slow  ones  are  well  started?  An  abundance  of  busy -work  material 
is  the  solution  of  this  problem.  Shoe-pegs,  corn,  melon-seeds,  may  be 
dyed  in  the  primary  and  secondary  colours.  Three  packages  of  dye — 
red,  blue  and  yellow- — will  accomplish  this  and  will  last  several  years. 
Have  pupils  sort  these  for  one  busy-work  period.  Place  pegs  vertically, 
equal  distances  apart  and  call  them  armies.  Place  horizontally  and  call 
thern  mats.  Place  obliquely  and  call  them  ladders.  Repeat  these 
exercises  alternating  colours.  Form  squares  (cakes),  oblongs  (trains), 
circles  (plates),  triangles  (chicken-coops),  etc.  Illustrate  any  number- 
fact,  e.g.,  make  three  chicken-coops  in  one  group  and  two  in  another 
to  illustrate  3  +  2  =  5. 

Illustrate  word  taught,  e.g.,  lay  pegs  to  form  a  picture  of  cap  and 
soon  children  learn  to  lay  pegs  to  form  ihe  word  itself.  These  materials 
can  be  laid  to  represent  many  objects  in  the  room,  e.g.,  four  pegs  may  form 
a  chair,  three  a  bell,  five  a  hat,  etc.  If  the  art  lesson  has  been  a  tree, 
form  a  tree  with  the  pegs  or  seeds.  But  in  all  busy-work  give  definite 
work  and  look  for  definite  results  or  a  careless  waste  of  time  ensues. 
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Nature  Study. — Try  to  find  the  milk-weed  caterpillar,  cabbage-worm, 
and  parsley -worm.  Remove  the  bottom  from  old  chalk  boxes,  cover 
with  wire  netting  and  you  have  suitable  boxes  in  which  to  keep  these 
catei  pillars.  The  sliding  side  forms  the  door  through  which  they  may 
be  fed.  Put  the  food  in  a  little  bottle  of  water  in  the  box  to  keep  it 
fresh.     Just  have  the  children  watch  these  and  note  the  changes. 

Gather  large  pictures  representing  plainly  some  one  thing  (baby, 
horse,  house).  Pin  these  on  the  wall  and  attach  to  each  a  large  card 
bearing  the  corresponding  word  and  say  nothing  about  them.  Next 
month  we  will  solve  this  riddle. 


Book  Reviews 

The  Horace  Mann  Readers  by  Walter  L.  Hervey,  PhD.,  Member  of  Board  of  Examin- 
ers, New  York  City,  formerly  President  of  Teachers  College;  and  Melvin  Hix,  B.S., 
Principal  of  Public  School  No.  9,  Long  Island  City,  New  York  City.  Primer  30c; 
First  Reader  32c;  Second  Reader  40c;  Third  Reader  48c;  Fourth  Reader  55c;  Fifth 
Reader  65c;  Sixth  Reader;  Daily  Lesson  Plans,  Manual  for  the  Teacher,  First 
Year,  75c;  Daily  Lesson  Plans,  Second  Year;  Phonogram  Cards.  Primer  Set,  26  cards 
25c;  Word  Cards,  Primer  Set,  130  cards  $1.25;  Phonogram  Cards,  First  Reader  Set, 
115  cards  $1.00;  Practice  Primer;  Introductory  Second  Reader  40c;  Introductory 
Third  Reader.  Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.,  New  York.  The  Horace  Mann  Readers 
should  find  a  place  in  every  school  library.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  primer  and 
first  reader  wherein  the  authors  have  certainly  applied  the  best  in  educational  theory 
concerning  the  teaching  of  primary  reading.  "Let  Thought  Lead"  is  their  motto  from 
the  very  beginning.  This  should  be  the  motto  of  every  teacher  of  primary  reading 
The  vital  question  of  phonics  is  consequently  subordinated  to  its  proper  place.  Some 
of  the  many  means  used  in  teaching  beginners  to  read  are:  story  telling,  dramatization, 
silent  reading,  singing,  phonics,  games,  labelling,  flash  reading,  rapid  sentence  drills, 
incidental  reading  conversation,  pictures,  word-building,  word  problems.  I  cannot  too 
strongly  urge  that  teachers  of  primary  grades  make  a  close  study  of  these  books. 

F.  E.  c. 

The  Best  Private  Schools,  468  pages,  price  $2.00.  Porter  E.  Sargent,  50  Congress 
Street,  Boston.  This  is  a  very  attractive  volume  and  one  in  which  parents  will  be 
particularly  interested,  especially  at  this  time  of  year.  It  treats  of  the  Mission  of  a 
Private  School,  the  Choice  of  a  School,  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Private  Schools  in 
America;  Boys'  and  Girls'  Summer  Camps  and  related  subjects.  It  describes  about 
1,200  American  and  79  Canadian  Private  Schools,  Music  Schools  and  Art  Schools.  The 
comparative  tables  and  educational  directories  are  exceedingly  interesting  and  valuable 
to  anyone  connected  in  any  way  with  educational  affairs.  This  book  should  be  an 
excellent  guide  to  parents  in  selecting  a  school  for  boy  or  girl;  its  descriptions  of  schools 
and  camps  are  entirely  free  from  bias  and  commercialism  and  are  evidently  the  result 
of  a  great  deal  of  careful  work.  Educationalists  generally  will  find  it  one  of  the  most 
interesting  of  recent  books. 


Diary  of  the  War 

{Continued  from  the  June  number.) 

MAY. 

May  1.  British  trawler  Colombia  attacked  and  sunk  in  the  North  Sea  by  two  German 
torpedo-boats,  which  were  afterwards  sunk  by  British  destroyers.  British 
destroyer  Recruit  torpedoed  and  sunk  in  the  North  Sea.  American  oil- 
tank  steamer  Gulflight  torpedoed  by  a  German  submarine  off  the  Scillies. 

May  2.  The  Norwegian  steamer  Baldwin  and  the  Swedish  steamer  Elsa  sunk  in  the 
North  Sea  by  the  U39.  The  Austro-German  army  defeats  the  Russians 
very  heavily  south  of  Cracow. 

May  3.  General  Botha  arrives  within  sixty  miles  of  Windhoek.  Eight  British  trawlers 
sunk  by  a  submarine  in  the  North  Sea. 

May     4.  Germans  gain  a  footing  on  Hill  60. 

May  7.  The  Cunarder  Lusitania  sunk  by  a  German  submarine  off  the  Old  Head  of 
Kinsale.  1,142  lives  lost.  British  destroyer  Maori  mined  and 
sunk  off  the  Belgian  coast;  her  crew  and  some  of  the  men  of  H.M.S. 
Crusader,  which  went  to  her  help,  captured. 

May  8.  French  forces  win  a  victory  north  of  Arras.  Germans  occupy  the  Russian 
port  of  Libau  on  the  Baltic.  Turks  defeated  on  Gallipoli  Peninsula  after 
three  days'  fighting. 

May  9.  British  first  army  advances  at  Festubert.  China  accepts  the  demands  in 
Japan's  final  note. 

May  10.  French  again  victorious  north  of  Arras.  Zeppelins  raid  Southend;  one  life 
lost.     Anti-German  riots  break  out  in  many  English  towns. 

May  11.  Russians  victorious  over  the  Austrians  near  the  Roumanian  frontier. 

May  12.  French  continue  their  progress  north  of  Arras.  H.M.S.  Goliath  torpedoed  and 
sunk  in  the  Dardanelles  by  a  submarine;  500  lives  lost.  British  sub- 
marine E14  penetrates  into  the  Sea  of  Marmora  and  sinks  two  Turkish 
gunboats  and  a  transport.  General  Botha  enters  Windhoek  the  capital 
of  German  South-West  Africa.  General  Cox's  brigade  repulses  a  Turkish 
attack  on  the  Gallipoli  Peninsula. 

May  13.  The  French  capture  Carency  and  a  large  quantity  of  German  war  material. 
Lord  Bryce's  committee  of  inquiry  publishes  its  report  on  the  German 
atrocities  in  Belgium. 

May  14.  Russians  forced  to  continue  their  retreat  in  Poland  and  Galicia.  Germans 
occupy  Jaroslav. 

May  15.  Text  of  the  American  Note  to  Germany  on  the  submarine  "blockade"  pub- 
lished. Austrians  enter  Sambor,  south  of  Przemysl.  Lord  Fisher,  the 
First  Sea  Lord,  resigns. 

May  16.  Lancashire  territorials  make  progress  on  the  Gallipoli  Peninsula.  British 
capture  two  German  lines  south  of  Richebourg  l'Avoue;  further  south 
they  cross  the  Festubert  Quinque  road  and  advance  nearly  a  mile.  King 
of  Italy  requests  Signor  Salandra  to  remain  in  office 
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May  17.  British  First  Army  captures  two  miles  of  German  trenches  south  of  Riche- 
bourg  l'Avoue.  Germans  forced  across  the  Yser  by  French  artillery  fire. 
Germans  defeat  the  Russians  and  force  several  crossings  of  the  River  San. 
A  Zeppelin  drops  about  fifty  bombs  on  Ramsgate,  but  it  is  attacked  and 
disabled  by  British  aeroplanes;  no  casualties. 

May  18.  Lord  Kitchener  asks  for  300,000  more  recruits  and  announces  that  Allies 
intend  to  use  asphyxiating  gases. 

May  19.  Premier  Asquith  announces  that  a  Coalition  Government  is  about  to  be  formed. 
German  attack  on  Przemysl  begun.  Australasian  troops  inflict  a  loss  of 
7,000  on  the  Turks  in  the  Dardanelles  campaign. 

May  20.  Italian  Chamber  passes  vote  of  confidence  in  the  Ministry.  Two  German 
Taubes  brought  down  by  French  artillery. 

May  21.  French  complete  the  capture  of  the  Lorette  Hills  and  take  250  prisoners. 
The  French  division  makes  progress  at  the  Dardanelles. 

May  22.  Troop  train  carrying  500  men  of  the  Royal  Scots  wrecked  near  Carlisle;  200 
killed  and  many  injured. 

May  23.  Italy  declares  war  on  Austria.  Turkish  gunboat  sunk  by  British  submarine. 
Turks  are  granted  an  armistice  in  order  to  bury  3,000  of  their  dead  killed 
between  May  18th  and  20th. 

May  24.  General  Mackensen's  army  attacks  the  Russian  positions  between  the  rivers 
Lubaczowka  and  San.  Italians  attack  Austrians  and  march  towards 
Trent  and  Trieste.  Austrian  aircraft  raid  Italian  coast  towns.  Italian 
destroyer  bombards  the  Austrian  port  of  Porto  Buso. 

May  25.  German  submarine  U21  sinks  H.M.S.  Triumph  in  the  Aegean  Sea. 

May  26.  Zeppelin  raid  on  Southend;  two  women  killed.  Constitution  of  the  new 
Cabinet  announced. 

May  27.  H.M.S.  Majestic  sunk  off  the  Dardanelles  by  the  German  submarine  U21. 
H.M.S.  Irene  blown  up  in  Sheerness  harbour;  300  lives  lost.  Eighteen 
French  aeroplanes  bombard  the  Baden  Aniline  Company's  works  at 
Ludwigshafen  and  destroy  part  of  the  chlorine  plant.  Russians  win  a 
victory  at  Sieniawa  on  the  San.  Italian  forces  occupy  Ala.  Hull  steamer 
Cadeby  sunk  off  the  Scillies  by  gunfire  from  a  German  submarine. 

May  28.  Admiral  Sir  Henry  Jackson  succeeds  Lord  Fisher  as  First  Sea  Lord.  Opera- 
tions on  the  Gallipoli  Peninsula  from  May  6th  to  19th  described  in  a 
despatch  from  General  Hamilton.  Submarine  Ell  sinks  a  Turkish  trans- 
port and  a  supply  ship  in  the  Sea  of  Marmora.  Newcastle  steamer 
Spennymoor  and  the  Elder-Dempster  cargo  liner  Ethiope  sunk  by  a 
submarine  in  the  Channel. 

May  30.  White  Star  liner  Megantic  unsuccessfully  attacked  by  German  submarine 
off  Queenstown. 

May  31.  German  reply  to  the  American  Note  on  the  sinking  of  the  Lusitania  and  other 
vessels  published. 

JUNE. 

June  1.  French  capture  the  sugar  refinery  at  Souchez  after  two  days'  battle  and  make 
progress  in  "The  Labyrinth".  German  attack  on  Bzura-Rawka  line 
repulsed.  Austrian  aeroplanes  bombard  Italian  towns  of  Brindisi,  Bari 
and  Molfetta;  four  killed. 

June  2.  Italians  cross  the  Isonzo,  and  establish  themselves  on  Monte  Nero.  Germans 
capture  three  of  the  forts  at  Przemysl.  German  transports  torpedoed 
by  British  submarine  in  the  Sea  of  Marmora. 
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June  3.  Austro-German  forces  capture  Przemysl  and  advance  towards  Lemberg. 
Amara,  on  the  Tigris,  captured  by  the  British.  British  capture  German 
trenches  at  Givenchy  along  a  front  of  200  yards. 

June  4.  Anglo-French  attack  on  the  Gallipoli  Peninsula  results  in  the  capture  of  lines 
of  trenches,  length  three  miles,  depth  500  yards. 

June  6.  Zeppelin  raid  on  the  East  Coast;  24  killed  and  40  injured.  Von  Linsingen 
forces  a  crossing  of  the  Dniester  at  Zurawno,  forty  miles  from  Lemberg. 

June  7.  Flight  Sub-Lieutenant  Warneford  destroys  a  Zeppelin  between  Ghent  and 
Brussels  at  a  height  of  6,000  feet.  British  airmen  drop  bombs  on  airship 
shed  at  Evere,  north  of  Brussels,  and  destroy  a  Zeppelin.  French  capture 
two  lines  of  trenches  at  Hebuterne,  south-west  of  Arras,  and  at  Moulin- 
sous-Touvent,  north  of  the  Aisne. 

June  8.  German  counter-attacks  at  Hebuterne  repulsed;  further  French  gains  in  the 
"Labyrinth  "  at  Neuville  St.  Vaast.  Mr.  Bryan,  United  States  Secretary 
of  State,  resigns.  Victoria  Cross  conferred  on  Flight  Sub-Lieutenant 
Warneford. 

June  9.  Canada  resolves  to  raise  a  further  force  of  35,000  men.  British  casualties 
to  May  31st  given  by  Mr.  Asquith  as  258,069.  United  States  sends  a 
second  note  to  Germany  on  the  sinking  of  the  Lusitania.  Montfalcone 
captured  by  the  Italians.  Mr.  Balfour  announces  that  a  German  sub- 
marine had  been  sunk  during  the  past  few  days  and  that  of  the  crew  six 
officers  and  twenty-one  men  had  been  made  prisoners. 

June  10.  British  torpedo-boats  No's.  10  and  12  torpedoed  by  a  German  submarine  off 
the  East  Coast  and  sunk.  Russians  drive  the  Austrian  and  German 
troops  who  had  crossed  the  Dniester  at  Zurawno  back  again  and  make 
16,000  prisoners. 

June  11.  Gradisca  on  the  Isonzo  securely  held  by  the  Italians.  The  Breslau  attacked 
by  a  Russian  destroyer  near  the  Bosphorus  and  severely  damaged.  Ger- 
man attack  on  Mosciska  repulsed  by  the  Russians  with  great  loss. 

June  12.  Austro-Germans  again  cross  the  Dniester  at  Kolomea.  Italians  bombard 
the  fortress  of  Malborghetto.  Souchez  railway  station  captured  by  the 
French. 

June  13.  Austro-Germans  make  a  successful  attack  on  Russian  front  from  Mosciska 
north  to  the  San.  M.  Venezelos  gains  193  seats  out  of  316  in  the  Greek 
general  election. 

June  14.  Austro-Germans  advance  to  Jaworow,  north-west  of  Lemberg.  Austrian 
attacks  in  the  Carnic  Alps  repulsed  by  Italians. 

June  15.  French  airmen  bombard  Karlsruhe.  Mr.  Asquith  moves  vote  of  credit  for 
£1,250,000.  British  carry  German  trenches  along  a  mile  front  east  of 
Festubert,  but  fail  to  hold  them.  Zeppelins  raid  East  Coast;  16  killed 
and  40  injured. 

June  16.  British  carried  German  first  line  trenches  and  some  of  second  along  a  front 
of  1,000  yards  north  of  Hooge.  French  advance  along  the  Fecht  valley 
and  capture  Steinbruck,  a  suburb  of  Metzeral. 

June  18.  Petrograd  announces  that  during  the  past  month's  operation  the  Austro- 
German  losses  were  from  120,000  to  150,000.  Italian  coast  raided  by 
Austrian  warships  with  little  damage. 

June  19.  Russians  defeated  by  Austro-Germans  and  compelled  to  retreat  towards 
Lemberg  from  Grodek  Lakes  line. 

June  20.  Zolkiew  and  Rawa  Ruska  captured  by  the  Austro-Germans.  Italians  con- 
solidate their  position  on  Monte  Nero.  British  aeroplane  drives  off  a 
German  super-biplane  with  two  engines. 
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June  21.  Metzeral  captured  by  the  French  who  also  make  progress  towards  Souchez. 
De  Wet  found  guilty  of  treason  and  sentenced  to  six  years'  imprisonment 
and  a  fine  of  $10,000.  Mr.  McKenna  announces  issuance  of  a  war  loan, 
unlimited  in  amount,  at  par  and  bearing  interest  at  four  and  a  half  per 
cent.  Successful  attack  made  on  the  Turkish  positions  on  the  Gallipoli 
Peninsula  by  the  French  and  British. 

June  22.  Lemberg  re-captured  by  the  second  Austrian  army.  Austrians  defeated 
near  Nizniow  and  thrown  back  across  the  Dniester.  Sondernach,  south 
of  Metzeral,  captured  by  the  French.  German  submarine  sunk  at 
Borkum,  apparently  as  the  result  of  an  explosion. 

June  23.  Munitions  Bill  introduced  into  House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  Lloyd  George. 
Austrians  cross  the  Dniester  along  the  line  Zurawno-Demeskowce,  but 
are  heavily  defeated  and  flung  back  across  the  river. 

June  24.  British  government  waives  the  right  of  confiscation  in  respect  of  breaches  of 
blockade.  German  attack  with  asphyxiating  bombs  and  burning  liquid 
at  Calonne  on  the  Meuse  repulsed  by  the  French. 

June  25.  Russians  fight  delaying  action  at  Bobrka,  eighteen  miles  south-east  of  Lem- 
berg. Bukoba,  a  German  port  on  Lake  Nyanza,  destroyed  by  British 
East  African  force.     French  throw  twenty  bombs  on  Douai  station. 

June  26.  General  Sukhomlinoff,  Russian  Minister  of  War,  resigns  and  is  succeeded  by 
General  Polivanoff.  Germans  obtain  footing  on  sunken  road  between 
Ablain  and  Angres,  north  of  Souchez,  along  a  front  of  200  yards. 

June  27.  Germans  capture  Halicz.  Russians  retreat  to  the  Gnila  Lipa.  Austro- 
German  army  advances  towards  the  Bug.  French  airmen  bombard 
Zeppelin  sheds  at  Friedrichshafen. 

June  28.  French  recapture  the  lost  sunken  road.    British  attack  successfully  in  Gallipoli. 

June  29.  German  attack  at  Bagatelle  in  the  Argonne,  use  of  aerial  torpedoes  by  the 
Germans.  National  Registration  Bill  introduced  into  House  of  Commons 
by  Mr.  Walter  Long. 

June  30.  German  attack  east  of  Metzeral  repulsed.  French  make  slight  progress  west 
of  Souchez. 


A  teacher  recently  gave  his  pupils  a  lecture  on  patriotism.  He 
pointed  out  the  high  motives  which  moved  the  Territorials  to  leave 
their  homes  and  fight  for  their  country. 

The  teacher  noticed  one  boy  did  not  pay  attention  to  the  instruc- 
tion, and  as  a  test  question  he  asked  him — 

"What  motives  took  the  Territorials  to  the  war?" 

The  boy  was  puzzled  for  a  moment,  then,  remembering  the  public 
"send-off"  to  the  local  regiment  at  the  railway  station,  he  replied — 

"Locomotives,  sir." 


Teacher — Anything  is   called  transparent  that  can  be  seen  through. 
Now,  Willie,  can  you  give  me  an  example? 

Willie — Yes,  ma'am.    A  hole  in  the  fence  around  the  ball  park. 


Children's  Literature  from  the  Canadian  Point  of  View 

ADELINE  CARTWRIGHT 
Children's  Librarian,  Dovercourt  Branch  of  Toronto  City  Library. 

T'HE  subject  of  my  paper  is  "  Children's  Literature  from  the  Canadian 
Point  of  View."  This  subject  I  shall  divide  into  three  parts, 
books  about  Canada  by  those  who  are  not  Canadians,  books  by 
Canadian  authors,  and  children's  literature  in  relation  to  the  boys  and 
girls  who  come  to  our  libraries. 

Do  you  remember  George  Cohan,  the  American  comedian,  and  his 
remark,  "I'm  from  New  York.  I've  never  been  there"!  "I'm  from 
Canada, — I've  never  been  there,"  might  very  fitly  be  said  by  many  of  the 
authors  who,  without  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  customs  of  the  country, 
rush  boldly  in  to  describe  the  life  and  manners  of  Canada,  past  and 
present.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  "Canada"  in  the  series  of  "  Peeps  at 
Many  Lands",  and  "Our  Little  Canadian  Cousin",  are  valueless,  while 
the  pages  devoted  to  our  country  in  Kipling  and  Fletcher's  "History  of 
England  ",  are  hopelessly  inaccurate.  "The  Young  Gordons  in  Canada," 
by  Sanford,  is  a  very  fair  sample  of  the  stories  produced  by  such  writers. 
A  motheiless  English  family  of  five,  with  a  very  incompetent  authors 
father,  find  that  they  have  no  money  left,  so  they  sell  everything,  rent  a 
farm  in  Canada  from  a  fiiend,  who  has  not  seen  his  property  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  and  on  their  arrival  find  that  it  is  in  a  tumble-down  condition, 
a  favorite  camping  place  for  Indians.  However,  the  noble  efforts  of  the 
children,  led  by  the  second  daughter  of  sixteen,  soon  result  in  the  renova- 
tion of  the  house,  while  her  pen  brings  them  money  when  they  are  on  the 
point  of  despair.  They  have  the  usual  adventures,  a  flood,  a  forest  fire, 
a  snow  storm,  and  a  remittance  man  whom  they  inspire  to  higher  things. 
One  would  scarcely  imagine  that  the  authorities  would  care  to  see  this 
book  in  the  hands  of  prospective  and  desirable  immigrants,  while  our 
children  should  not  be  given  such  inaccurate  pictures  of  life  in  Canada, 
descriptions  whose  lack  of  proportion  they  can  see  for  themselves. 

But  there  are  authors,  not  Canadians,  who  have  given  us  very  excel- 
lent pictures  of  early  days  in  New  France  and  two  of  these  are  worthy  of 
special  mention.  The  first  is  the  historian  Parkman,  who  succeeds  in 
making  those  long-dead  times  live  again,  with  all  their  sufferings,  ad- 
ventures and  heroic  deeds;  while  the  other  is  Mary  Hartwell  Cather- 
wood  who,  in  her  book,  "The  Romance  of  Dollard",  gives  a  picture  of 
the  times  and  of  one  of  the  most  heroic  deeds  in  our  history  which  called 
forth  praise  from  Parkman  himself. 

(4-2  1 
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Turning  to  the  Canadian  authors,  we  find  that  there  are  few  who  have 
written  exclusively  for  children.  Examine  them  more  closely  and  you 
will  find  that  the  subjects  that  appeal  to  our  authors  are  two,  namely, 
stories  of  animal  life,  and,  inevitably,  fiction.  I  do  not  include  history 
among  these,  for  though  Mr.  Nursey's  "Story  of  Brock"  and  Mr. 
Gurd's  "Story  of  Tecumseh"  are  biographies  indispensable  in  the  child- 
ren's room  of  the  library,  yet  the  other  historians  appeal  only  to  more 
mature  minds. 

The  value  of  animal  stories  to  children  was  thoroughly  discussed  three 
or  four  years  ago  when  John  Burroughs,  with  all  the  fervour  of  one  whose 
love  and  knowledge  of  nature  are  great  and  comprehensive,  denounced 
such  tales  as  weak,  sentimental,  and  misleading,  while  others  declared 
that  they  led  children  who  would  never  have  been  stirred  by  natural 
history  pure  and  simple  to  love  the  birds  and  beasts  and  to  desire  a  more 
accurate  knowledge  of  their  ways.  Be  this  as  it  may,  our  three  chief 
writers  of  nature  stories  are  William  J.  Long,  Ernest  Thompson-Seton  and 
Charles  G.  D.  Roberts. 

The  first  of  these  has  given  us  "Beasts  of  the  Field,"  "Birds  of  the 
Air",  "School  of  the  Woods",  and  "Ways  of  the  Wood  Folk."  These 
life  studies  of  animal  instincts  and  training  were  written  after  much 
careful  observation  and  although  on  occasion  one  finds  that  Mr.  Long  has 
evolved  cheories  not  sustained  by  scientific  research,  yet  they  are  never- 
theless possessed  of  charm  and  interest  though  the  boys  and  girls  should 
not  be  allowed  to  take  them  literally. 

Ernest  Thompson-Seton's  stories  are  vivid,  sympathetic  and  humorous, 
though  tinged  with  sentimental  pathos  towards  the  last,  for  he  seems 
always  conscious  that  the  animals  must  have  a  tragic  end.  His  besc 
known  books  are  "Lives  of  the  Hunted"  and  "Wild  Animals  I  Have 
Known,"  stories  of  animal  life  in  which  the  wolves  and  bears  and  other 
creatures  are  shown  in  their  native  haunts. 

Charles  George  Douglas  Roberts  is  our  best  writer  of  nature  stories. 
Of  "The  Kindred  of  the  Wild,"  John  Burroughs,  the  despiser  of  most 
animal  stories,  says,  "The  volume  is  in  many  ways  the  most  brilliant 
collection  of  animal  stories  that  has  appeared.  It  reaches  a  high  order  of 
literary  merit.  Many  of  the  descriptive  passages  in  it  of  winter  in  the 
Canadian  woods  are  of  great  beauty.  True  it  is  that  all  the  animals 
whose  lives  are  portrayed  are  simply  human  beings  disguised  as  animals— 
they  think,  feel,  plan,  and  suffer  as  we  do;  in  fact,  exhibit  almost  the 
whole  human  psychology.  But  in  other  respects  they  follow  closely  the 
facts  of  natural  history  and  the  reader  is  not  deceived;  he  knows  where 
he  stands."  This  is  high  tribute  from  such  a  source.  Roberts  has 
written  other  volumes  of  short  animal  stories,  and  his  novel  of  the  forest, 
"The  Heart  of  the  Ancient  Wood",  is  a  masterpiece. 
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Though  Mrs.  Macdonald,  formerly  Miss  L.  M.  Montgomery,  has 
given  us  our  best  Canadian  books  for  girls,  yet  Anna  Chapin  Ray,  an 
acclimatised  Canadian,  has  written  a  good  series  in  the  "Teddy"  books, 
while  Mrs.  McClung's  "Sowing  Seeds  in  Danny"  is  an  entertaining 
picture  of  life  in  Winnipeg. 

But  it  is  in  "Anne  of  Green  Gables"  that  we  find  the  best  picture  of 
Canadian  girl  life.  Anne  herself,  the  little  red-haired  imaginative  orphan, 
is  an  excellent  character  study,  and  her  varied  experiences  make  most 
delightful  reading.  Do  you  remember  how  she  bought  some  hair  dye  from 
a  pedlar  who  said  "that  it  was  warranted  to  dye  any  hair  a  raven  black 
and  wouldn't  wash  off"?  It  wouldn't  wash  off,  that  was  true,  but  it 
dyed  Anne's  hair  green  and  she  had  to  have  it  all  cut  off.  The  book  gives 
an  entertaining  and  wholesome  picture  of  an  imaginative  girl's  life  in  the 
country  and  shows  a  love  for  nature  and  great  sympathy  with  child  life. 

When  we  turn  to  books  for  boys  by  Canadian  authors,  we  have  a 
greater  number  on  hand.  Ballantyne  gives  us  pictures  of  life  at  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company's  posts,  while  James  Macdonald  Oxley  has 
written  a  number  of  stories  based  on  incidents  from  Canadian  history. 

The  Reverend  C.  W.  Gordon  is  best  known  as  a  novelist,  but  one  of  his 
books,  "Glengarry  Schooldays",  is  a  fine  story  for  boys.  He  gives  a 
picture  of  the  old  log  school  house  -where  the  men  of  early  days  received 
their  education.  It  tells  of  the  people's  lives,  their  hard  work  and  their 
simple  pleasures.  His  characterisation  is  somewhat  sketchy  and  his 
humour  rather  weak,  but  the  atmosphere  is  fresh  and  invigorating;  the 
picture  of  the  life  is  true,  and  he  leaves  the  reader  with  the  firm  con- 
viction that  "there  were  giants  in  those  days." 

Ernest  Thompson-Seton,  besides  his  books  of  animal  stories,  and  his 
contributions  to  Scout  literature,  has  given  us  two  good  stories,  "Rolf 
in  the  Woods",  and  "Two  Little  Savages",  both  books  being  filled  with 
wood-lore  and  possessed  of  great  interest  to  the  boy  scout. 

Norman  Duncan  has  given  us  one  of  the  best  boys'  stories  that  I  have 
been  fortunate  enough  to  read  in  "The  Adventures  of  Billy  Topsail." 
The  hero,  who  is  the  sixteen-year-old  son  of  a  Newfoundland  fisherman, 
has  various  adventures,  including  a  fight  with  a  great  devil  fish,  a  perilous 
trip  over  the  ice  with  His  Majesty's  mails,  and  a  voyage  on  a  sealing 
vessel;  and  through  the  tales  one  is  given  a  graphic  and  unvarnished 
account  of  life  on  the  Newfoundland  coast.  The  late  Mr.  Frank  T. 
Bullen,  himself  a  renowned  writer  of  sea  stories,  says  of  Mr.  Duncan's 
work:  "I  am  absolutely  certain  that, with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Joseph 
Conrad  and  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling,  no  one  writing  about  the  sea  has  ever 
probed  so  deeply  and  so  faithfully  into  its  mysteries  as  he  has.  The 
bitter  brine,  the  unappeasable  savagery  of  the  snarling  sea  and  black- 
fanged  rock,  bite  into  the  soul  as  acid  eats  into  the  engraving  plate,  as 
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one  reads.  You  feel  the  corroding  salt  eating  into  the  cracked  hands, 
the  blistering  cold  gripping  the  marrow,  the  silent  endurance  of  things 
unspeakable." 

But  excellent  though  these  books  may  be,  yet  the  children's  room 
which  contained  books  only  by  Canadian  authors  would  be  neither  large, 
nor  popular,  nor  of  great  value.  Imagine  a  children's  library  that  has 
no  picture  books,  no  fairy  tales,  no  stories  of  King  Arthur,  no  "Little 
Women"  or  "Robinson  Crusoe".     And  none  of  these  are  Canadian. 

The  little  children  must  have  an  opportunity  to  become  familiar 
with  the  picture  books  of  such  artists  as  Kate  Greenaway,  with  her 
exquisite,  spring-like  colouring;  as  Randolph  Caldecott,  with  his  jovial, 
pink-coated  huntsmen;  as  Walter  Crane,  with  his  wonderful  colour 
combinations;  as  Leslie  Brooke,  with  his  delightfully  humorous  illus- 
trations of  the  old  nursery  tales. 

As  they  grow  older  the  children  must  be  given  the  old  fairy  tales  that 
have  come  down  to  us  from  the  childhood  of  the  world,  with  the  myths  of 
Olympus  and  Valhalla,  and  the  legends  of  King  Arthur  and  his  Round 
Table,  of  Charlemagne  and  his  peers.  It  is  now  or  never.  In  a  year  or 
two  the  opportunity  will  be  gone,  and  they  will  be  incapable  of  appre- 
ciating those  tales  which  must  be  read  at  an  age  when  all  things  are 
possible.  Some  people  consider  that  fairy  tales  are  harmful ;  one  mother 
told  me  that  she  would  not  allow  her  daughter  to  read  them  because 
when  she  grew  older  she  would  not  know  what  to  believe.  This  has  never 
been  found  to  be  the  case,  rather  has  it  been  learned  that  fairy  tales  have 
a  direct  influence  in  aiding  the  religious  imagination.  Purely  from  an 
educational  point  of  view  it  is  necessary  that  children  be  made  acquainted 
with  the  meanings  of  the  references  daily  met  with  in  books  and  con- 
versation. 

Beyond  this  stage  the  tastes  of  boys  and  girls  divide — girls  ask  for 
tales  of  home  and  school  life;  boys  demand  books  of  school,  sport, 
adventure  and  war.  We  must  provide  for  both  and  strive  to  lead  them 
to  the  best,  always  remembering  that  it  cannot  be  done  at  once,  but  only 
by  giving  them  what  they  ask  for  in  a  book  somewhat  better  than  the 
one  they  have  had  before.  For  if  a  boy  asked  a  librarian  for  "Tom,  the 
Bootblack",  and  she  gave  him  "Tom  Brown's  Schooldays,"  he  would 
never  ask  for  her  assistance  again. 

We  must  provide  for  girls  the  best  of  books  about  girls.  Then,  per- 
haps through  their  dawning  interest  in  the  love  story,  perhaps  through 
their  interest  in  some  historical  character  or  period,  we  may  be  able  to 
lead  them  to  such  books  as  Bronte's  "Jane  Eyre,"  —as  Barrie's  "Little 
Minister," — or  Bennett's  "Master  Skylark,"  a  little  boy  who  was  kid- 
napped to  sing  before  Queen  Klizubeth  and  who  was  befriended  by 
Shakespeare  himself,  a  book  of  rare  charm  of  style  and  beauty  of  descrip- 
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tion, — Dix's  "Merry  Lips,"  a  girl  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I,  who  longed 
to  be  a  boy  like  her  four  brothers  and  who  had  her  chance  when  she  was 
forced  to  cross  the  country  dressed  as  a  page, — Yonge's  "The  Dove  in 
the  Eagle's  Nest,"  a  splendid  story  of  the  robber  barons  of  mediaeval 
times  and  their  castles  on  the  Rhine,  and  Blackmore's  "Lorna  Doone". 
The  reading  of  such  books  will  ultimately  lead  to  the  reading  of  our 
classic  novelists,  such  as  Austen,  Scott,  and  Dickens,  and  though  the 
work  with  girls  is  far  more  difficult  than  the  work  with  boys,  it  is  perhaps 
of  greater  importance,  for  it  seeems  as  if  the  inducements  to  girls  to  read 
the  cheaper,  weaker,  more  sentimental  novelists  were  so  overwhelming 
that  it  needs  the  greatest  zeal,  the  truest  interest,  the  most  fervent 
missionary  spirit  not  to  yield  to  their  demands  and  place  on  our  shelves 
the  sensational  and  sentimental  stories  of  home  or  boarding  school,  which 
will  inevitably  lead  to  the  equally  sensational  and  sentimental  novels. 

When  we  approach  the  boy's  books  we  are  on  safer  ground.  If  he  asks 
for  school  stories,  we  can  lead  him  from  the  earlier  ones  by  Ralph  Henry 
Barbour  and  Quirk's  "Freshman  Dom"  and  "Baby  Elton",  through 
Gordon's  "Glengarry  Schooldays"  to  the  Lltima  Thule  of  Kipling's 
"Stalky  and  Co.,"  Maclaren's  'Young  Barbarians",  and  Hughes' 
"Tom  Brown's  Schooldays."  And,  if  I  may  be  permitted  a  word  of 
warning,  the  average  English  school  story,  both  for  boys  and  girls,  is  very 
poor,  sensational,  overdrawn  and  melodramatic.  In  this  field  the 
Americans  have  the  advantage  over  the  British. 

If  the  boys  ask  for  tales  of  adventure  and  war  there  is  a  large  selection. 

If  they  are  looking  for  Indians,  they  may  have  Canavan's  "Ben  Comee," 
Seton's  "Rolf  in  the  Woods",  Schultz's  "Quest  of  the  Fish  Dog  Skin" 
and  "With  the  Indians  in  the  Rockies",  Altsheler's  "Young  Trailers" 
and  "Free  Rangers,"  (but  not  the  rest  of  that  series  which  deal  with  the 
American  Revolution  from  a  decidedly  prejudiced  point  of  view).  If 
they  prefer  sea  stories  we  can  give  them  Duncan's  "The  Adventures  of 
Billy  Topsail",  Frank  Bullen's  "Frank  Brown",  and  "The  Cruise  of 
the  Cachelot",  Dana's  "Two  Years  before  the  Mast".  Kipling's 
"Captains     Courageous",     Masefield's     "Jim     Davis",     Stevenson's 

'Treasure  Island ",  and  our  two  classics,  " Robinson  Crusoe "  and  "Swiss 
Family  Robinson."  If  they  wish  to  hear  of  'arms  and  the  man',  what 
can  be  better  than  Allen  French's  two  magnificent  tales  of  Iceland's 
heroes,    "Rolf  and  the  Viking's  Bow",  and   "Grettir  the  Strong",  or 

Howard  Pyle's  "Men  of  Iron",  the  scene  of  which  is  laid  in  Henry  VII's 
reign,  or  the  wonderful  chronicle  of  the  heroic  deeds  of  those  true-hearted 
gentlemen  who  formed  the  noble  brotherhood  of  the  Rose  and  sailed 

"Westward  Ho"  to  rescue  their  lady,  as  Charles  Kingsley  has  told  us  in  a 
book  which  every  boy  and  girl  should  read. 
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These  are  days  of  golden  opportunity  for  the  teacher.  She  has  an 
influence  over  the  minds  of  the  children  far  greater  than  any  we  can  exert. 
If  she  realises  this  and  makes  the  most  of  it  she  can  open  worlds  for  the 
children  which  they  never  would  have  found  for  themselves.  In  this 
work  we  can  help — it  is  for  them  to  say  whether  they  will  accept  or  refuse 
our  aid. 

Here  lies  our  opportunity  for  influence.  Books  affect  the  judgment, 
the  character,  the  whole  life  of  the  child.  If  our  shelves  are  filled  with 
books  that  have  passed  the  three-fold  test — that  are  ethical  (not  in  the 
sense  of  preaching,  but  rather  by  the  influence  of  an  heroic  life) — that  ate 
dramatic, — and  that  are  good  as  regards  atmosphere  and  style,  and  if  we 
know  our  books,  the  tales  they  tell,  and  the  appeal  which  each  one  makes, 
then  we  may  stand  at  our  door  and  welcome  the  children  as  they  come 
and  go,  and  feel  that  we  are  doing  our  small  share 

"Not  only  to  keep  down  the  base  in  man, 
But  teach  high  thought,  and  amiable  words, 
And  courtliness,  and  the  desire  of  fame, 
And  love  of  truth,  and  all  that  makes  a  man." 


Book  Review 

The  Canadian  Bird  Book,  by  Chester  Reed,  468  pages,  numerous  illustrations. 
Price  $3.00.  Published  by  Musson  Book  Company,  Toronto.  This  book  has  a  mis- 
leading title.  It  is  in  no  sense  a  Canadian  bird  book  as  hundreds  of  the  birds  described 
are  not  found  in  Canada.  No  person  who  was  at  all  familiar  with  Canada,  let  alone 
one  who  had  made  a  special  study  of  birds  in  Canada,  would  describe  a  bird's  nest  as 
coming  from  Saltcoats  Marshes,  Assiniboia.  Surely  everybody  knows  that  Assiniboia 
has  been  absorbed  into  Saskatchewan  years  ago.  Too  many  of  the  illustrations  are 
blurred  as  a  result  of  the  colours  not  overlapping  properly.  Nevertheless  this  is  an 
excelled  book  and  cannot  be  recommended  too  highly  to  all  teachers  and  pupils.  Every 
Canadian  bird  is  pictured  in  it  in  colours  and  the  colouring  is  excellent.  Where  there 
are  variations  in  colours  in  the  male,  female  or  young,  all  the  variations  are  given.. 
Besides  this,  illustrations  of  the  eggs  of  all  our  birds  are  shown  of  natural  size  and  the 
markings  on  the  eggs  are  shown  very  accurately.  Many-"  interesting  photographic 
illustrations  of  nests  and  young  are  also  given  and  these  are  very  crisp  and  clear.  The- 
descriptions  are  brief  as  the  illustrations  tell  so  much  that  little  description  is  required* 
The  habits  are  briefly  mentioned  also.  The  present  reviewer  knows  of  no  other  bird 
book  that  can  compare  with  this  one  in  the  wealth  of  its  illustrations,  and  none  more 
useful  for  identifying  a  bird  or  its  egg.  Every  public  school  library  should  possess  a  copy 
and  no  more  suitable  gift  can  be  mentioned  for  a  boy  or  girl  or  an  adult  who  is  a  studenl 
of  nature.  We  would  like  the 'book  better  and  believe  it  would  have  as  good  a  sale  in 
Canada  if  it  had  retained  its  real  title  "The  Bird  Book"  when  it  was  introduced  into 
Canada  and  did  not  carry  a  title  on  the  cover  that  is  not  in  accord  with  its  contents. 

(..   a.  c. 


Studies  in  Literature 

O.  J.  STEVENSON,  M.A.,  D.  Paed. 
Normal  School,  Toronto, 

[Note:  The  following  are  intended  merely  as  appreciations  of  certain  well-known 
poems,  and  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  indicate  methods  of  teaching.  From  time  to 
time,  studies  of^poems  from  the  Readers  or  from  the  prescribed  literature  will  be  in- 
cluded.] 

ULTIMA  THULE 

With  favouring  winds,  o'er  sunlit  seas, 
We  sailed  for  the  Hesperides, 
The  land  where  golden  apples  grow; 
But  that,  ah!  that  was  long  ago. 

How  far,  since  then,  the  ocean  streams 
Have  swept  us  from  that  land  of  dreams, 
The  land  of  fiction  and  of  truth, 
The  lost  Atlantis  of  our  youth! 

Whither,  oh,  whither  are  not  these, 
The  tempest-haunted  Hebrides, 
Where  sea-gulls  scream,  and  breakers  roar, 
And  wreck  and  seaweed  line  the  shore? 

Ultima  Thule!     Utmost  Isle! 
Here  in  thy  harbours  for  a  while 
We  lower  our  sails;  awhile  we  rest 
From  the  unending,  endless  quest. 

— Longfellow. 

Most  young  people  start  out  in  life  with  glowing  hopes  and  ambitions. 
Some  wish  to  achieve  fame,  others  strive  for  wealth,  others  still  are 
content  with  a  quiet  life  of  domestic  happiness.  But  very  few  people, 
if  any,  ever  reach  the  goal  of  their  hopes.  Unexpected  difficulties  arise 
and  they  are  met  with  reverses — illness,  poverty,  accident,  discourage- 
ment— and  one  ideal  after  another  is  given  up.  The  years  pass  swiftly, 
and  before  we  know  it  there  comes  "the  little  touch,  and  youth  is  gone". 
But  to  many  men  and  women  there  comes  the  desire,  after  the  struggle 
is  over,  for  a  few  years  of  quiet  rest  in  the  evening  of  life.  Not  that  we 
shall  ever  give  up  the  search  for  happiness — for  in  the  life,  or  lives,  to 
come,  we  shall  still  pursue  the  quest.,  still  strive  for  that  ideal  something 
with  which  we  hope  to  satisfy  our  longing,  even  though  we  may  never 
attain  it. 

[48] 
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This  is  the  thought  that  Longfellow  expresses  in  the  beautiful  little 
poem  "Ultima  Thule".  It  was  a  belief  of  the  Greeks  that  somewhere 
to  the  south  and  west  of  the  Great  Sea,  the  Mediterranean,  there  was  an 
enchanted  land  in  which  were  the  famous  gardens  of  the  Hesperides, 
tended  by  the  daughters  of  Jove  and  containing  trees  which  bore  apples 
of  the  purest  gold.  To  every  youth  the  land  of  the  Hesperides  is  his  own 
enchanted  future;  and  the  golden  apples  are  the  prizes  of  life,  fame, 
wealth,  love,  which  he  hopes  some  day  to  win.  Still  farther  to  the  west 
past  the  Gates  of  Hercules  (Gibraltar)  in  the  mid-ocean  beyond,  there 
was  a  fabled  island  known  as  Atlantis.  To  those  who  had  missed  the 
golden  apples  of  the  Hesperides  there  was  still  the  hope  that  they  might 
reach  this  happy  island  in  the  west.  And  so  it  is  that  even  when  the 
hopes  of  -early  youth  are  gone,  there  are  still  the  dreams  of  younger 
manhood  and  womanhood  to  be  fulfilled.  But  alas!  the  lost  Atlantis 
is  never  found.  The  years  pass  by  and  later  life  comes  on.  And  as  the 
careworn  mariner  looks  out  over  the  sea  of  life  he  sees  now  the  bleak  and 
barren  Hebrides — the  troubles,  the  disappointments,  the  griefs  and 
losses  that  come  to  all  men  with  approaching  age.  But  beyond  these 
"tempest-haunted"  islands  with  their  shipwrecks  and  their  storms  lies 
the  quiet  isle  of  Thule  (Iceland).  Here  there  is  a  harbour  of  peace  in 
which  the  storm-tossed  mariner  "awhile  may  rest  from  the  unending 
endless  quest".  Before  death  comes  and  after  the  storm  and  struggle 
of  life  is  over,  happy  is  he  to  whom  a  few  brief  years  of  happy  contented 
rest  is  given. 


THE  SPLENDOUR  FALLS  ON  CASTLE  WALLS. 

[The  following  sketch  is  purely  fanciful.  In  order  to  fill  out  the  picture  and  make 
it  coherent,  details  have  been  introduced  that  are  not  warranted  by  the  poem  itself.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  the  picture  outlined  by  Tennyson  was  suggested  to  him  by  the  scenery 
of  the  lakes  of  Killarney.j 

The  splendour  falls  on  castle  walls 

And  snowy  summits  old  in  story: 
The  long  light  shakes  across  the  lakes, 
And  the  wild  cataract  leaps  in  glory. 
Blow,  bugle,  blow,  set  the  wild  echoes  flying, 
Blow,  bugle;  answer,  echoes,  dying,  dying,  dying. 

O  hark,  O  hear!  how  thin  and  clear, 

And  thinner,  clearer,  farther  going! 
O  sweet  and  far  from  cliff  and  scar 
The  horns  of  Eltland  faintly  blowing! 
Blow,  let  us  hear  the  purple  glens  replying: 
Blow,  bugle;  answer,  echoes,  dying,  dying,  dying. 
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O  love,  they  die  in  yon  rich  sky, 

They  faint  on  hill  or  field  or  river: 
Our  echoes  roll  from  soul  to  soul, 
And  grow  for  ever  and  for  ever. 
Blow,  bugle,  blow,  set  the  wild  echoes  flying, 
And  answer,  echoes,  answer,  dying,  dying,  dying. 

In  the  first  stanza  of  this  poem  Tennyson  has  given  us  the  outlines 
of  a  picture,  which  the  reader  may  fill  in  as  he  pleases  for  himself.  In 
order  that  you  may  see  the  picture  at  its  best,  imagine  yourself  on  a 
hillside  overlooking  a  beautiful  valley.  It  is  evening,  and  a  glorious 
sunset.  In  the  valley  below  you  a  chain  of  lakes  lie  gleaming  in  the 
setting  sun ;  and  from  where  you  are  standing  you  can  hear  the  roar  of  a 
mountain  torrent,  and  see  the  water  of  the  cataract  plunging  down  to 
the  valley,  like  a  river  of  gold.  High  up  on  the  hill  side  stands  a  moulder- 
ing castle,  whose  old  gray  walls  are  bathed  in  sunlight;  and  behind  it  in 
the  distance  there  rises  a  chain  of  mountain  peaks,  whose  snow-capped 
summits  are  glowing  in  the  light  of  the  setting  sun. 

Somewhere  along  the  hillside,  or  in  the  valley  below,  there  loiters  a 
pair  of  lovers.  It  may  be  that  he  is  a  soldier,  or  a  forester,  or  perhaps 
a  young  nobleman  from  the  castle,  but  it  matters  little.  As  they  linger 
to  look  at  the  rich  sunset  before  them,  he  raises  his  bugle  and  blows  a 
long  blast,  and  then  together  they  pause  to  listen  to  the  echoes — wild 
at  first,  then  faint  and  sweet  like  horns  that  are  blown  by  fairies.  Another 
blast!  It  is  growing  darker  now — the  glens  take  on  a  purple  hue  in  the 
dying  sunlight;  and  as  the  last  faint  echoes  die  out  on  the  distant  hills, 
to  the  girl  there  comes  the  inspiring  thought  that,  unlike  the  echoes  of 
the  bugle  in  the  dying  sunset,  the  echoes  of  a  human  life— the  influence 

of  our  words  and  actions — ■ 

■  -i  ■ 

"Roll  from  soul  to  soul, 
And  grow  for  ever  and  for  ever." 

Once  more  they  pause  for  a  moment  to  gaze  on  the  loveliness  of  the 
scene;  and  then  the  lover  blowSone  last  long  blast  on  the  bugle,  and  as 
the  sound  of  the  echoes  becomes  fainter  and  fainter  in  the  distance,  the 
lovers  turn  homeward  through  the  deepening  twilight. 


FROM  SCIENCE  PAPERS. 

I  was  once  in  a  small  church  where  there  was  a  large  pipe  organ.  The  sound  of  the 
bass  pipes  was  so  loud  that  it  broke  the  windows  of  the  church.  I  concluded  that  sound 
was  due  to  vibration. 

Frog  eggs  are  deposited  sometimes  in  the  fence  corners. 

The  frog  is  the  second  best  jumper  in  the  animal  kingdom  for  its  size. 


India  and  the  War 

G.    A.    CORNISH,    B.A. 

Faculty  of  Education,  University  of  Toronto 

NOTHING  surprised  the  world  more  than  the  whole-hearted  en- 
thusiasm with  which  India  co-operated  with  the  rest  of  the 
British  Empire  when  war  was  declared.  Everybody  was  familiar 
with  the  stories  of  decoity,  sedition  .and  assassination  that  were  being 
recorded  in  the  press  with  painful  frequency  during  recent  years,  and 
many  a  misgiving  passed  through  the  minds  of  the  Britisher  as  to  the 
loyalty  of  the  Indian  when  the  testing  time  came.  Undoubtedly  Ger- 
many expected  the  action  of  Britain  would  be  greatly  crippled  by 
sedition  and  rebellion  among  the  Mahommedans  and  Hindus  of  Southern 
Asia.  Let  us  consider  some  of  the  reasons  for  the  enthusiastic  loyalty 
displayed  in  India. 

The  people  of  India  never  had  a  name  for  the  peninsula  in  the  south 
of  Asia  that  contains  the  territory  now  included  under  that  name.  It 
had  always  been  broken  into  a  great  number  of  petty  communities,  each 
fighting  continually  for  existence.  The  British  came  and  consolidated 
these  warring  clans  into  a  great  Indian  Empire.  The  educated  people 
realise  that,  without  the  controlling  hand  of  the  British,  this  could  never 
have  been  accomplished  and  they  fully  understand  that  if  that  hand  were 
withdrawn  the  whole  fabric  would  crumble  into  dust  and  India  would 
-soon  revert  to  a  state  of  impotency,  misery  and  disunion. 

The  great  mass  of  the  population  are  illiterate  and  have  no  opinions, 
but  the  educated  class  whose  influence  counts  know  well  that  the  British 
rule  has  been  wise  and  just,  that  the  country  has  prospered,  that  com- 
mercial development  has  been  phenomenal,  and  that  a  degree  of  con- 
tentment has  been  attained  that  without  the  British  they  never  could 
have  dreamt  of.  They  realise  that  the  capable  Indian  has  gradually 
been  given  his  part  in  the  government  of  the  country,  so  that  now  the 
Indians  occupy  positions  on  the  bench  of  the  highest  courts,  and  have 
their  representatives  in  the  Viceroy's  council.  In  the  native  states, 
which  are  semi-independent,  the  whole  internal  government  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  ruling  Raj  and  his  native  advisers. 

Il  is  true  the  college-bred  Indian  is  not  satisfied;  he  realizes  thai 
much  of  the  government  is  still  in  the  hands  of  the  British:  he  thinks 
they  are  too  conservative  in  giving  him  representative  institutions. 
While  he  probably  does  not  like  the  British  administrators,  he  admires 
them,  looks  up  to  them,  and  above  all  realizes  that  they  are  indispensable. 
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More  than  that ,  he  is  an  Oriental  and  he  looks  up  with  awe  and  reverence 
to  the  King-Emperor.  The  visit  of  King  George  and  Queen  Mary  to 
India  did  much  to  create  enthusiastic  loyalty  to  the  British  Crown. 

The  Indians  have  a  high  opinion  of  themselves  and  of  their  country. 
They  do  not  consider  India  to  be  a  dependency  of  Britain  but  a  com- 
panion nation.  The  national  pride  was  stung  to  the  quick  by  the  refusal 
of  citizenship  to  their  people  by  South  Africa  and  Canada  and  they  are 
anxious  to  vindicate  their  claim  to  a  position  of  equality  in  the  British 
Empire.     The  opportunity  arrived  with  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 

The  educated  Indian,  a  born  student,  shrewd,  an  indefatigable 
reader,  is  well  in  touch  with  current  events.  Nobody  realizes  more  fully 
than  he  does  the  due  effects  of  a  victory  for  Prussian  despotism;  he 
knows  the  tyranny  of  their  rule  among  conquered  people,  their  military 
insolence  in  Alsace,  their  petty  irritations  in  Schleswig-Holstein,  and 
their  bloody  ruthlessness  in  South  and  East  Africa.  While  he  does  not 
love  the  British,  he  feels  that  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Prussian  would 
be  the  knell  of  all  his  hopes  and  aspirations. 

Such  were  the  considerations  that  influenced  India  to  support  Britain 
so  enthusiastically.  When  war  was  declared  the  spirit  of  India  was 
magnificent.  The  leaders  of  sedition  ceased  their  opposition  and  en- 
couraged preparation;  the  native  press  rang  true  and  announced  its 
enthusiastic  co-operation  in  the  war.  The  native  princes,  both  Hindu 
and  Mohammedan,  always  loyal,  poured  out  their  treasure,  offered  their 
military  forces  and  placed  themselves  and  their  sons  at  the  service  of 
the  British  commander. 

The  Indian  troops  were  placed  in  readiness  at  once  to  play  their  part 
and  in  September  80,000  of  the  pick  of  the  Indian  army  landed  in  Mar- 
seilles amid  the  acclaim  of  the  French  people.  Since  then  they  have  been 
fighting  side  by  side  with  the  British  and  Canadians  in  Belgium.  The 
expedition  to  the  Persian  Gulf  that  has  won  an  unbroken  succession 
of  hard-fought  victories  is  composed  very  largely  of  Indian  troops. 
They  hold  their  part  of  the  line  at  the  Dardanelles,  have  been  the  chief 
protectors  of  Egypt,  and  are  also  playing  their  part  in  the  difficult  task 
of  crushing  the  Germans  in  East  Africa. 

Wherever  they  have  fought  they  have  shown  themselves  to  be  skilful 
and  courageous  and  they  compare  favourably  with  the  soldiers  of  any 
other  nation  in  the  field. 


Kindergartner^You've  counted  up  to  eight  nicely,  dear.     But  don't 
you  know  what  comes  after  eight? 
Elsie — Bedti  me . 


In  the  Classroom 


F.  H.  SPINNEY 
Principal,  Alexandra  Public  School,  Montreal 

I. 

Teacher's  motto:  The  child  is  the  centre  of  interest. 


MISS  BROWN  was  begin- 
ning the  study  of  geo- 
graphy with  thirty-six 
bright-eyed  little  strangers  of  the 
Fifth  Grade.  To  her,  a  "geo- 
graphy lesson"  was  not  a  mere 
recitation  of  memorized  facts 
and  figures.  She  had  progressed 
beyond  that  stage. 

Her  first  aim  was  to  ascertain 
the  extent  of  each  child's  know- 
ledge of  his  surroundings  and  the 
world  in  general.  She  did  not 
expect  to  secure  that  informa- 
tion in  one  lesson,  or  even  in 
three  or  four  lessons;  but  she 
could  make  a  beginning  in  the 
first,  and  on  that  she  would 
base  the  nature  of  future  lessons. 

As  a  feature  of  her  plan,  she 
placed  on  the  board  the  follow- 
ing questions,  to  be  answered  in 
writing: 


(1)  Where  were  you  born? 

(2)  How  long  have  you  lived  in  M  -         -? 

(3)  In  what  other  places  have  you  lived? 

(4)  How  many  people  live  in  M  -         -? 

(5)  How  many  people  live  in  Canada? 

(6)  Why  do  so  many  people  come  to  Canada  from  other 

countries? 

(7)  From  what  other  countries  do  they  come? 
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It  did  not  take  the  pupils  long  to  answer  the  questions.  After  reading 
the  answers,  the  teacher  filed  them  for  future  use.  In  making  plans  for 
each  new  geography  lesson,  she  first  reviewed  these  answers,  in  order 
to  find  some  clue  to  the  interest  of  each  child. 

Maurice  had  been  born  in  Russia,  and  had  lived  in  Holland,  England, 
New  York  and  Toronto.  What  a  splendid  basis  for  a  series  of  lessons — 
allowing  this  boy  to  narrate  all  his  experiences. 

Maurice  took  the  greatest  possible  delight  in  the  narration,  and  the 
other  pupils  listened  with  eager  interest.  They  realized  that  geography 
was  a  subject  that  actually  related  to  the  activities  of  a  boy  at  their 
own  age.  The  experiences  of  one  child  are  always  interesting  to  of  her 
children. 

There  was  a  great  variety  of  answers  to  questions  four,  five,  six  and 
seven,  especially  to  question  six. 

"Why  do  so  many  people  come  to  Canada?"  eagerly  asked  one 
dark-eyed  boy,  who  was  not  entirely  satisfied  with  his  own  written 
answer. 

"What  is  your  opinion?" 

"I  do  not  think  that  I  know." 

"We'll  talk  about  that  question  again  in  a  few  days.  Perhaps  you 
will  think  of  some  good  reason  for  yourself." 

The  lesson  closed,  with  curiosity  at  a  high  level. 

To  allow  the  previous  experiences  of  the  pupils  to  determine  the 
nature  of  instruction  seems  to  be  an  admirable  method  for  geography. 
To-day's  lesson  may  be  based  on  Harry's  experience ;  to-morrow's  lesson 
may  be  based  on  Tom's.  Percy's  enthusiasm  for  the  subject  may  be 
utilized  to  stimulate  Donald's  interest,  which  is  decidedly  below  par. 
One  leading  purpose  of  a  geography  lesson,  or  of  any  other  lesson,  is 
to  arouse  the  interest  and  enthusiasm  of  the  greatest  possible  number  of  the 
pupils. 

The  best  effect  of  any  lesson  is  to  stimulate  curiosity.  A  geography 
lesson  is  of  no  value  to  Peter  Jones  unless  he  has  some  curiosity  concerning 
the  subject  matter.  Far  better  for  him  to  be  occupied  in  constructing 
mud  pies  down  by  the  brook!  There  he  will  be  learning  geography  in  the 
most  natural  and  interesting  manner.  That  would  be  particularly  true 
if  he  had  for  a  companion  a  skilful  teacher  equally  interested  in  that 
form  of  recreation. 

There  is  no  other  subject  on  the  course  over  which  so  much  valuable 
time  is  worse  than  wasted.  This  applies  with  special  emphasis  to  those 
geography  lessons  which  are  being  taught  wholly  for  "examination 
purposes".  Examinations  in  geography  would  be  of  far  higher  value 
if  pupils  were  allowed  to  use  their  books  during  the  examination  period. 
Of  course,  in  that  case,  we  should  not  advise  such  questions,  as,  "Name 
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the  coast  waters  of  Asia."     We  might,  however,  ask,  "Which  one  of  the 
coast  waters  of  Asia  is  of  the  greatest  commercial  value?" 

Miss  Brown  allows  the  use  of  the  book  in  examinations.  She  gives  a 
great  variety  of  questions,  and  assigns  values  relative  to  the  standard 
obtained  by  the  leading  pupil.  How  many  teachers  dare  adopt  that 
method.  No  doubt,  there  are  many  who  would  willingly  try  such  a 
method  were  they  allowed  the  option. 

Miss  Brown  has  travelled  in  many  countries  of  Europe,  also  in  Egypt 
and  South  America.  That  may  account  for  her  intense  enthusiasm  in 
the  teaching  of  geography. 

The  teacher  should  occasionally  ask  herself:  How  wide  is  my  know- 
ledge of  the  world?  Is  that  knowledge  increasing  daily?  How  deep  is 
my  interesc?  Is  that  increasing  or  decreasing?  It  is  certainly  decreasing 
if  she  is  listening  daily  to  the  mere  recital  of  coast  waters,  minerals  and 
exports.  Possibly  she  could  not  answer  all  such  questions  herself. 
Probably  the  most  successful  professional  or  business  man  in  the  town 
could  not  name  half  of  them.  Why,  then,  are  they  of  such  vital  concern 
to  the  child? 

Progressive  teachers  are  ever  searching  eagerly  for  new  methods  of 
instruction.  Sometimes  it  would  be  far  more  beneficial  to  be  seeking 
for  a  new  store  of  enthusiasm.  A  month  of  travel  in  the  summer  will  often 
be  of  more  value  than  the  perusal  of  several  volumes  of  theoretical 
methods. 

Geography  is  one  of  the  vital  concerns  of  life.  Our  habits,  religion, 
occupation  and  character  depend,  to  a  large  measure,  upon  the  nature 
of  the  locality  of  our  birthplace. 

Whether  or  not  the  teacher  can  make  the  subject  of  vital  concern 
to  a  class  of  boys  and  girls  depends  upon  her  ability  to  relate  the  method 
of  instruction  to  the  individual  experiences  of  the  children.  If  she 
possesses  that  ability  to  a  high  degree,  she  will  use  a  slightly  different 
method  for  each  lesson,  and  change  her  general  plan  of  instruction  every 
term.  In  this  way,  will  she  maintain  her  own  interest  and  enthusiasm, 
without  which  it  is  impossible  to  arouse  any  interest  or  enthusiasm  on 
the  part  of  the  children. 

There  is  no  end  to  the  world;  neither  is  there  any  end  to  the  material 
for  geography  lessons  or  the  methods  of  instruction.  Every  child  is  a 
distinct  personality,  and  lives  in  an  entirely  different  world  from  every 
other  child.  It  is  the  function  of  the  teacher  to  find  out  as  clearly  as 
possible  the  nature  of  the  world  in  which  each  of  her  pupils  is  living. 
Such  an  undertaking  requires  the  rarest  type  of  tact  and  skill. 


Current  Events 

Law  on  the  High  Seas. — The  rules  of  international  law  applying 
to  war  on  the  high  seas  are  contained  chiefly  in  the  Declaration  of  Paris, 
1856,  and  in  the  Declaration  of  London,  1909.  The  four  chief  points  in 
the  Declaration  of  Paris  are  as  follows:  (1)  Privateering  is  abolished; 
(2)  A  neutral  flag  protects  even  enemy's  goods  except  contraband  of 
war;  (3)  Neutral  goods,  even  under  an  enemy's  flag,  are  not  liable  to 
capture,  except  contraband  of  war;  (4)  Blockades  in  order  to  be  binding 
must  be  effective.  To  these  the  powers  of  Europe  agreed.  The  United 
States  also  agreed  except  with  regard  to  the  first  which  seemed  to  them  to 
discriminate  against  nations  with  a  small  navy.  The  Declaration  of 
Paris,  however,  could  never  be  satisfactory  to  an  island  power  like  Great 
Britain.  Many  of  the  provisions  seemed  unfair  and  an  attempt  was 
made  by  the  Declaration  of  London,  1909,  not  only  to  amend  them  but 
to  further  safeguard  the  observance  of  international  law  by  the  establish- 
ment of  an  international  prize  court.  Some  of  the  articles  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  London  were:  (1)  It  recognized  a  class  of  goods  known  as  condi- 
tional contraband,  i.e.,  goods  which  were  to  be  considered  as  contraband 
if  it  could  be  shown  that  they  were  destined  for  military  purposes  though 
ordinarily  not  so  used;  (2)  Conditional  contraband  on  a  neutral  vessel 
bound  for  a  neutral  port  was  not  liable  to  capture. 

The  British  parliament,  however,  definitely  refused  to  confirm  these 
terms  of  the  Declaration  of  London  as  they  seemed  to  discriminate  so 
materially  against  an  island  power  and  in  favour  of  a  continental  power. 
Thus,  unfortunately,  at  the  outbreak  of  war  last  summer  there  was  no 
code  of  international  usage  in  maritime  war  that  had  won  universal 
assent.  The  British  government  therefore  in  October,  1914,  issued 
orders-in-council  giving  her  interpretation  of  the  principles  of  inter- 
national law  that  should  apply  under  present  conditions  and  stating  that 
by  these  rules  Great  Britain  and  France  would  be  guided  in  the  conduct 
of  the  maritime  war.  These  rules  were  based  on  the  Declaration  of  Paris 
but  gave  a  wider  extension  to  the  list  of  contraband  and  conditional 
contraband  articles  and  declared  that  articles  not  on  the  free  list  being 
imported  into  neutral  countries  were  liable  to  retention  and  search  and 
possibly  to  confiscation. 

In  reply  to  the  protest  of  the  United  States,  Sir  Edward  Grey  pointed 
out  that  conditions  of  war  had  changed  so  materially  in  very  recent  years 
that  some  wider  interpretation  of  the  rules  was  necessary  to  cover  cases 
that  had  never  arisen  before.     He  pointed  to  the  military  uses  of  net- 
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works  of  railways  that  made  it  futile  to  blockade  the  ports  of  any  con- 
tinental power  if  adjacent  neutral  nations  were  allowed  freely  to  import, 
while  the  development  of  the  submarine  made  clearly  impossible  any 
such  blockade  as  had  been  contemplated  in  the  Declaration  of  Paris. 
The  principle  of  universal  military  service,  too,  and  the  increase  of 
governmental  regulation  of  private  life  made  it  increasingly  difficult  to 
distinguish  between  civil  and  military  sections  of  the  population  and 
between  civil  and  military  measures.  Moreover,  new  methods  of 
warfare,  e.g.,  the  motor  and  the  aeroplane,  have  made  necessary  changes 
in  the  lists  of  contraband  goods;  barbed  wire  is  used  for  defence;  cotton 
is  necessary  in  the  manufacture  of  high  explosives;  rubber  is  necessary 
for  automobiles. 

The  general  situation  was,  moreover,  materially  changed  by  the 
action  of  Germany  in  assuming  for  military  purposes  governmental 
control  of  the  food  resources  of  the  whole  country,  and  in  proclaiming 
in  February,  1915,  a  submarine  blockade  of  British  coasts.  These 
measures  were  followed  by  the  British  orders-in-council,  March  11th, 
which  practically  established  a  blockade  of  Germany  by  declaring  that 
goods  bound  for  or  coming  from  Germany,  either  directiy  or  via  a  neutral 
port,  might  be  diverted  to  a  British  port  and  there  detained.  It  does  not, 
however,  confiscate  the  ships  as  a  formal  blockade  would  do. 

Though  formal  protests  have  been  made  by  the  United  States  against 
the  interference  with  her  trade  that  these  orders-in-council  have  made 
necessary,  neutral  opinion  generally  recognizes  the  mildness  and  the 
necessity  of  these  measures  and  discussion  is  being  conducted  in  a 
friendly  spirit. 

In  marked  contrast  was  the  defiance  not  only  of  international  law 
but  of  the  principles  of  common  humanity  which  has  marked  the  course 
of  Germany's  submarine  blockade.  Vessels  have  been  sunk  without 
warning,  without  having  any  chance  to  surrender,  without  any  effort 
to  rescue  passengers.  Whether  the  stern  protest  and  warning  of  the 
United  States  in  the  last  note  to  Germany  will  be  effective  in  mitigating 
the  inhumanity,  if  not  the  illegality  of  Germany's  course,  remains  to  be 
seen. 

w.  E.  m. 
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The  frog  feeds  in  air  insects  and  on  larva  in  water.     It  has  saw-like  teeth  which  work 
cross- ways. 

Take  a  man  if  there  is  oxygen  in  the  air  he  lives  if  he  dies  perhaps  there  is  not. 
Apple  seeds  are  dispersed  by  juicy  bites. 

White  is  no  colour,  but  burns  itself  into  whatever  colour  is  held  before  it. 
The  claws  of  the  frog  are  dull  compared  with  those  of  the  cat. 


The  Rote  Song 

T.  A.   BROWN, 

Normal   School.  Ottawa. 

THE  value  of  the  rote  song  may  be  estimated  from  two  points  of 
view.  On  the  one  side  there  will  be  the  clear,  definite  aims  of  the 
teacher,  who,  knowing  what  to  strive  for  and  using  whatever 
methods  may  seem  best,  seeks  to  obtain  the  desired  results;  on  the 
other,  the  incidental  benefits  that  come  through  the  purposeful  teaching 
of  suitable  songs. 

It  might  be  well  to  digress  for  a  moment  to  consider  what  is  meant 
by  suitable  songs;  or  at  least  to  point  out  what  should  be  accounted 
unsuitable.  The  unsuitable  would  eliminate  nearly  all  the  "songs  of  the 
day",  which,  like  the  butterflies  of  the  summer,  sport  themselves  for  a 
season  and  are  gone  forever.  But,  unfortunately,  they  are  not  as  harm- 
less as  the  butterflies;  those  that  do  not  express  silly  sentimentality  aim 
at  being  humorous  by  hclding  up  to  ridicule  the  highest  and  most  sacred 
social  and  moral  associations  and  ideals  of  life,  and  by  treating  in  familiar 
and  light  way  the  common  evils  of  society.  The  words  of  a  song  should 
be  carefully  considered  before  they  are  taught  to  a  class  of  school  children. 

In  addition  to  possessing  a  low  moral  tone,  they  are  usually  lacking 
in  aesthetic  value.  They  may  be  bright  or  "catchy"  in  style  through 
the  employment  of  the  so-called  "rag-time"  movement,  but  there  is 
always  an  apparent  straining  after  new  effects, — a  desire  to  introduce 
novelty  which  makes  them  inartistic  in  expression.  The  first  requisite 
of  an  artistic  production  is  that  it  be  graceful  and  natural. 

The  "rag-time"  movements  are  not  vicious  in  themselves,  but  they 
are  contortions  of  the  standard  rhythmic  movements;  they  are  like  the 
jokes  in  the  almanac, — a  twisting  from  the  standard  use  of  the  language. 
To  appreciate  the  joke  you  must  be  familiar  with  the  ordinary  use  of  the 
words;  then  the  unexpected  turn  or  dual  meaning  suggests  a  ridiculous 
thought.  In  the  same  way,  in  order  to  appreciate  "rag-time"  you  must 
be  familiar  with  the  standards;  then  the  unexpected  delay  of  the  move- 
ment, the  unlooked-for  halting,  the  --"  after-beat "  attack  will  amuse  by 
lending  a  touch  of  novelty  to  the  air — by  making  it  "catchy"  as  it  is 
appropriately  called.  It  would  be  well,  therefore,  to  have  the  children 
become  familiar  with  the  standard  rhythms  before  attempting  the  more 
complex  movements. 

It  is  not  implied  in  this  that  a  rapid  movement  within  a  measure  is  to 
be  considered  a  difficulty.     There  must  be  variety  of  moyement  to  avoid 
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monotony.  The  difficulty  arises  when  the  tone  is  briefly  suspended  on 
the  strong  beat  whose  function  is  to  divide  the  music  into  distinct  units 
similar  in  length  or  duration  but  different  in  composition.  Such  move- 
ments should  not  be  attempted  until  the  children  show  by  proper  em- 
phasis that  they  are  able  to  appreciate  the  regularly  recurring  accent 
which  the  ear  detects  and  learns  to  expect. 

In  returning  to  the  topic  we  are  to  consider,  the  first  reason  that  will 
come  to  the  minds  of  most  teachers  for  having  Rote  Singing  in  the  school- 
room is  that  it  is  a  pleasant  recreation.  This  alone  is  sufficienc  to  justify 
the  practice.  The  sum  total  of  perplexities  and  worries  that  surround 
the  child's  school  life  far  outweigh  the  sum  of  legitimate  pleasures.  The 
elementary  curriculum  is  lacking  in  pleasurable  subjects,  but  here  is 
one- — a  supervised  recreation — that  may  be  made  use  of  with  compara- 
tively little  trouble,  one  that  will  amply  repay  the  teacher  for  the  time 
spent,  not  only  in  renewed  vigour  but  by  the  creation  of  an  atmosphere 
of  cheerfulness  and  of  kindly  relations  between  the  teacher  and  the  pupils. 
The  second  reason  is  that  it  connects  the  school  life  and  the  home  life 
of  the  child.  The  songs  learned  at  home  are  sung  in  school  and  the  new 
songs  learned  in  school  are  sung  at  home.  Child  nature  tends  to  be 
emotional;  if  in  addition  to  this  there  is  some  ability  to  sing,  these 
emotions  will  find  expression  in  song,  and  unless  the  mind  is  filled  with 
pleasing  melodies  set  to  suitable  words,  others  of  an  undesirable  character 
will  take  their  place. 

The  aid  it  lends  discipline  may  be  mentioned  as  another  reason. 
As  has  already  been  suggested,  it  creates  a  desirable  school  atmosphere. 
It  implies  a  willingness  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  to  brighten  the  school 
life  when  possible,  and  the  reaction  will  be  a  willingness  on  the  part  of  the 
pupils  to  do  their  best  to  please  the  teacher.  Then,  too,  all  are  doing 
the  same  thing,  at  the  same  time,  and  in  the  same  way.  To  sing  in  time 
and  with  the  others  is  easier  than  to  sing  out  of  time  and  against  the 
others — the  right  way  is  the  easiest  way.  Hence  it  cultivates  a  spirit 
of  co-operation  and  unity;  a  desire  to  participate  in  a  united  effort  to 
accomplish  a  common  good.  It  should  be  remembered  that  a  child  does 
not  sing  when  in  a  bad  humour,  but  a  child  cannot  remain  long  in  bad 
humour  when  all  the  others  are  cheerfully  engaged  in  a  merry  song. 

The  physical  benefits  resulting  from  the  judicious  practice  of  singing 
•are  worthy  of  notice.  The  breathing  capacity  will  be  increased;  the 
vocal  cords  strengthened;  a  pure,  definite,  sustained  vowel  quality 
cultivated;  and  clear,  accurate  articulation  made  natural.  More 
especially  should  be  mentioned  the  training  it  gives  in  the  control  and 
management  of  the  breath.  Observe  that  the  outgoing  breath  in  normal 
respiration  is  uncontrolled  or  passive,    while    in    singing    it    must    be 
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controlled  and  gradually  expended.  This  brings  into  action  a  set  of 
muscles  that  do  not  receive  development  in  ordinary  physical  exercises. 
To  all  this  might  be  added  the  fact  that  through  the  medium  of  the 
song,  patriotism  and  all  the  other  moral  and  social  virtues  find  best 
expression.  They  are  suggested  incidentally  and  are  apparently  only 
a  minor  part  of  a  more  important  exercise.  Many  believe  this  is  the 
most  effective  way  to  teach  them. 

(To  be  continued  in  October) 


Book  Reviews 

Blackie's  Large  Type  Poetry  Books.  Blackie  &  Son,  London.  A  classified  collection 
of  poetry  for  school  reading,  graduated  to  suit  the  progressive  stages  of  advancement. 
The  collection  consists  of  the  following  three  books:  Junior,  96  pages,  4d.;  Intermediate, 
112  pages,  5d.;  Senior,  144  pages,  6d.  The  poems  have  been  selected  from  the  works  of 
the  best  authors  and  thus  possess  real  poetic  merit.  Great  care  has  been  exercised  in 
selecting  only  those  that  appeal  to  young  minds.  They  are  printed  in  large  readable 
type.     They  are  very  suitable  indeed  for  supplementary  work.  F.  E.  c. 

The  Cambridge  Intermediate  Geography,  by  A.  J.  Dicks;  347  pages;  62  illustrations; 
26  maps  and  diagrams.  Cambridge  University  Press.  Price  3s.  Excellent  material 
is  presented  in  this  text  book  for  those  who  wish  to  show  the  relations  of  cause  and  effect. 
The  climate  and  vegetation  of  the  different  continents  and  countries  has  been  discussed 
from  this  standpoint.  The  illustrations  and  diagrams  are  excellent.  The  history  of 
some  of  the  countries  has  been  briefly  outlined.  It  is  one  of  the  most  useful  books  a 
teacher  of  geography  could  have.  j.  A.  I. 

Bird  Studies  in  Twenty-four  Lessons,  by  W.  Percival  Westell;  152  pages;  47  illustra- 
tions. Price  2s.  6d.  This  is  one  of  the  Cambridge  Nature  Study  Series.  The  lessons 
have  been  grouped  according  to  the  seasons  and  present  a  practical  means  by  which 
teachers  may  give  pupils  a  real  idea  of  the  lives  of  birds  by  observing  the  bird  in  its  home. 
The  book  would  be  a  very  useful  one  for  Canadian  teachers  if  Canadian  birds  were  used 
instead  of  English  birds.  Pond  Problems,  by  E.  E.  Unwin,  another  valuable  book  in  the 
same  series  is  open  to  the  same  objection  as  far  as  teachers  on  this  continent  are  con- 
cerned, j.   A.   I. 

The  Story  of  English  Industry  and  Trade,  by  H.  L.  Burrows,  B.A.  208  pages.  Price 
Is.  6d.  Published  by  A.  &  C.  Black,  Ltd.,  London.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  Toronto. 
This  little  volume  endeavours  to  treat  historically  the  development  of  English  industries. 
This  is  done  in  a  very  interesting  way.  The  constant  aim  is  to  let  the  reader  look  into 
the  every-day  life  of  the  common  people.  This  aim  is  accomplished  very  successfully. 
It  is  well  illustrated  and  is  intended  for  use  as  an  historical  reader.  The  style  is  very 
simple  and  of  such  a  character  as  to  attract  children  even  of  the  lower  grades.  An 
excellent  book  for  the  school  library.  G.  A.  c. 

Physiology  and  Hygiene,  by  E.  S.  Chesser.  231  pages.  Published  by  G.  Bell  & 
Sons,  London.  This  is  a  volume  written  particularly  for  girls'  schools.  It  has  nothing 
very  novel  in  it  but  deals  with  the  usual  topics  in  the  usual  manner.  The  treatment  of 
body  structure  is  too  detailed  for  our  schools  and  deals  too  much  with  the  names  and 
details  of  bones,  etc.  However  in  the  part  dealing  with  hygiene  the  teacher  will  find 
some  helpful  information.  G.  A.  c. 


Letter  Writing 

FREDERICK  H.  SPINNEY 

Principal,  Alexandra  Public  School,  Montreal 

IF  your  pupils  are  not  already  interested  in  the  exchange  of  letters 
among  different  schools,  read  to  them  the  letters  contained  in  this 
issue.     They  will  suggest  the  topics  that  are  interesting  to  boys  and 
girls  in  other  parts  of  the  world.     Allow  the  pupils  to  find  the  places  on 
the  map;  that  will  also  stimulate  the  interest. 

Take  care  that  your  own  interest  is  as  keen  as  possible,  and  make 
thorough  preparation  for  each  "Letter  Writing  Day",  which  should 
occur  about  once  in  a  fortnight. 

In  some  schools  the  pupils  make  daily  notes  of  interesting  events, 
and  choose  the  best  of  such  notes  for  incorporation  into  the  letters. 

Letters  of  unusual  interest  will  be  published  from  time  to  time,  as 
has  been  done  during  the  past  two  years.  This  has  been  a  great  stimulus 
to  the  interest. 

The  following  very  neatly  written  letter  is  from  a  Canadian  boy  of 
German  parentage: — 

R.R.  No.  2.  Ayton, 
Ontario. 
Dear  fellow-pupil: — 

We  were  all  asked  to  write  to  your  school,  and  I  would  like  it  very 
much  if  this  letter  would  be  given  to  a  pupil  of  the  Fourth  Class. 

Our  school  is  built  at  the  crossing  of  four  roads.  It  is  built  of  stone, 
and  is  painted  red.  There  is  a  cement  walk  leading  from  the  road  to  the 
school  door.  The  inside  of  the  school  is  plastered  down  to  the  wains- 
cotting,  and  below  that  is  painted  grey.  There  are  nine  boards,  four  of 
which  are  used  for  announcements  and  marks  of  the  Junior  Class.  The 
floor  is  made  of  hardwood. 

We  have  only  one  teacher  and  we  like  her  very  much.  I  am  in  the 
Fourth  Class,  and  intend  trying  the  Entrance  this  year.  The  chief 
subjects  of  our  class  are:  arithmetic,  grammar,  composition,  reading, 
literature,  nature  study,  oral  composition,  writing  and  drawing.  I  like 
them  all  very  well. 

We  have  about  twenty  flower  plants  now.  We  fixed  up  our  three 
flower  beds  last  Friday,  and  planted  seeds.  We  are  to  have  window- 
boxes  and  will  fix  them  up  this  week. 

We  each  have  a  few  collections  in  school.  I  have  seeds,  insects, 
leaves,  weeds,  wood  and  nuts.     Other  pupils  have  the  same. 

On  the  ninth  of  December  we  started  a  weather  record.  We  write 
down  the  direction  of  the  wind,  whether  there  is  rain,  snow,  thaw,  etc., 
and  the  degree  of  Fahrenheit.  I  have  not  missed  a  day.  I  like  it  very 
much. 
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We  are  going  to  have  a  Rural  School  Fair  in  the  fall  at  Ayton,  and 
each  pupil  will  grow  some  grain  or  vegetables  to  try  for  a  prize. 

The  chief  occupation  here  is  farming,  and  the  farmers  are  now  getting 
ready  for  seeding.  The  chief  grains  that  we  grow  are  fall  wheat,  oats, 
barley,  peas  and  timothy. 

At  home,  we  have  thirty  head  of  cattle,  nine  horses  and  forty  pigs. 
We  have  ninety  chickens,  and  get  about  sixty-five  eggs  a  day. 

I  have  three  sisters  and  two  brothers.  I  am  twelve  years  old,  and 
the  youngest  of  the  family. 

Well,  what  do  you  think  about  the  war?  I  think  that  it  is  the  greatest 
atrocity  that  the  world  has  ever  seen,  because  they  have  powerful  guns 
which  can  kill  so  many  men  in  a  second.  I  hope  the  dawn  of  peace  will 
shine  soon  and  that  the  "Motherland"  will  win.  We  sing  the  National 
Song — "God  Save  the  King". 

I  hope  that  you  will  answer  soon. 

Yours  truly, 

CARL  KREUZER. 

The  foregoing  letter  is  a  credit  to  the  pupil  and  to  the  teacher.  It  is 
only  when  prompted  by  a  spirit  of  enthusiasm  that  a  boy  of  twelve  can 
write  such  a  letter,  and  boys  are  not  enthusiastic  over  school  activities 
unless  they  have  an  enthusiastic  teacher.  The  influence  of  a  good 
teacher  on  a  boy's  life  can  never  be  valued  in  dollars  and  cents.  We 
received  a  number  of  well-written  letters  from  the  Ayton  School. 

Here  is  a  portion  of  a  letter  from  England,  from  a  little  girl  of  13 
years  of  age.  All  the  English  letters  show  much  thoughtful  care  on 
the  part  of  teachers  and  pupils. 

11  Pulleyns  Avenue, 

High  Street,  South, 

East  Ham,  London. 
Dear  Annie: 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  answer  your  letter.     I  do  not  write 

many  letters  at  home,  but  I  write  several  at  school 

How  much  I  would  like  to  visit  Canada!  I  have  heard  that  you  go 
skating  and  tobogganing — what  pleasure!  .... 

East  Ham  is  in  Essex,  as  you  may  know.  There  are  large  buildings 
opposite  our  school.  The  fire  station  is  a  large  red  building  with  yellow 
trimmings.  It  is  two  stories  above  the  ground.  It  has  one  motor  engine, 
one  horse  engine,  one  horse  escape,  and  a  small  escape.  The  Town  Hall, 
also  a  large  building,  is  on  the  corner  of  High  Street  and  Barking  Road. 

At  the  south  of  East  Ham  lies  the  Royal  Albert  Docks,  where  great 
ships  lie  to  be  repaired.  Not  many  steps  from  there  is  our  great  River 
Thames,  and  the  famous  Free  Ferry  runs  across  from  North  Woolwich  to 
South  Woolwich. 

All  the  pupils  in  our  class  are  busy  writing  letters  to  one  girl  and 
another,  and  as  our  time  is  nearly  up  I  must  close. 
I  hope  you  will  write  again  soon. 

Yours  sincerely, 

ADA  LOE. 
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We  have  received  a  number  of  letters  from  schools  in  Manitoba. 
In  small  miscellaneous  schools  it  is  very  difficult  to  arouse  interest  in 
letter  writing,  but  the  writer  of  the  following  letter  had  his  interest 
aroused  by  hearing  the  reading  of  the  published  letters. 

Woodlands, 

Manitoba, 
March  17th,  1915. 
Dear  friend: 

Our  teacher  read  us  some  of  the  letters  in  The  School,  and  we  said 

that  we  would  like  to  write  too ;  so  there  are  four  of  us  writing  this  morning. 

There  are  twenty  pupils  attending  school  now.     I  am  n  Grade  Seven. 

There  are  only  two  in  my  class.     We  have  a  new  libraryi  and  get  books 

every  Friday. 

We  did  not  have  a  severe  winter  this  year  and  the  snow  is  nearly 
all  gone  now.     We  had  a  skating  rink  at  the  station. 

We  got  out  fifty-four  loads  of  wood  during  the  winter.     That  will  do 
for  next  summer  and  next  winter. 

I  have  a  very  funny  calf  at  home.     It   follows  me  like  a  dog  and 
seems  to  greatly  enjoy  a  sleigh  ride. 

I  thought  of  a  way  of  finding  perpetual  motion.     It  was  to  have  clock 
springs  so  fixed  that  when  one  unwound  it  would  wind  up  the  other,  and 
so  on,  until  it  got  back  to  the  first  one  again.     But  I  am  afraid  it  would 
lose  its  motion,  as  there  would  be  too  much  friction. 
Be  sure  to  write  soon. 

Your  sincere  friend, 

MAX  ASEMISSEN. 

Teachers  who  wish  to  make  a  beginning  in  the  exchange  of  letters 
may  send  five  of  the  best  letters  that  the  pupils  can  write  to  Alexandra 
School,  160  Sanguinet  Street,  Montreal. 

It  is  well  to  supply  the  pupils  with  a  thin  kind  of  writing  paper,  and 
allow  all  to  use  the  same  kind.  Good  material  will  stimulate  the  pupils 
to  do  good  work. 


FROM  SCIENCE  PAPERS. 

Constituents  of  ordinary  air  are  O.  N.  H.  O.  and  Ammonium  Salts. 

The  plum  is  known  as  the  pome  or  apple  fruit. 

Ordinary  air  consists  of  O.  N.  H.  O.  insects  microbes  and  other  impurities. 

The  frog  locomotes  by  means  of  its  powerful  hind  legs. 

The  frog's  front  legs  are  short  so  he  can  climb  hills. 

The  frog's  tail  is  taken  into  the  body  and  becomes  lungs  for  the  frog. 

The  frog  is  better  fitted  for  swimming  in  air  than  in  water  because  its  head  is  blunt. 

The  oxygen  tends  to  make  us  jolly  and  lively,  and  it  uses  our  energy  (laughing  gas, 
O  H2  O4). 

The  claws  of  a  cat  are  in  a  sheaf.  They  are  curved.  This  enables  the  bird  to  hold 
its  prey. 


A  Teachers'  Superannuation  Scheme 

CHAS.   G.  FRASER, 

President,  Ontario  Educational  Association. 

MM  ANY  problems  will  come  before  the  teachers  of  Ontario  the 
il  solution  of  which  will  decide  the  place  the  people  of  Ontario 
will  take  in  the  period  of  expansion  which  lies  in  the  immediate 
future,  but  none  of  them  is  of  more  importance  to  the  cause  of  public 
education  in  our  province,  or  to  the  welfare  of  the  teaching  profession, 
than  the  question  of  a  provincial  superannuation  scheme  for  the  teachers 
and  inspectors  of  the  Province;  and  as  the  subject  will  be  up  for  considera- 
tion at  most  of  the  Teachers'  Institutes  in  October  a  short  presentation 
of  the  pioblem  should  be  in  order  at  this  time. 

That  a  Teachers'  Superannuation  Scheme  is  necessary  is  shown  by 
the  following  facts.  During  the  last  half-centuiy,  since  Public  Schools 
have  been  established,  one  country  after  another  has  instituted  some  form 
of  pension  scheme  for  its  aged  teachers  until  the  state  without  a  teachers' 
superannuation  scheme  is  the  exception;  and  while  from  time  to  time 
these  various  schemes  have  been  changed  and  improved  in  no  single 
instance  has  the  idea  been  abandoned;  and  in  those  countries  where  the 
greatest  attention  has  been  paid  to  State  Education  the  most  generous 
provision  has  been  made  for  the  declining  days  of  worn-out  teachers. 

In  Ontario  the  need  for  a  Superannuation  Fund  has  been  emphasized 
since  the  year  1900  when  a  Superannuation  Committee  was  appointed 
by  the  Ontario  Educational  Association.  Each  year  since  that  time  the 
Committee  has  reported  on  the  work  it  has  undei taken  and  has  sug- 
gested schemes  which  were  afterwards  modified,  submitted  to  actuaries 
and  then  urged  upon  the  Provincial  Cabinet.  Year  by  year  some  form 
of  resolution  has  been  passed  at  the  annual  meeting  expressing  the  desire 
of  this  the  representative  body  of  the  educators  of  the  Province  for  the 
providing  of  a  superannuation  scheme;  and  there  was  great  rejoicing 
indeed  when  the  Minister  of  Education,  with  the  knowledge  and  consent 
of  the  late  Prime  Minister  Sir  James  Whitney  and  his  Cabinet,  sent  the 
following  message  to  the  O.E.A.  by  his  Deputy  Minister,  Dr.  Colquhoun: 

"  I  have  consulted  my  colleagues  and  we  have  definitely  decided  to 
offer  a  measure  dealing  with  the  superannuation  of  teachers  at  the  next 
session  of  the  Legislature.  This  measure  will  necessarily  be  affected  by 
thiee  consideratons.  First,  a  certain  amount  of  public  indifference  on 
the  subject.  Second,  hostility  on  the  part  of  a  portion  of  the  teaching 
profession  itself.     Third,   the  existence  on  the  statute  book  of  the  old 

(Continued  on  page  66). 
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AGRICULTURAL    APPARATUS 


No.  9217 

SOIL    ACIDITY 

ITS  PRESENCE  MAY  READILY  BE  DETECTED  BY 
THE  TRUOG  SOIL  ACIDITY  TESTER. 

This  apparatus  is  made  after  specifications  by  E.  Trucg  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin.  The  principle  employed  is  an  entirely  new  one  and 
indicates  clearly  not  only  the  presence  of  soil  acidity  but  the  degree  of  the 
acidity.  The  tester  consists  of  a  specially  designed  Alcohol  Heater  together 
with  a  50  c.c.  Graduate,  Boiling  Flask,  Measuring  Cup,  Spatula,  and  all 
necessary  reagents.  The  test  is  completed  in  from  10  to  15  minutes,  and 
the  presence  of  acidity  is  shown  by  discoloration  of  the  white  test  paper  used, 
and  the  degree  of  acidity  by  the  exact  color  assumed  by  the  paper  as  com- 
pared with  a  chart  of  standard  colors  furnished.  A  full  set  of  directions 
giving  exact  description  of  the  test  with  all  precautions  is  included. 
Furnished  complete,  in  a  neat  hardwood  carrying  case.       Price,   Net  $5.00. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOG  X 

in  which  the  above   and   many   other  pieces  of  Agricultural   Apparatus  are 
described. 

Our  other  Catalogs  of  Physical,  Chemical  and  Biological  Apparatus  will 
be  sent  free  to  teachers  on  request. 

Our  Canadian  Representative  will  instruct  you  as  to  duty  free  importations. 

CENTRAL   SCIENTIFIC   COMPANY 

Manufacturers  of  Laboratory  Appliances 
412-420  ORLEANS  STREET   -     -     -    CHICAGO,   U.S.A. 

Canadian  Representative—  GEORGE   DUNHAM. 

Office  and  Show  Rooms: 
ROOM   42,  TORONTO  ARCADE,   YONGE  ST.,   TORONTO,  ONT. 


When  writing  advertisers   please  mention  THE  SCHOOL. 
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fund.  Subject  to  the  limitations  imposed  by  these  conditions  we  shall 
try  to  frame  a  measure  just  to  the  teachers  and  acceptable  to  the  public 
and  any  legislation  of  this  kind  must  necessarily  receive  the  endorsement 
of  the  great  majority  of  the  parties  affected.  " 

Since  that  time  many  changes  which  weie  then  unthought  of  have 
intervened;  but  in  spite  of  all  of  them  the  promised  Bill  has  been  prepared 
and  presented  to  the  House.  It  is  now  printed  and  ready  for  distribution 
and,  while  it  may  have  a  few  points  to  which  some  might  take  exception, 
its  general  plan  is  simple,  its  provisions  generous,  and  its  requirements 
reasonable. 

The  Bill  provides  that  if  a  teacher  or  inspector  has  completed  forty 
years  of  service  in  Ontario  under  the  operation  of  the  Act  he  may  retire 
with  an  allowance  of  40/60  of  his  average  salary  for  the  preceding  ten 
years;  but  if  the  retiring  allowance  for  40  years  of  service,  computed  in 
the  regular  way,  shall  fall  below  $365  a  year,  the  Bill  provides  that  the 
allowance  shall  be  made  $365.  Similarly  it  is  provided  that  no  allowance 
shall  exceed  $1000  a  year. 

The  Bill  also  provides  that  if,  by  reason  of  ill-health,  a  person  is 
unable  to  continue  at  the  work  he  may  retire  after  fifteen  years  of  service; 
and  if  these  years  of  service  have  been  under  the  operation  of  the  Act,  his 
retiring  allowance  shall  be  1/60  of  his  average  salary  for  the  preceding 
ten  years  multiplied  by  the  number  of  years  of  his  service;  but  if  the  allow- 
ance, calculated  in  this  way,  shall  fall  below  $300,  the  amount  of  his 
allowance  shall  be  computed  by  multiplying  $20  by  the  number  of  years 
of  service. 

For  the  puipose  of  calculating  the  amount  of  the  yearly  allowance 
all  years  of  service  in  Ontario  prior  to  the  operation  of  the  Act  shall  be 
counted  as  half-years  in  both  these  cases;  but  they  will  be  counted  as 
full  years  in  deciding  the  number  of  years  of  service  for  the  completing 
of  the  necessary  forty  years  or  the  necessary  fifteen  years. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  whether  a  person  retires  because  of  ill-health  or 
because  of  length  of  service,  the  amount  of  the  annuity  is  in  the  same 
proportion — 1/60  of  the  average  salary  for  each  year  of  service.  It  will 
also  be  noticed  that  the  rule  applies  to  men  and  women  without  distinc- 
tion. 

The  scheme  is  to  be  financed  by  the  three  parties  most  directly  con- 
cerned, viz:  (1)  the  teachers  and  inspectors;  (2)  the  local  school  authori- 
ties, and  (3)  the  Province.  The  contributions  are  be  to  based  on  the 
salaries  paid  to  the  teachers  and  inspectors;  but  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Bill  no  salary  will  be  considered  as  less  than  $550  a  year.  The  teachers 
are  to  pay  two  per  cent,  of  their  salaries  into  the  Fund;  the  Province 
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ORDER     NOW 
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"IDEAL  LANTERN 
FOR  SCHOOLS" 

so  writes  a  prominent  Canadian  edu- 
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schools.  Opaque  projection  is  a 
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is  to  pay  a  like  amount  and  the  local  school  authorities  are  to  pay  one 
per  cent,  of  the  teachers'  salaries. 

Because  of  the  many  calls  which  may  be  made  upon  the  Fund  during 
the  earlier  years  of  the  operation  of  the  Act,  without  a  proportional 
contribution,  it  is  provided  that,  in  the  case  of  any  teacher  leaving  the 
profession  because  of  death  or  other  reason,  no  moneys  that  he  has  paid 
into  the  Fund  shall  be  returned;  but  after  the  first  ten  years  it  is  contem- 
plated to  make  provision  for  the  proper  adjustment  of  this  point. 

These  are  the  main  features  of  the  Bill  and  show  the  simplicity  of  its 
plan  and  the  effort  that  is  being  made  to  deal  generously  with  the  members 
of  the  profession.  The  outstanding  features  claim  our  support  and  if 
there  should  be  some  minor  features  that  might  be  changed  somewhat 
there  is  no  reason  why  these  slight  defects  may  not  be  provided  for  in 
amendments  which  may  be  introduced  when  the  Bill  is  again  under 
consideration  before  the  Legislature.  It  is  believed  that  the  operation 
of  the  Bill  will  be  in  the  interest  of  all  parties  concerned  and  will  be  a  good 
investment  for  all. 

From  the  teacher's  standpoint  it  will  provide  a  scheme  by  which 
he  will  be  able  to  make  piovision  for  his  declining  years  by  a  reasonable 
contribution  proportional  to  the  salary  he  receives.  It  will  be  a  partial 
compensation  for  the  comparatively  small  salaries  which  teachers  receive. 
It  will  attract  to  the  teaching  ranks  those  who  by  nature  are  peculiarly 
endowed  for  the  work  and  it  will  retain  in  the  ranks  those  who  have 
become  ornaments  to  the  profession.  It  will  give  a  permanency  to  the 
profession  that  will  bespeak  efficiency;  and  we  shall  no  longer  hear  either 
dispute  or  ridicule  of  the  statement  that  teaching  is  a  profession.  When 
we  have  teachers  in  the  class  room  who  will  make  our  work  a  success  and 
a  joy  to  us  all,  we  may  rest  assured  that  the  remuneration  received  will 
be  a  generous  recognition  of  our  true  value.  The  public  is  willing  to  pay 
a  double  price  for  excellence  in  any  commodity,  while  "scrunts"  and  wind- 
falls cannot  be  given  away  gratis.  The  true  interests  of  the  teachers,  the 
schools  and  the  public  never  clash,  and  no  more  potent  agency  has  been 
proposed  for  a  long  time  to  advance  the  interest  of  all  these  than  this 
proposal  to  create  a  Teachers'  Superannuation  Scheme. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  State  this  scheme  will  have  a  tendency 
to  attract  to  the  teaching  profession  a  large  number  of  persons  who  by 
natural  endowment  are  specially  qualified  for  the  work.  It  will  have 
a  tendency  to  retain  in  the  profession  many  teachers  who  by  application 
and  experience  have  become,  or  would  become,  ornaments  to  it.  It  will 
end  the  present  scarcity  of  teachers.  It  will  avoid  the  yearly  preparation 
of  over  2,000  teachers  in  the  training  schools  of  the  Province.  It  will 
ine-ure  efficient  work  in  the  schoolroom — the  most  important  post  IN 
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The  Children's 
Story  of  the  War 

NUMBER    SEVEN    NOW    READY 


All  Back  Numbers  in  stock 

ORDERS    AND    REMITTANCES    SHOULD    BE 
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THOMAS  NELSON  &  SONS 


95-97  King  Street  East 
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"I   wish  OUR  Teacher 
would  get  them" 

Hundreds  of  leading  teachers  are  already  using  them  in  their  classes  and 

recommend  them  to  you  for 

Improved   Work  —  Increased   Interest  —  Neatness  —  System  —  Economy 

Convenience  —  and  Easy  Supervision 

Write  us — we  have  a  book  to^suit  you 

THE  CHAS.  CHAPMAN  CO.      -      -     LONDON,  CANADA 

Chapman's   New  Drawing  Portfolio 

for  holding  detached  leaves  from  Ontario  Drawing  Hook,  or 

will  hold  complete  books.       Every  scholar  should  have  one. 
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Price  only  15  cents 
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the  State — the  very  bulwark  of  the  State.  If  this  is  so,  do  you  wonder 
that  the  Legislature  is  willing  to  contribute  to  a  fund  that  would  secure 
such  advantages  or  would  have  a  tendency  to  secure  them? 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  local  school  authorities  the  scheme  will 
insure  all  the  advantages  which  the  State  would  gain  but  in  a  far  more 
immediate  and  direct  way,  and  their  own  boys  and  girls  will  show  the 
result  of  being  trained  under  competent  teachers.  Shall  we  not  have 
their  support? 

To  the  State  the  education  of  the  childhood  of  the  land  is  a  most 
important  consideration.  It  is  the  conservation  of  the  most  valuable 
natural  resource  which  the  State  has;  and  the  present  world-struggle 
emphasizes  the  necessity  for  seeing  that  the  work  of  education  is  properly 
done  and  that  proper  ideals  are  inculcated  in  the  hearts  of  the  rising 
generation.  Where  is  the  calling  in  life  that  requires  more  skill  and  tact 
and  wisdom  born  of  experience,  and  to  which  none  but  the  pure  in  heart 
and  the  noble-minded  should  ever  be  admitted?  Next  to  the  mothers, 
the  teachers  of  our  land  have  the  greatest  claim  on  the  consideration  of 
the  State. 

And  is  there  not  a  need  to  do  something  to  encourage  permanency 
in  the  profession?  What  other  occupation  has  to  admit  that  fifty-five 
per  cent  of  its  members  are  apprentices?  What  other  calling  in  life 
with  12,000  members  has  had  over  20,000  persons  admitted  to  its  ranks 
in  the  past  ten  years?  And  yet  we  have  a  scarcity  of  teachers.  These 
additions  to  the  ranks  lower  the  quality  of  the  work  done  in  our  schools 
and  lessen  the  remuneration  for  doing  it ;  and  before  these  new  teachers 
have  acquired  any  skill  in  the  work  they  leave ^and  are  followed  by  others 
as  poorly  prepared  and  as  unskilled  as  they  were.  The  wonder  is  that 
the  work  is  as  well  done  as  it  is.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  State  wishes 
to  adopt  some  expedient  that  will  have  the  effect  of  attracting  to  the 
profession  those  who  would  do  efficient  work  in  our  schools  or  that  it 
will  contribute  to  a  fund  that  will  retain  in  its  service  those  who  are 
making  good? 

Comparison  with  the  tables  of  the  Canadian  Government  Annuities 
system  shows  the  great  advantage  the  Bill  offers  to  teachers  and  parti- 
cularly to  women  teachers.  Comparison  with  other  superannuation 
schemes  shows  ours  to  be  simple  and  generous.  It  may  not  be  perfect. 
Man-devices  (and  woman-devices  too)  are  but  human.  We  may  require 
to  change  some  of  the  minor  features;  it  may  be  advisable  to  introduce 
an  optional  retiring  age;  perhaps  the  one  per  cent  should  be  paid  as  a 
county  rate  instead  of  by  the  individual  sections;  the  contributions  of 
those  who  die  in  the  service  should  be  returned;  perhaps  there  should 
be  a  sliding  minimum  allowance  for  those  who  serve  the  forty  years. 
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"Training  Children 


to  a  complete  and  ready  use  of  the 
Dictionary  and  fixing  the  habit  of 
consulting     it,     is    one    of    the    main 

duties  that  the  school  can  perform  for  the  student,"  says  DR.  SUZZALLO, 

President,  University  of  Washington,  Seattle. 


Are  your  pupils  forming'  the   Dictionary  Habit? 
Is  your  school  equipped  with  the   Latest  and   Best   Dictionary — 

WEBSTER'S  NEW  INTERNATIONAL? 


This  New  Creation  is  an  all-knowing  special  teacher 
answering  with  final  authority  all  kinds  of  puzzling 
questions  in  spelling,  pronunciation,  definition,  history, 
geography,  biography,  sports,  arts,  and  sciences. 

New  Gazetteer. 
2700  Pages. 


400,000  Vocabulary  Terms. 
12,000  Biographical  Entries. 
Over  6000  Illustrations. 


Colored  Plates. 


The    One    Supreme    Authority.       It    is    the 

Standard  of  the  Federal  and  State  Courts.  The 
Standard  of  the  Government  Printing  Office.  The 
Standard  of  nearly  all  the  schoolbooks.  Indorsed 
by  State  School  Superintendents.  All  States  (30  in 
number)  that  take  official  action  regarding  the  adoption 
ot  dictionaries  recognize  the  Merriam  Series  as  author- 
itative. 

Would  not  a  request  to  your  school  authorities  bring  the 
NEW  INTERNAilJNAL  to  vour  schoolroom?  Give  your 
pupils  every  opportunity  to  fix  the  dictionary  habit. 

Write  for  specimen  pages,  FREE. 


Regular  and  India-Paper  Editions.        G.   &  C.   MERRIAM  CO.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

GRAND  PRIZE  (Highest  Award)  Panama-Pacific  Exposition. 


IMPORTANT   NEW    BOOKS    FOR    TEACHERS 


PSYCHOLOGY  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL   SUBJECTS 

By  Charles  Hubbard  Judd,  Professor  of  Education  and  Director  of  the 
School  of  Education,  The  University  of  Chicago.      $1.50. 

A  fundamental  analysis  of  the  purpose  and  effect  of  the  different  types  of 
work  on  the  mind  of  the  pupil.  Each  topic  is  introduced  by  a  summary  of  all 
the  technical  psychologic  facts  the  teacher  need  know. 

METHODS  OF  TEACHING  IN  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

By  Samuel  Chester  Parker,  Professor  of  Educational  Methods  and  Dean  of 
the  College  of  Education,  The  University  of  Chicago.      $1.50. 

A  textbook  on  the  principles  underlying  classroom  instruction,  together  with 
practical  applications  in  detail  to  all  High  School  subjects. 

EVERYDAY    PEDAGOGY 

By  Lillian  I.  Lincoln,  Supervisor  of  Training  in  the  State  Normal  School, 
Farmington,  Maine.      $1.00. 

This  is  a  practical  manual  for  the  assistance  of  teachers  in  organising  and 
managing  their  classes.  Discipline,  the  conduct  of  a  recitation,  opening  and 
closing  the  term,  and  preparing  school  'aids',  are  among  the  topics  treated. 

QINN  AND  COMPANY,  Publishers 
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It  is  our  part  to  make  out  our  case  in  regard  to  each  point  and  we  can 
rest  assured  the  framers  of  the  Bill  who  had  at  heart  the  welfare  of  the 
three  parties  concerned  will  be  glad  to  perfect  their  work  before  it  become? 
law.  The  conclusion  of  the  Bill  makes  general  provision  for  the  working 
of  the  scheme  on  jusl  and  equitable  lines. 

When  the  advantage  the  Superannuation  Scheme  will  be  to  the 
teaching  profession  and  to  the  cause  of  education  is  thus  presented,  we 
believe  the  teachers  of  the  Province,  young  and  old,  will  be  almost  a  unit 
in  supporting  it.  We  believe  that  those  to  whom  the  nation  has 
intrusted  the  work  of  creating  the  ideals  of  the  young  of  the  land  will 
exemplify  the  spirit  of  the  hour  in  their  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the 
cause  with  which  they  are  identified  and  will  be  no  whit  behind  the 
soldiers  of  the  King.  And  if  individual  members  see,  or  think  they  see, 
defects  in  the  Bill  they  will  devote  themselves  to  the  improvement  of  the 
plan  rather  than  to  opposition  to  it.  To-day  Opportunity  knocks  at  the 
door  of  the  teaching  profession  of  Ontario  and  history  tells  us  that  if  she 
is  neglected  she  does  not  knock  again. 


Book  Reviews 

A  First  Course  in  Practical  Chemistry  for  Rural  Secondary  Schools,  by  W.  Aldridge, 
headmaster  of  Shepton  Mallet.  Bell  &  Sons.  122  pages.  Price  Is.  6d.  This  manual 
outlines  some  eighty-four  experiments.  The  instructions  are  clear  and  accompanied 
by  many  good  diagrams.  The  first  sixty-seven  deal  with  elementary  chemistry  with 
a  decidedly  agricultural  bias,  while  the  remaining  experiments  are  biological,  and  treat 
of  plant  physiology  and  the  chemistry  of  milk.  The  book  is  one  of  Bell's  excellent 
science  series.  h.  a.  g. 

Practical  Heat,  Sound  and  Light,  by  T.  Picton  of  St.  Paul's  Schools.  Bell  &  Sons. 
151  pages.  Price  Is.  6d.  These  experiments  are  outlined  under  the  following  form, — 
purpose,  apparatus,  method,  and  a  list  of  questions  to  drive  home  the  principles  under- 
lying each  experiment.  Thirty-seven  experiments  are  devoted  to  heat,  fifty-two  to 
light,  and  six  to  sound.  Many  excellent  diagrams  illustrate  the  descriptions.  Teachers 
will  find  this  a  valuable  little  book.  h.  a.  g. 

Art  Metal-work,  with  Inexpensive  Equipment,  by  Payne.  This  is  another  work  by 
the  Manual  Arts  Press  and  is  quite  in  keeping,  both  in  the  author's  treatment  of  the 
subject  and  in  the  artistic  get-up  of  the  book,  with  the  other  recent  publications  from 
this  house.  Part  I  deals  with  materials  and  equipment  and  describes  the  production 
of  copper  and  its  alloys,  which  are  mostly  used  in  art  metalwork.  The  chapter  on 
colouring  and  finishing  is  excellent.  Part  II — Problems — describes  the  various  pro- 
cesses of  this  work,  such  as  etching,  soldering,  piercing,  annealing,  raising,  planishing, 
modelling,  chasing,  enameling  and  repousse  work.  These  various  processes  are  all 
illustrated  in  the  working  out  of  definite  problems.  The  great  number  of  drawings  and 
photographs  helps  materially  in  making  a  very  excellent  book.  Manual  Arts  Press,  186 
pages.     Price  $1.50.  A.  N.  s. 
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FROM    BLACK1E   &   SON'S    LIST 

THE    WARWICK    SHAKESPEARE        BLACKIE'S    ENGLISH     TEXTS 


Edited  by  C.  H.  Herford,  Litt.D. 

Professor  of  English  Language,  Manchester 

University. 

The  Warwick  Shakespeare  holds  place  as  the 
standard  edition  for  the  more  advanced  study  of 
Shakespeare  as  literature.  Price  is.  and  is.  6d. 
each. 

THE    JUNIOR    SCHOOL 
SHAKESPEARE 

Edited  by  Experienced  Scholars  for  Junior 
Students.  With  Introduction  and  Notes.  Price 
8d.  and  lod.  each. 

THE     PLAIN-TEXT 
SHAKESPEARE 

An  edition  of  the  greater  plays,  text  only,  pre- 
sented in  a  serviceable  form  at  a  cheap  price. 
Price  a,d.  each. 


Edited  by  W.  H.  D.  Rouse,  Litt.D. 

Headmaster  of  the  Perse  School,  Cambridge. 

Masterpieces  of  English   Literature.      Over   ioo 

volumes,    offering   a   wide    field    for    selection. 

Price  6d.  each. 


BLACKIE'S 
STORY-BOOK  READERS 

A  splendid  series  of  Continuous  Readers,  pro- 
viding a  wide  and  varied  range  of  excellent  read- 
ing for  all  classes  in  the  school.  Nearly  ioo 
books  to  choose  from.     Price  id.  to  $d. 

STORIES    OLD    AND    NEW 

A   storehouse  of  Continuous  Reading  for  each 
class  in  the   school.        Beautifully  illustrated   in 
color,  and  bound  in  decorated  cloth  covers, 
volumes.     Price  cjd.  and  is.  each. 
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Representative  for  Canada — 

HAROLD   COPP,    33   Richmond   Street,    West,   TORONTO 

Prospectuses  giving  full  particulars  of  above  books  post  free  on  application 

BLACKIE    &    SON,    Ltd.,    LONDON,    GLASGOW,    BOMBAY 


Some  More  Convincing  Evidence 

If  more  evidence  were  needed  to  demonstrate  the  exceptional  value  of  the  total  abstainer 
as  an  insurance  risk  than  what  has  already  been   published  by  this  Company,  it  is  found  in 
the  following  Table  covering  the  experience  in  the  two   Departments  of  the  Company  for 
a  period  of  ten  years : 

Year. 

Per  cent,  of  Expected  Loss 

Abstainers 

General 

1905 
1907 
1909 
1911 
1913 
1914 

36.95% 
37.81% 
33.50% 
46.07% 
40.42% 
41.83% 

74.23% 
69.15% 
48.45% 
77.89% 
44.94% 
71.63% 

Average  for  Last  10  Years 

39.48% 

64.19% 

Whv    not   reap   the   advantages  of  total   abstinence   by  insuring  in  a  Company   which 
grants  the  special  terms  and  rates  which  the  above   Table   clearly   shows  are  deserved  by 
those  who  can  classify  for  insurance  in  this  Department? 

The   Head  ;Office   or   any  of  the   Branches  throughout  Canada  will  be  glad  to  furnish 
full  information'on  request. 

The  Manufacturers  Life 

Insurance  Company 

Head  Office,  Toronto          -           King  and  Yonge  Streets 

Ask  for  a  copy  of  "Total  Abstainers  vs.  Moderate  Drinkers."       It  will  place  you 

under  no  obligation.      The  Booklet  is  free  and  will  interest  you. 

A  post  card  to-day  will  do. 
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Some  Results  of  Four  Months'  Experience 

MISS  R.   L.   EIDT. 

Conditions. — I  found  myself  gazing  with  horror-stricken  eyes  at  a 
register  list  of  names  numbering  seventy-two,  no  matter  which  way  they 
were  counted.  Seventy-two,  and  the  paper  said,  "number  on  roll  about 
forty".  The  next  question — how  many  classes?  The  register  did  not 
show  what  class  the  pupils  were  in,  neither  did  any  such  report  reveal 
itself.  I  got  it,  however,  by  sending  to  the  printer,  who  had  printed 
the  last  school  report  for  an  edition  containing  the  report  of  the  school. 
This  took  two  weeks,  and  until  then  I  was  floundering  with  tests 
which,  owing  to  my  inexperience,  were  not  fair.  The  equipment  of  the 
school  was  fair,  but  the  trustees  have  purchased  much  since  then. 
Beautiful  maple  trees  surround  the  very  large  school-yard,  part  of  which 
is  on  the  sides  of  a  gently  sloping  hill.  Everything  was  very  clean. 
The  school  is  scrubbed  every  two  months.  On  entering  the  door  I  had 
come  face  to  face  with  the  time-honoured  box-stove  of  my  own  school 
days.  It  is  to  be  discarded  next  year  for  a  Waterbury  jacketed  stove 
provided  it  does  not  fall  to  pieces  before  then. 

On  the  very  first  day  I  made  a  little  speech  about  the  duties  of  the 
pupils  toward  their  school.  I  told  them  they  were  running  it.  I  was 
only  there  to  give  advice  occasionally.  Every  two  weeks  we  elect  the 
following  officers:  monitors,  blackboard  and  brush  cleaners,  water 
carriers,  fire  boys,  bell-ringer,  window-openers,  and  sweepers.  The 
pupils  take  great  interest  in  the  election,  and  all  are  anxious  for  an  office. 

Seating. — The  seating  was  not  of  the  best,  so  I  changed  some  of  their 

seats.     Of  course  I  did  not  get  them  in  their  right  places  without  making 

mistakes.     I  had  still  to  find  out  that  the  boy  with  that  studious,  sober 

look  was  the  one  who  thought  it  would  be  great  fun  to  shoot  peas  on  the 

platform  and  have  the  teacher  slip  on  them  (which  fortunately  did  not 

happen)  and  who  made  the  other  boys  laugh;  so  I  had  to  put  him  with 

the  quiet  ones.     Another  case  of  change  was  when  I  discovered  that  the 

boy  who  idled  away  his  time  with  the  other  boys,  worked  like  a  Spartan 

when   placed   near   two   hard  working  girls.     Little   sisters   and   little 

brothers  must  (so  they  thought)  sit  with  their  older  brother  and  sisters. 

This  appeared  to  be  a  time-honoured  custom.     The  double  seats  of 

course  could  not  be  made  suitable  for  both  sizes  of  children.     Bitter  tears 

were  the  result  of  my  first  attempt  to  separate  them,  but  two  weeks  after 

the  smallest  boy  in  school  came  up  and  said  "Pleathe  Mith,  kin  I  haf 
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anoder  theat,  I  fink  I'm  too  beeg  already  to  thit  mit  Rosie  no  more". 
He  set  the  rest  going  and  with  a  little  tact  I  soon  had  them  all  where  I 
wanted  them. 

Classification. — I  have  eight  classes:  two  primers,  two  firsts,  two 
seconds,  junior  third  and  senior  fourth.  I  take  all  the  classes  together  for 
hygiene  with  extra  lessons  for  the  fourth  class  every  second  Friday. 
Primers  and  firsts  go  together  for  composition,  literature,  geography, 
nature  study,  manual  training,  etc.  Second,  third  and  fourth  for  oral 
composition  (once  a  week),  nature  study  and  agriculture,  art,  writing, 
manual  training.  Third  and  fourth  go  together  for  history,  geography 
and  composition.  Junior  and  Senior  second  are  together  for  geography, 
history,  spelling,  etc.  Reading  is  separate  for  all  classes  except  when 
occasionally  I  join  two  classes  just  for  a  change.  It  urges  the  lower  class 
to  "catch  up"  or  read  as  well  as  the  seniors  while  the  seniors  try  just  a 
little  harder  so  that  the  juniors  can't.  The  only  classes  I  have  together 
for  arithmetic  are  the  two  first  classes.  Of  course  this  does  not  apply 
to  the  mental  drill  (five  minutes)  which  they  get  each  day.  Then  I  join 
two  classes  each  time.  I  found  fairly  good  equipment  for  teaching 
arithmetic  in  the  higher  classes  but  absolutely  nothing  but  chalk  in  the 
primer  classes.  I  now  have  a  numeral  frame  with  coloured  balls,  sticks, 
marbles,  chestnuts  and  corn;  also  tickets  for  building  number  stories 
on  tables.  The  Board  supplies  paper  and  cardboard  and  the  pupils 
bring  scissors. 

Discipline. — I  hope  no  one  ever  asks  me  for  a  definition  of  discipline. 
To  my  mind  it  includes  so  many  things  that  it  is  like  the  definition  of  a 
parallel  line  one  boy  gave,  "A  parallel  line  is  one  which  goes  on  and  on 
and  on  and  on  as  often  as  you  want  to  say  it."  A  person,  especially  one 
so  ignorant  as  I,  has  a  great  deal  to  learn  even  in  four  months.  For  the 
first  few  weeks  my  jaws  were  so  sore  by  four  o'clock  I  didn't  feel  like 
eating  any  supper.  Why  I  really  think  I  did  not  close  my  mouth — 
unless  to  make  the  sound  '  m '  or  '  p '  all  day.  Little  tots  do  enjoy  holding 
up  their  hands  and  asking  something  merely  for  a  change — not  enough 
seat  work  you  know.  Instead  of  saying  each  time,  "Well  Elsie,  what  is 
it?"  I  have  now  a  dumb  way  of  asking  these  things.  The  children  call 
it  dummy  talk.  Two  fingers  up,  "May  I  leave  my  seat? " ;  one  finger  up 
"May  I  leave  the  room?";  thumb  up,  "May  I  ask  you  a  question  about 
my  work?"  and  so  on.  All  I  do  is  merely  nod  or  shake  my  head.  Of 
course  for  the  first  few  days  I  saw  mirages  of  thumbs  and  fingers  in  ones, 
twos,  and  threes  outstretched.  The  novelty  wore  off  and  I  found  the 
system  a  good  one. 

For  forming  in  line  and  leaving  the  class-room  I  ring  the  little  hand- 
bell as  we  were  taught  in  Normal.     One  tardy  pupil  means  that  all  the 
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rest  must  wait.     This  is  very  effective  for  the  children  give  him  his 
punishment  by  black  looks. 

My  Bad  Boy. — I  heard  all  about  him  before  I  ever  saw  him.  All 
former  teachers  had  whipped  him  on  a  fair  average  once  a  day.  His 
father  could  do  absolutely  nothing  with  him  and  whipped  him  when  he 
wasn't  whipped  in  school.  Please  pardon  my  conceit  but  I  am  proud  of 
this  episode  in  my  experience — I  knew  him  as  soon  as  I  saw  him.  He  had 
a  dogged  look  and  seemed  to  regard  me  as  an  enemy.  I  made  it  a  point 
frequently  to  ask  him  in  preference  to  the  rest  about  little  things  of 
which  I  was  not  certain.  This  seemed  to  please  him.  He  openly 
rebelled  once.  I  had  giving  a  spelling  test  and  he  did  not  hand  in  his 
paper,  having  only  written  two  words  on  it.  The  pupils  settled  the 
matter.  We  were  a  union  of  workmen  and  one  of  the  workmen  had 
broken  the  rules  of  the  union  and  the  penalty  was  expulsion.  With 
suggestions  carefully  given  by  the  judge  the  union  decided  to  give  this 
offender  one  more  trial  as  this  was  his  first  offence.  He  is  still  on  trial 
and  has  never  been  the  least  trouble  since.  He  does  not  play  a  great  deal 
with  the  other  boys  but  sits  in  school  reading  library  books.  In  the  fall 
it  was  almost  a  daily  occurrence  for  Eddie  to  come  in  with  some  weeds 
and  together  we  would  hunt  until  we  found  its  name  in  the  "Weeds  of 
Ontario".  He  has  the  best  wood  collection,  a  splendid  weed  and  leaf 
collection,  and  had  the  best  arranged  insect  collection — but  the  mice 
chewed  their  way  into  the  box  and  left  nothing  but  pieces.  I  never  felt 
so  badly  about  anything  and  could  hardly  keep  the  tears  back  when  I 
surveyed  the  ruined  box.  Had  it  been  any  of  the  others  I  would  not 
have  cared  so  much.  Eddie  just  smiled  a  sad  little  smile  and  said,  "I 
guess  Miss  E-  -I  was  getting  too  proud  of  it".  He  brought  several 
mouse-traps  to  school,  and  the  timid  girls  were  afraid  to  open  their 
pencil  boxes  for  fear  of  finding  some  of  Eddie's  mice  using  them  as  a  coffin. 

Agriculture  and  Nature  Study. — -Was  there  anything  ever  quite  so 
interesting?  We  are  to  have  a  school  garden  and  spend  from  one  to  two 
hours  a  week  in  school,  and  more  on  outside  work.  We  are  to  have  a 
school  garden  and  our  germination  tests  are  already  progressing  nicely 
although  we  had  to  plant  some  of  the  seeds  twice  because  the  frost  got 
at  them.  Every  day  the  pupils  linger  around  the  table  on  which  the 
bottles  and  boxes  are  placed  and  loud  are  the  exclamations  of  delight 
when  they  discover  a  new  sprout.  Early  in  the  winter  I  sent  for  all 
available  bulletins;  these  have  been  distributed  among  the  pupils,  and 
in  some  cases  the  parents  ask  for  them.  In  return  the  pupils  bring  to 
school  the  bulletins  which  they  have  sent  to  them.  One  boy  presented 
me  with  one  on  the  raising  of  hogs  which  he  said  he  knew  would  interest 
me  because  I  could  "cut  such  dandy  ones  out  of  paper". 
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The  school  garden  is  to  be  on  a  hill  at  the  end  of  the  school  yard. 
Since  the  yard  is  larger  than  most  school  grounds  it  will  not  make  so 
much  difference.  We  have  already  ordered  our  seed.  Many  of  the  pupils 
are  having  home  plots  as  well  as  garden  plots  at  school.  As  many  as 
could  took  poultry  too.  Many  of  the  parents  smile  and  say  "such 
foolishness"  but  on  the  whole  I  think  there  is  a  great  deal  of  interest 
taken  in  it.  To-day  in  completing  our  supplementary  reading  on  the 
Christmas  Carol,  where  Dickens  says  that  nothing  good  had  ever  been 
done  where  some  one  did  not  laugh  about  it,  one  of  the  boys  said  that  that 
was  the  way  it  went  with  us. 

Last  week  we  took  nature  study  on  the  cow  and  found  the  interest 
of  the  children  very  keen.  One  thing  here  which  makes  the  lessons 
interesting  is  that  the  pupils  want  to  be  sure  that  everything  is  true. 
They  examined  the  cow's  mouth  and  watched  to  see  how  she  got  up; 
made  sure  whether  the  horns  weie  directly  between  the  ears  or  a  little 
ahead  and  so  on.  In  studying  the  hen  some  of  the  boys  went  out  several 
nights  to  make  sure  that  a  hen  doesn't  put  its  head  under  its  wings  to 
sleep.  The  children  do  much  to  bring  out  the  human  side  of  these 
lessons;  what  one  doesn't  think  of  the  other  one  does. 

In  the  fall  one  of  the  boys  gathered  three  cocoons  and  now  they  have 
come  out  as  three  large  beautiful  moths.  However  they  are  all  alike. 
One  lived  for  three  days  but  broke  its  wings  badly  beating  them  against 
the  box.  The  other  two  he  has  poisoned  and  put  with  his  insect  collec- 
tion. The  moths  are  from  the  tomato  cocoon.  The  insect  collections 
are  also  very  good  for  such  young  pupils. 

Today  we  observed  the  firsl  crows.  The  nature  study  books  are  a 
source  of  great  pride  among  the  pupils  and  they  take  very  good  care  of 
them.  The  weather  records  are  carefully  looked  after  too.  I  leave  all 
the  responsibility  to  the  pupils.  Only  once  did  they  forget.  A  pupil 
writes  the  readings  on  the  board  and  also  the  direction  of  the  wind  before 
nine  o'clock  and  the  other  pupils  take  down  his  results. 

Whether  my  first  year  of  teaching  is  to  be  a  success  or  failure  remains 
to  be  seen,  but  I  do  know  that  my  outlook  on  life  has  been  broadened 
and  the  duties  of  citizenship  do  not  seem  such  a  dreary  theory  ar  they 
did  this  time  last  year.  I  have  had  my  moments  of  bitter  disappoint- 
ments and  utter  discouragement,  but  so  far  have  always  managed 
to  find  the  silver  lining  to  each  cloud  and  hope  that  where  I  fail  another 
may  succeed. 

FROM  SCIENCE  PAPERS. 

By  electrolysis  of  water  we  find  that  air  contains  Oxygen. 

A  cat's  teeth  are  cushioned. 

If  it  were  not  for  oxygen  life  would  be  dull  and  not  lively. 
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printed. 

Royal  32 mo,   568  pages.     Cloth,   35c.   net. 
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German-English  and  English-German 

Compiled  from  the  best  authorities  in  both 
languages.  Revised  and  considerably  enlarged 
by  Karl  Breul,  M.A.  Litt.D.,  Ph.D..  Cam- 
bridge University  Reader  in  Germanic. 

By  the  issue  of  this  new  edition,  this  diction- 
ary becomes  the  cheapest  as  well  as  the  best 
popular  German-English  and  English-German 
dictionary  in  the  world.  Among  the  new 
words  and  pharses  included  will  be  found  many 
thousands  of  idioms,  well-known  proverbs  and 
familial  quotations,  besides  colloquialisms  and 
German  slfeng  terms  which  often  prove  puzzling 
to  English  students. 

Octavo,    Cloth,    1,360    pages,    $1.00    net; 
half-morocco,  $1.35  net. 
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DICTIONARY 

Latin-English  and  English-Latin 

202nd  Thousand.  Thoroughly  Revised  and 
Corrected  by  J.  R.  V.  Marchant,  M.A.,  foimer- 
ly  scholar  of  Wadham  College,  Oxford;  and 
Joseph  F.  Charles,  B.A.,  late  assistant  master 
at  the  City  of  London  School. 

It  is  above  all  intended  to  be  a  dictionary  of 
classical  Latin,  and  thus,  in  this  new  edition,  a 
large  number  of  archaic  or  post- Augustan 
words  have  been  omitted,  wnile  neaily  all  of  the 
important  ai tides  have  been  entirely  rewritten, 
chiefly  with  a  view  of  introducing  a  greater 
number  of  quotations  to  illustrate  construction 
and  usage.  The  historical  and  geographical 
notices  have  been  largely  increased  in  number. 
In  addition  to  the  regular  vocabulary  features 
the  book  contains  a  table  of  the  Roman 
Calendar,  and  a  Geographical  Glossary  of  the 
English  names  of  important  places  withclassical 
or  later  Latin  equivalents. 

Octavo,  Cloth,  Q28  pages,  $1.00  net; 
half-morocco,  $1.35  net. 
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Notes  and  News 

[Readers  are  requested  to  send  in  news  items  for  this  department]. 

D.  D.  Moshier,  B.A.,  B.Paed.,  of  the  Toronto  Normal  School  and 
Henry  Ward,  B.A.,  Piincipal  of  Grace  Streel  Public  School,  Toronto, 
have  been  appointed  to  the  staff  of  Public  School  Inspectors  for  the 
City  of  Toronto. 

A.  A.  Jordan,  B.A.,  Principal  of  the  English-French  Model  School  at 
Si  urgeon  Falls,  has  been  appointed  Public  School  Inspector  for  the  third 
inspectorate  of  York  County. 

O.  J.  Stevenson,  M.A.,  D.Paed.,  of  the  Faculty  of  Education,  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto,  has  accepted  an  appointment  to  the  staff  of  the  Toronto 
Normal  School. 

H.  G.  Manning,  B.A.,  Instructor  in  history  in  the  University  of 
Toronto  Schools,  obtained  a  lieutenant's  commission  in  a  Northampton- 
shire regiment  and  left  for  the  front  in  June. 

J.  B.  Dandeno,  B.A.,  Ph.D.,  Principal  of  Bowmanville  High  School, 
has  been  appointed  Inspector  of  Elementary  Agricultural  classes  succeed- 
ing Professor  S.  B.  McCready  who  has  resigned  the  directorship. 

G.  M.  Jones,  B.A.,  of  Humbeiside  Collegiate  Institute,  has  received 
the  appointment  of  Lecturer  in  methods  in  English  in  the  Faculty  of 
Education,  University  of  Toronto,  and  Chief  Instructor  in  English  in 
the  University  Schools. 

J.  E.  Minns,  B.A.,  Principal  of  Picton  Collegiate  Institute,  has  been 
appointed  Public  School  Inspector  for  Centre  Hastings. 

Norman  L.  Murch,  B.A.,  of  Dewson  Street  School,  Toronto,  has 
received  an  appointment  to  the  department  of  modern  languages  in  the 
I  University  Schools,  Toronto. 

Miss  Charlotte  E.  Green,  Instructor  in  household  economics  in  North 
Bay  Normal  School,  takes  the  same  position  in  Ottawa  Normal  School 
and  is  -ncceeded  in  North  Bay  by  Miss  M.  C.  Kay. 

A.  S.  Lavitz,  B.A.,  Principal  of  Warerford  High  School,  will  teach 
mathematics  in  Picton  Collegiate  Institute  this  year. 

A.  J.  Pyke,  B.A.,  of  Regina  Collegiate  Institute,  has  been  appointed 
Principal  of  the  Collegiate  Institute  at  Saskatoon. 

Miss  M.  A.  Higginson,  B.A.,  of  Renfrew  Collegiate  Institute,  has 
accepted  the  principalship  of  Hawkesbury  High  School. 

To  the  staff  of  the  Collegiate  Inslitute  at  Virden,  Manitoba,  have 
been  appointed  ]■'.  Grove,  B.A.,  of  Winkler,  Manitoba,  as  teacher  of 
mathematics,  and  W.  A.  Anderson,  B.A.,  of  Forest,  Ontario,  as  teacher 
of  science. 

{Continued  on  page  84). 
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Eugene  ].  Weiler  of  Mildmay,  Ont.,  is  now  teaching  history  and 
science  in  Assumption  College,  Sandwich. 

Miss  F.  L.  Breckon,  B.A.,  of  Ridgetown  Collegiate  Institute,  will 
teach  classics  in  Calgary  Collegiate  Institute  this  year. 

Miss  E.  M.  Boyle,  B.A.,  of  the  class  of  1914-15  in  the  Faculty  of 
Education,  University  of  Toronto,  goes  to  Midland  High  School  a? 
teacher  of  mathematics  in  succession  to  Miss  Agnes  Dulmage,  B.A., 
w  ho  goes  to  Formosa  as  a  missionary  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

J.  G.  Ferguson,  B.A.,  Principal  of  Camrose  High  School,  has 
been  appointed  science  master  in  Lethbridge  High  School. 

The  Board  of  Education  of  Moose  Jaw  ha?  made  the  following 
appointments  to  the  Collegiate  Institute  staff:  R.  H.  Rowland,  B.A., 
of  the  University  of  Manitoba,  teacher  of  moderns;  Robert  W.  Fleming, 
B.A.,  of  Clinton  Collegiate  Institute,  science  master;  Neil  D.  Reid,  B.A., 
of  Toronto,  teacher  of  commercial  work;  F.  W.  French.  B.A.,  of  Calgary 
Collegiate  Institute,  teacher  of  Latin;  Miss  F.  Harold  of  Regina  College, 
teacher  of  French. 

D.  S.  MacMurchy,  B.A.,  of  Dubuc,  Saskatchewan,  has  been  appointed 
science  master  in  Yorkton  High  School. 

Miss  Dorothy  A.  Broadbent  of  Victoria  has  been  appointed  teacher 
of  English  and  French  in  New  Westminster  High  School. 

The  Advisory  Industrial  Committee  recommended  the  following 
appointments  to  the  staff  of  the  Central  Technical  School,  Toronto,  on 
the  report  of  Principal  McKay:  James  McQueen,  M.A.,  assistant 
teacher  of  mathematics.  Andrew  H.  S.  Adams,  M.A.,  B.Sc,  assistant 
teacher  of  physics;  John  Francis  Mackey,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  assistant 
teacher  of  industrial  chemistry;  F.  J.  Binks,  assistant  teacher  of  machine 
drawing  and  design;  Miss  Ethel  Gibson,  B.A.,  teacher  of  English  and 
French;  M.  L.  Smith,  B.A.Sc,  director  of  engineering;  William  Bailey, 
assistant  teacher  of  elementary  wood-work;  George  E.  Morton,  assistant 
teacher  of  carpentry;  Miss  Alice  Groocock,  assistant  teacher  of  art  and 
design;  Miss  Nellie  L.  Pattinson,  assistant  teacher  of  domestic  science; 
Miss  Rita  Kathleen  Chesnut,  M.A.,  assistant  teacher  of  domestic  science; 
Miss  Evelyn  S.  Cole,  assistant  teacher  of  domestic  art  (millinery); 
Miss  Charlotte  J.  Sanderson,  assistant  teacher  of  domestic  art  (dress- 
making); Miss  Adabel  Courtice,  part-time  teacher  of  physical  training. 
The  Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of  Los  Angeles,  California,  has 
officially  adopted  the  Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand  for  exclusive  use  in 
the  High  Schools  of  that  city  commencing  September  1915,  in  place 
of  ,i  light-line  system  previously  taught.  The  adoption  of  the  Isaac 
Pitman  Shorthand  for  these  schools  was  only  arrived  at  after  a  most 
exhaustive  examination  by  a  special  committee  appointed  by  Dr.  J.  H. 

{Continued  on  page  86). 
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Francis,  City  Superintendent  of  Schools,  of  the  different  systems  and 
textbooks  now  on  the  market,  including  not  only  the  Pitmanic  methods, 
but  light-line  and  connective  vowel  systems  as  well. 

J.  R.  Pickering,  who  has  been  Principal  of  Tamworth  Continuation 
School  for  several  years,  is  now  Principal  of  the  Continuation  School  at 
Fort  Frances.  Miss  E.  V.  Eastcott,  who  was  assistant  teacher  in  the 
Tamworth  Continuation  School,  has  resigned  to  take  a  course  in  the 
University  of  Toronto  and  is  succeeded  by  Miss  Rorke  of  Tamworth. 

The  following  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  staffs  of  Ontario 
Collegiate  Institutes  and  High  Schools  this  summer.  A.  H.  D.  Ross, 
M.A..  M.F.,  of  Toronto  is  Piincipal  of  Bowmanville  High  School.  John 
McKellar.  M.A.,  of  the  class  of  1914-15  in  the  Faculty  of  Education, 
Toronto,  is  teacher  of  junior  mathematics  in  Owen  Sound  Collegiate 
Institute.  E.  H.  G.  Worden  of  Fort  William  and  W.  E.  Staples,  M.A., 
of  1  he  class  of  1914-15  in  the  Faculty  of  Education,  Toronto,  are  teaching 
in  Guelph  Collegiate  Institute.  Miss  Mary  W.  Hubbs  of  Bloomfield 
has  been  appointed  to  Waterdown  High  School.  George  M.  James, 
B.A.,  LL.B.,  of  Belleville  is  Principal  of  Deseronto  High  School  and  Miss 

E.  R.  Stocker  of  Odessa  has  been  appointed  to  the  same  staff.  Miss  Lulu 
M.  MacGinn  of  the  class  of  1914-15  in  the  Faculty  of  Education, 
Toronto,  is  teacher  of  Latin  and  French  in  Morewood  High  School. 
W.  J.  S.  Southcombe,  B.A.,  of  the  class  of  1914-15  in  the  Faculty  of 
Education;  Toronto,  is  teacher  of  classics  in  Wingham  High  School. 
\Y.  B.  Taylor,  M.A.,  of  Napanee  Collegiate  is  classical  master,  J.  M. 
Mackay,  B.A.,  formerly  Principal  of  Kincardine  High  School,  is  mathe- 
matical master,  and  Miss  Margaret  Smith  of  Brantford  Collegiate  is 
teacher  of  art  in  Gait  Collegiate  Institute.  Charles  Potter,  B.A.,  of 
Watford  High  School  is  teacher  of  mathematics,  and  A.  S.  Morrison, 
B.A.,  of  Barrie  Collegiate  is  teacher  of  moderns  and  history  in  Morris- 
burg  Collegiate  Institute.  J.  E.  Adams,  M.A.,  of  Chatham  Collegiate 
i^  science  master  in  Clinton  Collegiate  Institute.  Miss  Bessie  M.  Arkell, 
B.A.,  of  Kingston  is  teacher  of  art,  Miss  Mae  Ryan  of  Smith's  Falls  is 
teacher  of  junior  mathematics  and  science,  and  Miss  Catherine  Kennedy 
(it  Sarnia  is  teacher  oi  household  science  in  Smith's  Falls  Collegiate 
Instil utc.  H.  W.  Kerfoot,  B.A.,  of  North  Bay  High  School  is  Principal 
of  Picton  Collegiate  Institute.  George  S.  Johnson,  B.A.,  of  Moose  Jaw 
is  PriiK  ipal  ot  Whitby  High  School.  A.  E.  Thompson  of  Bornholm  and 
Miss  Florence  Elliott  of  Kingston  have  been  appointed  to  the  staff  of 
Kingston  <  !ollegiate  Institute.  A.  H.  Faiichild,  B.A.,  formerly  Principal 
of  Weston  High  School,  is  now  Principal  of  Newmarket  High  School. 

F.  C-  Asbury,  B.A.,  of  the  class  of  1914-15  in  the  Faculty  of  Education, 
University  of  Toronto,  is  teacher  of  mathematics  in  Ridgetown  Collegiate 

(Continued  on  page  88). 
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and   experience   of  75  years'  accumul-  Appleton's  Universal  Cyclopedia. 

Catalogue    free    from 

COMMERCIAL  TEXT   BOOK   COMPANY 

Wholesale   Canadian  Agents 

383  Church   Street,   TORONTO. 
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ALEXANDER   LAIRD,  General  Manager  JOHN  AIRD,  Assistant  General  Manager 


Capital  Paid  Up,  $15,000,000         ::        Rest,  $13,500,000 


Ma  in    Office — 
KING  &  JORDAN  STREETS,   TORONTO 

Branches  of  I  he  Bank  in  Toronto 

Bloor  and  Dufferin  Sts.  Parliament  St. 

Bloor  and  Lippincott  Sts.  Queen  and  Bathurst  Sts. 

Bloor  and  Yonge  Sts.  Queen  East 
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Danforth  and  Broadview  Aves.  West  Toronto 
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Gerrard  St.  and  Pape  Ave.  Yonge  and  College  Sts. 

Market  Yonge  St.  and  Eglinton   We. 

Parkdale  Yonge  and  Queen  Sts. 

SAVINGS    BANK    ACCOUNTS 

Interest  at  the  current  rate  is  allowed  on  all  deposits  of  One  Hollar  ami 
Upwards.  Careful  attention  is  given  to  every  account.  Small  accounts  arc 
welcomed.      Accounts  may  he  opened  and  operated  by  mail. 
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Institute.  Miss  Mayme  Montgomery,  B.A.,  of  Stouffville  Continuation 
S<  hool  is  teacher  of  moderns  and  history  in  Chesley  High  School.  Miss 
Norah  G.  Dewar  of  Aylmer,  Quebec,  is  teacher  of  classics  in  Ridgetown 
Collegiate  Institute.  Miss  Wilhelmina  Rutherford,  formerly  Principal 
of  Southampton  Continuation  School,  is  teacher  of  English  in  Fergus 
High  School.  Miss  Helen  A.  Franklin,  B.A.,  of  the  clas/s  of  1914-15  is 
teacher  of  moderns  and  Latin  in  Port  Rowan  High  School.  Thomas 
Preston,  B.A.,  of  Barrie  Collegiate  is  Principal  and  Miss  Josie  Switzer 
of  Bath  is  teacher  of  moderns  in  Markdale  High  School.  F.  J.  Barlow, 
B.A.,  of  Toronto,  is  teacher  of  junior  science  and  mathematics  in  Lindsay 
Collegiate  Institute.  Chas.  F.  Lawrence,  B.A.,  of  the  class  of  1914-15 
in  the  Faculty  of  Education,  Toronto,  is  teacher  of  mathematics,  Miss 
Maybelle  G.  Kerr,  B.A.,  of  Owen  Sound  Collegiate  is  teacher  of  English 
and  moderns,  and  Miss  Hilda  M.  Smith,  B.A.,  is  teacher  of  classics  in 
Caledonia  High  School.  Miss  Mae  M.  Burriss,  B.A.,  of  the  class  of 
1914-15  in  the  Faculty  of  Education,  Toronto,  is  teacher  of  English  and 
history  and  Miss  Eva  A.  Power  is  commeicial  teacher  in  Barrie  Collegiate 
Institute.  Walter  Clark,  B.A.,  classics,  Miss  Sadie  K.  Bristol,  moderns, 
and  Miss  Dollie  Morley  have  been  appointed  to  the  staff  of  Lindsay 
Collegiate  Institute.  In  Cornwall  High  School  Miss  O.  E.  Morrison, 
B.A.,  is  teacher  of  mathematics,  and  Miss  Eva  Cummings,  B.A.,  teacher 
of  English.  In  Seaforth  Collegiate  Institute  Arthur  C.  Hazen,  B.A., 
is  science  master  and  Miss  Mabel  E.  Allen,  B.A.,  of  Tilsonburg  High 
School  is  teacher  of  moderns  and  history.  W.  G.  Spencer,  B.A.,  of  last 
year's  class  in  the  Faculty  of  Education,  Toronto,  mathematics,  and  J.  G. 
Cameron,  B.A.,  science,  have  been  appointed  to  Sudbury  High  School. 
Edward  Hackett,  B.A.,  of  Meaford  High  School  is  Principal  of  Orange- 
villc  High  School. 

Miss  Hope  Dufton  of  Bracebridge  Continuation  School  is  now 
teaching  moderns  and  history  in  Neepawa  Collegiate  Institute. 

The  Ontario  Teachers'  Alliance  has  had  a  good  year  and  is  making 
a  special  effort  to  make  a  record  during  1915-16.  Teachers  who  are 
interested  in  the  work  done  by  the  Alliance  and  the  advantages  offered 
should  write  to  Miss  Margaret  Meston,  146  Markland  Street,  Hamilton. 
The  volume  entitled  "Schools  and  Teachers"  published  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  at  the  request  of  the  Alliance  contains  a  great  deal 
of  valuable  information  for  teachers  in  Public  and  Separate  Schools. 

J.  M.  Swain,  B.A.,  of  Prince  Albert,  Sask.,  and  Win.  H.  Shearer, 
B.A.,  of  Neepawa,  Man.,  are  teaching  science  and  English  respectively 
in  North  Battleford  High  School. 

At  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  the  Grand  Prize  (highest  award) 
has  been  awarded  to  the  Merriam-Webster  dictionaries  published  by  the 
G.  &  C.  Merriam  Co.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

(Continued  on  page  qo). 
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ONTARIO  VETERINARY   COLLEGE 

Under  the  Control  of  the    Depart- 
ment    of    Agriculture     of    Ontario 

ESTABLISHED    1862 

AFFILIATED     WITH     THE     UNIVERSITY     OF    TORONTO 

110  University  Avenue 
TORONTO,  ONTARIO,  CANADA 


College  Reopens  Friday,  Oct.  1st,  1915 

N.B.— Calendar  on  Application 


E.   A.   A.   Grange,   V.S.,   M.S. 


Principal 


ARE   YOU   UNFORTUNATE 


in  being-  afflicted  with  a  bad,  spotted, 
blemished  or  discolored  face,  or  with 
any  skin  or  scalp  trouble.  For  twenty- 
three  years  we  have  been  successfully 
treating 

Pimples,  Blotches,  Blackheads,  Ec- 
zema, Freckles,  Wrinkles,  Moth- 
patches,  Red  Nose,  Red  Veins, 
Moles,  Warts,  Ivy  Poisoning,  Dan- 
druff, Falling,  Fading  and  Gray 
Hair,   Goitre,  etc.,   etc.,    including 

that  disfiguring  blemish  so  detested  by 


SUPERFLUOUS    HAIR 

which  we  always  remove  permanently  by  our  reliable  method  of  antiseptic  elec- 
trolysis, positively  the  only  guaranteed  treatment.  Satisfaction  assured.  Don't 
pull  the  hairs,  but  come  here  for  treatment.  Consultation  invited  in  person  or  by 
mail  regarding  any  Skin,  Scalp,  Hair  or  Complexional  trouble.  Booklet  "G" 
and  sample  of  greaseless  cream  sent  free. 

HISCOTT  DERMATOLOGICAL  INSTITUTE 

57    College   Street,  Toronto 
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Sonic-  of  this  summer's  changes  in  the  staffs  of  Continuation  Schools 
Miss  Eleanor  Smith  of  the  class  of  1914-15  in  the  Faculty  of  Educa- 
tion,  Queen's  University,  is  teaching  in  Fort  Frances.  E.  P.  Winhold 
is  Principal  at  Ayr.  Nelson  D.  Morris  is  Principal  at  Burk's  Falls. 
Thomas  W.  Martin  is  Principal  at  Southampton.  Miss  Elsie  Caverhill 
is  assistant  at  Fingal.  A.  R.  Bush,  B.A.,  is  Principal  at  Plattsville. 
Miss  M.  Robertson  is  teaching  at  Fenelon  Falls  and  Miss  Margaret 
fonson  at  New  Liskeard.  Miss  Flora  E.  Morgan  is  Principal  and  Miss 
C.  B.  Singleton,  assistant  at  Bath.  Miss  H.  M.  Simpkins  of  Belleville 
is  teaching  at  Princeton.  A.  E.  Mark  is  Principal  at  Blylh.  S.  D. 
Kendall  of  the  class  of  1914-15,  Faculty  of  Education,  Toronto,  is  teach- 
ing English  and  moderns  at  Paisley.  D.  J.  Sinclair  of  Churchill  is 
Principal  at  North  Gower. 

We  are  glad  to  publish  herewith  a  picture  of  the  new  Continuation 
and  Public  School  at  Paisley,  Ontario.  The  cost  of  this  six-room  build- 
ing was  $24,000;  it  is  modern,  well  located,  and  excellently  equipped. 


Paisle>  Public  and  Continuation  School. 

The  following  works  published  by  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons  of  New  York 
have  recently  been  adopted  by  the  New  York  Board  of  Education  for 
lli;<h  School  use:  "Student's  Practice  Book",  "Advanced  Speed  Prac- 
tice", "  Expert  Stenographer",  "Knitting  for  Infants  and  Juniors". 

Some  Public  School  appointments  are:  F.  Huffman  is  Principal  of 
Fort  Frances  Public  School.  Miss  Scott  of  Harriston  is  teaching  the 
Senior  Third  grade  in  the  Separate  School  at  Penetanguishene.  E.  D. 
Johnstt  n  of  forester's  Falls  is  Principal  at  Hawkesbury.  J.J.Wilson, 
B.A.,  of  Rockwood  is  Principal  at  Milverton.  W.  J.  Clipperton  of 
Swansea  is  Principal  at  Orangeville.     Ambrose  Dowswell  of  Wardsville 

(Continued  on  page  92). 
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A    HANDBOOK    OF 


L 


|THE  BEST  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS 

OF    THE    U.S.A.    AND    CANADA 

Introductory  and  Historical  Chapters,  Comparative  Statistical  Tables  of  1000 
Schools,  and  200  Summer  Camps  for  Boys  and  Girls,  and  an  Educational 
Directory.  A  Critical  and  Discriminating-  Account  of  the  Schools  as 
They  ARE.  A  GUIDE  FOR  PARENTS :—  A  DESK  BOOK  FOR 
EDUCATORS.  The     First     Book    on    the    Subject.  8vo.,     544    pp. 

Postpaid  $2.00.       8  pp.    Illustrated,    Descriptive  Circular  on  request. 


PORTER    E.    SARGENT 


50  Congress  Street,  Boston 


THE  BANK  OF  NOVA  SCOTIA 

Incorporated  1832 

Capital  $6,500,000  Reserve  $12,000,000 

Total  Assets  $90,000,000 

Seventeen   Branches   in  Toronto 
Savings  Accounts    Invited 

The  Bank's  affairs  have  been  audited  by  independent  Chartered 

Accountants  since  1906. 


Home  Study  Courses 

Our  Correspondence  Courses  for  Teachers' 
and  Matriculation  examinations  are  complete 
and  thorough  and  have  stood  the  test  year  after 
year.  Ask  us  about  assistance  in  any  subject  or 
for  any  examination. 

Courses  also  in  :  Elementary  Art,  Special 
English,  Journalism,  Commercial  Subjects,  etc. 

Lesson  Helps 

Lessons  in  Literature,  giving  full  notes,  out- 
lines, questions  and  exercises  : 

Narrative  and  Lvric  Poems  (Out.  igi6). 

$1.50. 

Selections  from  Tennvson  and  Coleridge. 

$2.00. 

Shakespeare's  Plays — anv  one  required. 

Each  $1.00. 
Also     Literature    Lessons    tor   all    provinces. 
Write  for  our  list. 

Keys  to  Ontario  P.  S.  Arithmetic;  P.  S. 
Grammar;  Bookkeeping  (Eirst  Course); 
Lessons  on  Fourth   Reader.      Bach$1.00. 

Canadian   Correspondence 
College,  Limited 

Dept.  G.  Toronto,  Canada. 


WE  INVEST  SAFELY,  SMALL  SUMS  OF 
$500  AND  UPWARDS,  FOR  RESIDENT 
AND  NON-RESIDENT  INVESTORS. 
SECURED  BY  CHOICE  RESIDENTIAL 
AND  BUSINESS  PROPERTY  IN  TORONTO. 
TO    YIELD.  NET  - 


TO 


NOTE :  No  inconvenience  to  you  in 
caring  tor  investments  We  collect 
and  remit  interest  and  principal 
promptly  during  the  mortgage  period 
without  charge.  Write  /or  Booklet 

A  L  MASSEY&CO 

8  WELLINGTON   ST.  E.TORONTO 
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is  Principal  at  Essex  and  Miss  Sarah  MacLaughlin  of  Cardinal  is  teacher 
of  the  third  grade.  D.  A.  McDonald  of  Mattawa  is  Principal  at  Egan- 
ville.  George  S.  Mattice  of  Bradford  is  Principal  at  Smith's  Falls. 
1).  McDougall  of  Comber  has  been  appointed  Principal  of  one  of  Kings- 
ton's Public  Schools.  George  Hunter  of  Bridgeport  is  Principal  at 
Brighton.  Miss  Georgette  Moore  of  Dundas  has  been  appointed  to 
Burlington.  Miss  Ada  E.  Cook  of  Tweed  is  Principal  at  Glencoe. 
Charles  H.  Stuart  of  Embro  is  Principal  at  Parry  Sound.  W.  J.  Hodges 
of  Rockwood  is  Principal  at  Morrisfon. 

Miss  Mary  Gillespie  of  Ayr  has  been  appointed  teacher  of  English, 
Latin,  moderns  and  history  in  Brighton  High  School. 

Miss  Violet  R.  Merrill  of  last  year's  class  in  the  Faculty  of  Education, 
Toronto,  has  been  appointed  to  the  Public  School  staff  at  Yarker. 

We  have  received  copies  of  the  Ottawa  Normal  School  year  book  and 
"The  Classic"  published  by  Stratford  Normal  School.  Both  are  very 
creditable  publications,  and  contain  much  interesting  information. 

The  usual  article  on  "War  Maps  and  How  to  Use  Them"  does  not 
appear  this  month  because  the  variations  in  the  battle  lines  are  not 
sufficiently  great  to  show  up  well  on  a  s/nall-scale  map.  Our  readers 
will  find  the  "  Diary  of  the  War"  in  each  issue,  also  special  articles  on  the 
different  campaigns  at  various  times,  and  all  material  necessary  for 
teaching  this  subject. 

NEW    BRUNSWICK 

The  Moncton  School  Board  is  making  preparations  for  erecting  a  new 
twenty-room  building  to  replace  the  Aberdeen  High  School  building 
recently  destroyed  by  fire.  In  the  meantime  the  departments  of  this 
school  are  being  temporarily  accommodated  in  vacant  rooms  in  the  other 
school  buildings  of  the  city. 

A  new  Consolidated  School  is  shortly  to  be  opened  at  Rothesay.  A 
suitable  site  has  been  secured  and  plans  for  a  school-house  have  been 
prepared. 

At  the  recent  session  of  the  Legislature  amendments  to  the  School 
Law  were  made  as  follows: — 

To  authorise  the  Inspector  to  exercise  any  and  all  powers  vested  in  a 
school  board  whenever  in  any  district  it  has  not  been  found  possible 
to  secure  an  acting  school  board. 

To  enable  school  districts,  and  in  cities  and  towns,  school  boards, 
to  elect  annually  representatives  to  the  County  and  Provincial  Teachers' 
Institutes  and  to  pay  their  expenses. 

To  require  school  boards  to  obtain  the  approval  of  the  Inspector  of 
plans  for  new  school-houses. 

(Continued  on  page  94). 
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Wy 

£be   Bishop  Stracban  Scbool 

FORTY-EIGHTH  YEAR 

keham    Hall,    College    Street,    Toronto 

Pnncipal- 
Head 

A  Church  Residential  and  Day  School  for  Girls 
FULL  MATRICULATION  COURSE 

Elementary   Work — Domestic   Arts,   Music  and    Painting-. 
-Miss  Walsh                                                                                  Vice-Principal— Miss  Nation 

PREPARATORY    SCHOOL 
423    AVENUE    ROAD 
Under  the  management  of  the  Bishop  Strachan  School. 
Mistress— Miss  R.   E.   Churchard,  Higher  Certificate  National  Froebel  Union. 

H  IResiDential  anfc  Bap  Scbool  for  (Btrls 

Situated  Opposite  Queen's  Park,  Bloor  Street  W. 

Every  Educational  facility  provided.     Pupils  prepared  for  Senior  Matriculation. 

Music,  Art,  and  Physical  Education. 

The  School,  by  an  unfailing  emphasis  upon  the  moral  as  well  as  the  intellectual,  aims  at  the 
development  of  a  true  womanhood. 

John  A.  Paterson,  K.C.,  President. 

For  Calendar  apply    MRS.  A.  R.  GREGORY,  Principal. 


T!ie  Margaret  Eaton  School 
of  Literature  and  Expression 


NORTH  ST. 
TORONTO 


Mrs.  Scott-Raff 
Principal 


English  Literature,  French  and 
German,  Physical  Culture,  Voice 
Culture,  Interpretation  and 
Dramatic  Art. 

SEND    FOR    CALENDAR 


A  Great  Help 


"  I  am  now  at  Queen's  University.  I  took 
your  course  in  Latin  last  Autumn  anJ  I  find  it  a 
great  help  to  me  in  my  work,  although  I  did  not 
receive  the  last  book,  which  I  would  now  like  you 
to  send  me. 

L.  M.,  Queen's  University. 

Kingston,  Ont. 

LATIN,  FRENCH,  GERMAN,  SPANISH,  by  Mall 

L'ACADEMIE    DE     BRISAY 

414    BANK    ST.,    OTTAWA 


BISHOP  BETHUNE 
COLLEGE 

Oshawa,      -      Ontario 

Visitor:    The  Lord  Bishop  of  Toronto 

A  Residential  School  for  Girls 

Young  Children  also  received 

Preparation  for  the  Univer- 

■*■  sity,  Art  Department,  includ- 
ing' drawing-,  painting,  wood 
carving  and  art  needlework.  Tor- 
onto Conservatory  Degree  of 
A.T.C.M.  may  be  taken  at  the 
School.  Fine  healthful  situation. 
Tennis,  basketball,  skating,  snow- 
shoeing  and  other  outdoor  games. 

For  terms    and  particulars    apply 
to  the  Sister-in-charge,  or  to  the 

Sisters  of  St.  John  the  Divine 

Major  St. 

TORONTO 
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To  require  school  sites,  where  possible,  1o  be  not  less  than  one  acre 

in  area. 

To  authorize  the  Inspector  in  his  discretion  to  take  possession  of,  for 
the  purpose  of  auditing,  the  accounts  of  the  Secretary  of  school  trustees 
in  rural  districts. 

Mr.  Alfred  J.  Brooks,  B.A.,  Inspector  of  Schools,  has  enlisted  for 
overseas  service  with  the  Canadian  forces,  and  has  been  granted  leave 
of  absence  by  the  Board  of  Education.  Mr.  F.  A.  Dixon,  M.A.,  who 
has  been  Acting-Inspector  during  the  year  for  which  leave  was  granted 
to  Mr.  F.  B.  Meagher,  M.A.,  will  perform  Mr.  Brooks'  duties  during  his 
absence.  Inspector  Meagher  resumes  his  duties  at  the  end  of  his  leave — 
September  1st. 


Science   "Howlers" 

[The  following  were  selected  from  answers  to  Elementary  Science  papers.  No  two  ot  them  are  the 
work  of  any  one  student  or  of  any  one  school]. 

The  frog  eats  insects  and  so  is  carboniferous. 

The  cat's  teeth  are  based  on  a  dental  formula. 

The  tadpole  has  lungs  or  gills  but  breathes  by  shoving  his  tail  above  water. 

The  cats  teeth  are  specially  developed  for  killing  snakes.     It  lives  on  snakes. 

The  frog  is  a  good  jumper,  but  at  swimming  is  not  a  success.  It  paddles  along  by 
the  shore. 

If  the  carapace  of  turtle  were  concave  the  water  would  remain  in  it. 

A  I liece  of  meat  is  largely  composed  of  carbon.  Therefore  carbon  must  support 
animal  life. 

A  piece  of  marble  is  composed  cheefly  of  CaCOj.  So  the  soil  also  contains  a  certain 
amount  of  CaCOj.     CaCOj  must  therefore  support  plant  life. 

The  frog  feeds  on  fishworms  and  other  insects  that  are  found  in  water  and  on  land. 

The  apple  blossom  is  the  provisions  for  the  disperal  of  seeds  in  the  apple. 

Black  lias  no  colour  therefore  no  colour  can  be  drawn  out  neither  can  any  colour 
remain. 

Black  is  one  of  the  colours  that  will  not  well  assist  in  making  red. 

The  frog  swats  the  fly  with  his  tongue. 

We  know  that  sound  is  caused  by  vibration  for  unless  two  things  come  in  contact 
there  is  no  sound. 

The  frog  has  no  breakable  parts. 

The  second  stage  in  the  growth  of  the  frog  is  the  salamander. 

If  the  crayfish  gets  hold  of  anything  dear  knows  when  it  will  get  away. 

So  with  these  protections  why  should  the  turtle  worry?     But  he  does. 

Air  consists  of  O.  N.  H.  HaO  and  pollen. 

The  cat  has  four  sets  of  teeth. 

(Archimedes  Principle).  Hang  the  principal  on  the  bottom  of  the  scale  pan  and 
immerse  in  water. 

The  tail  of  a  tadpole  becomes  its  two  hind  legs. 

To  prove  the  presence  of  Oxygen  and  Hydrogen  in  the  air.  "There  is  O  and  H 
in  water  and  water  comes  from  the  air." 
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' '  Recti  cidtus  pectora  roborant " 

Editorial  Notes 

The  Pension  Scheme. — There  will  be  much  discussion  of  teachers' 
pensions  at  the  October  meetings  of  the  Teachers'  Associations  of 
Ontario .  Hitherto  this  discussion  has  rambled  far  afield  into  generalities 
and  theories.  This  year  with  a  compulsory  pension-scheme  before  the 
teachers  and  a  specific  request  for  a  vote  upon  that  scheme,  the  dis- 
cussion will  not  lack  concrete  or  even  personal  details. 

Objections  to  the  proposed  scheme  are  to  be  expected  and  are  not 
to  be  feared.  Objections  can  be  met  in  the  open  and  overcome.  Or 
they  can  be  frankly  recognised  and  utilised  in  amending  the  scheme  as 
it  passes  into  law.     In  either  case  the  scheme  stands  to  win. 

It  will  be  objected  that  if  a  trustee  board  is  forced  to  contribute 
annually  to  the  pension  fund  an  amount  equal  to  one  per  cent  of  the 
teacher's  salary,  that  board  will  ultimately  reduce  the  salary  by  one 
per  cent.  This  is  an  ungenerous  charge.  One  per  cent  of  an  average 
salary  is  five  or  six  dollars.  Ontario  boards  are  cautious,  even  'close- 
fisted',  in  the  use  of  money,  but  does  any  teacher  know  a  board  mean 
enough  to  recoup  itself  for  its  contributions  to  the  pension  fund  by 
'cutting'  the  teacher's  salary  by  five  or  six  dollars?  It  will  be  objected 
that  as  all  teachers  must  contribute  two  per  cent  of  their  salaries  to 
the  pension  fund  and  as,  for  this  purpose,  no  salary  will  be  considered 
as  less  than  $550,  the  burden  will  fall  with  unfair  stress  upon  the  low- 
salaried  teacher.  But  the  converse  is  also  true.  When  pensions,  which 
have  to  be  determined  by  salaries,  are  distributed  to  the  low-salaried 
teachers,  a  salary  of  $550  will  be  the  lowest  basis  of  calculation.  Thus 
the  scheme  protects  the  low-salaried  teacher.  It  will  be  objected  that 
the  total  contributions,  five  per  cent  of  the  salaries,  are  too  low  and 
the  scheme  will  fail.  This  is  absurd.  The  scheme  was  devised  by 
actuarial  experts.  The  Department  of  Education  is  its  sponsor.  Backed 
by  the  Province  of  Ontario  it  cannot  fail.  Most  strenuous  will  be  the 
objection  of  those  who  intend  to  withdraw  from  the  teaching  profession 
within  the  next  ten  years  before  they  are  eligible  for  a  pension.  For 
these  the  scheme  does  not  provide  a  refund  of  contributions.  Here, 
it  must  be  remembered,  the  amount  at  stake  is  small — the  two  per  cent 
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contributed  by  the  teacher  himself,  not  the  five  per  cent  contributed 
by  teacher,  board,  and  Department  of  Education.  Looked  at  in  one 
way  this  small  amount  is  not  an  unreasonable  compensation  for  the 
unfair  advantage  the  teacher  has  taken  of  his  profession  in  making  it 
a  'stepping  stone'.  Looked  at  in  another  way  it  is  a  very  generous 
and  a  very  noble  contribution  to  the  well-being  of  those  who  teach  and 
therefore  of  those  who  learn  in  the  schools  of  Ontario.  Who  among  us 
will  object? 

The  Normal  Schools. — When  the  Department  of  Education  of 
Ontario  abolished  the  County  Model  Schools  and  reorganised  or  created 
the  Normal  Schools  and  Faculties  of  Education  there  was  much  dis- 
turbance in  the  teacher-training  system  of  Ontario.  Some  teachers 
and  not  a  few  trustees  became  excited,  and  protested  against  the  changes. 
The  new  system  would  not  train  enough  teachers,  they  exclaimed,  and 
it  would  not  train  good  teachers!  Backed  by  the  great  majority  of 
the  teachers  of  the  Province  the  Department  stood  by  its  policy  and 
to-day  that  policy  is  fully  justified.  It  is  not  necessary  here  to  prove 
that  the  new  teachers  are  good  teachers.  In  the  presence  of  rising 
salaries,  higher  scholarship  tests,  longer  professional  courses,  lengthen- 
ing tenure  of  office  and  more  exacting  and  at  the  same  time  more  en- 
thusiastic inspectoral  reports  no  proof  is  needed.  In  the  matter  of  the 
number  of  teachers  trained  the  vindication  of  the  new  system  is  also 
complete.  The  Faculties  of  Education  with  an  attendance  double  that 
of  the  Normal  College  can  more  than  meet  the  demands  of  Ontario. 
For  two  years  or  more  the  High  and  Continuation  Schools  have  had 
no  room  for  uncertificated  or  untrained  teachers  even  as  substitutes. 
With  their  registration  of  1700  students  the  Normal  Schools  alone  will 
this  year  pour  into  the  schools  a  body  of  teachers  greatly  outnumbering 
those  sent  out  by  all  Ontario's  training  schools  in  their  'palmiest' 
year.  The  Summer  Schools,  English-French  Model  Schools,  and  Pro- 
vincial Model  Schools  continue  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  special  schools 
for  which  they  were  created.  After  June,  1916,  apart  from  the  very 
remote  districts,  no  Ontario  School  should  be  without  a  trained  or 
duly  certificated  teacher.  Such  a  condition  will  be  without  a  parallel 
in  the  history  of  Ontario. 

The  Normal  Schools,  the  backbone  of  the  new  training  system, 
have  vindicated  their  existence. 

The  Teacher  and  the  Democratic  Spirit. — Writing  to  the  New 
York  Times  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  the  war,  Sir  Gilbert  Parker 
calls  attention  to  a  new  spirit  in  the  English  army.  'Kitchener's  army 
is  the  most  democratic,  as  it  is  probably  the  best,  army  that  ever  took 
the  field  since  the  armies  of  the  Civil  War  of  the  United  States  won 
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their  reputation'.  He  finds  the  explanation  of  the  new  spirit  in  the 
universality  of  the  appeal  of  the  war  and  of  the  response.  No  class  or 
condition  of  man  is  unrepresented  in  Kitchener's  army.  He  finds  it 
also  in  the  'companionship  of  danger  and  purpose  and  endurance'  of 
trench  warfare  where  officers  and  men  sleep,  as  it  were,  under  the  same 
blanket  and  eat  out  of  the  same  dish.  Perhaps  to  teachers  the  most 
interesting  explanation  and,  coming  from  Sir  Gilbert,  himself  a  graduate 
of  an  Ontario  Normal  School  and  a  teacher  in  an  Ontario  Public  School, 
the  most  significant  explanation  is  found  in  the  reference  to  the  Schools. 
'  In  the  new  army  is  a  high  proportion  of  elementary  school  teachers 
as  non-commissioned  officers,  who  are  trained  to  organize  and  direct, 
who  are  typical  of  the  bridging  of  the  gulf  between  classes  by  the  bond 
of  education'. 

Direct  Subsidies  to  Teachers. — Ontario  has  hit  upon  a  new  way 
of  introducing  and  encouraging  instruction  in  certain  subjects.  To 
special  grants  to  boards  who  institute  instruction  in  such  subjects  as 
physical  culture,  art,  agriculture,  manual  training,  household  science, 
vocal  music,  it  adds  special  subsidies  to  teachers  who  give  the  instruc- 
tion and,  in  some  cases,  special  aid  to  teachers  who  wish  to  equip  them- 
selves to  give  the  instruction.  The  School  Review  of  Chicago  University, 
while  it  declares  that  it  is  not  blind  to  the  obvious  objections  to  these 
direct  subsidies  to  teachers,  would  have  both  the  federal  and  the  state 
governments  of  the  United  States  imitate  the  plan.  The  very  rapid 
growth  in  the  number  of  teachers  who  are  competent  to  give  instruc- 
tion in  these  subjects  and  in  the  number  of  schools  that  a^e  instituting 
it  or  are  preparing  to  institute  it,  and  the  very  rapid  growth  of  popular 
interest  in  the  subjects  themselves  are  the  measures  of  the  success  of 
the  Ontario  plan.  But  what  are  the  objections  to  the  plan,  the  objec- 
tions obvious  to  The  School  Review? 

Announcements  regarding  Art. — The  article  in  this  issue  of 
The  School  on  the  Lower  School  Examination  in  Art  will  be  followed 
in  the  November  number  by  an  article  on  the  Middle  School  Examina- 
tion in  Art  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Seavey  of  Hamilton  Normal  School.  Mr.  W. 
L.  C.  Richardson  of  the  University  Schools  will  contribute  an  article 
for  the  December  number  on  the  Public  School  Junior  Graduation 
Examination  in  Art. 

The  teachers  of  art  in  the  Public  and  High  Schools  should  find  this 
series  of  articles  very  suggestive.  Their  value  has  been  enhanced  by 
the  use  of  examination  material,  with  the  consent  of  the  Department 
of  Education. 

Each  subsequent  issue  will  contain  a  picture  and  picture  study. 
Illustrated  articles  of  a  helpful  character  will  be  published  through  the  year. 
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We  call  the  attention  of  the  teachers  of  Art  to  the  Public  School 
Competition  and  the  High  School  Competition  which  this  journal  has 
undertaken.  These  contests  have  done  much  good  in  the  United  States 
where  they  have  been  conducted  for  a  long  time  by  the  School  Arts 
Magazine  to  which  we  acknowledge  our  indebtedness  for  the  suggestion. 
The  drawings  sent  us  will  not  be  damaged  and  will  be  promptly  returned, 
if  sufficient  postage  is  sent  to  cover  the  expense  of  remailing  them. 

Get  the  names  of  your  bright  pupils  and  your  school  on  our  honour 
list. 

The  subjects  for  competition  in  January  on  work  done  during 
November  and  December,  and  published  in  February,  will  be  announced 
in  the  November  number.  Studies  will  be  chosen  to  be  suggestive  of 
the  work  most  seasonable  for  the  time  designated.  See  page  191  in  this 
issue. 


"  The  most  important  and  pressing  educational  problems  to-day  are 
those  which  have  to  do  with  the  betterment  of  rural  education".  Is  this 
quotation  in  accordance  with  the  facts?  In  order  to  obtain  for  its  readers 
an  answer  to  the  foregoing  question,  The  School  makes  the  following  offer: 
For  the  best  statement  of  any  important  problem  which  a  rural  school  teacher 
has  to  face,  and  a  proposed  solution  of  the  problem,  a  two-years'  subscription 
will  be  given;  for  the  second  best,  one  year's  subscription. 

The  conditions  of  the  contest  are  as  follows: 

(1)  The  statement  of  the  problem  and  its  solution  must  not  be  longer  than 
450  words. 

(2)  The  essay  must  be  the  work  of  a  teacher  who  is  engaged  in  a  one- 
roomed  rural  school. 

(3)  Essays  will  be  valued  by  a  committee  of  three  chosen  from  the  staff 
of  the  Faculty  of  Education,  University  of  Toronto. 

(4)  All  essays  must  reach  this  office  before  November  15th,  1915. 


The  failure  of  much  school  work  to  be  related  to  the  actual  life  of  the  child  has  led 
to  some  very  interesting  anomalies. 

Tim-  .Mi—  Jones  employed  in  an  eastern  school  recently  wrote  on  the  blackboard, 
a  few  days  before  the  close  of  the  school  -.--ion:  "  Miss  Jones  invites  the  class  to  lunch 
with  lur  in  the  Cafeteria  at  12  o'clock." 

The  notice  happened  to  be  covered  up  when  the  class  assembled  under  another 
teacher  and  when  it  was  displayed  a  girl  put  up  her  hand  and  asked:  "Please,  Miss 
Smith,  does  Miss  Jones  mean  it,  or  is  it  only  a  lesson?" 


Seat  Work  in  the  Primary  Room 

CORAL   McNAUGHTON, 
Normal  Practice  School,  London,  Can. 

A  LARGE  part  of  the  child's  time  in  a  primary  room  or  in  an  un- 
graded school  is  occupied  with  what  we  call — for  want  of  a  better 
name — busy  work.  This  is  the  primary  teacher's  problem — 
profitably  and  pleasurably  to  employ  perhaps  forty  children  at  their 
seats — or  elsewhere — while  she  is  busy  with  a  small  division  of  her  class. 
Endless  are  the  opportunities  that  busy  work  offers  for  the  formation 
of  habits  of  self  help;  but,  alas!  endless  also  are  the  opportunities  for  the 
formation  of  habits  of  carelessness  if  this  busy  work  is  not  carefully 
planned  and  supervised.  The  primary  teacher  must  then  plan  and 
prepare  busy  work  so  that  it  will  not  only  consume  time  nor  be  merely 
a  "soothing  potion"  administered  to  quiet  a  portion  of  her  class.  She 
may  surely  be  forgiven  if  these  considerations,  as  well  as  the  child's  real 
needs,  do  enter  into  her  calculations,  for  in  the  primary  grade  the  matter 
of  discipline  is  chiefly  a  question  of  occupation.  The  seat  work  should 
be  so  planned  that  the  children  will  have  plenty  to  do  while  the  teacher 
is  busy  with,  maybe,  several  classes. 

Though  the  seat  occupation  requires  thoughtful  preparation,  the 
inexperienced  teacher  should  guard  against  using  too  much  of  her  leisure 
for  this  purpose.  The  writer  has  seen  a  conscientious  teacher  poring 
over  this  sort  of  work  at  ten  o'clock  at  night,  having  spent  the  entire 
evening  at  it.  Her  poor  spectacled  eyes  were  tired,  and  the  pity  of  it 
lay  in  the  fact  that  the  material  she  was  preparing  would  furnish  twenty 
minutes'  occupation  for  forty  children  and  could  not  be  used  a  second 
time. 

It  cannot  be  too  strongly  urged  that  the  children  should  do  for  them- 
selves everything  it  is  possible  for  them  to  do  for  themselves.  What  the 
youngest  children  cannot  do,  those  a  little  older  may  do  for  them— 
«ven  children  in  another  classroom  being  pressed  into  the  service.  What 
new  interest  in  their  writing  lesson  have  the  children  of  the  higher  grades 
if  a  request  has  come  from  the  primary  teacher  for  forty  or  fifty  copies 
of  "Jack  and  Jill  went  up  the  hill,"  etc.  or  some  other  rhyme!  The 
little  ones  may  cut  these  words  apart,  mix  them  well  to  make  a  "puzzle" 
and  rearrange  them  to  match  a  copy  on  the  blackboard.  Thus  the 
teacher  writes  it  only  once;  the  pupils  of  the  higher  grades  are  anxious 
to  furnish  as  many  copies  again  and  nobody  has  known  fatigue.  Too 
often  has  the  teacher  written  the  forty  copies  herself,  cut  the  words  apart 
herself  and  put  them  carefully  into  envelopes  for  the  pupils. 
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The  work  of  preparation  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  is  also  greatly 
facilitated  by  the  use  of  a  hectograph,  which  is  easily  made. 

Tin  seal  occupation  includes  paper  cutting,  folding,  pasting,  drawing, 
colouring,  weaving,  sewing,  constructive  work  and  clay  modelling.  In 
addition  to  these  in  which  the  material — with  the  exception  of  the  clay — 
can  be  used  but  once,  the  following  material  may  be  kept  at  hand  and 
used  from  time  to  time — seeds,  pegs,  sticks,  letter  cards,  number  cards, 
cardboard  patterns  of  birds,  animals,  toys  and  geometrical  forms,  letters 
in  script  and  many  other  things. 

The  seat  work  should  conform  to  certain  conditions.  The  period 
of  concentration  must  not  be  too  long;  the  teacher's  directions  must  be 
simple  and  definite;  the  required  work  should  always  be  within  the 
ability  of  the  child  yet  not  so  easy  as  to  require  no  mental  effort;  and 
at  the  close  of  the  period  the  teacher  should  not  fail  to  look  at  the  pupils' 
work,  always  commending  w-hen  the  child  has  shown  effort. 

The  classes  with  which  the  following  devices  have  been  found  useful 
had  not  received  the  benefit  of  any  kindergarten  training — the  children 
coming  directly  from  the  home  at  five  years  of  age. 

1.  Write  a  letter  or  a  word  with  wret  chalk  upon  the  desks  of  the 
beginners'  class.     Pupils  outline  with  corn,  split  peas  or  other  flat  seeds. 

2.  Write  words  which  have  been  used  in  the  day's  lesson  on  manilla 
paper,  using  a  brush  and  ink  instead  of  a  pen.  Show  the  pupils  how  to 
cut  each  word  without  cutting  the  letters  apart. 

3.  Let  pupils  print  words  or  sentences  on  the  desks  using  the  alphabet 
cards.  These  little  cards  have  come  under  some  condemnation.  Too 
often  they  are  found  in  the  wrong  place  in  the  word,  or  standing  upon 
their  heads.  After  the  teacher  has  spent  some  valuable  time  in  present- 
ing the  correct  impression  of  the  wrords,  it  is  discouraging  to  find  the 
children  looking  at  the  distorted  images  they  have  constructed  out  of 
the  letters  at  their  seats.  But  the  cards  are  too  valuable  to  discard. 
Usually  an  older  child  can  be  depended  upon  to  supervise  the  work  of 
the  smaller  ones. 

4.  Prepare  cardboard  patterns  of  birds,  animals,  toys,  etc.  Children 
trace  around  these;  then  cut,  colour  and  mount. 

5.  Give  hectographed  copies  of  drawings  of  cats,  birds,  etc.  Children 
cut,  colour,  mount.  The  cutting  of  pictures,  figures,  etc.,  from  fashion 
magazines,  seed  catalogues,  furniture  catalogues,  calendars,  etc.,  teaches 
the  child  to  use  hi-  scissors  well  and  to  make  smooth  even  edges.  When 
he  has  gained  confid<  nee  by  this  means  che  freehand  work  will  follow 
and  the  paper  cutting  will  soon  become  what  it  should  be — a  means  of 
expression. 

(i.  Prepare  cards  for  sewing.  The  teacher  will  outline  the  picture 
or  write  a  word  to  be  sewn.     Outlines  should  be  simple,  so  that   few 
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if  any  short  stitches  will  need  to  be  taken.  Let  the  pupils  prick  the 
outline  before  sewing,  care  being  taken  during  the  first  lessons  that  the 
holes  are  not  placed  too  close  to  one  another. 

7.  Outline  pictures  may  be  hectographed.  Write  the  name  twice 
near  each  picture.  Cut  off  one  of  these.  A  box  of  such  cards  is  given 
each  child,  who  will  find  pleasure  in  matching  the  word  that  has  been 
cut  off  with  the  word  near  the  picture. 

8.  Give  a  hectographed  rhyme  to  each  child.  The  child  cuts  the 
words  apart,  rearranges  them  as  they  appear  on  the  blackboard  and 
lastly  pastes  them  on  a  sheet  of  paper  to  be  taken  home. 

9.  Print  the  name  of  a  story  in  large  capital  letters  on  the  blackboard, 
using  a  wide,  flat  piece  of  chalk.  The  pupils  cut  these  letters  from 
coloured  paper  using  no  outline.  They  arrange  the  coloured  letters  on 
a  strip  of  white  paper  and  paste. 

10.  Nature  study  furnishes  much  material  for  seat  work.  Pupils 
make  collections  of  leaves.  They  trace  around  the  leaves  and  colour 
or  trace  around  the  leaf  and  cut  it  out.  Then  cut  others  without  using 
leaf  as  a  pattern.  A  child  may  think  he  knows  how  a  lilac  leaf  looks,  but 
after  a  few  attempts  at  cutting  the  form  of  one  he  will  study  it  more 
closely.  Similarly  he  will  find  he  must  study  a  chestnut  or  a  peanut, 
etc.,  more  closely  before  he  models  it  in  clay. 

11.  With  clay  let  children  model  whatever  they  wish.  Sometimes 
give  them  something  definite  to  model — beads,  to  be  strung  afterwards; 
fruit,  vegetables,  etc. 

12.  Much  number  work  may  be  done  during  the  seat  work  periods. 
Pupils  cut  the  large  figures  from  calendars,  closely  following  the  outline. 
Then  paste  in  proper  order. 

Free  cutting  of  simple  geometrical  forms;  pupils  paste  these  to  form 
groups  as  indicated  on  the  blackboard.  Pupils  make  set  of  dominoes. 
They  cut  the  circles  from  coloured  paper  using  a  cardboard  pattern,  then 
paste  the  circles  as  shown  on  blackboard.  Make  large  figures  on  desks, 
with  corn  or  other  flat  seeds.  Make  pictures  of  seven  things  you  play 
with,  five  things  you  see  in  the  room,  etc. 

13.  Let  pupils  follow  directions  written  on  the  blackboard,  eg.,. 
make  the  Father  Bear's  chair.  Make  the  Baby  Bear's  bowl.  Often 
make  the  reading  a  means  of  communication  between  teacher  and  pupils. 

14.  Leave  on  the  blackboard  four  or  more  sentences  that  pupils 
have  read.  Pupils  illustrate  these:  "The  dish  ran  away  with  the  spoon." 
"The  cow  jumped  over  the  moon",  etc. 

15.  Mark  with  lead  pencil  all  the  words  containing  a  certain  letter  or 
combination  which  can  be  found  in  a  paragraph  from  a  magazine  or  a 
scrap  of  newspaper  saved  for  this  purpose. 
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16.  Poster  patterns  set  up  before  the  pupils  for  copying  furnish  em- 
ployment instructive  and  often  amusing  and  at  the  same  time  little 
personal  attention  is  required  from  the  teacher. 

17.  From  black  paper  let  pupils  cut  figures  sufficient  to  make  a  calen- 
dar. Place  them  as  in  large  calendar  hanging  on  the  wall.  Beside 
calendar  mount  a  cutting  suggestive  of  the  month. 

18.  Much  work  in  construction  can  be  done  during  the  seat  work 
periods.  The  children  make  paper  furniture  for  the  doll's  house.  They 
weave  rafia  rugs  for  the  floors,  strips  of  cloth  for  the  doll's  hammock, 
wool  for  the  doll's  muff,  scarf  and  cap.  The  teacher  of  course  must 
prepare  the  necessary  looms. 

19.  Many  inexperienced  teachers  give  the  younger  pupils  too  much 
writing  to  do.  There  is  little  excuse  for  overdoing  this  form  of  seat 
work  when  there  are  so  many  other  ways  of  keeping  small  fingers  and 
brains  employed. 


Book  Review 

History  of  Civilization  and  Progress  of  the  World:  complete  in  eight  volumes.  Domin- 
ion Book  Co.,  Toronto.  The  first  volume  is  a  study  of  prehistoric  Europe,  being  an 
inquiry  into  the  culture  of  the  Stone  Age,  the  Age  of  Bronze  and  that  of  Iron,  also  a 
study  of  early  man  in  America  and  the  Mound  Builders.  This  volume  contains  five 
full-page  engravings  and  169  smaller  illustrations.  The  second  volume  deals  with 
primitive  American  culture,  discussing  the  Pueblo  builders  of  the  United  States,  the 
Aztecs  of  Mexico,  the  Mayas  of  Yucatan  and  the  Incasof  Peru;  it  is  profusely  illustrated. 
Volume  111  is  "a  comparative  study  and  analysis  of  the  attainments,  institutions,  and 
beliefs  of  primitive  men"  and  treats  of  races  of  men,  ancient  society,  primitive  culture, 
primitive  religion  and  primitive  yellow  races;  the  illustrations  are  excellent.  Volume 
1Y  is  "a  study  of  the  races  at  the  dawn  of  history  and  their  development  in  culture; 
China  and  Japan  and  their  modern  awakening,  the  ancient  Egyptians,  the. Semites  of 
Chaldea  and  Western  Asia."  Volume  V  is  a  study  of  the  political  development  of  the 
earrj  Aryan  people  and  discusses  the  primitive  Aryans,  .the  Asiatic  Aryans,  the  Hellenic 
Aryans,  the  Roman  Aryans,  and  the  rise  of  modern  nations.  The  sixth  volume  treats 
i.l  t  lie  intellectual  development  of  the  early  Aryan  people  describing  Greek  civilisation, 
Roman  ch  ilisation,  Medieval  civilisation  and  Aryan  primitive  religion.  In  the  seventh 
volume  the  features  are  tin-  history  of  discoveries,  the  development  of  modern  Europe, 
the  development  of  the  United  States,  the  history  of  Christianity.  Volume  VIII 
contains  an  interesting  discussion  of  modern  political  institutions,  modern  European 
culture,  modem  American  culture  and  the  oncoming  age.  All  eight  volumes  are 
ex(  ellently  illustrated;  tlie  type  is  large,  clear  and  readable.  The  lover  of  history  (and 
does  not  this  include  us  all?)  will  find  gre.it  enjoyment  in  these  pages;  the  story  through- 
out is  intensely  interesting.  Those  who  are  making  additions  to  the  High  School 
library  should  not  fail  to  examine  this  series. 


Verse  in  the  Primary 

ALICE  A.   HARDING, 
Normal  Model  School,  Toronto 

THE  little  child  of  the  Kindergarten  in  June  coming  into  the  Primary 
in  September  varies  so  slightly  in  nature  and  in  development 
that  the  primary  teacher  worthy  her  high  calling  continues  the 
same  mode  of  training,  utilising  wisely  the  educative  experiences  already 
possessed.  The  ability  to  take  the  child's  point  of  view  allows  therefore 
no  justification  for  differences  in  attitude  or  in  method,  the  stage  of 
growth  being  the  same 

Some  Experiences  on  Which  to  Build. — In  morning  talk,  in 
song,  in  story,  in  close  contact  with  nature  in  the  garden,  in  holiday 
trips,  excursions  and  visits  the  children  have  been  responding  to  the 
beauty  and  the  mystery  of  everything  in  the  life  about  them.  Many 
opportunities  are  given  for  abundant  joyous  expression  and  these  be- 
ginners in  the  Primary  naturally,  freely  and  simply  talk  of  their  summer 
pleasures.  They  play  over  again  and  in  imagination  build  sand-castles, 
gather  clover,  chase  butterflies,  collect  shells,  listen  to  the  singing  of 
birds  and  watch  the  twinkling  stars.  Free  self-expression  in  spoken 
language,  because  of  sympathetic  touch  with  nature  and  quickened 
powers  of  observation  and  appreciation,  is  the  fertile  condition  for 
adjustment  and  co-ordination  greeting  the  primary  teacher  in  her  new 
class. 

The  Appeal  in  Verse. — Realising  that  literature  should  be  re- 
garded as  play  to  the  little  ones,  that  it  be  in  spirit  spontaneous,  joyous, 
uplifting,  refined,  rhythmic,  have  we  not  a  suggestion  as  to  a  sequence 
of  appeal  through  nature,  through  story,  through  song  and  through 
an  appreciation  of  the  rhythmic  sense?  Simplicity  and  universality 
in  choice  of  things  which  inspire  joy,  love  and  wonder  in  children  is 
powerful  in  kindling  unity  of  feeling  between  teacher  and  class. 

The  repetitional  rhymes  of  Mother  Goose,  our  alma  mater,  delight 
us  over  and  over  as  one  tells  how — 

"Little  Bo-Peep  has  lost  her  sheep, 
And  can't  tell  where  to  find  them;" 
as  another  says — 

"  Rock-a-bye,  baby, 
On  the  tree-top; 
When  the  wind  blows, 
The  cradle  will  rock;" 

[mi 
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and  perhaps  yet  again  we  hear  the  good  luck  rhyme — 

"Star  light,  star  bright. 

First  star  I've  seen  to-night; 

Wish  I  may,  wish  I  might 

Have  the  wish  I  wish  to-night." 
Because  of  the  harmonious  appeal  to  the  ear  the  children  enjoy  hearing 
the  rhymes  over  and  over  again  until,  the  swing  of  the  rhyme  becoming 
a  part  of  their  consciousness,  they  say  the  jingle  individually.  Is  there 
not  a  suggestion  here  for  a  plan  of  procedure  in  the  development  of  the 
Memory  Gem  in  the  Junior  First  Class? 

Basis  of  Choice. — We  should  choose  from  literature  so  as  to  relate 
to  the  present  stage  of  growth;  so  as  to  connect  with  the  interests  of  the 
child  universal;  so  as  to  correlate  the  language  with  the  experiences  of 
the  child,  cultivating  its  finer  emotions,  developing  a  spirit  of  loving 
impulse  and  responsiveness  and  thereby  increasing  beauty  of  expression. 
But  someone  says,  'The  child  does  not  understand  it  all!"  Surely 
we  all  know  it  does  not  but  it  feels,  it  ponders,  it  remembers,  and  one 
day  it  will  understand, — let  it  hear  great  literature. 

Our  Mother. 
"Hundreds  of  stars  in  the  pretty  sky, 

Hundreds  of  shells  on  the  shore  together, 
Hundreds  of  birds  that  go  singing  by, 

Hundreds  of  birds  in  the  sunny  weather, 
Hundreds  of  dewdrops  to  greet  the  dawn, 
Hundreds  of  bees  in  the  purple  clover, 
Hundreds  of  butterflies  on  the  lawn, 

But  only  one  mother  the  wide  world  over." 
This  gem  has  been  chosen  because  it  unifies  the  rich  content  of  the 
life  of  the  little  child.  The  most  important  part  in  the  preparation  is  the 
co-ordinating  of  the  diversity  in  the  beauty  and  bounty  of  nature  with 
the  things  of  the  spirit.  If  spiritual  meaning  be  real  to  the  teacher, 
then  the  child  will  divine  it.  The  atmosphere  is  the  important  thing, 
otherwise  the  most  perfect  method  will  fail. 

We  may  express  the  general  principles  guiding  our  selection  as 
follows : — 

We  begin  with  simple,  universal  experiences. 
We  are  in  the  concrete. 

We  start  with  generic  wholes— birds,  shells,  stars,  trees,  bees,  butter- 
flies. 

We  stimulate  responsiveness  in  a  natural  way. 

Synthetic  appreciation  of  the  sequences  in  the  verse  is  awakened 
before  intellectual  analysis  could  be  stimulated. 
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Suggestions  for  Teaching. — We  prepare  our  morning  talks  so  as 
to  utilise  the  nature  materials  in  the  collection  brought  to  school  by  the 
children.  In  free  expressive  plays  in  the  sand  table  they  picture  the 
shore  where  they  collected  shells;  through  drawing  they  represent 
something  they  saw  in  the  summer  time;  through  cutting  exercises,  they 
follow  traced  outlines  of  birds  and  butterflies;  in  sewing  they  outline 
stars  after  a  conversation  telling  about  sitting  with  mother  trying  to 
count  them  and  to  find  some.  But  only  God  knows  how  many  and  the 
names.  The  Bible  says,  "He  telleth  the  number  of  the  stars;  He  calleth 
them  all  by  their  names".  Thus  adaptability  to  the  child's  experiences 
with  the  many,  many  wonderful  things  about  us  is  the  basis  for  the 
language  of  the  verse.  Then  gently  the  music  and  flow  of  the  melodious 
lines  appeals  to  the  little  ones  when  they  hear: — 
"Hundreds  of  stars  in  the  pretty  sky, 
Hundreds  of  shells  on  the  shore  together", 
and  so  on.     So  we  pass  from  the  known  to  the  related  unknown. 

And  as  in  the  early  race  literature  passed  from  lips  to  ears,  beginning 
with  nursery  rhymes  recited  by  the  mother,  so  the  teacher,  not  waiting 
until  the  children  have  conquered  type,  increases  love  for  poetry.  They 
hear  and  through  oft-repeated  hearing  and  because  they  like  harmonious 
sounds  and  harmonious  language,  they  learn  the  gem. 

"Who  will  tell  about  the  stars  in  the  pretty  sky?"  "Who  will  tell 
about  the  shells?"  "Who  remembers  about  the  birds?"  "About  the 
butterflies?"  Then  as  we  take  our  parts  the  last  line  is  connected  with 
all,  when  the  teacher  says: 

"  But  only  one  mother  the  wide  world  over." 
And  unity  of  teacher  with  childhood  is  the  result. 

Thus  should  poetry  make  its  appeal  to  the  children  through  the  ear. 
It  should  be  heard,  expressed  through  personality  and  emotionalised 
in  the  voice,  to  enrich  in  full  power  and  in  depth  of  impression. 


FROM  SCIENCE  PAPERS. 

Mud  turtle  and  crayfish  belong  to  the  class  of  Chlorates. 

Carbon  Dioxide  is  a  mixture  of  Nitrogen  and  Oxygen.  It  is  the  only  gas  which 
will  cause  lime  water  to  turn  blue  litmus  red. 

The  frog  grows  from  a  maggot. 

To  prove  that  sound  is  caused  by  vibration.  If  a  man  was  getting  weighed,  and 
someone  put  some  water  in  his  ear  the  balance  would  go  up,  but  if  a  sound  struck  his  ear 
the  scales  would  still  balance,  because  all  that  struck  the  ear  was  air  waves  that  had  been 
■caused  by  vibration. 

To  prove  that  oxygen  supports  life.  Take  a  rubber  doll  that  squeaks,  put  it  in  a 
vessel  of  hydrogen,  and  it  will  not  squeak;  now  put  it  in  a  vessel  of  oxygen  and  it  will 
squeak  worse  than  ever.     This  shows  that  oxygen  supports  life  of  a  rubber  doll. 


The  Rote  Song 

{Continued) 

T.  A.   BROWN, 

Normal   School,   Ottawa. 

S( )  far  we  have  mentioned  the  results  that  follow  naturally  from  the 
practice  of  singing,  and  now  we  may  consider  briefly  the  direct 
purposes  or  aims  which  the  teacher  should  have  in  mind  while 
conducting  such  a  lesson. 

It  might  be  well  to  repeat  that  we  are  dealing  with  the  Rote  Song, 
and  therefore  its  purpose  and  treatment  are  not  the  same  as  a  sight- 
reading  exercise  where  the  children  have  acquired  some  ability  to  inter- 
pret a  notation  and  to  obtain  for  themselves  the  melody  expressed. 

There  are  five  important  purposes  to  be  held  constantly  in  mind. 
Fortunately  these  are  all  more  or  less  closely  related  and  the  several 
desired  ends  may  be  reached  simultaneously.  An  exercise  which  will 
meet  the  requirements  of  one  will  be  suitable  for  the  others. 

The  teacher's  first  purpose  should  be  to  find  out  those  who  can  and 
those  who  cannot  sing.  To  be  absolutely  sure  of  this  may  occupy  more 
time  than  a  first  thought  might  estimate.  Some,  because  of  shyness,  may 
not  take  part  at  once;  others  may  not  know  the  melody;  or  it  may  be 
they  do  not  know  the  words.  In  order  to  be  certain  of  the  attainments 
of  the  class  the  teacher  must  make  haste  slowly ;  a  simple  song  should  be 
used  day  after  day  until  all  have  had  an  opportunity  to  learn  it,  then  by 
moving  quietly  among  the  pupils  those  who  sing  out  of  tune  may  be 
discovered. 

The  second  purpose  is  to  have  these  backward  ones  learn  to  sing. 
This  is  probably  the  most  difficult  problem  teachers  of  elementary 
classes  have  to  deal  with.  No  one  will  deny  that  it  is  a  perplexing 
quesl  ion  and  perhaps  one  that  should  have  been  solved  before  the  First 
Form  is  reached.  But  the  fact  that  in  some  cases  it  has  not  been  solved 
still   remains  and  must  be  faced. 

To  help  find  the  solution  let  us  ask  ourselves  how  the  others  learned 
to  sing.  Now  we  are  forced  back  to  the  home  life  and  finally  arrive  at 
ill.-  conclusion  thai  they  learned  this  at  "mother's  knee"  just  as  they 
lcai  ncd  lo  talk,  that  is  by  imitation.  Our  knowledge  of  child  develop- 
ment makes  us  reasonably  sure  that  success  was  not  achieved  in  the 
firsl  attempt.  Many  efforts  were  needed  before  the  little  voice  could 
follow  the  pattern  of  the  loved  teacher.  Music  teachers  of  the  old 
school  told  us  that  the  only  hope  for  the  "out-of-tunes"  was  to  listen. 

[114] 
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We  now  know  better;  psychology  has  taught  us  that  their  only  hope  is 
to  try,  and  to  keep  on  trying  until  they  succeed  in  making  the  co-ordina- 
tions that  will  produce  the  correct  sounds. 

The  full  solution  has  not  been  reached  yet  however,  although  we 
have  a  hint  as  to  the  course  to  follow.  Harmonious  psycho-physical 
development  would  lead  us  to  expect  a  child  to  sing  before  he  learns  to 
talk.  Many  children  do,*  and  probably  all  would  if  the  same  pains 
were  taken  to  have  them  imitate  melody  as  is  taken  to  have  them  imitate 
spoken  sounds.  To  produce  a  melody  a  child  must  imitate  inflated 
phonation;  to  produce  speech  the  child  must  imitate  articulated 
phonation.  Both  demand  accurate  hearing  as  well  as  correct  imitation; 
so  that  the  theory  of  the  "defective  ear"  which  the  old  school  also 
advanced  cannot  be  accepted  as  the  reason  for  their  backwardness. 
If  the  ear  were  defective  they  would  never  have  learned  to  talk. 

The  investigation  of  twenty  cases  of  "non-singing"  children  revealed 
the  fact  that  eighteen  of  them  were  abnormally  slow  at  learning  to  talk 
and  to  walk.  The  limited  number  of  cases  investigated  would  not 
warrant  a  definite  conclusion  but  it  would  suggest  a  lethargic  tempera- 
ment requiring  special  attention  in  order  to  awaken  mental  activity 
along  any  line.  Hence  they  will  need  special  treatment  in  the  study 
of  music,  but  this  applies  more  to  the  subject  than  to  the  individual. 
It  means  a  more  thoughtful  and  purposeful  singing  of  the  songs  by  the 
whole  class.  Do  not  treat  these  cases  too  seriously;  do  not  tell  them  they 
cannot  sing;  do  not  draw  attention  to  them  in  any  way;  encourage  them 
to  continue  trying  and  in  due  time  they  will  learn  to  follow  the  others. 

There  is  only  one  point  on  which  they  need  instruction;  it  is  im- 
portant however  and  must  not  be  overlooked.  Be  sure  they  sing  softly. 
What  they  require  is  the  opportunity  to  try  under  the  most  favourable 
conditions.  These  are  supplied  in  unison  songs  of  a  simple  and  interest- 
ing character.  This  will  provide  the  proper  environment  and  require 
the  use  of  the  only  possible  method,  namely  imitation.  The  influence 
of  a  cheerful  song  in  which  all  are  participating  is  sure  to  induce  the 
backward  ones  to  make  the  attempt;  joy  is  contagious  and  the  sonu  is 
the  natural,  easy  and  graceful  expression  of  this  emotion. 

The  lesson  must  of  course  be  uneler  constant  supervision,  otherwise 
it  cannot  be  hoped  to  attain  the  purpose  of  the  exercise.  Singing  is  the 
expression  of  controlled  emotion  which  implies  watchfulness  on  the  pari 
of  the  teacher;  children  have  not  learned  perfect  self-control  in  anything 
and  are  apt  to  substitute  shouting  for  singing.  Loud,  boisterous  singing 
would  be  fatal  to  those  who  are  just  learning  to  follow. 

*Each  Normal  class  for  the  last  six  years  have  reported  from  fifty  to  sixty  children 
they  have  known  who  could  sing  before  they  coidd  talk,  hence  I  have  heard  of  over 
six  hundred  who  have  developed  in  this  way. 
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The  third  aim  of  the  teacher  should  be  to  improve  the  class  singing. 
This  opens  up  a  very  wide  field  as  it  includes  everything  that  goes  to 
make  up  tasteful,  artistic  singing.  All  adult  chorus  work  is  given  its 
artistic  touches  after  the  parts  have  been  learned;  and  so  in  school 
songs  the  pleasing  effects  are  aimed  at  after  the  air  is  known.  Strive 
to  secure  a  sweet,  soft  quality  of  voice;  a  pure,  well-sustained  vowel 
element;  clear,  accurate  articulation;  natural  phrasing  or  grouping  of 
the  words;  proper  breathing  places;  tasteful  shading;  prompt  attack. 

The  fourth  aim  should  be  to  teach  as  many  songs  as  possible.  Some 
will  ask,  "  Would  it  not  be  better  to  teach  a  few  songs  well  than  to  give  a 
slight  knowledge  of  a  number?"  Certainly  some  should  be  carefully 
studied  and  diligently  practised  until  the  aims  suggested  in  the  preceding 
paragraph  have  been  put  into  effect.  For  this  purpose  select  a  few 
songs  of  reasonable  difficulty, — songs  that  demand  study  and  require 
practice.  But  remember  all  this  is  largely  imitation, — intelligent, 
thoughtful,  analytic  imitation,  of  course,  which  is  necessary  as  the  first 
step  in  the  study  of  every  art.  It  is  only  the  first  step,  however,  and  the 
purpose  is  to  lay  a  broad  foundation  for  the  study  of  music  at  a  later 
period  by  supplying  a  wide  and  varied  knowledge  of  the  thing  to  be 
studied. 

The  aim  is  to  furnish  the  pupils  with  auditory  images  covering  as 
extended  a  field  as  possible  so  that  they  may  become  familiar  with  the 
common  melodic  sequences  or  general  trend  of  melody;  so  that  they 
may  know  the  usual  ways  in  which  tunes  begin  and  in  which  they  end, 
so  that  they  may  recognise  that  some  endings  give  an  impression  of 
soft,  quiet  indecision  while  others  impart  a  sense  of  completeness  or 
finality;  so  that  they  may  feel  the  graceful  swing  of  some  tunes  and  the 
steady  progressive  tread  of  others. 

All  these  things  are  necessary  to  future  successful  teaching.  They 
constitute  the  study  of  music;  notation  is  only  an  incidental  item  al- 
though some  teachers  seem  to  place  it  in  the  first  rank  of  importance. 
It  is  possible  to  know  a  great  deal  about  music  without  knowing  any- 
thing of  notation.  The  concrete  thing  must  be  studied  in  this  way  at 
some  time  or  the  very  foundations  are  left  unlaid.  There  is  only  one 
fundamental  law  for  all  teaching,  namely,  from  the  known  to  the  un- 
known, and  ninsic  must  be  treated  in  this  rational  way  if  it  is  to  be 
successfully  taught.  All  new  knowledge  must  be  based  on  the  child's 
actual  experiences. 

The  last  aim  looks  to  the  future  also.  Its  purpose  is  to  train  the 
child  to  begin  to  analyse  what  is  really  done  in  singing, — to  begin  to 
observe  differences  of  pitch  and  peculiarities  of  rhythm. 

In  the  imitation  of  a  musical  phrase  there  is  little,  if  any,  thought 
of  the  extent  or  the  direction  of  the  changing  pitch.     The  successive 
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changes  seem  to  be  imitated  automatically  or  sub-consciously.  The 
purpose  is  to  bring  into  consciousness  the  changes  effected  and  to  have 
the  direction  of  these  inflections  occupy  the  centre  of  attention  until  they 
have  been  compared  and  classified.  The  extent  of  the  changes  in  pitch 
cannot  be  definitely  determined  before  the  child  has  a  knowledge  of  the 
relations  of  the  scale  tones,  but  the  direction  of  each  succeeding  tone  in 
its  relation  to  the  preceding  one  may  be  noted  and  approximately  shown. 
If  the  children  are  required  to  notice  the  changing  pitches  of  a  slow 
moving  tune  and  to  indicate  in  some  degree  their  individual  notions  of 
the  direction  and  extent  of  these  changes  by  raising  or  lowering  the 
hand,  a  sense  of  pitch  will  be  created  which  will  greatly  aid  in  their 
future  work. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  movement  of  tones  and  similar  treatment  is 
required.  Some  sense  of  rhythm  seems  to  be  innate  to  every  sane  person. 
Children  manifest  in  it  many  ways;  for  example,  the  sing-song  manner 
in  which  they  tend  to  repeat  the  multiplication  tables  or  a  smoothly 
rhyming  verse  of  poetry.  To  test  their  ability  to  appreciate  the  move- 
ment of  a  melody  drop  the  changing  pitches  and  indicate  the  movement 
by  saying  lah  on  one  tone  with  the  peculiar  motion  belonging  to  the  tune; 
or  the  rhythmic  movement  may  be  tapped  on  the  desk. 

These  are  some  of  the  things  that  may  be  studied  from  the  Rote 
Song  which  is  the  basis  of  every  phase  and  feature  of  school  music  and 
should  be  practised  to  some  extent  in  all  the  grades. 
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The  German  Tragedy  and  Its  Meaning  for  Canada,  by  R.  A.  Falconer.  Universitj 
of  Toronto  Press,  Toronto,  1915.  90  pages.  Price  50  cents,  postpaid.  The  German 
tragedy  is  difficult  of  analysis.  Most  of  the  authors  who  have  dealt  with  it  have  erred 
either  on  the  side  of  discovering  one  great  cause  from  which  all  others  sprang,  or  have  lost 
themselves,  and  incidentally  their  readers,  in  a  maze  of  minor  reasons  which  led  nowhere. 
President  Falconer  avoids  both  pitfalls.  He  concludes  that  the  causes  of  the  traged} 
"are  to  be  found  in  the  character  of  the  people  who  ruled,  of  the  scientists  who  taught, 
and  of  the.  historians  who  prophesied".  The  book  strikes  and  maintains  a  high  note, 
a  note  of  a  man  with  a  sensitive  spirit  and  a  discriminating  mind.  The  writing  is  good 
and  rises  to  very  high  levels  in  some  places.  Who  can  forget  the  following  stimulating 
passage?  "It  means  more  to  be  a  Canadian  since  Langemarck  than  it  did  1m  Inn 
How  much  more  only  the  future  can  tell.  Our  place  in  the  Empire  will  1  e  different. 
As  we  have  borne  responsibilities  in  war  so  shall  we  bear  new  responsibilities  in  the 
Empire.  We  must  play  a  part  henceforth  on  a  larger  stage.  Can  we  play  that  pari 
worthily?"  But  the  book  must  be  read  to  he  appreciated.  All  that  we  can  say  is 
that  it  is  eminently  worthy  of  the  President  of  Canada's  Premier  I  niversity. 

p.  s. 


The  Library  and  the  School 

B.   MABEL  DUNHAM,   B.A. 
0  Public  Library,  Berlin. 

[Part  of  a  paper  read  at  the  Teachers'  Institute.] 

LET  me  mention  briefly  some  ways  in  which  the  library  can  help 
the  teacher  personally.  Many  teachers  say  that  they  find  it 
tiresome  to  live  in  such  close  contact  day  by  day  with  immature 
minds.  They  seem  to  be  continually  giving  something  out  but  getting 
nothing  in.  The  library  is  a  great  storehouse  of  the  greatest  thoughts 
of  the  greatest  minds  and  will  be  to  the  teacher  a  very  fountain  of 
inspiration.  But  the  teacher  needs  recreation  as  well  as  inspiration 
and  once  again  the  library  offers  its  services.  By  reading  current 
magazines  the  teacher  can  keep  up-to-date  in  the  preparation  of  his 
school  work  so  that  the  children  may  drink  from  a  living  stream  rather 
than  from  a  stagnant  pool. 

Moreover,  the  library  has  the  facilities  for  helping  more  directly  in 
school  work.  It  can  create  in  children  a  love  of  study  and  by  so  doing 
lessen  the  teacher's  work  in  the  schoolroom.  When  children  love  to 
study,  the  problem  of  discipline  is  eliminated.  The  reading  of  books 
will  develop  in  a  child  the  power  of  concentration  and  the  effort  he 
expends  in  following  the  sequence  of  a  story  will  help  him  to  follow  more 
difficult  lines  of  thought  under  the  direction  of  the  teacher.  The  reading 
of  books  gives  culture  to  the  imagination,  creates  imaginative  power  and 
makes  one  well-read.  It  helps  in  language,  giving  the  child  a  vocabulary; 
it  aids  in  history  and  geography  giving  an  accumulation  of  facts  that 
need  only  to  be  correlated  in  order  to  be  fully  appreciated.  It  is  even 
claimed  by  one  teacher  that  the  practice  of  reading  only  the  best  books 
will  exert  a  wholesome  influence  over  the  obtuse  problems  of  arithmetic. 
And  another  declares  that  reading  is  worth  all  other  subjects  put  together 
for  it  is  the  key  to  all  knowledge.  In  view  of  these  and  other  advantages 
afforded  by  the  public  library  the  teacher  who  does  not  use  the  library 
and  encourage  children  to  do  so  is  like  a  man  who  works  with  blunt  tools 
because  he  hasn't  time  to  sharpen  them. 

There  can  be  no  co-operation  between  school  and  library  unless 
teacher  and  librarian  are  both  prepared  to  make  advances  to  the  other. 
There  must  be  a  mutual  understanding  between  them.  The  librarian 
should  know  something  of  the  principles  of  pedagogy  and  be  informed  of 
what  is  being  taught  in  the  different  classes  in  the  school  and  the  teacher 
must  know  something  of  the  resources  of  the  library  and  must  understand 
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the  use  of  books,  card  catalogues  and  indexes.  But  that  is  not  all. 
The  teacher  and  the  librarian  should  know  each  other,  be  friends  if 
possible  and  must  consult  together  about  the  children  they  are  mutually 
interested  in. 

If  teacher  and  librarian  have  a  mutual  understanding  and  mutual 
acquaintance,  it  will  not  be  a  difficult  thing  to  bring  about  mutual  action 
— elsewhere  spoken  of  as  cooperation.  Of  many  examples  I  could  give 
from  actual  experience  I  want  to  cull  a  few  that  will  serve  only  as  sugges- 
tions of  what  may  be  done  by  teacher  and  librarian  working  together 
in  the  interests  of  the  child. 

(a)  Ten  or  a  dozen  children  came  to  the  library  one  day  at  the 
teacher's  suggestion  and  asked  for  a  list  of  Scott's  novels.  It  was  home 
work.  The  children  found  what  they  wanted  but  received  also  what  was 
of  incalculably  greater  value  to  them,  instruction  in  the  use  of  the  card 
catalogue. 

(b)  Teachers  have  mentioned  in  the  schoolroom  an  attractive 
bulletin  board  noticed  at  the  library.  The  children  come  to  see  it. 
Occasionally  pictures  of  historic  interest  have  been  loaned  to  the  teacher 
to  illustrate  lessons  in  the  schoolroom. 

(c)  Everyone  treasures  invitations  and  particularly  children.  The 
librarian  should  visit  the  schoolroom  and  personally  invite  the  children 
to  the  library  promising  to  meet  them  there  and  help  them  select  books. 
Written  invitations  can  be  used  for  variety. 

(d)  Teacher  and  librarian  together  could  compile  a  list  of  books 
suited  to  the  children  of  the  different  classes.  These  should  be  made  as 
attractive  as  possible  and  posted  in  the  schoolroom.  All  books  mentioned 
should  belong  to  the  Public  Library. 

(e)  The  librarian  is  often  in  a  position  to  suggest  books  for  supple- 
mentary reading  in  the  school.  She  knows  perhaps  better  than  the 
teacher  which  books  are  for  some  inexplicable  reasons  popular  with 
children  and  which  are  not. 

(f)  Side  by  side  with  the  honour  roll  for  school  work  I  saw  in  one 
room  an  honour  roll  for  library  readers.  I  noted  that  a  number  of 
names  appeared  on  both  rolls. 

(g)  On  one  occasion  I  visited  a  Public  School  examination  in  a  second 
book  class.  The  teacher  read  one  of  Seton's  animal  stories  from  a  book 
borrowed  by  one  of  the  children  from  the  library,  and  the  children  re-told 
the  story  with  interest.  The  children  of  that  room  knew  a  great  deal 
about  Seton,  Roberts,  Kipling,  Long  and  other  famous  naturalists. 

(h)  Children  should  be  sent  to  the  library  in  quest  of  curious  bits 
of  information.  Besides  acquainting  them  with  the  library  and  library 
methods  it  gives  them  a  better  idea  of  the  resources  of  the  library  than 
mere  words  could  ever  convey. 
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(i)  There  is  a  subject  on  the  curriculum  know  as  English  composition. 
If  the  teacher  would  notify  the  librarian  in  advance  of  the  subjects 
assigned,  the  librarian  would  be  in  a  position  to  find  at  her  leisure  the 
needed  material  and  so  give  much  better  service  without  loss  of  time. 

(J)  The  young  people  of  to-day  do  not  as  a  rule  know  the  alphabet. 
Practice  in  alphabetting  should  be  given  in  school.  Without  it,  the 
child  cannot  use  intelligently  the  dictionary,  the  card  catalogue  or  an 
index. 

(k)  The  story  hour  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  phases  of  library 
work.  Children  should  be  encouraged  to  attend,  but  the  teachers  must 
not  ask  children  to  reproduce  the  stories  told  by  the  librarian.  In 
many  places  teachers  have  charge  of  the  story  hour  at  the  library. 
Do  not  make  the  mistake  of  having  too  large  an  audience  of  bewildered 
children  at  first.  The  story  hour  is  sure  to  increase  in  popularity  if  the 
stories  are  well  told. 

(/)  Never  make  a  child  read  for  punishment,  but  rather  allow  him 
to  read  as  a  reward.     The  reason  of  this  is  obvious. 

(m)  The  teacher  should  give  the  librarian  from  time  to  time  the 
names  of  the  children  who  leave  the  Public  School  to  go  to  work.  The 
librarian  should  then  keep  in  touch  with  such  children  bringing  to  bear 
upon  them  the  influence  of  the  library  when  that  of  the  school  is  no 
longer  felt. 

Other  methods  of  keeping  the  school  and  library  mutually  active  for 
the  child  will  suggest  themselves  to  the  thoughtful  and  resourceful 
teacher  and  librarian. 

Great  as  is  the  influence  of  the  teacher  over  child  life,  that  of  the 
librarian  seems  to  be  even  greater  over  children  of  a  certain  type.  There 
are  some  children  to-day  who  do  not  appreciate  being  "done  good  to" 
and  the  librarian  is  generally  less  open  to  suspicion  along  that  line  than 
the  teacher.  But  whether  teacher  or  librarian  directs  the  reading  of  the 
child  he  must  be  taught  not  only  how  to  read  but  what  to  read.  Other- 
wise he  is  furnished  with  a  weapon  which  he  may  use  to  his  own  des- 
truction. 


"Well,"  said  the  old  man,  after  the  college  commencement,  "I've  made  a  lawyer 
out  of  John,  a  professor  out  of  Thomas,  while  James  is  a  contractor  an'  Dick's  a  politi- 
cian. I'm  thinking  it'll  take  about  all  that  Jim  and  Dick  an'  myself  kin  make  to  keep 
the  professor  an'  the  lawyer  above  high  water." 


"I  had  to  be  away  from  school  yesterday,"  said  Tommy.  "You  must  bring  an 
excuse,"  said  the  teacher.  "Who  from?"  "Your  father."  "He  ain't  no  good  makin' 
excuses.     Ma  catches  him  every  time." 


In  the  Classroom 


F.  H.  SPINNEY 
Principal.  Alexandra  Public  School.  Montreal 

II. 

Teacher's  motto:  The  ciild  is  the  centre  of  interest. 

IN  Miss  Blake's  room  the 
language  lesson  came  just 
before  recess  and  the  read- 
ing lesson  immediately  after 
recess.  On  Monday  the  lesson 
for  Wednesday  was  dramatised 
in  a  simple  manner;  on  Tues- 
day the  story  of  the  drama 
was  written  by  the  pupils;  on 
Wednesday  a  selection  from 
the  reader  was  read  aloud. 
The  activities  of  Monday  and 
Tuesday  made  the  pupils  ready 
for  the  reading  lesson  of  Wed- 
nesday. 

Before  the  opening  of  the 
morning  session  on  Monday, 
TorrTwas  prompted  to  act  the 
part  of  a  bear.  Five  other 
pupils  were  prompted  to  act 
other  parts. 

fcjjf'  When  the  period  for  the 
language  lesson  arrived,  Mary, 
Lucy,  Frank  and  Wilfred  went 
to      one     corner     to     "play". 

Shortly  they  were  greatly  surprised  to  see  a  bear  walk  into  the  room. 

Of  course  they  all  hid  behind  the  teacher's  desk. 

The  bear  sniffed  about  and  seemed  so  harmless  the  children  ventured 

forth  from  their  hiding  places  and  began  to  stroke  the  strange  creature. 

Frank  placed  Wilfred  on  the  bear's  back,  and  "  Bruin"  walked  around  the 

room . 

Another  boy  had  been  prompted  to  act  the  part  of  "owner".      In  he 

walked  now,  rope  in  hand,  and  led  the  bear  away.      Then  all  the  actors 

returned  to  their  seats. 
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There  were  no  "dull"  pupils  in  the  class  during  that  interesting 
performance.     All  eyes  and  ears  were  wide  open  and  all  minds  alert. 

Each  pupil  was  then  called  upon  to  contribute  something  to  the 
construction  of  a  story  about  the  bear.  When  the  expression  was 
approved  by  the  teacher  she  wrote  it  neatly  on. the  board.  When  the 
expression  was  awkward  or  ungrammatical  other  pupils  were  called  upon 
for  a  more  suitable  rendering. 

When  completed  the  story  read  as  follows: — 

The  Bear. 
Two  boys  and  two  girls  were  playing  in  the  corner.     A  bear 
came  into  the  room.     The  children  were  frightened  and  hid  behind 
the  teacher's  desk.     The  bear  looked  all  around  the  room.     The 
children  came  out  from  their  hiding  places.     Frank  put  Wilfred  on 
the   bear's  back.     Then   the  bear  walked   around   the   room   and 
everybody  laughed.     After  a  little  while,  the  owner  came  in  with  a 
rope  in  his  hand,  and  led  the  bear  away. 
When  the  children  were  assembled  after  recess  one  child  after  another 
read  the  story,  until  it  was  read  in  a  manner  pleasing  to  the  teacher. 
'That  is  just  right,  Harry!     Read  it  again."     The  others  had  read  the 
story  fairly  well  but  Harry's  expression  was  exactly  suited  to  the  spirit 
of  the  story. 

"Look  at  the  story  carefully  now  for  two  minutes.  To-morrow  you 
may  write  it  in  your  books."  The  pupils  were  constructing  little  books 
of  stories  suggested  by  simple  dramas  and  reproduced  on  the  following 
day. 

On  Wednesday  the  reading  lesson  was  a  selection  from  the  "Child 
Life  Readers",  entitled,  "What  the  Moon  Saw";  this  is  quite  similar 
to  the  drama  enacted  by  the  children. 

The  drama  thus  answered  a  variety  of  purposes.  It  intensified  the 
interest  of  the  children;  it  gave  a  splendid  opportunity  for  oral  expression; 
it  furnished  material  for  a  written  composition ;  it  fitted  the  minds  of  the 
pupils  for  the  next  reading  lesson  by  giving  them  an  experience  which 
added  interest  to  the  story  and  also  furnished  a  vivid  mental  picture. 

The  main  essentials  of  a  good  reading  lesson  are  Keen  Interest, 
Clear  Understanding,  and  a  Vivid  Mental  Picture.  In  vain  will 
teachers  demand  "better  expression"  in  reading  when  these  essentials 
are  lacking.  In  fact,  without  them,  reading  aloud  is  a  waste  of  time  and 
worse. 

One  kind  of  drama  will  appeal  to  one  pupil;  another  kind,  to  another. 
The  function  of  the  teacher  must  be  to  secure  such  a  variety  of  material 
as  to  give  each  child  an  opportunity  to  do  his  or  her  best. 

Many  teachers  speak  of  becoming  weary  of  hearing  over  and  over 
the  same  stories  from  the  same  old  "class  reader".     The  main  error 
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in  this  regard  is  that  the  teacher  has  centred  her  interest  on  the  reading 
matter  rather  than  on  the  child.  The  class  reader  may  be  monotonous, 
but  children  seldom  are.  Each  class  is  different  from  every  other  class; 
each  child  is  different  from  every  other  child.  Let  the  teacher  centre 
her  interest  on  the  child  and  his  attitude  towards  the  story  and  no  matter 
how  often  she  has  taught  that  story  there  will  always  arise  some  feature 
of  interest  to  relieve  the  monotony.  Of  course  this  plan  requires  much 
preparation  and  research  but  the  results  will  be  a  most  generous  recom- 
pense for  all  the  effort  that  is  expended 


Book  Reviews 

"  Blantyre-Alien".  A  novel,  by  Alan  Sullivan,  author  of  "The  Passing  of  Oul-i- 
but",  etc.  Published  by  J.  M.  Dent  &  Sons,  Toronto.  Price  $1.25.  The  author 
presents  in  this  distinctly  interesting  story  a  clever  study  and  development  of  a  sin- 
gularly elusive  type  of  character — the  alien  temperament.  Mr.  Sullivan  seems  en- 
dowed with  remarkable  descriptive  and  reflective  powers,  and  with  marked  originality 
portrays  human  nature  in  its  various  moods  and  passions  in  a  way  that  is  intensely 
absorbing.  The  book  gives,  in  addition,  an  excellent  study  of  life  in  a  typical  Canadian 
city.  w.  L.  c.  R. 

Metal  Work,  Adam  and  Evans.  Manual  training  in  this  country  has  so  long  been 
concerned  almost  entirely  with  wood  and  woodworking  that  it  is  refreshing  to  read  a 
book  that  deals  with  another  medium.  This  book  briefly  traces  the  various  useful  metals 
from  the  ores  and  their  crude  forms  through  the  processes  of  purifying  and  manufacture 
until  ready  for  use  either  as  pure  metals  or  as  alloys.  Part  II,  on  tools  and  processes, 
is  so  concise  and  yet  so  clear  both  in  its  statements  and  its  illustrations  that  the  student 
is  led  to  see  real  shop  conditions  and  shop  methods.  While  the  authors  have  kept  in 
view  the  real  processes  and  problems  of  the  shop,  they  have,  especially  in  the  later 
chapters  of  their  book,  shown  that  they  have  the  teacher's  view  point.  Their  chapters 
on  class-room  exercises,  teaching  methods  and  use  of  blackboard  in  teaching  are  very 
valuable.     London.     Edward  Arnold.     336  pages.     Price  5s.  A.   N.  s. 

The  Natural  History  of  the  Farm,  by  James  G.  Needham.  348  pages.  Published 
by  the  Comstock  Publishing  Company.  1913.  Price  $1.50.  This  book  is  quite  out 
of  the  ordinary.  It  is  a  teacher's  and  pupil's  text  and  deals  with  the  different  phases 
of  plant  and  animal  life  on  the  farm.  It  gives  some  indication  of  the  world  of  thrilling 
interests  embodied  in  rural  districts  for  him  who  has  the  eye  to  see  them  and  the  scien- 
tific training  to  appreciate  their  relationships.  It  should  be  particularly  valuable  for 
rural  teachers  of  Ontario  and  other  parts  of  Canada  where  nature  study  and  elementary 
agriculture  are  intimately  related.  G.    \.  c. 

General  Chemistry,  by  Lyman  C.  Newell,  Ph.D.  Part  I,  410  pages.  Part  II, 
174  pages.  Published  by  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  1914,  price  $1.25.  This  is  a  book  that 
follows  the  usual  course  of  the  American  text-books  of  chemistry.  At  the  end  of  each 
chapter  is  a  scries  of  practical  exercises  and  a  number  of  questions.  The  second  part  i-  a 
laboratory  manual.  This  book  like  former  ones  by  the  same  author  can  be  recommended 
to  Canadian  teachers.  The  course  followed  is  very  similar  to  that  of  Canadian  schools 
and  much  useful  information  and  many  useful  experiments  can  be  found  in  it.  Like 
most  recent  American  texts  it  lays  special  emphasis  on  practical  applications  of  chemical 
principles.  G.   A.  c. 


Little  Tots'  Corner  for  October 

HELENA  V.   BOOKER 
Wentworth  Public  School,  Hamilton 

HAVE  you  chosen  your  hobby  for  this  school-year?  If  you  have 
been  teaching  a  primary  grade  for  a  few  years  there  is  danger  i 
ahead — the  much-dreaded  rut  into  which  teachers  are  supposed 
to  be  prone  to  fall.  A  new  hobby  each  year  bridges  over  the  rut  and 
leads  into  fields  and  pastures  new.  If  this  is  your  first  year  in  primary 
work,  reading  may  safely  be  your  chosen  hobby,  for  it  is  mainly  through 
reading  that  all  our  knowledge  in  after  life  is  obtained.  Teach  the 
children  not  only  to  read  but  to  love  reading,  and  you  have  given  them  a 
good  start  on  the  long  highway  of  education. 

When  the  work  on  pages  23  and  24  of  the  Manual  has  been  completed 
and  the  children  can  read  original  blackboard  stories  fairly  well,  give  each 
child  his  primer  and  review  pages  five  to  nine.  You  will  enjoy  the 
child's  delight  when  he  discovers  that  he  can  read  from  a  real  book. 
After  primers  are  in  the  hands  of  the  pupils  greater  care  must  be  taken 
against  rote  work,  and  blackboard  reading  should  form  a  great  part  of 
each  day's  work  all  through  the  primary  year.  Compose  short  sentences 
different  from  those  of  the  primer  but  containing  the  same  words.  Make 
these  sentences  short,  otherwise  good  expression  is  impossible.  Four  or 
five  words  is  enough  for  a  beginner  to  grasp  and  correlate  quickly  enough 
to  obtain  and  give  out  the  thought.  Always  allow  a  child  to  look  over  a 
sentence  before  reading.  If  all  his  attention  is  taken  up  with  word- 
recognition  how  can  he  express  the  thought?  If  you  wish  to  drill  on  the 
words  in  a  sentence  or  to  make  sure  that  a  child  knows  them  before 
reading,  select  words  at  random,  write  them  in  a  list  and  drill.  Or  cover 
the  sentence,  except  the  last  word,  ask  for  it,  uncover  the  second  to  last, 
and  so  on  backwards;  but  never  have  words  pronounced  in  order  from 
first  to  last  or  you  are  courting  stilted  reading.  Question  to  see  whether 
the  pupils  have  the  thought  before  reading,  drill  on  the  words  apart  from 
the  actual  reading,  and  expressive  reading  is  assured.  If  your  own 
reading  is  full  of  animation  the  children  will  soon  catch  the  spirit  and 
learn  that  reading  is  only  another  way  of  telling  a  story.  Follow  the 
detailed  treatment  of  the  primer  as  given  in  the  Manual,  page  31,  but 
if  one  lesson  suggests  itself  as  easier  take  that  first.  Many  teachers 
consider  page  14  easier  than  page  13. 

By  the  end  of  September  pupils  should  have  gained  a  good  deal  of 
power  in  the  recognition  of  words  when  each  sound  is  completely  isolated, 
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and  should  be  beginning  to  analyse  easy  words  with  a  view  to  written 
phonics.  They  may  even  have  learned  four  or  five  sounds  and  be  able 
to  give  words  containing  each.  Do  not  hurry  this  work.  Sound- 
analysis  is  not  easy.  When  written  phonics  is  begun  teach  it  systema- 
tically and  regularly  and  try  to  make  the  children  see  its  value  in  recog- 
nising words.  It  is  a  real  game  and  children's  eyes  brighten  and  faces 
light  up  as  they  coalesce  certain  sounds  and  find  that  a  word  results. 
Some  children  are  very  slow  at  this  process;  it  may  be  that  their  hearing- 
mind  is  not  acute.  Let  other  children  run  the  sounds  together;  do  it 
yourself  and  let  the  slow  ones  have  plenty  of  opportunity  of  hearing 
words  built  up.  In  this  way  they  will  soon  grasp  the  idea.  Some 
children  who  are  quite  unable  to  recognise  a  word  when  giving  the  sounds 
themselves  will  grasp  it  readily  when  hearing  another  child  say  them. 
This  may  be  because  his  attention  is  so  concentrated  on  saying  the  sounds 
that  he  is  unable  to  hear  them.  During  drill  period  choose  three  such 
pupils  who  are  lacking  in  "ear-mindedness",  have  them  bring  their  pads 
or  slates  to  the  front  to  be  used  as  a  blackboard.  On  each  write  a  sound, 
e.g.,  t  —  r  —  ee.  Point  to  each  slate  in  turn,  allowing  the  class  to  give  the 
sound.  Increase  the  speed  gradually  and  have  pupils  raise  hands  as  they 
recognise  the  word.  Soon  a  part  of  the  "blackboard"  itself  will  whisper 
"I  know,  it  is  tree".  Then  it  is  time  to  choose  another  blackboard.  If 
possible  make  time  to  hear  every  child  say  the  words  of  his  lesson  from  a 
column  on  the  blackboard  every  day,  making  use  of  his  phonics  wherever 
possible.  This  greatly  quickens  word  recognition.  When  a  new  word 
is  taught  have  the  class  write  it  with  finger  on  an  imaginary  blackboard  in 
the  air,  using  the  whole  arm  movement.  Next  have  it  written  large  with 
finger-tips  on  the  desk,  and  lastly  on  blackboard  and  paper.  Never 
ask  a  child  at  this  time  in  the  term  to  write  a  word  without  a  copy 
before  him.  A  mistake  is  very  likely  to  occur  and  the  wrong  form 
"sticks".  At  first  teach;  do  not  test,  or  you  may  find  your  well  sadly 
empty. 

Have  you  divided  your  class  into  three  sections:  bright,  medium, 
and  slow?  Yours  are  all  slow?  Yes,  new  experiences  tend  to  make 
even  adults  seem  stupid.  Fired  with  patriotic  fervour  did  you  begin 
to  learn  to  knit  last  winter?  Did  you  soon  decide  that  more  than  ten 
fingers  were  necessary  to  hold  and  manipulate  four  needles,  the  yarn  and 
a  piece  of  finished  sock?  Most  children  seem  to  need  more  than  five 
fingers  to  hold  and  manipulate  a  pencil  and  successfully  trace  out  that 
puzzle  which  teachers  call  a  word.  But  cheer  up!  Women  will  learn 
to  knit  and  children  will  learn  to  write,  and  by  June  you  will  marvel  at 
the  progress  of  slow  Johnnie  and  awkward  Jane.  Remember  that  any 
teacher  can  teach  bright  pupils ;  it  takes  a  good  teacher  to  teach  slow  ones. 
Get  the  best  of  which  each  pupil  is  capable,  but  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that 
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all  are  not  equally  capable.  Give  each  section  work  adapted  to  its- 
ability,  and  provide  plenty  of  extra  busy-work  for  the  quicker  pupils. 
One  strong  point  of  the  Montessori  system  is  that  it  allows  pupils  to 
choose  their  own  work  in  the  class.  Any  primary  teacher  can  follow  this 
method  successfully  in  busy-work  by  having  a  variety  from  which  a  child 
may  choose  as  he  finishes  a  given  task.  Children  should  be  encouraged 
to  go  and  help  themselves  quietly  to  any  material  so  as  not  to  distract 
the  attention  of  a  class  reciting.  A  large  box  may  be  brought  by  each 
child  and  in  it  may  be  placed  smaller  boxes  containing  busy-work 
materials.  This  may  be  kept  in  the  child's  own  desk  and  saves  the 
confusion  of  distributing  material. 

When  section-work  is  taken  up  divide  the  period  9.20  to  10.00  in  the 
time-table  given  last  month  into  three  teaching  periods,  one  for  each 
section.  The  other  two  sections  at  seats  meanwhile  are  drawing  number- 
pictures  for  one  period  and  illustrating  with  pegs  the  other  period.  After 
recess  take  phonic  review  10.15  to  10.20  and  divide  the  time  between 
10.20  and  11.00  to  allow  of  three  teaching  periods  for  new  words.  The 
phonic  le&son  may  then  be  placed  in  the  afternoon  either  2.20  to  2.40  or 
2.45  to  3.00. 

Did  you  collect  the  large  pictures  and  hang  them  up  with  the  corres- 
ponding word  pinned  to  them?  Spring  clothes-pins  are  excellent  for  this. 
Some  day  take  down  the  words,  mix  them  up,  show  one  at  a  time,  and 
see  who  can  replace  each  word  in  its  proper  place.  These  words  have 
never  been  taught  but  you  will  be  surprised  to  see  how  many  pupils  can 
connect  the  word  with  the  picture  simply  by  having  seen  them  pinned 
together  on  the  wall  At  the  end  of  this  test,  distribute  all  papers,  and 
at  a  clap  of  the  teacher's  hand  all  children  having  words  run  and  place 
them  beside  the  proper  pictures.  Add  to  these  pictures  from  day  to  day. 
Some  day  try  a  time-test.  On  six  papers  make  six  coloured  disks:  red, 
white,  blue,  yellow,  black,  green.  Pin  to  each  a  paper  with  the  corres- 
ponding word  written  large.  Allow  one  minute  for  children  to  look  at 
these.  Remove  papers.  Give  one  to  each  child  and  see  if  he  can  re- 
place correctly.  This  method  is  used  in  continental  schools  and  may 
be  used  in  teaching  conception  of  numbers  also. 

Did  you  find  the  milk-weed  caterpillars  last  month?  Watch  how 
they  feed,  how  quickly  they  saw  a  hole  in  the  leaf;  notice  how  they  prefer 
the  edge.  Have  class  describe  the  body,  the  stripes  round  and  round  the 
horns,  the  number  of  feet,  the  different  kinds  of  feet.  Have  them  colour 
a  mass  on  paper  in  stripes  like  those  of  the  caterpillar,  cut  out  a  long 
ellipse,  and  a  very  fair  caterpillar  results.  Some  day  you  will  find  the 
caterpillar  busy,  swaying  its  head  to  and  fro  slowly,  going  over  the  same 
space  and  back  to  a  centre.  Look  closely  and  you  will  see  that  it  is 
covering  the  space  with  a  white  web.     When  finished  it  attaches  itself 
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by  the  tail  to  this  adhesive  web  and  hangs  head  downward  but  curling 
its  head  up.  Next  day  there  is  a  green  and  gold  "jewel  case"  suspended 
from  the  spot  and  a  little,  shrivelled,  black  skin  in  the  bottom  of  the  box. 
See  if  the  children  can  connect  these  two  things.  As  the  days  go  by  the 
gold  disappears,  the  vivid  green  turns  to  bronze,  the  black  and  brown  of 
the  butterfly  shows  through,  and  soon  even  the  white  spots  and  the 
very  shape  of  the  wings  appear.  Watch  closely  now  for  it  is  about  to 
burst  its  covering,  and  happy  are  teacher  and  children  if  this  takes 
place  during  school  hours.  When  the  monarch  appears  give  it  something 
to  cling  to,  that  it  may  stretch  and  dry  its  wings.  What  must  it  eat  now? 
Another  miracle  to  children — juice  of  flowers  instead  of  leaves.  With 
what  does  it  eat?  A  long  tube  instead  of  a  mouth.  Place  some  sugar 
and  water  on  your  finger  and  the  butterfly  may  be  tempted  to  uncurl 
its  "watch-spring"  and  feed  from  your  hand.  When  it  is  strong  enough 
to  fly,  make  a  point  of  taking  it  outside  and  giving  it  its  freedom  in  the 
presence  of  the  children,  as  they  dearly  love  to  see  the  graceful  thing  in 
its  first  outdoor  flight,  and  are  always  amazed  to  see  how  high  and  how 
strong  its  flight  is.  The  monarch  butterfly  is  the  most  satisfactory 
specimen  for  a  primary  class  to  observe,  as  it  goes  through  all  its  life 
processes  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks. 


English  as  She  is  Spelled. 

A  stranger  in  our  land  was  he; 
He  tried  to  learn  our  spelling, 
He  thought  it  would  as  easy  be 
As  buying  or  as  selling. 
He  tried  to  write  but  couldn't  quite 
Learn  when  to  spell  it  wright  or  right; 
He  couldn't  tell  just  where  he  stood 
When  using  cood  or  wood  or  shood. 
He  had  to  stand  a  lot  of  chaffing 
When  cruel  people  started  lafhng. 
Then  other  things  confused  him  so 
As  doe  and  dough  and  roe  and  row, 
And  mail  and  male  and  sale  and  sail 
And  many  more  that  turned  him  pail. 
Said  he:  "I  left  my  wife  and  daughter 
In  other  lands  across  the  waughter. 
I  wanted  much  to  bring  them  here, 
But  they  will  have  to  stay,  I  fere, 
And  I  must  leave  you."     With  a  sigh 
He  added:  "Else  I'll  surely  digh." 


Student:  "Want  my  hair  cut."     Barber:  "Any  special  way?"     Student:  "  Yes;  off." 


A  Lesson  in  Grammar 

Senior  III  or  Junior  IV  Class. 

A.  N.  SCARROW. 
Faculty  of  Education,   University  ot  Toronto. 

General  Topic — Subject  and  Predicate. 

I.  Preparation. 

1.  Review  of  related  work — the  sentence. 

What  have  we  learned  so  far  in  our  Grammar  lessons? 

(1)  We  have  learned  what  a  sentence  is. 

(2)  That  not  all  groups  of  words  are  sentences. 

(3)  That   sentences   are  of   three   kinds — assertive,    interrogative 
and  imperative. 

2.  Statement  of  aim — by  the  teacher. 

In  this  lesson  we  wish  to  learn  the  chief  parts  into  which  a  sentence 
may  be  divided. 

II.  Presentation. 

Think  of  something  and  express  it  to  me. 

The  brush. 

The  pen. 

Birds. 

The  map  on  the  wall. 

The  fish  in  the  tank. 
Now,  say  something  about  each  of  these. 

The  brush  cleans  the  blackboard. 

The  pen  writes  plainly. 

Birds  fly. 

The  map  on  the  wall  covers  the  writing. 

The  fish  in  the  tank  swim  very  easily. 

How  do  these  last  groups  differ  from  the  others?     These  are  sentences ; 
the  others  are  not  sentences. 

III.  Comparison  and  Abstraction. — The  work  of  the  pupil. 

How  can  we  distinguish  the  parts  into  which  we  have  divided  the 
sentences? 

The  first  part  expresses  what  we  thought  about. 
The  last  part  expresses  what  we  said  about  this  thing. 
Further  presentation  and  review, — more  under  the  pupils'  control. 
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Give  me  a  few  more  sentences  and  divide  them. 

The  boys  playing  in  the  yard      are  making  a  great  noise. 

The  story  of  the  war  will  be  very  interesting. 

Summer  holidays  pass  far  too  quickly. 

The  Canadian  soldiers  have  won  honour  for  Canada. 

What  is  expressed  by  the  first  part  in  each  sentence? 
What  by  the  last  part? 

IV.  Generalization  and  Definition. 

Any  sentence  may  be  divided  into  these  two  parts,  and  a  name  is  given 
to  each  part. 

The  first  is  called  the  subject  of  the  sentence. 

The  other  part  is  called  the  predicate  of  the  sentence. 

Name  the  subject  and  the  predicate  in  each  of  the  foregoing  sen- 
tences. 

If  it  is  thought  necessary  other  examples  may  be  given  by  the  pupils 
or  taken  from  the  text-book  and  divided  by  the  pupils  under  the  new 
names. 

Now  what  do  we  mean  by  the  subject  of  a  sentence? 
What  do  we  mean  by  the  predicate  of  a  sentence? 

Several  definitions  may  be  given.  It  is  not  always  necessary  to  write 
the  definitions,  especially  when  the  subject,  as  here,  is  an  easy  one. 
Better  to  have  pupils  think  the  definition  correctly  several  times  than  to 
have  them  write  it  once;  but  the  writing  sometimes  helps  to  impress  the 
thought. 

V.  Application. — New  examples  brought  under  the  definition.  Each 
of  you  write  a  sentence  of  your  own  on  the  blackboard  and  divide  it  into 
subject  and  predicate. 

The  class  should  watch  to  see 
(i)  that  all  are  sentences,  and 
(2)  that  they  are  properly  divided. 
The  class  may  now  finish  Exercise  4,  A,  B  and  C  in  the  grammar, 
the  results  being  corrected  by  the  pupils  in  class,  the  teacher  questioning 
where  difficulties  are  found. 


Notes. — An  easy  exercise  has  been  chosen  for  the  first  lesson  in  order 
that  the  method  might  not  be  obscured  by  difficulties. 

The  method,  as  in  all  lessons  in  grammar,  is  at  first  inductive  and  then 
deductive — inductive  in  the  first  four  divisions  while  the  principle  is  being 
developed  and  deductive  in  the  last  division  where  the  principle  is  being 
applied. 

The  aim  of  the  lesson  should  be  put  clearly  before  the  class  and 
should  be  kept  prominent  to  the  end. 
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Usually  the  examples  during  the  presentation  should  be  given  by  the 
teacher  as  the  pupil  does  not  know  what  is  required,  but  in  this  case,  as 
anything  whatever  may  be  a  subject  of  thought,  the  universality  is 
better  brought  out  by  the  pupils  giving  whatever  comes  to  mind. 

The  difficulties  of  the  interrogative  and  the  imperative  sentences 
should  not  be  introduced  until  the  class  have  mastered  the  principle. 

This  lesson  is  the  fundamental  step  underlying  almost  every  lesson 
in  grammar. 

For  the  December  number  we  shall  choose  a  lesson  more  for  the 
difficulty  of  its  content — The  Classification  of  Verbs. 


Book  Reviews 

Bell's  Shakespeare  for  Schools,  edited  by  S.  P.  B.  Mais,  M.A.,  with  illustrations  by 
Byans  Shaw,  R.T.  A  dozen  of  Shakespeare's  most  famous  plays  have  appeared  in  this 
edition  and  they  have  much  to  commend  them.  The  editor  maintains  that  in  the  past 
school  texts  have  been  prepared  altogether  too  much  from  the  local  examination  stand- 
point. Editors  of  such  texts  have  lost  sight  entirely  of  Shakespeare's  purpose,  which 
was  to  provide  amusement  and  entertainment.  "Any  ulterior  motive  such  as  the 
passing  of  examinations,  will  ruin  your  appetite."  Thus  we  find  appended  to  these 
volumes  a  minimum  quantity  of  notes,  extracts  from  Johnson's  preface,  an  essay  on  the 
stage  before  Shakespeare,  and  illustrations  on  other  features.  H.  G.  M. 

Commercial  Geography,  by  A.  L.  Curr.  440  pages.  Published  by  Adam  and 
Charles  Black,  London.  Price  3s.  6d.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  Toronto.  After  discussing 
briefly  the  various  commercial  products,  the  various  countries  of  the  world  are  then 
dealt  with  and  their  various  industries  described  and  explained.  In  connection  with 
each  country  the  transportation  routes  and  chief  cities  are  described.  The  relative 
amounts  of  different  products  are  very  frequently  presented  to  the  eye  by  means  of 
diagrams  and  charts.  G.  A.  c. 

The  Teaching  of  Geography,  by  B.  C.  Wallis.  221  pages.  Published  by  the  Cam- 
bridge University  Press.  This  is  one  of  a  series  of  handbooks  for  teachers'  use.  There 
is  certainly  a  refreshing  newness  in  the  method  of  the  book  as  it  is  no  imitator  of  any 
of  the  preceding  books  on  the  teaching  of  geography.  While  many  of  its  ideas  are  not 
those  in  vogue  in  America,  it  is  filled  with  common  sense  and  is  well  worth  careful 
reading  by  the  Canadian  teacher  who  wishes  to  know  the  geographical  standpoint  in 
England.  G.  A.  c. 

The  Main  Stream  of  European  History,  by  Rev.  F.  Harrison.  183  pages.  Price 
Is.  6d.  Blackie  &  Son,  London.  Harold  Copp,  Toronto.  This  is  an  excellent  little 
history  for  those  who  wish  to  learn  more  of  the  background  of  the  present  war.  Only 
through  a  knowledge  of  the  history  of  Europe  can  one  understand  the  three  great  factors 
which  produced  the  conditions  from  which  this  war  arose;  these  are  (1)  the  rise  of  the 
German  Empire;  (2)  the  Eastern  Question;  (3)  the  neutrality  of  Belgium.  "A  simple 
account  is  given  of  the  rise  of  the  German  Empire,  the  origin  and  development  of  the 
Eastern  Question,  and  the  events  that  led  to  the  formation  of  the  Kingdom  of  Belgium, 
so  that  we  may  follow  the  main  stream  of  events  that,  through  long  ages,  led  up  to  the 
great  European  war."  The  story  is  clear,  concise,  interesting.  Every  reader  will  enjoy 
it.     The  book  will  make  a  valuable  addition  to  the  school  library. 


On  Pronouncing  Latin 

PROFESSOR  H.  J.   CRAWFORD,  B.A., 
Faculty    of    Education,   University    of    Toronto 

A  REQUEST  comes  to  me  from  the  editorial  committee  for  an  article 
or  two  under  this  title,  addressed  to  the  incoming  class  of  students 
in  the  Faculty  of  Education — virginibus  puerisque.  Experience 
has  proven  that  there  is  no  department  of  Latin  study  in  which  students 
in  this  Faculty  show  such  deficiency  as  in  the  pronunciation  of  the 
language.  A  large  proportion  have  no  method  at  all,  have  in  fact  never 
been  accustomed  to  read  aloud;  some  offer  varieties  of  the  so-called 
"English"  method,  while  only  a  small  number  can  read  tolerably  well 
according  to  the  established  Roman  pronunciation.  This  is  merely  a 
plain  statement  of  the  fact,  and  no  attempt  will  be  made  here  to  inves- 
tigate causes  or  apportion  responsibility.  Nor  do  I  stop  to  consider 
arguments  for  or  against  the  Roman  method.  The  time  for  that  is  past; 
no  longer  are  the  exponents  of  the  Roman  method  on  the  defensive.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  some  time  since  the  English  Classical  Association  set 
its  imprimatur  upon  this  method,  and  more  recently  the  conference  of 
head-masters  in  England  passed  a  resolution  of  censure  upon  certain 
University  professors  who  were  unwilling  to  take  the  trouble  to  accom- 
modate themselves  to  the  change  of  vogue.  This  censure  did  not  apply, 
of  course,  to  many  distinguished  scholars  of  the  type  of  Lindsay,  Post- 
gate  or  Mackail  who  were  foremost  in  advocating  the  needed  and  reason- 
able change.  I  acknowledge  that  it  is  beyond  my  comprehension  how 
any  one  with  an  ear  for  the  music  of  speech,  having  once  familiarised 
himself  with  the  sonorous  measures  of  the  new,  could  endure  to  relapse 
into  the  crude  cacophonies  of  the  old.  Excuses  might  properly  come 
from  those  teachers  who  perversely  refuse  to  conform;  the  Faculty  of 
Education  in  the  University  of  Toronto  offers  no  apology  for  conformity 
or  for  exacting  from  its  students  in  Latin  a  fair  acquaintance  with  this 
received  method  of  pronunciation,  as  tested  by  an  oral  examination. 
Owing  to  the  deficiency  in  the  knowledge  of  how  to  read  Latin  on  the 
part  of  the  great  majority  of  students  who  have  entered  this  Faculty, 
it  has  been  found  necessary  to  establish  voluntary  classes  for  practice. 
Until  1913  a  suitable  manual  for  reference  was  a  desideratum.  But 
in  that  year  the  Cambridge  Press  issued  a  publication  entitled  "Quantity 
and  Accent  in  the  Pronunciation  of  Latin,"  by  F.  W.  Westaway;  and 
this  book  can  be  recommended  very  heartily.  Certainly  no  specialist 
in  classics  can  afford  to  be  without  it;  it  should  be  his  vade  mecum.     But 
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for  those  to  whom  this  matter  is  relatively  unimportant,  or  who  may 
not  have  the  opportunity  to  study  the  manual,  I  have  thought  it  useful 
to  review  the  topics  of  the  book  in  the  order  of  their  presentation,  and  to 
note  some  of  its  conclusions  and  suggestions.  One  remark  the  author 
makes  in  the  preface  I  cannot  forbear  quoting — it  is  to  the  effect  that 
no  wise  teacher  worries  his  class  with  the  minutiae  of  Latin  pronunciation. 
He  makes  sure,  however,  that  his  own  pronunciation  is  accurate.  Then 
he  has  little  trouble.  Indeed,  it  is,  I  believe,  the  general  experience  of 
teachers  of  both  forms  of  pronunciation  that  pupils  acquire  accuracy  in 
the  Roman  method  more  easily  than  in  the  "English"  one.  Mr. 
Westaway  quite  rightly  emphasises  the  value  of  some  knowledge  of 
phonetics  for  accuracy  in  pronunciation.  But  fortunately  for  most  of 
us  teachers,  he  presumes  small  knowledge  of  phonetics  on  the  part  of  his 
readers,  as  his  book  "is  not  intended  for  teachers".  Hence  he  explains 
clearly  any  technical  terms  used ;  and  I  fancy  that  to  most  young  teachers 
(and  some  older  ones)  this  practice  is  welcome.  His  explanations  of 
phonetic  spelling,  vowels,  diphthongs  and  consonants  are  good  examples 
of  his  lucidity.  In  a  language  phonetic  spelling  implies  four  qualities. 
(1)  There  should  be  a  symbol  for  each  spoken  sound.  (2)  Each  symbol 
should  stand  for  only  one  sound.  (3)  In  writing  a  word  no  sound  should 
be  omitted.  (4)  No  unpronounced  symbol  should  be  used.  English 
spelling  violates  all  these  rules  and  is  not  phonetic;  Latin  is  nearly 
phonetic.  The  foundation  of  speech  is  breath,  driven  from  the  lungs 
and  modified  in  the  throat  and  mouth.  A  vowel  is  merely  voiced  breath 
emitted  through  the  open  mouth  channel.  It  is  thus  dependent  on  mere 
position  of  tongue  and  lips.  A  consonant  is  the  result  of  audible  friction 
or  stopping  of  the  breath  in  some  part  of  the  mouth  or  throat,  and  is  thus 
dependent  on  action  as  opposed  to  position.  For  example,  the  symbol 
/  in  the  Latin  language  stands  sometimes  for  a  vowel  and  sometimes  for 
a  consonant,  the  difference  being  that  when  it  is  a  consonant,  the  tongue 
is  put  in  the  position  which  would  make  the  vowel  sound  and  immediately 
withdrawn,  as  one  can  easily  demonstrate  for  himself  by  compaiing  the 
modes  of  producing  the  sounds  ee  and  y.  Hence,  also,  certain  consonants 
like  the  liquids  /  and  r  are  formed  with  so  wide  a  passage  and  so  little 
friction  that  they  are  akin  to  the  vowels,  and  are  often  called  semi-vowels. 
Vowels  may  differ  not  merely  in  time  but  also  in  quality;  and  the  main 
difference  in  quality  to  be  understood  in  the  discussion  of  Latin  vowels 
is  the  difference  between  "wide"  and  "narrow".  In  the  "narrow"  the 
tongue  is  tense,  as  illustrated  by  the  long  vowels  in  the  words  fate,  note, 
and  brute.  In  the  "wide"  the  tongue  is  relaxed,  as  seen  in  the  short 
vowels  in  the  words  sped,  not  and  pull.  One  basis  for  the  division  of 
consonants  depends  upon  the  degree  of  obstruction.  If  the  mouth 
channel  is  entirely  stopped,  an  explosion  takes  place  when  the  stoppage 
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is  removed.  These  explosive  consonants  are  called  mutes,  like  the 
labials  b  and  p,  the  dentals  t  and  d,  and  the  palatals  c  and  g.  If  the 
mouth  channel  is  not  quite  closed,  a  rubbing  or  "fricative"  sound  is 
produced.  These  fricative  consonants  are  often  called  continuants. 
When  there  is  a  conscious  change  from  one  vowel  position  to  another 
with  a  glide  or  transition  sound  between,  these  two  vowels  with  the 
glide  between  make  up  a  diphthong.  The  rapid  shifting  produces  a 
combinaticn  sound  which  is  neither  the  one  vowel  nor  the  other  but 
made  up  of  both.  Thus  one  difficulty  in  understanding  English  vowel 
sounds  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  names  of  the  symbols,  a,  e,  i,  o,  u,  are 


Latin 
vowel 

Illustrative  Latin  words 

The  same  sound  in  examples 
from  standard 

Phonetic 
symbol 

English 

French 

German 

a 

aras,  intra,  mallem 

father 

ame 

Vater 

a: 

a 

amat,  dare,  mensa 

grandfather 

[pas] 

was 

a 

s 

tela,  mensa,  die 

[fate] 

[eglise] 

fehlen 

e: 

s 

tenet,  rSgerS,  impISas 

sped 

[avec] 

fett 

e 

i 

ibam,  Infensus,  fieri 

[machine] 

livre 

ihh 

I: 

i 

sitis,  xens,  nisi 

fit 

[vif] 

mit 

I 

5 

mos,  motio,  consul 

[noble] 

chaud 

Sohn 

o: 

6 

bSnus,  m8d8,  eg5 

not 

[robe] 

Sonne 

0 

a 

utilis,  tunsiis,  genu 

[brute] 

rouge 

du 

ii: 

ii 

tuiis,  fmnt,  uxor 

pull 

[nouvelle] 

und 

u 

y1 

gyrus,  Hyles,  Massy] e 

— 

ruse 

Giite 

y: 

f1 

cymba,  Hyades,  Syphax 

— 

cultiver 

[Siinde] 

y 

From  Mr.  Westaway's  book. 

really  diphthongs  and  hence  misleading.  Now  in  Latin  these  symbols 
represent  pure  vowels.  But  even  in  Latin  each  of  these  five  symbols 
represents  two  sounds,  usually  distinguished  as  long  and  short  marked  — 
and  ~^.  The  terms  long  and  short  however  are  not  adequate.  For  except 
in  the  case  of  a  and  y,  there  is  a  difference  in  quality  as  well  as  in  time 
between  the  long  and  the  short  vowels  in  Latin.  The  long  vowels, 
e,  i,  o,  and  u,  are  "  narrow,"  and  the  short  vowels,  e,  i,  o,  and  u,  are  "wide". 
In  order  to  acquire  the  pronunciation  of  the  Latin  vowels  through  their 
English  approximates,  the  author  suggests  the  isolation  of  the  particular 
sounds.  For  example,  the  English  approximate  to  the  Latin  sound  of 
long  a  is  to  be  found  in  the  word  father,  and  he  suggests  the  isolation  of 
the  vowel  sound  a  in  that  word.     To  do  this,  first  pronounce  the  whole 
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word,  then  cut  off  the  final  syllable  ther,  and  lastly  the/;  keep  the  mouth 
open,  prolong  the  vowel  sound  and  carefully  note  the  position  of  the 
tongue  as  well  as  the  muscular  sensation,  so  that  the  same  position  may 
be  recognised  again.  The  appended  table  shows  the  author's  view  of  the 
best  approximations  in  English,  French  and  German  to  the  sounds  of  the 
Latin  vowels  both  long  and  short. 

To  judge  from  my  own  observation,  most  mistakes  are  likely  to  be 
made  in  the  pronunciation  of  a,  u  and  final  e.  It  requires  considerable 
practice  to  pronounce  correctly  some  of  the  Latin  diphthongs.  Three 
diphthongs  namely  ae,  au,  and  oe  are  common;  the  other  three  namely 
ei,  eu,  and  ui  are  rare.  The  following  approximations  may  help;  ae 
equals  ai  in  aisle  or  in  French  travail;  an  equals  the  English  ou  in  house 
or  more  exactly  the  au  of  the  German  Haus;  oe  equals  oi  in  boil;  ei  equals 
ei  in  rein;  ui  equals  very  nearly  the  French  oui.  The  sound  of  eu  must 
be  learned  by  running  together  its  constituent  sounds  eh-oo.  Worth 
noting  are  the  words  Pompei,  deinde,  hen  and  cui.  The  following  are 
some  of  the  chief  observations  in  regard  to  consonants ;  >b  is  pronounced 
as  in  English  except  beforehand  /,  where  it  passes  into  the  sound  of  p; 
c  is  pronounced  as  k,  and  ch  as  k  followed  by  an  aspirate.  The  latter 
sound  is  easy  for  an  Irishman;  but  if  others  find  it  too  difficult  it  is  better 
to  omit  the  aspirate  altogether,  as  was  done  by  the  common  people 
among  the  Romans.  A  similar  remark  applies  to  ph  and  th.  G  is 
pronounced  as  in  English  get;  h  was  only  a  slight  breathing.  Before  the 
combinations  ns  and  nf  the  Latin  vowel  is  invariably  long.  In  Latin 
as  in  English  q  is  always  followed  by  u,  and  qu  must  be  considered  as  a 
consonant  group  equivalent  to  kw,  as  in  the  English  queen.  A  common 
mistake  is  to  pronounce  it  like  the  qu  in  French.  The  Latin  5  is  always 
a  "voiceless"  consonant  as  in  the  English  hist,  never  voiced  as  in  the 
English  has.  Hence  res  is  pronounced  like  the  English  race;  and  much 
care  is  necessary  in  the  pronunciation  of  words  like  mons,  miser,  rosa 
and  pars.  In  Latin  the  u  in  su  is  generally  a  consonant  and  su  is  pro- 
nounced like  the  English  sw.  This  is  seen  in  words  like  suadeo,  suesco,  snevi 
and  suavis.  Of  course  the  u  is  a  vowel  in  sui,  suus  and  the  like.  T  is  always 
as  in  English  table,  never  as  in  English  nation.  X  as  in  saxum  is  pro- 
nounced as  the  English  x  of  extra,  and  never  like  the  x  of  example.  It  is  a 
double  consonant  and  represents  cs  or  ks.  Latin  z  was  also  a  double 
consonant  and  was  pronounced  as  in  adze,  never  as  in  zeal.  The  chief 
problem  in  consonants  is  the  treatment  of  m  final.  Mr.  Westaway 
from  his  study  of  the  authorities  comes  to  these  conclusions:  (1)  If  the 
next  word  begins  with  a  vowel  or  h,  drop  the  m,  nasalise  the  vowel  before 
it,  which  is  always  short,  and  run  on  this  vowel  to  the  following  one. 
As  this  is  rather  difficult,  the  alternative  he  offers  is  to  drop  the  m  and 
its  preceding  vowel  altogether.     Thus  the  alternative  in  pronouncing 
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fluctum  accipit  would  be  fluc't'  accipit.  (2)  Before  a  consonant  there  is 
more  or  less  of  assimilation.  For  example,  before  /  and  r  the  assimilation 
is  complete.  Thus  jam  labentibus  is  pronounced  jallabentibus.  Before 
n,  t,  d,  and  s,  m  changes  to  n,  and  before  a  palatal  to  ng;  thus  jam  nox 
is  pronounced  as  jan  nox  and  quamquam  as  quangquam.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  these  directions  with  regard  to  m  apply  to  prose  quite 
as  much  as  they  do  to  poetry,  though  the  failure  to  observe  at  least  the 
first  of  them  will  be  more  marked  in  poetry,  since  it  will  have  the  effect 
of  destroying  the  rhythm.  The  symbols  i  and  u  in  Latin  become  vir- 
tually consonants  before  vowels,  and  were  pronounced  like  the  English 
y  and  w.  The  Romans,  though  aware  of  this  distinction  in  sound,  made 
no  distinction  in  writing.  But  in  modern  times  printers  have  adopted 
the  practice  of  using  j  and  v  for  the  consonants.  The  English  Classical 
Association  recommends  that  the  use  of  j  shall  be  discontinued,  and 
v  be  used  in  books  for  beginners  only.  Our  Canadian  textbooks  have 
hitherto  used  both  j  and  v.  The  pronunciation  of  doubled  consonants 
is  of  special  importance  in  the  reading  of  poetry,  as  they  make  position. 
To  pronounce  them  correctly  the  reader  should  hold  the  first  element 
until  ready  to  pronounce  the  second,  but  should  make  no  definite  break 
in  the  articulation.  Thus  the  doubled  consonant  in  Cotta  should  be 
pronounced  as  in  the  English  coat-tail  and  not  as  in  gutter.  The  next 
article  will  deal  with  syllables,  quantity  and  accent. 


Books  on  the  Present  War 

Von  Bulow,  Prince.     "Imperial  Germany"  -Popular  Edition.     Cas- 
sell,  75c. 

Authoritative  and  most  informing.  Prince  Von  Bulow  is  the 
great  Chancellor,  who,  succeeding  Bismarck,  carried  out  Bismarck's 
policies  under  the  present  Emperor  during  the  time  in  which  Ger- 
many has  developed  from  an  agricultural  into  an  industrial  nation, 
and  into  the  strongest  military  power  in  the  world.  He  discusses 
frankly:  Why  Germany  became  a  great  naval  power;  Germany's 
colonial  expansion;  its  internal  problems,  notably  the  problem  of 
socialism. 
Fitchett,  W.  H.  "Fights  for  the  Flag".  McClelland  (Smith,  Elder 
&  Co.),  25c. 


Early  Exercises  in  Geometry 

J.  G.  WORKMAN,  B.A., 
University  Schools,  Toronto. 

IF  the  teacher  of  geometry  is  to  be  successful  in  making  his  pupils 
proficient  in  working  original  exercises,  he  must  pay  particular 
attention  to  the  early  steps.  His  pupils  must  learn  at  the  very 
beginning  that  the  standard  theorems  are  for  use  and  their  importance 
depends  on  their  application  to  the  solution  of  exercises.  Too  many 
teachers  seem  to  think  it  necessary  to  lead  the  class  over  the  demon- 
strations of  many  standard  theorems  before  beginning  work  with  exer- 
cises. This  is  just  as  absurd  as  a  similar  procedure  would  be  in  the  study 
of  algebra  or  arithmetic.  Learning  the  demonstrations  of,  say,  the  first 
six  theorems  is  of  little  use  in  solving  exercises,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
the  methods  there  used  are  not  necessary  or  applicable  in  the  solution 
of  exercises.  Not  one  of  these  demonstrations — as  given  in  our  text- 
book— can  possibly  serve  as  a  model  or  be  of  the  slightest  use  in  showing 
the  student  how  to  attack  exercises  for  himself.  The  method  of  super- 
position, for  example,  is  not  applicable  in  solving  a  dozen  exercises  in 
the  whole  text ;  and  certainly  the  less  we  emphasise  in  the  minds  of  our 
beginners  the  beauties  of  the  hypothetical  construction,  the  better. 
The  fact  that  is  proven  is  the  important  thing  and  while  the  student 
should  thoroughly  understand  the  demonstration  he  should  learn  that 
its  importance  lies  wholly  in  its  application. 

The  theorems  best  adapted  for  starting  the  pupil  in  dealing  with 
exercises  are  those  on  the  congruence  of  triangles.  In  the  early  part  of 
our  text  book  the  first  two  cases  are  established.  If  the  teacher  is  wise 
he  will  make  the  fullest  use  of  these  that  he  can  in  the  way  of  applying 
them  to  the  solution  of  exercises.  Above  all,  make  haste  slowly.  Do 
not  be  satisfied  when  a  few  clever  members  of  the  class  are  able  glibly 
to  recite  the  proof  of  a  given  exercise  while  the  remainder  listen  in  be- 
wilderment. To  do  this  is  but  laying  up  trouble  for  the  future,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  gross  injustice  done  to  the  very  pupils  who  need  the 
kind  of  mental  exercise  geometry  is  supposed  to  provide.  If  the  student 
is  not  started  in  the  way  of  solving  exercises  in  his  early  days,  he  will 
never  acquire  proficiency. 

The  following  are  exercises  based  on  the  first  four  theorems  in  our 
textbook.  The  writer  has  found  it  an  excellent  practice  at  the  beginning 
to  present  exercises  to  the  class  in  the  manner  indicated  in  Group  I, 
The  diagram  is  given  on  the  board  and  the  statement  of  hypothesis 
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Group  I. 

Given   AB,    CD   two   straight   lines   intersecting   at 
E.     AE  =  EB,  DE  =  EC. 
Prove  AC  =  DB. 

Given  AB  =  AC  and   z_  BAD=  l  DAC. 
Prove  BD  =  DC  and  l  B  =  l_  C. 

Given  AB  =  AD  and   l.  BAC=  l  DAC. 
Prove  BC  =  CD. 


D  C 


1  *      £ 


Given  BD 
Prove  AB  = 


=  DC  and  AD- 
AC. 


BC. 


Given  AD  =  BC  and  l  ADB  =  l  DBC. 
Prove  AB  =  DC  and   l  A  =  l.  C. 

Given  AB  =  AC,  AD  =  AE  and  l  BAE  =  *.  CAD. 
Prove  BD  =  EC. 

Given  AB  =  DC,  ^ABC=  l  DCB. 
Prove  AC  =  DB. 

Given  AB  =  AC,  AD  =  AE. 
Prove  DC  =  BE. 

Given  AD  =  BC,  AB  =  CD. 
Prove  l  B  =  l.  D. 

Given  AB  =  AD.     BC  =  CD. 
Prove  AC  bisects  l  BAD. 

Given  AB  =  AC.     BD  =  EC. 
Prove  AD  =  AE. 

Given  AB  =  AC.     D,E    are    the    mid-points  of  AB, 

AC  respectively. 
Prove  BE  =  CD. 
Given     2As     ABC,     DEF     in     which     AB  =  DE. 

AC  =  DF  and  the  medians  BK,  EL  are  equal. 
Prove  ABC  and  DEF  congruent. 
Given  BC  D  is  a  straight  line.     AB  =  AC.    AD  =  AE 

^BAC=^  DAE. 
Prove  BD  =  CE. 

Given  AB  =  DC.      l  ABC  =  DCB. 
Prove  l  BAD=z- ADC. 

Given  AB  =  AD.     BC  =  CD. 

Prove  AC  bisects  BD  at  right  angles. 
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and  conclusion  written  beside  it.  A  number  of  these  may  be  given  at 
the  beginning  of  a  lesson  period  and  while  the  pupils  work  at  them,  the 
teacher  may  give  individual  assistance  to  those  needing  it.  Every 
exercise  solved  by  the  student  should  be  carefully  written  out. 

In  Group  II  the  general  statements  are  given  and  the  student  is 
required  to  make  his  own  diagram.  The  fact  that  several  of  the  exer- 
cises are  essentially  the  same  is  of  no  consequence.  The  beginner  does 
not  recognise  this.  Once  the  student  solves  a  few  exercises  for  him- 
self his  interest  is  aroused  and  the  rest  is  easy. 

Group  II. 

If  the  diagonals  of  a  quadrilateral  bisect  each  other,  the  opposite 
sides  are  equal. 

Any  point  on  the  right  bisector  of  a  straight  line  is  equidistant  from 
the  ends  of  that  line. 

The  bisector  of  the  vertical  angle  of  an  isosceles  triangle  bisects  the 
base. 

The  distances  from  the  ends  of  the  base  of  an  isosceles  triangle  to 
the  mid  points  of  the  opposite  sides  are  equal. 

The  line  joining  the  vertex  to  the  mid-point  of  the  base  of  an  isosceles 
triangle  is  perpendicular  to  the  base. 

Equal  chords  in  a  circle  subtend  equal  angles  at  the  centre. 

If  two  circles  intersect,  the  straight  line  joining  the  centres  bisects 
the  common  chord  at  right  angles. 

If  the  diagonals  of  a  quadrilateral  bisect  each  other  at  right  angles, 
the  quadrilateral  is  a  rhombus. 

The  diagonals  of  a  rhombus  bisect  each  other  at  right  angles. 


"What  is  your  last  name?"  asked  the  teacher  of  a  new  pupil.  "Arthur,  ma'am," 
replied  the  boy.  "Arthur!"  exclaimed  the  teacher.  "What  is  your  other  name?" 
"Cooke,"  said  the  boy.  "Then,  Cooke  is  your  last  name,  of  course,"  said  the  teacher, 
looking  at  the  boy  with  considerable  severity.  "No,  'm,"  replied  the  child  respectfully. 
"My  name  was  Cooke  when  I  was  born,  but  mother  says  they  didn't  name  me  'Arthur r 
for  'most  three  months." 


The  aged  lady  next  door  had  been  quite  ill,  so  one  morning  Willie's  mother  said  to 
her  small  son,  "Willie,  run  over  and  see  how  old  Mrs.  Smith  is  this  morning."  Willie 
departed,  but  in  a  fewminutes  came  back  and  said,  ''She  says  it  is  none  of  your  business. ,r 
"Win,  Willie,"  exclaimed  his  mother.  "What  did  you  ask  her?"  "Just  what  you 
told  me  to,"  said  Willie.     "I  said  you  wanted  to  know  how  old  she  was." 


There  had  been  a  missionary  sermon  and  collection  at  church,  and  a  little  girl  who- 
accompanied  her  father  to  the  service  seemed  perplexed  and  meditative.  When  she 
reached  home  she  asked  her  mother  whether  the  natives  of  Africa,  of  whom  they  had 
heard,  wore  any  clothes.  "No,"  replied  the  mother,  "they  don't."  "Then,"  retorted 
the  observant  young  lady,  "what  was  the  use  of  the  button  that  father  gave  to  the 
collection?" 


Art  in  the  High  Schools 

S.  W.  PERRY,   B.A. 

Faculty  of  Education,  University  of  Toronto 

The  Lower  School   Examination,  1915. 
With  the  consent  of  the  Department  of  Education  we  publish: 

(1)  The  paper  in  Art  of  the  June  Examination; 

(2)  the  answer  drawings  and  picture  study, 

(3)  the  scheme  of  valuations  adopted  by  the  examiners, 

(4)  the  criticisms  of  the  examiners  in  their  report  to  the  Minister 
of  Education  regarding  the  work  of  the  candidates. 

(5)  some  samples  of  good  work  done  by  the  candidates  at  this 
examination. 

To  these  we  add  a  few  notes  and  suggestions. 


LOWER  SCHOOL  EXAMINATION  FOR  ENTRANCE  INTO  THE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS 
AND    FACULTIES    OF    EDUCATION   AND    SENIOR    HIGH    SCHOOL 

ENTRANCE,    1915. 


ART. 


Note  1 : — A  separate  sheet  of  drawing  paper  shall  be  used  for  each  an- 
swer. 

Note  2: — The  size  and  the  placing  of  the  drawings  will  be  considered 
in  the  valuation. 

Note  3: — The  use  of  the  ruler  and  other  mechanical  instruments  is 
prohibited  except  in  questions  3  and  4. 


1.  Make  a  water  colour  sketch  of  the  first  group  of  objects  submitted 
(a  potato  and  a  half  of  a  potato  and  a  knife  on  a  pieplate).  Show  light 
and  shade  and  cast  shadow.  Make  the  sketch  as  large  as  che  paper 
will  allow,  leaving  a  suitable  margin. 

2.  Make  a  pencil  sketch,  showing  light  and  shade  and  cast  shadow, 
of  the  second  group  of  objects  submitted  (a  coal  scuttle  and  a  shovel, 
or  a  watering  can  with  the  sprayer  detached).  The  principal  object 
should  be  about  five  inches  in  height. 

3.  Design,  in  flat  outline,  a  cup  with  the  handle  to  the  right  and  a 

saucer  standing  upright  behind  the  cup.     Make  the  saucer  six  inches 

in  diameter.     Decorate  the  cup  and  the  saucer  with  an  appropriately 

coloured  border  designed  from  the  simplified   form  of  some  flower  or 

insect.     It  will  be  sufficient  if  one  complete  unit  of  design  be  placed  on 

each  article. 
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4.  Arrange  the  following  words  for  a  book  cover,  and  letter  them  in 

black  (ink  or  paint),  within  a  plain  line  border  seven  inches  by  ten 

inches : — 

ART  PORTFOLIO  JOHN  WADE 

Relieve  the  space  between  the  title  and  the  name  by  a  decorative  spot 
designed  from  the  maple  leaf, 

or 
After  studying  the  picture  on  the  opposite  page,  which  illustrates 
an  incident  in  the  life  of  Napoleon  after  Waterloo,  write  in  pencil  on  a 
sheet  of  drawing  paper  concise  answers  to  the  following  questions:— 

(a)  Where  is  the  centre  of  interest?  By  what  means  has  the 
artist  emphasised  this? 

(b)  What  impression  does  the  artist  seek  to  produce  concerning 
the  figure  in  the  foreground  by  his  position  and  appearance?  What 
relationship  seems  to  exist  between  him  and  the  officers  in  the  back- 
ground? 

(c)  What  additional  force  is  given  to  the  story  the  artist  wishes  to 
tell  by  the  open  sky,  the  sea,  and  the  ship? 

(d)  Give  an  appropriate  name  to  this  picture. 


II.  The  Answers. 


«■*-••« 

\ 

ART 
PORTFOLIO 

JOHN  WADE 

Figure  B. 


3  and  4. 


Picture  Study. 

(a)  The  structure  and  the  sentiment 
of  the  picture  focus  in  the  figure  of 
Napoleon.  The  artist  has  emphasised 
his  personality  (1)  by  placing  him  very 
prominently  in  the  foreground  where 
feature,  poise  and  dress  may  be  accurately 
studied,  (2)  by  directing  the  gaze  of  his 
attendants  towards  him,  (3)  by  directing 
the  movement  of  line  and  light  towards 
him. 

ib)  The  artist  leaves,  concerning 
Napoleon,  the  impression  of  an  "im- 
prisoned force", — not  of  a  conquered 
spirit.  His  carriage  is  proud  and  upright. 
His  rock-like  attitude,  with  legs  well-braced 
and  shoulders  squared,  and  the  look  of 
grim  resolve  upon  his  face  bespeak  a  man 
who  still  has  faith  in  his  star.  His  officers 
recognise  him  still  as  their  emperor.  They 
stand  uncovered  in  his  presence.     As  their 
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1  Figure  A.  2 

faces  show,   they   are   sympathetic,  and    they  realize    their   emperor's 
plight  better  than  he  does. 

(c)  The  open  sky,  the  sea,  and  the  ship  are  in  harmony  with 
Napoleon's  unconquered  will.  He  is  not  yet  the  caged  eagle  that 
prison  walls  would  suggest.  He  still  breathes  in  ample  space  among 
majestic  surroundings. 

(d)  An  appropriate  name  would  be,  "Curbed  but  not  Conquered", 
or  "An  Imprisoned  Force",  or,  as  the  artist  has  named  it,  "Napoleon 
on  board  the  Bellerophon". 

III.  Scheme  of  Valuations  Adopted. 

Questions.  Marks.      Total. 

1.  Size,  placing,  and  general  effect 4 

Form  and  colour 16 

2+2  (potato) 
2  +  2  (H  potato) 
2  +  2  (knife) 
2+2  (plate) 
Light,  shade,  and  cast  shadow 5 25 

2.  Size,  placing,  and  general  effect 4 

Drawing  of  coal  scuttle  and  shovel    or    watering    can 

and  sprinkler,  8  +  4 12 

Pencil  technique 4 

Light,  shade,  and  cast  shadow 5 25 

3.  Size,  placing  and  general  effect 4 

Drawing  of  cup 5 

saucer 3 8 

Design  on  cup 4 

saucer 4 8 

Colour  scheme 5 25 
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4.  Size  (border 1 

Placing  (title) 2 

(name) 2 

(spot) 2 7 

Lettering  (f  mark  for  each  letter). 

(title) 9 

(name) 6 15 

Decorative  spot 3 25 

or 
Picture — 

(a)  Centre  of  interest 2 

Means  to  emphasise  this 6 

(b)  Impression  of  position  and  appearance 6 

Relationship  between  him  and  officers 2 

(c)  Force  of  sea,  sky,  ship 6 

(d)  Appropriate  name 3 25 


100 


IV.  The  Criticisms  of  the  Examiners. 

The  answers  of  the  candidates  show  a  lack  of  proper  teaching  in 
many  schools  in  the  following  particulars: — 

(1)  In  good  pencil  technique  to  indicate  tone  and  shade  and 
shadow. 

(2)  In  freehand  perspective,  as  in  the  foreshortening  of  circles 
and  curve's  in  the  plate  of  question  1,  and  in  the  coal  scuttle  or  watering 
can  of  question  two. 

(3)  In  the  conventionalisation  of  simple  forms  from  nature,  as 
required  for  the  design  on  cup  and  saucer  in  question  three. 

(4)  In  mixing  and  blending  water  colours  so  as  to  get  away  from 
positive  colours  to  the  reduced  colours  required  in  the  painting  of  such 
a  group  as  was  submitted  for  question  one. 

(5)  In  neat  and  uniform  simple  lettering,  as  for  question  four. 

(6)  In  an  appreciation  of  the  aesthetic  or  structural  elements  of  a 
picture, — the  methods  the  artist  has  employed  to  tell  his  story. 

(7)  In  the  explanation  of  necessary  terms  in  art  as,  "unit  of 
design",  "flat  outline",  "decorative  spot",  "centre  of  interest". 

It  would  appear  from  the  answers  that  many  students  were  handi- 
capped through  their  own  carelessness  or  through  a  failure  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher  to  inform  them  to  take  proper  material  for  the  examination, 
for  example — 

(a)  compasses,  ruler,  etc.,  for  possible  questions  in  design ; 

(b)  good  water  colours  and  a  good  pencil  for  pencil  and  water 
colour  work. 
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Nevertheless  there  is  a  marked  improvement  in  the  teaching  of  art. 
This  is  shown  in  the  high  character  of  the  work  done  by  the  candidates 
at  some  centres. 


Figure  C. 

Notes  and  Suggestions. 

There  have  been  reproduced  in  Figs.  C  and  E  drawings  by  six  different 
candidates  in  answer  to  questions  1  and  3,  and  in  Figs.  D  and  F  draw- 
ings by  three  different  candidates  in  answers  to  questions  2  and  4. 
The  answers  to  the  questions  on  the  picture  were,  except  in  a  few  in- 
stances, poor  or  only  fair.  The  true  colour  values  in  the  coloured 
drawings  have  not  been  reproduced,  since  the  yellows  and  browns  of  the 
potatoes  have  photographed  darker,  and  the  blues  of  the  plate  lighter 
than  their  values  in  the  originals. 
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A  study  of  these  small  reproductions  of  children's  examination  work 
will  be  suggestive  of  many  things  to  emphasise  and  of  as  many  things 
to  guard  against. 


Figure   D. 

(1)   In    arranging   studies,  see   that  the  grouping  is  interesting  and 
that  the  objects  are  placed  not  too  far  below  the  eye-level. 


Figure   E. 

(2)  In  the  foreshortening  of  circular  surfaces  (as  in  the  plate  of 
question  1),.  look  carefully  after  the  ellipses  so  as  to  keep  them  suffi- 
ciently narrow  and  to  get  their  ends  gently  turned. 
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(3)  Exercises  are  needed  to  secure  proficiency  in  drawing  handles 
(as  in  the  watering  can),  and  spouts  (as  in  the  coal  scuttle). 

(4)  A  good  deal  of  attention  should  be  paid  to  pencil  expression  in 
line  and  in  values.  "Pencil  Sketching"  by  Koch  will  be  found  helpful 
in  developing  a  good  pencil  technique 
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Figure  F. 

(5)  There  is  room  for  much  improvement  in  the  subject  of  design. 
In  Figure  E  the  cups  and  one  saucer  are  not  drawn,  as  required,  in  flat 
outline.  In  some  of  these  the  design  is  too  large,  or  misplaced,  or  un- 
conventional. The  realistic  drawing  upon  a  cup  and  saucer  of  a  cluster  of 
roses  or  of  an  insect  is  inconsistent  with  "the  fitness  of  things".  "  Illus- 
trated Exercises  in  Design"  by  Branch  is  a  helpful  book. 

(6)  More  time  should  be  spent  in  teaching  lettering.  Every  candi- 
date should  be  able  to  write  a  uniform  freehand  alphabet.  He  should 
also  be  able  to  draw  and  space  with  mechanical  aid  the  Gothic  and  the 
Roman  alphabets,  especially  their  capitals.  Such  a  lack  of  uniformity 
as  is  shown  in  JOhN  WaDE  was  quite  common  in  the  work  of  candi- 
dates. 

(7)  A  few  good  pictures  studied  systematically  from  the  viewpoint 
of  their  composition  will  add  very  much  to  the  student's  power  to  appre- 
ciate pictures  and  to  enjoy  good  ones. 


Little  George  was  six  years  old  at  New  Year's,  and  the  family  was  much  interested1 
in  having  him  start  to  school  in  February,  but  he  insisted  that  he  was  not  going. 

One  day  his  grandmother  said  to  him,  "Georgie,  you  are  going  to  school  with  sister 
this  winter,  aren't  you?" 

"No,  grandma,  I'm  not  going  to  school  at  all.  I  can't  read,  nor  I  can't  write,  nor 
I  can't  sing,  and  I'd  like  to  know  what  good  I'd  be  at  school."-— Women's  Home  Com- 
panion. 


Nature  Study  for  October 

G.  A.  CORNISH,  B.A., 
Faculty  of  Education,  University  of  Toronto 

THE    SOIL. 

Introduction. — Nothing  appears  duller  and  less  interesting  than 
the  soil  and  yet  the  part  it  plays  in  the  economy  of  nature  is  so  great 
that  life  upon  the  earth  would  rapidly  vanish  if  all  our  soil  were  scraped 
from  the  rocks  and  thrown  into  the  sea.  All  plants  depend  on  it  directly 
and  all  animals  indirectly  for  food.  Such  a  topic  is  well  worth  some 
study  in  school  in  order  that  pupils  may  obtain  some  knowledge  as  to  its 
origin,  varieties  and  characteristics.  In  order  that  the  lessons  may  be 
valuable  they  must  be  based  on  careful  examination  of  various  soils 
accompanied  by  appropriate  experiments. 

Observations  by  the  Pupils. — A  hole  two  feet  deep  should  be  dug 
in  the  school  grounds  or  in  a  cultivated  field,  or  observations  should  be 
made  where  a  drain  is  being  constructed. 

What  difference  in  colour  is  there  between  the  upper  soil  and  the 
lower  soil  (subsoil)?  Which  is  the  more  compact?  Take  samples 
of  both  soil  and  subsoil  to  school  and  examine  them  as  follows: 
Weigh  the  tops  of  two  tin  biscuit  boxes  on  the  school  scales;  spread 
out  about  four  ounces  of  soil  on  one  and  four  ounces  of  subsoil  on  the 
other  and  weigh  again.  After  leaving  them  near  the  stove  for  several 
days,  protected  from  the  dust,  weigh  again.  What  is  the  cause  in  the 
change  of  weight?  Calculate  how  much  water  there  is  in  100  pounds 
of  soil  and  in  100  pounds  of  subsoil.  Would  the  amount  of  this  con- 
stituent of  soil  and  subsoil  vary  from  time  to  time? 

Place  the  tin  biscuit  boxes  from  the  last  experiments  wit!,  the 
weighed  dry  soil  and  subsoil  on  them  on  top  of  the  coals  in  a  stove, 
preferably  a  coal-stove,  and  leave  there  for  a  couple  of  hours,  then  weigh 
again.  What  change  in  colour  has  taken  place?  Is  the  colour  terra- 
cotta? Look  in  the  school  dictionary  for  the  derivation  of  this  word  and 
try  to  explain  the  origin  of  the  name.  What  change  in  weight?  In 
100  pounds  of  dry  soil  and  of  dry  subsoil  calculate  how  many  pounds 
will  burn.  Does  the  soil  or  the  subsoil  contain  the  more  material  that 
will  burn?     (Retain  the  burnt  soil  and  subsoil  for  future  use.) 

Take  fresh  samples  of  soil  and  subsoil,  squeeze  them  in  the  hand 
while  moist  and  find  whether  they  have  a  tendency  to  stick  together 
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in  a  mass.     Moisten  the  burnt  soil  and  squeeze  it  in  the  hand.     Does  it 
adhere  in  a  sticky  mass?     Has  the  soil  undergone  a  permanent  change? 

Spread  out  some  of  the  original  soil  in  a  very  thin  layer  on  a  piece 
of  white  paper  (the  thinner  the  layer  the  better),  break  up  any  lumps 
with  the  fingers,  and  examine  it  carefully  (with  a  lens  if  available). 
Are  there  any  solid  grains  of  sand  or  pebbles?  Are  some  particles  too 
fine  to  be  distinguished  by  the  eye?  How  large  are  the  separate  particles 
that  can  be  seen?  Are  there  any  signs  of  dead  leaves,  stems  or  roots  in 
the  sample?  'If  the  school  possesses  a  microscope  it  should  be  used  in 
this  examination.  Which  constituents  of  the  soil  would  burn  away  in 
the  fire?  Which  has  more  vegetable  material,  the  soil  or  the  subsoil? 
Does  this  harmonize  with  the  loss  of  weight  of  the  two  samples  when 
they  were  burned?  Does  the  soil  regain  the  black  colour  when  water  is 
added?  Which  of  the  constituents  is  most  likely  to  give  the  black 
colour   to   the  soil? 

Take  some  of  the  soil,  break  up  any  lumps  between  the  fingers  and 
place  about  two  inches  of  it  in  a  tall,  narrow  jar.  A  large  jam  jar  will  do, 
but  a  long,  narrow  olive  bottle  is  still  better.  Pour  in  water  until  the 
bottle  is  nearly  full,  insert  a  stopper  and  shake  vigourously  for  half  a 
minute;  then  set  it  down  quickly  in  the  window  and  do  not  touch  it  for 
several  days.  What  appearance  has  the  water  at  first?  What  produces 
this  appearance?  What  change  takes  place  in  its  appearance?  How 
long  before  it  becomes  clear?  Is  anything  left  floating  on  its  surface?' 
Examine  the  deposit  in  the  bottom.  What  change  is  there  in  the  size 
of  the  particles  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  the  layer?  Is  the  bottom 
part  sand?  Is  the  sediment  at  the  top  darker  than  that  at  the  bottom? 
Carefully  pour  off  the  water  without  disturbing  the  sediments;  then 
place  the  bottle  on  the  back  of  the  stove  for  a  few  hours  until  the  sedi- 
ments are  just  moist.  Which  is  stickier,  the  sediment  at  the  top  or  that 
at  the  bottom?     Which  is  the  most  clayey? 

To  the  Teacher. — If  a  hole  is  dug  anywhere  in  the  ground  the  soil  of 
the  first  six  or  eight  inches  of  depth  has  an  appearance  quite  different 
from  the  part  below  it.  The  upper  part  is  much  darker  and  is  looser 
chan  the  lower  part  which  is  usually  gray  or  brown  and  very  compact  and 
difficult  to  dig.  The  change  from  one  to  the  other  is  quite  sudden  and 
easily  detected.  Both  contain  considerable  amounts  of  water,  and  this 
amount  can  be  found  by  heating  a  weighed  quantity  of  each.  In  one 
sample  10  ounces  of  soil  lost  1.7  ounces  of  water  while  the  same  quantity 
of  subsoil  lost  1.3  ounces,  but  the  results  may  vary  greatly  from  this 
under  different  circumstances.  Tho  soil  and  the  subsoil  are  seen  to  be 
composed  of  small  pebbles  or  grits  and  particles  of  sand  can  also  be  de- 
tected in  large  numbers.  Mixed  with  these  are  fragments  of  leaves, 
stems  and  roots.     These  are  much  more  abundant  in  the  soil  than  in  the 
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subsoil  which  contains  only  a  few  fragments  of  roots.  Mixed  with  these 
visible  particles  is  a  great  mass  of  material  made  of  particles  so  small  that 
they  cannot  be  distinguished  without  a  microscope.  These  fine  particles 
form  the  clay.  The  clay  makes  soil  sticky  and  the  amount  of  clay  in  a 
soil  can  be  roughly  estimated  by  its  stickiness.  The  sand  makes  it 
friable  and  crumbling  so  that  the  effect  of  the  one  counteracts  that  of  the 
other. 

It  is  the  decaying  vegetable  material  that  gives  it  the  black  colour. 
This  organic  matter  is  called  humus.  Where  soil  is  placed  in  a  fire,  this 
part  burns  so  that  the  black  colour  disappears.  Frequently  when  a 
district  has  been  overrun  by  a  forest  fire  the  soil  is  brown  and  barren  for, 
as  will  be  seen  later,  the  humus  has  much  to  do  with  the  fertility  of  the 
soil.  The  amount  of  humus  in  the  soil  is  much  greater  than  in  the 
subsoil ;  hence  when  samples  of  the  two  are  burned  the  loss  in  weight  in  the 
soil  is  greater  than  in  the  subsoil.  In  one  case  83  ounces  of  dry  soil  lost 
7  ounces  of  humus  when  it  was  burned  and  87  ounces  of  dry  subsoil 
lost  only  3  ounces  of  humus.  The  burnt  soil  which  consists  of  sand 
and  clay  is  of  a  terra-cotta  colour.  The  very  word  terra-cotta  means 
baked  earth  and  has  reference  to  the  colour  produced  in  earth  by  burning. 
The  clay  has,  nevertheless,  been  permanently  changed  for,  if  the  burnt 
soil  is  moistened  with  water  and  squeezed  in  the  hand,  the  stickiness 
indicative  of  clay  has  disappeared  and  it  is  impossible  to  recover  it. 

We  have  found,  then,  that  soil  is  composed  of  four  constituents: 
water,  humus,  clay,  and  sand  of  varying  degrees  of  coarseness.  This 
can  be  shown  by  shaking  up  some  soil  in  a  bottle  of  water  and  allowing 
the  sediments  to  settle.  At  the  bottom  are  the  coarse  sands  graduating 
through  the  finer  sands  to  the  clays,  until  at  the  top  of  the  deposit  are 
the  very  finest  particles  of  clay  and  humus  that  floated  in  the  water  for 
days  before  they  finally  settled  down.  The  partially  decayed  leaves, 
stems  and  roots  will  be  left  floating  on  the  surface  of  the  water. 

Next  month  this  lesson  on  soil  will  be  continued.  The  class  should 
have  on  hand  supplies  of  clean  sand,  fine  clay,  leaf  mould  (obtained  by 
scraping  away  the  leaves  in  the  woods)  and  various  soils.  The  teacher 
should  see  that  the  boys  collect  these  materials  during  October,  before 
the  ground  becomes  frozen  or  covered  with  snow. 


Teacher — "Johnny,  what  is  a  skeleton?" 

Johnny — "Please,  ma'am,  it's  a  man  with  his  insides  out,  and  his  outsides  off." 


The  teacher  had  given  the  class  a  talk  on  household  pests. 
"What,  now,  is  the  greatest  foe  the  housewife  has?"  she  asked. 
Up  went  one  little  hand. 
"All  right,  Mary,  what  is  it?" 
"A  husband,"  was  the  quick  reply. 


Studies  in  Literature 

O.  J.  STEVENSON,  M.A.,  D.  Paed. 
Normal  School,  Toronto. 

iXote:  The  following  are  intended  merely  as  appreciations  of  certain  well-known 
poems,  and  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  indicate  methods  of  teaching.  From  time  to 
time,  studies  of  poems  from  the  Readers  or  from  the  prescribed  literature  will  be  in- 
cluded.] 

THE  DAFFODILS. 

I  wandered  lonely  as  a  cloud 

That  floats  on  high  o'er  vales  and  hills, 

When  all  at  once  I  saw  a  crowd, 

A  host  of  golden  daffodils; 

Beside  the  lake,  beneath  the  trees, 

Fluttering  and  dancing  in  the  breeze. 

Continuous  as  the  stars  that  shine 
And  twinkle  on  the  milky  way, 
They  stretched  in  never-ending  line 
Along  the  margin  of  the  bay; 
Ten  thousand  saw  I  at  a  glance, 
Tossing  their  heads  in  sprightly  dance. 

The  waves  beside  them  danced;  but  they 

Outdid  the  sparkling  waves  in  glee; 

A  poet  could  not  but  be  gay, 

In  such  a  jocund  company; 

I  gazed — and  gazed — but  little  thought 

What  wealth  the  show  to  me  had  brought: 

For  oft,  when  on  my  couch  I  lie 
In  vacant  or  in  pensive  mood, 
They  flash  upon  that  inward  eye 
Which  is  the  bliss  of  solitude; 
And  then  my  heart  with  pleasure  fills, 
And  dances  with  the  daffodils. 

—  Wordsworth. 

The  poet  is  out  for  a  walk  and  he  is  following  a  path  along  the  margin 
oi  a  lake.  It  is  an  afternoon  in  March,  and  for  some  cause,  perhaps 
because  the  scene  itself  is  solitary,  he  is  in  a  lonely  mood.  But  suddenly 
at  a  turn  in  the  mountain  path  he  sees  stretching  before  him  as  far  as 
the  eye  can  reach,  "a  crowd,  a  host,  of  golden  daffodils",  dancing  gaily 
in  the  breeze.  It  is  a  sight  to  bring  gladness  to  the  poet's  heart,  for  in 
their  "jocund  company"  he  can  no  longer  feel  that  he  is  alone. 
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But  the  pleasure  of  the  passing  moment  is  not  all,  for  in  the  years 
to  come  in  his  moments  of  idleness  or  loneliness  he  is  still  cheered  by  the 
memory  of  the  scene;  and  as  the  picture  once  again  flashes  up  before  his 
"inward  eye",  he  tells  us  that  his  heart  "with  pleasure  fills,  and  dances 
with  the  daffodils." 

We  take  much  the  same  pleasure  in  reading  this  poem  as  we  do  in 
looking  at  a  beautiful  picture;  more  pleasure  indeed,  for  in  a  picture  the 
details  are  fixed  and  we  see  the  mountains  and  "the  sparkling  waves" 
and  the  "never-ending  line"  of  daffodils  as  they  have  pictured  them- 
selves before  the  painter's  eye.     But  as  we  read  we  make  our  own  picture, 


Ulleswater,  where  the  Daffodils  grew. 

which  is  perhaps  all  the  more  beautiful  to  us  because  the  details  are  more 
or  less  indefinite  and  incomplete.  We  do  not  need  to  ask  ourselves  for 
definite  particulars  about  the  mountain  path  or  the  trees  along  the  shore 
or  even  about  the  exact  appearance  of  the  flowers, — and  the  daffodils 
may  change  to  daisies  and  still  the  beauty  of  our  picture  will  not  be 
destroyed.  And,  best  of  all,  we  can  change,  and  we  do  change  both 
the  scene  and  its  setting  as  we  read;  and  we  find  ourselves  transforming 
the  poet's  experiences  into  our  own.  In  our  own  past  life  let  us  call  up, 
if  we  can,  some  of  the  scenes  at  the  memory  of  which  "the  heart  with 
pleasure  fills", — the  loveliness  of  a  landscape,  a  touch  of  exquisite  music, 
the  welcome  voice  of  a  friend,  or  the  momentary  thrill  of  inspiration  at 
an  ennobling  thought  or  a  beautiful  poem, — all  the  multitude  of  ex- 
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periences,  the  "jocund  company"  of  images,  which  have  brought  us 
pleasure  in  the  past  and  which  still  "flash  upon  the  inward  eye"  to  cheer 
us  in  our  solitude.  "A  man's  life  consisteth  not  in  the  abundance  of 
things  which  he  possesseth",  and  no  matter  what  skill  we  may  have 
or  what  store  of  useful  knowledge  we  may  possess,  it  is  still  upon  '  'the 
inward  eye"  that  we  must  depend  for  our  truest  'bliss'.  A  man  must 
be  considered  as  rich  or  poor  according  to  the  character  of  his  past 
experience  and  the  wealth  of  images  which  he  has  at  his  command. 


MEMORABILIA. 

Ah,  did  you  once  see  Shelley  plain,  I  crossed  a  moor,  with  a  name  of  its  own 

And  did  he  stop  and  speak  to  you,  And  a  certain  use  in  the  world  no  doubt, 

And  did  you  speak  to  him  again?  Yet  a  hand's-breadth  of  it  shines  alone 

How  strange  it  seems  and  new!  'Mid  the  blank  miles  round  about: 

But  you  were  living  before  that,  For  there  I  picked  up  on  the  heather, 

And  also  you  are  living  after;  And  there  I  put  inside  my  breast, 

And  the  memory  I  started  at —  A  moulted  feather,  an  eagle  feather! 

My  starting  moves  your  laughter!  Well,  I  forget  the  rest. 


Memorabilia: — Things  worth  remembering. 


Browning  in  his  younger  days  was  an  ardent  admirer  of  the  poet 
Shelley;  but  as  Browning  was  a  boy  of  only  six  years  of  age  when  Shelley 
died,  he  had  never  seen  the  poet.  In  later  years  he  one  day  met  a  stranger 
who  in  conversation  casually  mentioned  that  he  had  seen  Shelley  and 
had  talked  with  him.  To  Browning  the  very  thought  of  seeing  Shelley 
caused  an  eager  thrill  and  he  started  so  suddenly  that  the  stranger  burst 
into  a  fit  of  laughter  at  his  eagerness.  To  meet  Shelley  and  talk  with 
him — the  stranger  saw  nothing  wonderful  in  that;  but  to  Browning  it 
would  have  been  a  sacred  memory , — the  one  thing  in  his  life  that  was 
most  "worth  remembering". 

In  thinking  of  what  his  own  feelings  would  have  been  if  he  had  seen 
him  face  to  face,  he  can  only  compare  them  with  those  of  a  boy  who 
has  longed  to  find  an  eagle's  plume  in  the  fields  and  at  length  has  found 
it.  There  on  the  heather  before  him  lies  the  treasure  that  he  has  sought 
for  so  long  in  vain.  What  matters  the  rest  of  the  field, — who  owns  it, 
what  it  is  called,  or  what  use  is  made  of  it?  To  him  the  single  spot 
"worth  remembering"  is  the  hand's-breadth  of  shining  ground  where  the 
moulted  feather  lies. 

To  Browning  the  thing  "worth  remembering"  is  the  moment's 
meeting  with  Shelley ;  to  the  boy  it  is  the  finding  of  the  eagle's  feather. 
Outwardly  these  two  things  are  different  and  yet  at  heart  they  are  the 
same,  for  Shelley's  bold  imaginative  flights  were  the  flights  of  an  eagle 
and  the  splendid  feather  is  his  ethereal  verse. 


Diary  of  the  War 

(Continued  from  September  number.) 

JULY. 

July  1.  General  Botha's  army  occupies  Otavi.  Mr.  Asquith  states  that  the  British 
naval  and  military  losses  in  the  Dardanelles  to  May  31st  amount  to 
38,636.     The  Germans  advance  in  the  Argonne  and  take  1,735  prisoners. 

July  2.  In  a  naval  action  in  the  Baltic  the  German  minelayer  Albatross  is  driven 
ashore  by  Russian  cruisers  and  the  German  battleship  Pommern  is  torpedoed 
by  a  British  submarine.  On  the  Gallipoli  Peninsula  the  Turks  lose  over 
5,000  killed  and  1,500  wounded  between  June  28th  and  July  2. 

July  4.  Germans  take  French  trenches  between  Lorraine  and  the  Meuse  and  take 
over  1,000  prisoners.  Turks  take  the  offensive  in  Gallipoli  but  are 
repulsed.  French  liner  Carthage  sunk  by  a  submarine  at  the  entrance 
to  the  Dardanelles.  Turks  attack  Aden  and  compel  an  outlying  British 
force  to  retreat  to  the  city. 

July      5.  Austro-German  advance  in  Galicia  and  Southern  Poland  temporarily  checked. 

July  6.  Sir  Ian  Hamilton's  despatch  regarding  the  fighting  in  Gallipoli  between  June 
28th  and  July  2  published.  Biitish  capture  980  German  prisoners  and 
take  200  yards  of  trenches  south-west  of  Pilkem. 

July  7.  Publication  of  first  long  despatch  from  Sir  Ian  Hamilton,  covering  operations 
in  the  Gallipoli  Peninsula  up  to  May  5th.  French  gain  fresh  ground  to 
the  north  of  Souchez  station. 

July  8.  French  storm  a  German  position  in  the  Vosges  and  capture  700  prisoners. 
Italian  cruiser  Amalfi  torpedoed  and  sunk  in  the  upper  Adriatic  by  an 
Austrian  submarine. 

July  9.  General  Botha  receives  the  surrender  of  the  Governor  of  German  South-west 
Africa  with  all  his  troops.  British  drive  the  Germans  back  from  the 
Ypres  Canal  after  a  bombing  duel  which  lasted  two  days.  Manchester 
steamer  Ellesmere  sunk  by  a  German  submarine  off  the  Pembrokeshire 
coast.  Atlantic  liner  Orduna  unsuccessfully  attacked  by  a  German 
submarine  south  of  Queenstown. 

July  11.  Two  British  monitors  destroy  the  German  cruiser  Konigsberg  in  the  Rufigi 
River,  German  East  Africa.     Germans  recapture  Souchez  cemetery. 

July  12.  Publication  of  long  despatch  from  Sir  John  French  concerning  the  operations 
of  the  British  army  in  Flanders  from  middle  of  April  to  the  end  of  May. 
Text  of  the  second  German  Note  to  the  United  States  on  the  Lusitania 
outrage  published. 

July  13.  Remarkable  success  of  the  British  War  Loan  announced  by  Mr.  McKenna. 
British  drive  back  German  attacks  on  the  Ypres-Menin  road. 

July  14.  Germans  recapture  Przasnysz,  cross  the  Windau  in  the  direction  of  Riga, 
and  defeat  the  Russians  at  Altantz.  British  troops  announced  to  have 
been  co-operating  with  the  Serbians  against  the  Austrians  during  the  past 
six  months, 
fuly  15.  South  Wales  miners  strike.  Munitions  Tribunal  appointed.  Austrians 
bombard  Montfalcone. 
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July    16.  French  recapture  Hill  285  in  the  Argonne.     Ten  French  aeroplanes  bombard 

the  military  station  of  Chauny.      Russians  capture  2,000  Austrians  on  the 

Dniester. 
July    17.  Allied  forces  announced  to  have  captured  Ngaundere,  in  the  Central  Camer- 

oons,  on  June  29th. 
July    18.  Germans  capture  Windau  and  Tuckum  in  the  Baltic  region.     Italian  cruiser 

Guiseppe  Garibaldi  sunk  in  the  Adriatic  by  an  Austrian  submarine. 
July    19.   Air.  Asquith  announces  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  the  total  naval  and 

military  casualties  in  the  Dardanelles  up  to  the  end  of  June  amount  to 

42,434. 
July    20.  Vote  of  credit  for  £150,000,000  passed  by  the  House  of  Commons.     South 

Wales   coal    strike   settled.     Thirty-one   French   aviators   bombard    the 

station  of  Conflans-Jarny.     Radom  occupied  by  Austrian  troops.   Italians 

capture  a  line  of  heights  commanding  the  town  of  Gorizia. 
July    23.  Bill  for  the  Suspension  of  Elections  introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons. 

Germans  cross  the  Narew  between  Rozan  and  Pultusk.     Anglo-Indian 

army  advances  up  the  Euphrates  from  Kurna  westward. 
July    24.  French  gain  a  success  in  the  Vosges  at  the  Ban  de  Sapt.     Text  published  of 

America's  Third  Note  to  Germany. 
July    25.   Russian  torpedo  boats  destroy  forty  Turkish  ships  laden  with  coal  in  the 

Black  Sea. 
July    26.  Anglo-Indian  force  capture  Nasrie  on  the  road  to  Bagdad.     Turkey  reported 

to  have  ceded  to  Bulgaria  the  Dedeagatch  railway.     Italians  capture  the 

position    of    San    Michele    on    the    Carso    Plateau.     French    submarine 

Mariotte  sunk  in  the  Dardanelles  Straits. 
July    27.   Mr.  Asquith  announces  that  the  total  British  casualties,  army  and  navy, 

from  August  to  the  beginning  of  July  amount  to  330,995. 
July    28.  Russians  born  in  1896  called  to  the  colours. 
July    29.  Two  British  and  nine  neutral  vessels  announced  to  have  been  sunk  recently 

in  the  North  Sea  by  German  submarines.     Parliament  adjourns. 
July    30.  Austro-German  forces  capture  Lublin.     Press  Bureau  announces  the  arrest 

of  more  alleged  German  agents. 


FROM  SCIENCE  PAPERS. 


Carbon  dioxide  is  breathed  out  by  man  and  breathed  in  by  animals. 

The  crayfish  breathes  by  means  of  resuscitation. 

Crayfish  breathes  by  a  nose  or  nostrum. 

A  fly  always  places  her  eggs  in  a  preference. 

There  is  a  line  running  from  the  gills  part  way  down  each  side  which  is  the  fish's 
order  of  sense. 

The  only  organs  of  locomotion  of  the  fish  are  its  gills. 

The  bean  is  of  its  bulky  character  to  fill  the  pod. 

The  fish  breathes  by  gills  but  it  can  not  stay  long  under  water  as  it  has  to  come 
to  the  surface  for  air. 

Osmosis  makes  a  plant  heavier  by  clinging  to  it,  and  bears  it  down.  It  is  thrown 
off  at  times  and  the  plant  grows. 


War  Maps  and  How  to  Use  them 

G.    A.    CORNISH,    B.A. 

Faculty  of  Education,  University  of  Toronto 

A  SERIES  of  articles  on  "War  Maps  and  How  to  Use  Them" 
appeared  in  The  School  last  spring.  Certain  maps  were 
recommended  for  use  by  teachers  and  it  is  gratifying  to  know 
that  these  were  obtained  by  hundreds  of  Public  and  High  School  teachers 
throughout  Canada.  For  the  benefit  of  those  who  were  not  teaching 
until  this  year  it  will  be  necessary  to  state  again  what  maps  each  school 
should  possess  in  order  to  follow  the  events  of  the  war  from  day  to  day 
and  to  teach  the  history  and  the  geography  of  it.  Of  course,  such  maps 
must  give  the  names  of  places  in  great  detail.  For  the  west  the  Daily 
Telegraph  War  Map  Number  4  is  by  far  the  best;  for  the  east  the  Daily 
Telegraph  War  Map  Number  5  has  the  most  detail  but  the  fighting  area 
may  soon  reach  beyond  its  limits.  Then  Bacon's  WTar  Map  of  Europe 
will  be  necessary  to  supplement  it.  For  the  Dardanelles  the  Daily 
Telegraph  War  Map  Number  12  is  so  superior  to  any  other  we  have  seen 
that  it  is  in  a  class  by  itself,  and  the  fighting  in  this  region  can  hardly 
be  followed  without  it.  For  the  Italian  campaign  use  the  Daily  Tele- 
graph War  Map  Number  8.  For  the  whole  Balkan  district  including 
the  Dardanelles  the  Daily  Telegraph  War  Map  Number  10  is  best.  For 
Egypt,  Turkey  in  Asia,  and  Persia  the  Daily  Telegraph  War  Map  Number 
6  covers  the  field  clearly.  As  we  are  particularly  interested  in  the 
Canadian  and  British  soldiers,  we  need  a  map  showing  great  detail  along 
the  British  front;  the  Daily  Telegraph  War  Map  Number  11  supplies 
this  need.  With  the  above  maps  the  field  will  be  well  covered.  For 
junior  classes  Bacon's  New  Picture  Map  of  the  Western  War  area  is 
particularly  suitable  as  is  the  Daily  Telegraph  War  Map  Number  6 
for  the  Balkan  States.  A  good  map  of  the  world  showing  the  possessions 
of  the  various  countries  in  different  colours  is  the  Daily  Mai'  War  Map. 
All  of  the  above  maps  can  be  ordered  from  the  Students'  Book  Depart- 
ment, University  of  Toronto,  at  a  cost  of  thirty  cents  each  post  paid. 

It  was  intended  this  month  to  state  the  position  of  the  line  of  battle 
on  the  east  front  during  each  month  since  the  beginning  of  the  retreat 
of  the  Russians,  but  it  is  thought  best  to  postpone  this  until  next  month 
when  the  line  will  have  probably  become  fixed.  It  is  intended  also 
next  month  to  show  how  rough  sketch  maps  on  the  black-board  can  be 
used  to  fix  in  the  minds  of  the  pupils  the  sequence  of  events  in  the  war. 

The  following  maps  have  been  received  for  review: — 

1.  Bacon's  New  War  Map — Paris  to  Berlin. 

2.  Bacon's  War  Map  of  Europe. 
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3.  Bacon's  New  War  Map  of  the  Dardanelles,  Sea  of  Marmora,  and  The  Bosphorus. 

4.  Bacon's  New  War  Map  of  South  Central  Europe. 

5.  Bacon's  Large-Print  Map  of  Northern  Europe. 

6.  Bacon's  Map  of  the  Seat  of  War  in  the   North   Sea,   Belgium,   and   Eastern 

France. 

7.  Bacon's  New  Picture  Map  of  the  Western  War  Area. 

8.  Bacon's  Map  of  the  Environs  of  Paris. 

9.  Bacon's  War  Map  of  the  Italian  and  Austrian  Frontiers. 

10.  Daily  Mail  War  Map  of  the  World. 

11.  Philip's  Relief  Model  Map  of  Central  Europe. 

12.  Daily  Telegraph  War  Map — No.  7.   Dardanelles,  Bosphorus  and  Turkey. 

13.  Daily  Telegraph  War  Map — No.  8.     Italian  and  Austro-German  War  area. 

14.  Daily  Telegraph  War  Map — No.  9.  Picture  map  of  Dardanelles,   Bosphorus  and 

Turkey. 

15.  Daily  Telegraph  War  Map — No.  10.  Balkans  and  Eastern  Europe. 

16.  Daily  Telegraph  War  Map— No.  11.  The  British  Front. 

17.  Daily  Telegraph  War  Map — No.  12.  Gallipoli  Peninsula. 

1.  A  large  map  with  different  heights  shown  by  colours;  many  names  are  printed 

but  the  lettering  is  small.     It  covers  the  west  front. 

2.  The  countries  are  represented  in  different  colours,  the  names  stand  out  well; 

excellent  for  eastern  war  area. 

3.  The  rivers,  railways,  and  mountains  stand  out  very  plainly,  the  places  named 

are  very  distinct,  but  only  the  more  important  towns  are  named. 

4.  A  good  map  of  the  Balkans  with  adjoining  countries,  heights  shown  by  different 

colours. 

5.  Coloured,  naming  distinct;  good  for  the  eastern  war  area  but  not  quite  so  good 

for  this  purpose  as  No.  2. 

6.  A  map  of  the  western  war  area,  railroads  in  black,  roads  in  red,  the  names  in 

great  detail  but  rather  dull. 

7.  A  beautiful  map  representing  the  rivers  and  mountains  by  relief  shading.     An 

excellent  map  for  junior  classes. 

8.  A  map  showing  full  details  of  Paris  and  environs,  useful  only  in  case  Paris  should 

be  besieged. 

9.  Coloured,  great  detail,  printing  small. 

10.  This  popular  war  map  of  the  world  shows    the    British,    German,    French    and 

Russian   Empires   in   different   colours.     Realistic   drawings   compare   these 
countries  in  resources,  ships,  soldiers,  etc. 

11.  This  is  a  small  map  showing  the  surface  features  by  relief  shading.     The  rivers 

are  also  conspicuous. 

12.  13,  14,  15,  16,  17.     All  of  these  cannot  be  praised  too  highly.     Each  furnishes 

the  best  map  of  its  region  yet  issued.  The  railroads  are  always  conspicuous, 
the  place  names  are  in  greater  detail  than  in  any  other  map,  and  the  names 
are  printed  so  large  and  so  plainly  that  it  is  a  wonder  how  such  detail  and 
clearness  can  be  combined.  No.  16  (The  British  Front)  is  a  large  map  of  the 
district  occupied  by  the  British  and  Canadians  and  is  the  only  map  we  have 
seen  that  can  be  depended  on  to  contain  the  names  of  all  villages,  forests,  creeks, 
etc.,  which  are  likely  to  be  mentioned  in  official  reports.  All  have  been 
looking  eagerly  for  a  detailed  map  to  help  understand  the  fighting  in  the 
Dardanelles.  At  last  one  has  appeared.  It  is  the  Daily  Telegraph  War  Map, 
No.  12.  The  land  and  water  are  marked  by  contour  lines  and  every  creek, 
hill,  road,  fort  and  village  is  marked.  It  is  indispensable  for  following  opera- 
tions in  the  Dardanelles. 


Primary  Art  for  October 

MARGARET  D.  MOFFAT, 

Assistant  Supervisor  of  Art,  Toronto. 

Trees. — In   our   drawing   of   fall    flowers,    seed   packs,   sedges,    etc., 

special  attention  was  paid  to  the  relative  sizes,  shapes,  and  positions 

of  different  masses.     The  spray  was  to  be  grasped  and  reproduced  as 

a  whole,  not  as  a  number  of  details  held  together  by  a  stem.     This 

•same  idea  must  be  carried  out  in  our  study  and  drawing  of  trees. 

The  children  produced  their  best  flower  sprays  when  drawing  from 
individual  specimens.  They  will  produce  the  best  representation  of 
different  varieties  of  trees  when  drawing  from  memory  after  careful 
observation.  Much  of  the  detail  which  would  confuse  a  child  in  drawing 
from  the  actual  tree  is  forgotten  when  drawing  from  memory,  and  the 
main  masses  of  foliage,  trunk,  and  visible  branches  stand  out  more 
clearlv. 


Observations  of  trees  should  be  made  from  a  distance  in  crder  better 
to  estimate  the  proportions  of  the  different  parts.  The  most  common 
mistake  children  make  in  drawing  trees  is  in  proportion.  They  get 
very  tall,  stiff  trunks  with  a  small  bunch  of  foliage  at  the  top.  The 
trunk  of  a  tree  seems  an  enormous  height  to  a  child  standing  beside  it 
so  he,  naturally,  draws  it  that  way.     Distant  observation  is  the  cure 

for  this. 
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As  our  tree  drawing,  then,  is  to  be  done  from  memory,  great  care 
must  be  taken  in  forming  mental  pictures.  The  mental  picture  must 
be  one  of  a  pine  tree,  an  apple  tree,  a  poplar  tree,  not  just  of  a  tree. 

Each  family  of  trees  has  its  own  characteristics  of  growth.  Its 
trunk,  method  of  branching,  and  general  shape,  once  known,  will  always 
be  recognized  again.  The  clearest  mental  pictures  will  be  formed  when 
trees  of  two  families  are  studied  together — the  friendly  apple  tree  and 
the  straight,  soldierly  poplar;  the  sturdy  oak  and  the  graceful  elm,  etc. 

Each  day  for  some  time  before  the  drawing  is  done  observations 
should  be  made  by  the  children.  Choose  for  this  purpose  some  tree  or 
trees  convenient  to  the  school  or  to  the  home  of  the  child.  There  is 
no  advantage  but  only  monotony  in  having  all  the  pupils  studying  the 
same  trees. 

First  compare  the  height  of  the  trunk  with  that  of  the  whole  tree. 
Is  it  one-third?  one-fourth?  etc.  The  answer  will  vary,  of  course,  with 
different  kinds  of  trees. 

Observe  the  trunk  carefully.  Is  it  slim  or  sturdy?  Straight  or  bent? 
How  does  it  grow  out  of  the  ground?  Does  it  spread  out  its  roots  like 
fingers  as  if  to  hold  fast  against  the  storms;  or  do  the  sides  of  the  trunk 
remain  parallel?  Where  do  the  branches  grow  out  from  the  trunk? 
and  how?  How  long  are  they?  Do  they  stretch  out,  or  up,  or  down? 
Have  they  any  sharp  angles  or  other  peculiarities?  Where  does  the 
mass  of  foliage  look  widest?  Does  the  general  mass  of  foliage  show  a 
regular  or  a  broken  outline?  Are  there  any  openings  through  the  foliage 
which  show  the  branching  and  perhaps  the  sky  behind?  Notice  the 
softness  of  the  foliage  and  the  hardness  of  trunk  and  branches.  When 
drawing  try  to  reproduce  this  softness  in  contrast  to  the  firmness  and 
solidity  of  the  trunk. 

During  the  months  of  September  and  October  an  interesting  study 
of  colour  may  be  made  in  connection  with  this  work,  the  children  draw- 
ing the  trees  first  in  black,  and  when  shape  and  growth  seem  fairly  well 
mastered,  in  the  full  glory  of  their  autumn  colours. 


Teacher — "How  many  make  a  million?" 
Johnny — "Not  many." 


A  manufacturer  was  dictating  a  letter  to  his  stenographer.  "Tell  Mr.  So-and-So," 
he  ordered,  "that  I  will  meet  him  in  Schenectady."  "How  do  you  spell  Schenectady?" 
asked  the  stenographer.     "S-  Se-er-er-er.     Tell  him  I'll  meet  him  in  Albany." 


Sydney  Smith,  once  being  asked  why  a  certain  college  was  called  a  place  of  learning, 
replied  that,  although  a  great  many  had  been  there  to  get  learning,  no  one  had  ever 
taken  learning  away:  hence  it  was  quite  appropriately  named. 


Current  Events 

The  deadlock  in  the  western  battle  front  in  France  continues  un- 
broken and  it  would  seem  as  if  the  German  offensive  in  Russia  has 
almost  reached  its  limit.  War  critics  assume  that  when  the  present 
limits  of  their  offensive  in  the  East  have  been  reached,  the  Germans  will 
dig  themselves  in  and  content  themselves  with  holding  what  they  have 
won  at  such  tremendous  cost.  The  hope  of  some  decisive  disaster  to  the 
Russian  armies  in  the  field  grows  steadily  less.  The  only  spectacular 
success  open  to  German  arms  in  Russia  now  is  an  advance  on  Petrograd 
and  forces  are  converging  on  Riga  as  if  in  preparation  for  such  a  move- 
ment. 

But  to  most  observers  the  interest  centres  not  in  the  steady  retreat 
of  the  Russian  armies  but  in  the  tremendous  possibilities  that  would 
follow  a  collapse  of  Turkish  power  in  the  Dardanelles.  The  persistent 
attacks  of  the  Allies  backed  by  immense  reserves  of  men  and  supplies 
to  make  good  their  losses  must  in  the  long  run  win  out.  The  Turks  have 
no  such  reserves  and  their  losses  in  men  and  supplies  are  very  heavy. 
Failing  renewed  assistance  from  Germany,  the  end  must  come  soon. 
The  possibility  of  assistance  from  Germany  lies  in  the  attitude  of  the 
Balkan  States.  They  hold  the  fate  of  Turkey  in  their  hands  and  yet 
they  hesitate.  Only  three  years  ago  these  same  Balkan  States  exhausted 
their  every  power  to  drive  Turkey  out  of  Europe.  Now  that  end  is 
within  their  reach  and  the  main  cost  has  been  paid  by  others.  Great 
Britain  has  lost  more  men  in  the  Dardanelles  than  in  the  whole  South 
African  War.     Yet  the  Balkan  States  hesitate. 

For  the  explanation  of  their  attitude  we  must  go  back  to  the  story 
of  the  Balkan  Wars.  In  the  year  1912  Greece,  Serbia,  and  Bulgaria 
banded  themselves  together  to  wrest  from  Turkey  the  provinces  of 
Macedonia  and  Albania,  which  then  extended  from  the  Black  Sea  to  the 
Adriatic.  Before  beginning  operations  they  had  already  agreed  upon  the 
division  of  the  territory  to  be  conquered  and  had  even  agreed  that,  in 
-case  disputes  should  arise  subsequently  with  respect  to  the  division  of 
this  territory,  it  should  be  submitted  to  the  decision  of  the  Czar  of  Russia. 
Then  they  went  to  war. 

In  a  year  the  war  was  over.  The  Turks  were  driven  from  Albania 
and  Macedonia.  They  held  in  Europe  only  Constantinople  and  a  small 
territory  about  it.  But  in  the  meantime  the  prearranged  plan  for  the 
division  of  the  spoil  had  suffered  wreck  through  the  intervention  of  Italy, 
anxious  to  hold  for  herself  the  Eastern  seaboard  of  the  Adriatic,  and  of 
Austria,  jealous  of  the  rising  power  of  Serbia  and  of  the  possibilities  of 
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Serbia  expanding  to  the  sea.  Thus  Albania,  in  which  both  Serbia  and 
Greece  had  looked  for  part  of  their  reward,  was  unexpectedly  withheld 
from  them.  They  demanded  a  rearrangement  of  the  terms  of  the  agree- 
ment. 

In  the  meantime  their  armies  had,  in  the  course  of  military  operations, 
occupied  that  portion  of  Macedonia  which  according  to  the  plan  had  been 
assigned  to  Bulgaria.  Instead  of  awaiting  the  award  of  the  Czar  as 
agreed  upon,  Bulgaria  turned  her  victorious  army  against  her  former 
Allies  to  recover  by  force  what  the  terms  of  the  treaty  had  already 
assigned  to  her  and  the  second  Balkan  War  began.  In  a  month  it  was 
over  and  Bulgaria  had  lost.  Not  only  did  she  fail  to  hold  Macedonia 
as  promised,  but  the  Turk  seized  the  opportunity  to  recover  Adrianople 
while  Roumania  was  paid  the  price  of  her  neutrality  at  Bulgaria's 
expense. 

No  question  is  settled  till  it  is  settled  right  and  Bulgaria  has  been 
biding  her  time.  Now  it  doubtless  seems  to  her  that  the  occasion  has 
come  to  recover  the  lost  territory  and  rearrange  political  boundaries  on 
racial  and  national  lines.  This  she  can  get  only  at  the  expense  of  Serbia, 
Greece,  Roumania  and  Turkey.  She  has  frankly  stated  what  she  wants. 
The  problem  is  to  persuade  Greece  and  Serbia  to  consent  to  a  rearrange- 
ment of  boundaries  that  will  satisfy  her  and  then  to  look  elsewhere  for 
compensation. 

In  the  meantime  the  Balkan  States  hold  the  fate  of  Europe  in  their 
hands  and  they  do  not  seem  to  be  in  any  hurry  to  make  up  their  minds. 
When  diplomats  in  both  parties  are  suitors  to  them  they  can  afford  to 
wait.  A  new  map  of  Europe  is  to  be  drawn.  The  fate  of  Asia-Minor 
hangs  in  the  balance  and  we  can  hardly  blame  the  Balkan  States  for 
hesitating  until  they  have  had  time  to  consider  the  tremendous  possi- 
bilities on  the  future  of  their  national  aspirations  of  any  decisive  outcome 
of  the  present  war.  W.  e.  m. 


A  teacher  had  been  telling  her  class  all  about  the  wonders  of  the  ocean. 
"  Now,  Freddie,"  she  said,  "why  does  a  whale  live  to  be  a  thousand  years  old?  " 
"I  guess,  ma'am,"  replied  Freddie,  "it's  because  there  is  nothing  in  the  ocean  big 
enough  to  swallow  him." 


Teacher — "Paul,  name  an  oxide." 
Boy— "Leather." 

Teacher — "What!     Is  leather  an  oxide?" 
Boy— "Oxide  of  beef." 


Teacher — "Now  who  can  tell  me  what  political  economy  is?" 

Mike  (son  of  a  Tammany  statesman) — "Gittin'  the  most  votesjdr  the  least  money." 


Lower  School  Spelling  Papers. 

1914. 

For  sublimity  of  conception  and  power  of  evoking  images  of  horror  and  dread  this 
author  is  unsurpassed.  He  possesses  also  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  human  heart; 
his  delineations  of  character  are  powerful  and  distinct. 

The  details  of  the  disaster  are  heart-rending.  There  was  an  approach  to  those 
scenes  of  horror  too  often  met  with  in  narratives  of  railway  accidents.  It  seems  that  the 
fire  of  the  passenger-engine  ignited  the  wreck  of  the  adjacent  baggage  car.  Great 
difficulty  was  experienced  in  extricating  the  injured  from  the  foremost  carriage,  the 
shattered  timbers  being  mingled  with  the  human  freight. 

From  the  symptoms  of  disease  exhibited  by  the  late  surgeon,  during  the  week 
immediately  preceding  his  decease,  which  occurred  on  Wednesday,  the  nineteenth  day 
of  February,  an  eminent  physician  was  led  to  believe  that  he  had  been  poisoned.  In 
the  opinion  of  other  medical  men  he  had  met  with  foul  play.  They  recommended  that 
the  certificate  for  interring  the  remains  be  not  issued  until  a  thorough  analysis  should 
be  made  by  the  government  officials. 

They  were  men  of  good-humour  and  buoyant  spirits.  Their  health  had  been  greatly 
benefited  by  the  wholesome  diet  they  received  at  the  cottage  by  the  seaside.  Every 
night,  wrapped  in  flannels,  they  had  slept  with  the  greatest  tranquillity  in  the  open  air 
by  the  pillars  of  the  veranda. 

The  chief  intimated  that  vengeance  would  be  meted  out  to  those  who  had  coolly 
approached  feigning  friendship  and  thrown  the  innocent  professor  over  the  precipice. 

The  maid  who  wears  the  ear-rings  and  pearl  brooch  is  busy  kneading  dough  made 
from  flour  that  has  been  sifted  through  a  coarse  sieve. 

A  wholesale  merchant  in  a  maritime  province  attempts  to  compel  his  debtors  to  pay 
their  overdue  accounts  on  the  instalment  plan  and  to  withhold  the  receipt  in  each  case 
until  the  amount  is  fully  paid  with  interest  at  an  exorbitant  rate. 

A  well-armed  corps  crossed  the  frontier  and  proceeded  to  besiege  the  fort  of  Niagara. 

1915. 

1.  Hence  it  is  that  it  is  almost  a.  definition  of  a  gentleman  to  say  he  is  one  who  never 
inflicts  pain.  This  description  is  both  refined  and,  as  far  as  it  goes,  accurate.  He  is 
mainly  occupied  in  merely  removing  the  obstacles  which  hinder  the  free  and  unem- 
barrassed action  of  those  about  him;  and  he  prefers  to  concur  with  their  movements 
rather  than  take  the  initiative  himself.  He  never  speaks  of  himself  except  when  com- 
pelled, never  defends  himself  by  a  mere  retort;  he  has  no  ears  for  slander  or  gossip,  is 
scrupulous  in  imputing  motives  to  those  who  interfere  with  him,  and  interprets  every- 
thing for  the  best.  He  is  patient,  forbearing,  and  resigned,  on  philosophical  principles; 
he  submits  to  pain,  because  it  is  inevitable,  to  bereavement,  because  it  is  irreparable, 
and  to  death,  because  it  is  his  destiny. 

2.  When  Washington  was  elected  general  of  the  army  he  was  forty-three  years  of 
age.  In  stature  he  a  little  exceeded  six  feet ;  hislimbs  were  sinewy  and  well  proportioned; 
his  chest  broad,  his  figure  stately,  blending  dignity  of  presence  with  ease  of  manner. 
His  robust  constitution  had  been  tried  and  invigorated  by  his  early  life  in  the  wilderness, 
his  habit  of  occupation  out  of  doors,  and  his  rigid  temperance,  so  thai  few  equalled  him 
in  strength  of  arm  or  power  of  endurance.     His  complexion  was  florid,  his  hair  dark 
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brown,  his  head  in  shape  perfectly  round.  His  broad  nostrils  seemed  formed  to  give 
expression  and  escape  to  scornful  anger.  His  dark  blue  eyes,  which  were  deeply  set; 
had  an  expression  of  resignation  and  an  earnestness  that  was  almost  sad. 

3.  During  the  reign  of  the  three  Edwards  two  revolutions,  which  have  been  almost 
ignored  by  our  historians,  were  silently  changing  the  whole  character  of  English  society. 
The  first  of  these,  the  rise  of  a  new  class  of  tenant-farmers,  we  shall  have  to  notice  here- 
after in  connection  with  the  great  agrarian  revolt  which  bears  the  name  of  Wat  Tyler. 
The  second,  the  rise  of  the  craftsmen  within  our  towns,  and  the  struggle  by  which  they 
won  power  and  privilege  from  the  older  burghers,  is  the  most  remarkable  event  in  the 
period  of  our  national  history  at  which  we  have  arrived. 


Book  Reviews 

Asia,  by  J.  B.  Reynolds,  184  pages,  published  by  A.  &  C.  Black,  London,  1914. 
The  Macmillan  Co.,  Toronto.  Price  50  cents.  This  book  is  meant  to  be  used  for  the 
senior  classes  of  the  Public  School  and  as  a  book  for  the  school  library  it  cannot  be  too 
highly  recommended.  The  maps  and  illustrations  are  excellent.  The  teacher  who 
follows  such  a  book  in  his  teaching  will  realize  that  geography  is  not  merely  the  teaching 
of  names  and  locations  but  that  it  is  a  fascinating  study  full  of  life,  interest  and  things 
worth  knowing.  G.  A.  c. 

The  Sun,  by  R.  A.  Sampson,  141  pages,  published  by  the  Cambridge  University 
Press,  1914.  Price  25  cents.  This  is  rather  a  book  for  the  teacher  than  for  the  pupil. 
It  contains  what  a  well-informed  person  should  know  concerning  the  sun.  The  author 
is  a  notable  astronomer.  The  reader,  if  not  quite  conversant  with  the  most  recent 
astronomical  knowledge,  will  be  surprised  at  the  knowledge  we  have  of  the  sun  and  of 
the  methods  by  which  this  knowledge  has  been  obtained.  G.  a.  c. 

In  Many  Lands.  Book  I.  G.  Bell  &  Sons,  London.  136  pages.  Price  Is.  A 
very  good  reader  for  teaching  geography  to  First  Book  Classes.  The  type  is  "large  and 
clear  and  the  illustrations  good.  Book  1 1  is  intended  for  more  advanced  pupils,  probably 
of  Second  Book  Classes,  and  is  also  very  interesting.  Its  size  and  price  are  the  same  as 
Book  I.      Both  books  should  be  very  popular  with  pupils  in  all  junior  grades. 

Optic  Projection,  by  S.  H.  Gage  and  H.  P.  Gage,  731  pages,  published  by  Comstock 
Publishing  Company,  Ithaca,  N.Y.  $3.00.  This  is  the  most  complete  book  that 
has  been  issued  on  the  topic  of  lanterns  for  projections,  and  it  discusses  every  kind 
of  lantern  from  the  smaller  kind  for  use  of  lantern  slides  to  the  large  machines  for 
exhibiting  book  pictures  and  the  moving-picture  machine.  Undoubtedly  the  lantern 
has  never  been  used  so  extensively  in  the  scrools  and  the  probability  is  that  it  will  be 
still  more  widely  used  in  Canada  as  the  Hydro-Electric  System  spreads  to  all  the  smaller 
towns  of  the  county.  Every  science  teacher  should  understand  the  uses  of  the  lantern 
and  there  is  no  more  useful  book  to  give  him  the  required  information  than  the  one 
under  review.  It  discusses  the  electric  current,  preparation  of  lantern  slides,  projecting 
microscope,  screens,  optics  of  projection,  uses  of  lantern  for  experimental  work  in 
physics.  Such  a  look  should  be  in  the  science  library  of  every  secondary  school  in 
Canada.  G.  A.  c. 

Le  Requisitionnaire  and  El  Verdugo,  Balzac.  Edited  by  C.  W.  Bell,  M.A.  Blackie 
&  Son,  Limited.  Harold  Copp,  Toronto.  Price  8c.  Cest  La  Guerre,  by  Marc  Ceppi. 
G.  Bell  &  Sons.  Price  24c.  Two  little  French  story  books  that  teachers  might  make 
use  of  as  supplementary  texts.  "C'cst  La  Guerre"  is  a  charming  collection  of  stories 
of  the  present  war  based  on  actual  incidents,  but  in  it  gory  deeds  find  no  place.  The 
text  abounds  in  idioms  in  everyday  use.  H.  G.  M. 


The  Nature  Student's  Creed 

I  believe  in  out-door  recreation.  I  have  a  sincere  desire  to  become  more  and  more 
acquainted  with  the  objects  of  Nature. 

The  pursuit  of  nature  study  should  lead  me  into  verdant  meadows;  through  serene 
woodlands  or  perchance  along  an  unfrequented  road  side,  or  to  the  bank  of  a  sparkling 
stream,  where  the  various  objects  of  Nature  are  least  disturbed — where  the  wild-flowers 
unfold  their  beauty ;  where  the  music  of  birds  charms  the  ear,  and  the  air  is  redolent  with 
the  fragrance  of  the  wild  rose,  and  the  perfumes  of  the  forest  pines. 

I  believe  that  such  excursions,  made  with  the  purpose  of  discovering  something  of 
interest  and  importance,  will  tend  to  make  me  more  observant,  more  appreciative,  more 
thoughtful,  and  withal,  more  happy;  that  it  will  enrich  my  memory,  and  enable  me  to 
give  fuller  expression  to  my  thoughts. 

My  interest  in  nature  study  is  intensified  by  a  realisation  of  its  economic  importance. 
I  believe  it  is  my  duty  to  become  able  to  distinguish  the  beneficial  from  the  harmful 
objects  of  Nature  to  the  end  that  I  may  protect  and  encourage  the  former. 

Among  the  many  subjects  for  nature  study  the  birds  occupy  a  most  interesting  and 
important  place.  I  believe  it  is  my  duty  to  give  expression  to  my  sympathy  and 
appreciation  of  them.  I  delight  to  see  their  many-coloured  costumes — to  note  the 
richness  of  the  varied  hues  of  their  plumage.  They  are  the  open-air  musicians  who 
sing  because  they  are  happy;  they  are  the  never-tiring  entertainers  and  the  unpaid 
helpers  of  man.  The  birds  are  the  natural  enemy  to  vast  numbers  of  injurious  insects, 
which,  unchecked,  would  multiply  so  rapidly  that  they  would  soon  become  a  devastating 
host,  a  plague,  rendering  the  earth  unproductive  and  hence  uninhabitable. 

I  can  best  encourage  and  protect  the  birds  by  seeking  to  create  a  sympathy  for  them 
in  the  minds  of  the  youth;  by  bringing  their  importance  to  the  attention  of  my  friends 
who  might  otherwise  disturb  them,  and  by  advocating  laws  for  their  protection.  I  can 
further  protect  and  encourage  them  by  building  bird  houses  for  their  occupancy  and  by 
feeding  them  in  winter  when  their  natural  food  is  scarce. 

Trees  are  also  among  the  important  subjects  for  nature  study.  I  appreciate  the 
trees  both  on  account  of  their  beauty  and  their  value.  I  advocate  the  conservation  of 
our  inestimable  forests  and  I  am  interested  to  know  the  various  trees  of  our  land,  to  be 
able  to  distinguish  them,  and  to  know,  their  value.  Without  trees  this  beautiful  land 
would  seem  cheerless  and  we  would  be  deprived  of  many  comforts  we  now  enjoy. 

The  flowers,  minerals,  animals  and  all  other  nature  study  topics  are  of  interest  to  me 
because  I  firmly  believe  that  frequent  observations  of  the  beauties  of  Nature  all  about 
me  will  have  a  wholesome  effect  upon  my  life. 

W.  0.  McIndoo. 
Toronto,  Sept.  2,  1915. 


Poor  Jimmie's  last  name  is  Little,  while  he  is  in  that  awkward  stage  of  growth  when 
he  seems  all  knees  and  elbows.  And  poor  Jimmie  gets  very  tired  of  quips  about  his 
name. 

"Jimmie  Little!  Well,  I  declare!  You  don't  seem  to  fit  your  name  very  well, 
do  you?"  a  thoughtless  adult  not  long  since  remarked. 

"I  did  when  they  gave  it  to  me,"  retorted  the  long  suffering  youngster,  "but  I've 
grown  out  of  it  since.'- 
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Play  in  Relation  to  School  Work 

PEARL  HUFF 
Public  School,  Dresden 

AT  present  there  is  a  great  deal  required  and  expected  of  the  teacher. 
To  be  successful  she  must  not  only  teach  but  lead  the  pupils  in 
the  school-room,  at  play  and  to  a  certain  extent  at  home.  A 
school  is  either  morally  benefited  or  demoralized  at  intermissions.  The 
teacher  should  see  that  the  latter  is  not  the  case. 

In  cities  and  larger  towns  there  is  great  emphasis  placed  upon  play. 
During  the  many  school  holidays  boys  and  girls  in  the  city  have  scarcely 
anything  to  do.  Idleness  is  bad  for  any  child.  There  are  play  directors 
paid  a  salary  ranging  from  four  to  six  hundred  dollars,  whose  duty  it  is 
to  direct  the  play  of  children  on  any  ground  that  the  city  may  have  set 
apart  for  this  purpose.  Could  we  not  during  the  summer  holidays  have 
certain  days  called  play-days?  On  those  days  the  children  could  come 
just  to  play  and  if  the  teacher  could  not  go,  she  might  get  some  one  else 
to  take  her  place. 

Then,  too,  the  recesses  are  important  factors  in  the  school-life  of  the 
child.  He  is  benefited  both  morally  and  physically.  The  teachers 
should  take  turns  in  the  supervision  of  the  play.  Numerous  games  are 
taught  requiring  many  to  play  them.  The  impression  that  there  are 
others  in  the  game,  and  that  the  selfish  child  cannot  be  "it"  all  the 
time,  soon  makes  itself  quite  noticeable.  He  sees  that  he  must  share  up 
with  his  playmates.  The  child  is  allowed  every  freedom  of  his  muscles 
if  such  games  are  chosen  as  require  sufficient  muscular  activity.  We 
might  name  tennis,  baseball,  football,  basketball,  croquet,  rugby  and 
the  commoner  running  games. 

The  teacher  must  be  the  leader  of  all  the  games — games  demanding 
many  to  take  part  in  them.  Just  as  I  am  dismissing  for  recess  I  occasional- 
ly say  to  the  boys  and  girls,  "Now  for  a  good  game  of  'Throw  the  Guard.' 
I'll  be  'it."  What  a  game  we  have!  But  a  teacher  cannot  do  this  at 
every  intermission;  she  may,  however,  suggest  a  game.  In  our  schools 
the  children  are  forgetting  how  to  play.  The  teacher  should  be  their 
leader  and  revive  the  old  play  spirit. 

Games  for  Boys. — Boys  love  to  play  baseball.  They  delight  in  play- 
ing after  four  with  another  school  team.  Be  interested  yourself  and  go 
with  them  occasionally.  Contribute  to  the  fund  for  their  new  bat  or 
ball.  The  pupils  love  to  see  that  the  teacher  is  enthusiastic.  If  you  have 
started  in  a  new  school  and  the  boys  have  not  a  baseball  set,  get  up  a 
little  evening  concert  and  with  the  proceeds  get  them  a  set.    Then  there 
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are  other  games  such  as  football,  marbles,  "duck  on  the  rock,"  "snap 
and  catch  him."  In  the  winter  time  they  may  make  snow-forts  and  would 
take  great  pleasure  in  acting  a  familiar  battle  in  history. 

Games  for  Girls. — "Lame  Lassie"  is  a  very  interesting  game.  The 
girls  stand  in  a  large  ring  and  the  lucky  one  to  be  "Lame  Lassie"  stands 
in  the  centre.  The  children  look  toward  her  and  repeat  "Now,  Lame 
Lassie  give  us  chase.  Get  one  quick  to  take  your  place."  They  all  run 
off  and  "Lame  Lassie"  follows  until  she  manages  to  touch  some  other 
child.  Wherever  the  latter  is  touched  she  must  hold  her  hand  on  that 
particular  spot  and  run  after  the  others  until  she  is  successful  in  catching 
some  one  else.  Sometimes  a  child  will  be  holding  its  shoulder  or  elbow 
or  she  may  have  to  hold  up  one  leg  and  hop  on  the  other  until  she  reaches 
someone.  This  is  a  game  which  causes  much  fun  and  merriment.  Other 
games  such  as  "Still  Water,"  "My  Fair  Lady,"  and  croquet  are  always 
enjoyed. 

Games  for  Stormy  Weather. — There  is  one  thing  I  think  puzzles  every 
beginner.  "What  shall  we  do  with  those  noisy  boys  and  girls  on  stormy 
days?  "  Games  are  just  as  necessary,  perhaps  more  so,  on  a  stormy  day,  as 
on  a  bright  day.  There  are  many  good  games — "fruit  basket,"  "kitchen- 
furniture,"  dominoes,  crokinole,  parchesei,  fowls  of  the  air,  rivers,  cities, 
king  or  queen  on  the  throne.  Character  representation  is  amusing.  Take 
the  word  "Wordsworth."  It  may  be  represented  by  a  number  of  words 
and  dime  for  worth.  Then  there  are  other  games  with  toothpicks, 
riddles,  proverbs,  guessing  authors  of  books,  completing  quotations, 
answering  questions  such  as — Name  five  defeated  Presidents.  How 
many  sides  has  the  cell  of  a  honeycomb?  Which  ruler  has  more  power, 
the  king  of  England  or  the  president  of  the  United  States?  The  latter 
question  may  lead  to  an  argument  and  then  a  debate.  Humpty-Dumpty 
is  a  game  that  amuses  children.  Take  a  yeast  cake  box,  put  into  it  a 
large  marble  to  nearly  fit  it,  replace  the  lid  and  cover  with  cloth  fitted 
like  a  suit.  On  the  top  half  draw  the  face  of  a  man,  on  the  bottom  sew 
coat-tails  and  cloth  legs.  On  a  card  or  thin  board  ten  inches  by  five  feet 
check  off  two  rows  of  five  inch  squares,  placing  numbers  in  some  of  them. 
Make  out  of  this  an  inclined  plane  by  placing  one  end  on  a  chair.  Now 
set  Humpty-Dumpty  on  the  top  and  watch  him  go  down.  Count  the 
numbers  he  touches  as  a  score  for  the  first  player.  Let  each  one  place 
Humpty-Dumpty  once  and  then  figure  up  to  see  for  whom  he  gave  the 
greatest  score.  "Spelling"  requires  a  number  of  players  and  each  gives 
a  letter  until  a  word  is  spelled  The  last  boy  or  girl  gives  the  last  letter 
and  then  says  the  word  as  e-x-e-r-c-i-s-e— exercise.  'Threw  and  throw." 
The  teacher  throws  a  soft  ball  or  bean  bag  to  the  centre  of  the  room. 

Suppose  Jack  gets  it  he  must  say,  "Miss  K threw  it  to  me  and  I 

will  throw  it  to  Mary."    Then  Mary  says,  "Jack  threw  it  to  me  and  I 
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will  throw  it  to  Jane."  etc,  The  child  missing  the  correct  form  of  threw 
or  throw  must  go  to  the  foot.  It  is  fun  for  the  pupils  and  they  are  getting 
a  drill  in  oral  composition. 

Games  suitable  for  any  child  on  any  day. — Good  games  may  be  found 
at  the  back  of  the  Physical  Exercise  Book— "Hawks  and  Doves," 
"Borrow  a  Light,"  etc.  My  pupils  like  these.  "Games  and  Exercises" 
is  a  good  book. 

Necessity  of  Systematic  Physical  Culture  Exercises. — Each  school  has 
been  given  a  Physical  Exercise  Book  but  I  think  it  is  used  less  extensively 
than  the  donor  had  expected,  and  intended.  We  have  numerous  books 
in  our  schools  to  help  develop  the  mind  and  we  teachers  think  if  we 
neglect  one  of  those  we  are  committing  a  great  crime.  So  much  for  the 
child's  mind  but  in  what  manner  are  we  training  his  body?  We  must  re- 
member that  it  is  all  important  to  care  for  the  shaping  and  developing 
of  his  little  body.  Now,  we  have  just  one  book  for  this  purpose  and  yet 
we  cannot  find  time  to  use  it.  There  are  few  schools  so  crowded  with 
work  that  a  few  minutes  could  not  be  spared  each  forenoon  and  after- 
noon to  throw  open  the  doors  and  windows  and  enjoy  the  fresh  air  and 
exercise  the  different  parts  of  the  body.  I  have  started  physical  culture 
exercises  in  my  school,  in  the  forenoon  at  ten  o'clock  and  in  the  after- 
noon at  two.  When  this  is  once  started  there  is  no  danger  of  its  being 
neglected  as  the  children  are  anxiously  watching  the  clock.  Certain 
boys  should  be  chosen  to  open  the  windows  and  doors.  We  then  proceed 
with  our  exercises,  our  marching  or  our  singing.  It  is  not  well  to  take 
plain  exercises  twice  a  day.  Take  singing  in  the  afternoon  if  you  have 
had  exercises  in  the  morning  or  vice  versa.  Variation  adds  interest.  My 
pupils — the  little  ones  especially — love  to  sing  songs  requiring  motion 
such  as  Old  Mr.  Froggie.  Sometimes  we  just  march  and  then  those  who 
did  it  well  are  allowed  a  whispering  period  for  the  remainder  of  the  five 
minutes.  But  what  good  do  we  get  from  these  exercises?  A  great  deal, 
as  the  most  essential  thing  in  correct  exercises  is  promptness.  The  ex- 
ercises require  it  and  are  not  successful  without  it.  The  vigour  with 
which  the  children  go  to  work  after  a  short  relief  is  very  noticeable  and 
the  drowsiness  and  indifference  toward  the  work  is  plainly  seen  when 
the  exercises  are  neglected. 

Other  ways  of  adding  interest. — Have  the  pupils  copy  or  clip  out  cur- 
rent events  from  the  newspapers,  bring  them  to  school  and  read  to  the 
other  boys  and  girls,  then  pin  them  on  the  bulletin-board.  A  very  cheap 
board  can  be  made  by  tacking  a  yard  of  red  or  green  sateen  on  the  wall  or 
part  of  an  unused  black-board.    They  find  this  interesting. 

Pupils  enjoy  a  short  period  for  music,  singing  and  recitations  after 
one  or  two  weeks'  work.  At  our  school  we  have  organized  a  Literary 
Society.    It  is  held  every  two  weeks  from  three-thirty  to  four.    We  have 
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a  president,  two  vice-presidents,  a  secretary  and  two  editors  for  our 
paper.  There  was  a  geography  match  and  the  losing  side  came  forward 
and  sang  one  verse  of  the  National  Anthem.  There  were  songs  and 
recitations.  One  of  the  editors  read  the  "Scrapings."  They  are  given 
practice  in  composition  in  writing  out  the  news  for  the  paper. 

It  was  then  four  o'clock  and  the  meeting  closed.  "Literary  Society" 
sounds  new  and  the  boys  and  girls  are  more  interested  than  if  it  were 
called  a  concert.  Our  president  asks  the  older  boys  and  girls  to  read 
chapters  from  the  book  we  choose  for  reading. 

Suggestions. — Impress  on  the  pupils  the  fact  that  they  must  work  to 
enjoy  play.  Busy  people  enjoy  a  play  hour  but  idle  people  do  not  enjoy 
it  to  the  same  extent.  Write  "Work  while  you  work.  Play  while  you 
play,  etc."  across  the  top  of  the  front  board,  with  yellow  chalk.  After 
a  few  days  erase  it  and  write  it  with  red  or  green  chalk.  Make  them 
clearly  understand  that  they  must  either  work  or  play.  At  noon  if  they 
do  not  play  and  just  stand  at  the  back  of  the  room  wondering  what  the 
teacher  is  writing,  or  go  outside  and  look  into  the  room  through  the 
windows,  call  them  in  and  make  them  work.  If  they  play  in  school- 
hours  make  them  work  at  intermission.  Teachers  should  be  careful  of 
two  things,  first  to  avoid  giving  the  people  the  idea  that  play  predom- 
inates in  the  school,  and  second  to  remember  that  "All  work  and  no 
play  makes  Jack  a  dull  boy." 


Suggestions  for  the  Class=room 

To  be  glad  of  life,  because  it  gives  you  the  chance  to  love  and  to  work 
and  to  play  and  to  look  up  at  the  stars;  to  be  satisfied  with  your  posses- 
sions, but  not  content  with  yourself  until  you  have  made  the  best  of 
them;  to  despise  nothing  in  the  world  except  falsehood  and  meanness, 
and  to  fear  nothing  except  cowardice;  to  be  governed  by  your  admira- 
tions rather  than  by  your  disgusts;  to  covet  nothing  that  is  your  neigh- 
bour's except  his  kindness  of  heart  and  gentleness  of  manners;  to  think 
seldom  of  your  enemies,  often  of  your  friends,  and  every  day  of  Christ; 
and  to  spend  as  much  time  as  you  can,  with  body  and  with  spirit,  in 
God's  out-of-doors.  These  are  little  guideposts  on  the  footpath  to 
peace. — Henry   Van  Dyke. 

Display  their  Work. — Children  always  enjoy  seeing  the  work 
displayed  and  will  work  specially  hard  upon  anything  that  is  to  be 
taken  home.  Screw  hooks  at  regular  intervals  into  the  chalk  rail  about 
the  room.  Allow  each  child  to  have  a  hook  upon  which  his  best  work 
is  to  be  placed,  to  be  carried  home  at  the  end  of  the  month.  The  home 
and  the  school  will  be  brought  nearer  together  and  there  will  be  a  notice- 
able improvement  in  neatness  in  the  work. — American  Education. 


Composition 

ZELDA  V.  WRIGHT 

Public  School,  Copper  Cliff 

THE  real  purpose  of  language  teaching  is  not  to  teach  the  pupils  to 
talk;  it  is  to  teach  them  to  express  their  thoughts.  The  really 
fundamental  thing  then,  if  successful  work  in  language  is  to  be 
done,  either  in  the  home  or  in  the  school,  is  to  interest  the  child  in  some- 
thing, so  that  he  will,  of  his  own  accord,  be  willing  to  make  statements 
or  ask  questions.  When  he  wants  to  use  words  it  is  easy  enough  to 
teach  him  what  words  to  use.  If  he  is  anxious  to  talk  about  a  subject 
he  is  willing  to  be  taught  the  best,  most  effective  way  to  talk  about  it. 
From  the  Primary  Class  to  the  Senior  Fourth,  whether  the  work  be  the 
simple  "language  work'  of  the  primary  children,  or  the  more  advanced 
"grammar  and  composition,"  little  is  ever  gained  by  forcing  pupils  to 
talk  or  write  on  subjects  which  are  beyond  their  comprehension  or  out- 
side their  sphere  of  interest. 

One  of  the  greatest  advances  that  has  been  made  in  recent  years  in 
the  teaching  of  such  a  subject  as  language  lies  in  this  very  fact.  It  is 
not  so  very  long  ago  since  students  in  High  Schools  were  assigned  such 
topics  as  "Perseverance",  "Success" — abstract  topics  which  could  not 
call  up  in  the  student  any  spontaneous,  vigorous,  individual  thoughts. 
To  a  person  who  was  trained  on  such  composition  topics,  the  subjects 
that  are  assigned  to  High  School  pupils  now — such  as  "My  Happiest 
Christmas,"  "When  Father  took  Me  Fishing" — seem  almost  too  good 
to  be  true,  just  by  reason  of  their  relation  to  the  pupil's  life.  Nor  has 
the  change  sprung  simply  from  a  desire  to  cater  to  the  child's  likes.  It 
has  come  rather  from  a  real  perception  of  the  fact  that  only  by  allowing 
a  child  to  talk  and  write  of  what  interests  him  can  the  school  give  to 
him  that  greatest  of  gifts  in  its  power,  the  ability  to  use  his  own  language 
easily  and  forcefully. 

Let  us  look  at  the  composition  or  language  work  suited  to  the  child  in 
the  early  stages  of  his  Public  School  course. 

When  a  child  starts  to  school,  he  has  command  of  a  certain  number 
of  words — many  more,  probably,  than  most  of  us  imagine.  Some  of 
these  he  uses  freely;  some  he  is  fairly  well  acquainted  with,  but  uses 
seldom.  It  is  the  object  of  the  language  work  to  enlarge  and  enrich  the 
child's  vocabulary  and  to  make  surer  and  more  exact  his  use  of  those 
words  he  does  know.  Nor  are  these  all  the  purposes  of  the  language 
course  in  the  early  grades.     Imagination  should  be  strengthened,  ap- 
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WIMSHURST  STATIC  MACHINE 


No.    1818A. 

To  meet  the  demand  for  a  moderate  priced  Static  Machine  of  the 
Wimshurst  type,  we  present  the  machine  shown  in  the  illustration.  It 
embodies  all  the  excellencies  of  the  Wimshurst  type,  is  of  solid  and 
substantial  construction,   and  has  the  following-  features: 
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Catalog   Q — Lantern  Slides 

Catalog  W — Wireless  Telegraphy  Apparatus 
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Any  of  the  above   catalogs  sent  free  to  teachers  on  receipt  of  request 
stating  institution   and   department. 
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preciation  awakened  for  what  he  hears  and  reads,  and  a  taste  cultivated 
for  what  is  good  in  literature. 

At  least  the  first  half  of  the  first  year's  work  will,  of  necessity,  be 
oral.  Not  until  the  sixth  month  probably  will  the  children  be  ready 
for  written  statements,  which  should  then  be  of  the  simplest  nature.  In 
connection  with  these  simple  written  sentences  the  pupils  may  be  taught 
the  use  of  the  capital  letter  at  the  beginning  of  the  sentence  and  of  the 
period  and  question  mark  at  the  end.  Further  than  this,  formal  language 
work  cannot  be  well  taken  in  the  primary  year. 

Oral  work  during  the  first  year  may  be  given  in  various  forms — con- 
versation lessons,  story-telling,  memorizing  simple  gems  or  nonsense 
verses,  a  study  of  a  poem,  reading  of  fables,  and  the  study  of  pictures. 

For  conversation  lessons  for  this  grade  the  suitable  subjects  are 
practically  innumerable.  The  topic,  of  course,  must  interest  the  children; 
and  in  connection  with  this  the  teacher  must  remember  that  the  same 
thing  does  not  interest  all  children.  Suppose,  for  example,  the  topic 
for  conversation  is  the  home.  The  girls  will  naturally  be  more  interested 
in  the  interior  of  the  home,  while  the  boys  will  care  more  to  discuss 
such  subjects  as  the  barn  or  father's  work.  At  certain  seasons  of  the 
year  special  facts  of  interest  naturally  come  up  in  relation  to  the  home. 
For  instance,  at  Thanksgiving  time,  both  boys  and  girls  will  enjoy  dis- 
cussing the  preparations  which  are  being  made  at  home  and  the  guests 
who  are  coming.  Of  course,  the  discussion  must  be  kept  within  bounds; 
new  words  must  be  suggested  to  the  children,  wrong  ones  corrected, 
and  false  grammatical  forms  made  right. 

Discussion  of  home  affairs  may  be  easily  connected  with  nature 
study.  In  the  Fall  the  pupils  may  tell  of  the  preparation  for  winter  at 
home,  and  from  that  they  may  be  led  to  the  subject  of  the  preparation 
animals  make  for  winter.  In  spring  the  talk  may  be  of  awakening  life 
in  garden  and  field. 

A  conversational  exercise  in  the  form  of  a  game  may  be  effectively 
introduced.  For  instance,  one  pupil  may  think  of  some  object,  and  the 
other  pupils  and  teacher,  by  asking  questions,  may  try  to  guess  the 
object  in  question. 

Story-telling  is  a  very  important  part  of  oral  work.  Read  or  tell  the 
class  simple  but  interesting  stories  and  after  they  have  become  familiar 
with  the  story  allow  one  to  commence  it,  another  taking  it  up  where 
the  first  one  stops,  and  continuing  till  several  pupils  have  taken  part  in 
the  exercise.  'The  Ugly  Duckling"  or  "The  Donkey  in  the  Lion's 
Skin"  would  be  suitable  for  this  purpose. 

The  memorizing  of  simple  poems  comes  under  the  head  of  language 
work  and  can  easily  be  made  one  of  the  most  attractive  parts  of  that 
work.     Almost  all  children  love  the  rhythm  and  swing  of  the  nursery 
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rhymes,  and  it  is  well  to  begin  with  the  learning  of  a  number  of  them  if 
the  children  have  not  already  had  them  in  kindergarten.  Some  favor- 
ites are— "Little  Boy  Blue,"  "Humpty  Dumpty,"  and  "Little  Miss 
Muffett"  and  there  are  countless  others. 

Even  in  the  first  year  the  study  of  simple  poems  may  be  begun,  the 
pupils  getting  the  meaning  of  the  different  words.  Also  they  may  be 
much  interested  in  illustrating  the  poems.  Let  each  child  choose  a  line 
from  some  poem,  as,  for  example  "October's  Bright  Blue  Weather," 
and  draw  his  idea  of  the  picture  the  line  gives. 

Children  of  the  first  year  are  not  too  young  to  begin  to  take  an  in- 
terest in  pictures.  Select  a  suitable  picture  and  have  the  pupils  tell 
stories  about  what  they  see  in  the  picture. 

The  work  in  the  second  year,  or  first  book  class,  is  much  like  the 
primary  work  of  which  it  really  forms  a  continuation.  There  s,  however, 
a  little  more  emphasis  placed  on  written  work  than  was  possible  in  the 
first  year.  But  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  chief  thing  is  still 
the  oral  work,  and  the  teacher  should  always  be  certain  that  the  pupils 
can  tell  things  before  they  are  allowed  to  write  them. 

Then,  too,  a  little  more  attention  is  given  in  this  class  to  the  formal 
side  of  language  work.  Let  the  pupils,  after  reading  a  paragraph  in  their 
readers,  pick  out  words  with  "a"  before  them,  and  words  with  "an" 
before  them.  Explain  to  them  the  difference  and  give  them  sentences 
in  which  they  are  required  to  put  "a"  or  "an"  in  blanks.  The  use  of 
capital  letters  to  begin  sentences  and  of  the  simplest  punctuation  marks 
should  be  continued.  Also  the  use  of  the  singular  and  plural  forms  of 
verbs  and  nouns  may  be  introduced  in  the  second  year,  making  use  of  the 
regular  forms  only. 

Conversation  exercises  of  a  more  advanced  nature  may  now  be  taken 
in  nature  study  and  elementary  geography  as:  The  Cave  Dwellers,  The 
Eskimos,  the  Indians.  Acting  of  stories  may  now  be  extended  to  those 
which  have  plenty  of  dialogue,  for  instance,  "The  Ugly  Duckling"  or 
the  story  of  Hiawatha's  childhood. 

Memory  work,  study  of  poems  and  study  of  pictures  should  be  con- 
tinued in  the  second  year,  using  in  each  case  a  more  difficult  type.  In 
the  memory  work  no  child  should  be  allowed  to  shirk  all  the  memorizing 
and  those  who  wish  to  do  so  should  be  encouraged  to  learn  more  than 
the  required  amount. 


Teacher  (after  teaching  the  meaning  and  use  of  the  word) — "Now,  who  will  use 
'notwithstanding'  in  a  sentence?" 

Johnny  (eagerly)— "  Mother  says  father  has  worn  holes  in  his  trousers,  but  not 
with  standing." 
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The  Joy  of  Learning  to  Read 

ETHEL  M.   HALL, 
Public  School,   Weston. 

THE  prime  task  of  the  instructor  of  the  first  year  of  school  is  to 
teach  the  pupils  to  read",  says  the  New  York  School  Journal. 
Everything  else  is  subordinate  to  this.     It  is  the  one  great  thing 
to  be  done,  and  done  well. 

I  believe  that  the  day  will  come  when  nothing  else  will  be  expected 
of  the  primary  teacher  but  this  one  thing,  and  that  none  but  a  specialist 
in  this  department  will  be  allowed  to  teach  beginners  to  read. 

Then  every  lesson  in  the  day  will  be  a  reading  lesson ;  every  language 
lesson;  every  literature  lesson;  every  lesson  in  nature  study  will  quicken 
the  interest  of  the  pupil  and  fill  him  with  a  longing  to  be  able  to  read 
for  himself.  From  the  first  day  in  school,  the  work  of  the  Primary 
teacher  is  to  arouse  in  the  pupils  a  desire  to  read.  To  create  this  desire 
she  must  give  him  something  worth  reading. 

Some  of  the  pupils  will  come  from  homes  where  the  myth  and  the 
fairy  tale  have  been  given  to  them  as  regularly  as  their  food.  They 
have  listened  with  wide  eyes,  and  eager  interest  to  nursery  rhymes  and 
Mother  goose  tales  from  infancy.  I  knew  a  child  of  three,  the  little 
daughter  of  an  artist,  who  enjoyed  the  "Child's  Garden  of  Verse", 
much  more  than  many  children  of  ten.  Such  children  enter  the  primary 
school  with  a  foundation  of  knowledge  which  will  be  invaluable  to 
them. 

But  the  majority  of  children  come  from  homes  where  the  parents 
have  had  no  time,  or  perhaps  inclination,  to  train  the  minds  of  their 
children  and  develop  them  in  unison  with  their  bodies.  These  children 
enter  the  primary  school  at  a  decided  disadvantage,  and  in  these  cases 
the  teacher  must  first  lay  the  foundation. 

How  shall  she  begin?  First  of  all  by  telling  stories  and  myths  in  her 
most  bright  and  interesting  manner — attracting  the  child  first  of  all  by 
her  personality,  and  then  losing  herself  in  the  story.  Secondly,  by 
reading  to  the  children,  stopping  often  in  the  most  interesting  place; 
saying,  "  How  I  wish  you  could  read  this  for  yourselves!  The  first  pupil 
who  can  read  well,  may  read  this  for  us  again". 

The  primary  teacher  should  never  for  a  moment  allow  a  pupil  to 
doubt  the  fact  that  he  will  soon  possess  the  power  to  read.  She  must 
impress  the  pupils  with  the  idea  that  she  has  faith  in  them  and  in  their 
power  to  accomplish,  and  they  will  accomplish  wonders.  The  reflex 
influence  of  the  faith  of  others  in  us  is  a  wonderful  inspiration  to  achieve- 
ment. 

[H4] 
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SUPPLEMENTARY    READING 

EVERYMAN'S  LIBRARY.     721  titles.    Cloth,  25c. 

Annotated.      64pp.  and  l"2pp.  classified  catalogues  sent  post  paid  on  appli- 
cation. 

VERITY    SHAKESPEARE    (Pitt    Press),     cioth,  25c.  by  special 

arrangements  with  publishers  (Cambridge  University  Press). 
The  biggest  value  in  individual  plays,  with  notes. 

SELECTED  PLAYS — SHAKESPEARE — containing  :  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream,  Merchant  of  Venice,  As  You  Like  It, 
Henry  V.,  Julius  Caesar,  Coriolanus,  Hamlet,  Macbeth, 
King  Lear. 

With  Illustrations,  Glossary  and  Notes.      Cloth,  35c.  complete. 
JUST     PUBLISHED. 
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A  fundamental  analysis  of  the  purpose  and  effect  of  the  different  types  of 
work  on  the  mind  of  the  pupil.  Each  topic  is  introduced  by  a  summary  of  all 
the  technical  psychologic  facts  the  teacher  need  know. 

METHODS    OF    TEACHING    IN    HIGH    SCHOOLS 

By  Samuel  Chester  Parker,  Professor  of  Educational  Methods  and  Dean  of 
the  College  of  Education,  The  University  of  Chicago.     $1.50. 

A  textbook  on  the  principles  underlying  classroom  instruction,  together  with 
practical  applications  in  detail  to  all  High  School  Subjects. 

EVERYDAY    PEDAGOGY 

By  Lillian  I.  Lincoln,  Supervisor  of  Training  in  the  State  Normal  School, 
Farmington,  Maine.      $1.00. 

This  is  a  practical  manual  for  the  assistance  of  teachers  in  organising  and 
managing  their  classes.  Discipline,  the  conduct  of  a  recitation,  opening  and 
closing  the  term,  and  preparing  school  'aids',  are  among  the  topics  treated. 
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Make  learning  to  read  a  joy.  When  the  child  discovers  for  himself 
the  first  word,  he  is  given  the  first  step  into  the  great  reading  world. 
If  the  little  tot  can  be  made  to  believe  in  the  pleasure  that  lies  in  this 
unexplored  realm  in  his  future,  which  can  only  be  attained  by  knowing 
these  queer  symbols  his  teacher  makes  upon  the  blackboard,  coming  to 
school  may  mean  something  worth  while  to  him. 

The  primary  teacher  has  the  honour  of  opening  the  gate  to  the  Fairy 
Land  of  Literature.  She  can  from  the  first  day  picture  to  him  the 
delight  of  owning  his  own  little  library — perhaps  only  a  rough  shelf  in 
the  corner  of  his  little  room — and  in  imagination  she  can  make  him  see 
himself  adding  book  by  book  until  his  shelf  has  become  too  small,  and 
he  has  to  add  another  and  yet  another  until  the  room  becomes  too  small 
and  in  imagination  the  walls  are  lined  with  shelves,  and  the  shelves  filled 
with  treasures  of  the  world's  wisdom.  He  sees  himself  to  manhood 
grown  sitting  among  his  books,  the  conscious  possessor  of  the  knowledge 
which  they  contain. 

If  the  primary  teacher  possesses  a  ready  skill  at  sketching,  she  can 
make  the  books  even  more  realistic  to  him  by  drawing  a  shelf  with  books 
upon  it.     Thus  she  will  begin  the  dream  which  she  must  help  to  fulfil. 

Granted  that  the  primary  teacher  can  give  the  pupils  the  desire  to 
read  then  she  must  at  the  same  time  furnish  him  with  the  means  by 
which  he  can  gratify  this  desire.  The  instrument  which  gives  him  the 
greatest  power  to  help  himself  is  the  phonic  one.  Therefore  with 
phonics  as  the  working  tool,  the  primary  teacher  can  give  good  literature 
from  the  first.  She  can  give  him  reading  matter  which  will  make  him 
want  to  read  and  both  his  life  and  that  of  his  teacher  will  be  brighter. 

In  regard  to  the  time  of  the  introduction  of  the  primer  I  know  that 
I  differ  from  many.  I  do  not  think  that  the  primer  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  pupils  until  they  have  mastered  the  elements  of  sound  and 
have  the  power  to  grasp  a  sentence  as  a  unit.  I  still  contend  that  much 
of  the  painful  "word  reading"  would  be  avoided  if  the  blackboard  were 
used  until  the  interest  of  the  pupil  had  been  aroused  to  such  an  intensity 
that,  turning  to  the  reader  he  would  find  with  pleasure  and  surprise, 
that  he  could  read  at  sight. 

A  primary  teacher  should  never  allow  a  pupil  to  feel  that  there  is 
anything  new  in  the  transition  from  script  to  print.  If  the  blackboard 
lesson  has  been,  '  'Good  Morning,  little  bird',  said  Pussy",  she  may  turn 
at  once  to  the  page  in  the  primer,  and  show  the  similarity  between  the 
printed  forms  and  the  written  forms  of  the  words  and  the  pupils  will  be 
delighted  to  know  that  there  is  no  new  difficulty  to  face.  Two  or  three 
lessons  of  this  kind  in  rhyme  and  prose  will  soon  dissipate  any  feeling 
of  strangeness  and  the  children  will  read  the  print  as  readily  as  the 
script.     The  blackboard  lessons  used  in  transition  from  script  to  print 
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On  Getting  a  Fresh  Start 

To  many  the  opening-  of  the  School  Term  means  the  commence- 
ment of  a  career.  To  others  it  means  once  more  getting-  a  fresh 
start  in  life.  In  either  case,  how  important  to  commence  well!  And 
what  can  form  a  surer  foundation  for  financial  success  than  a  policy 
of  Life  Insurance— a  competence  if  you  live — an  estate  if  you  die. 
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Write  for  particulars.  The  enquiry  will  place  you  under  no  obligation 
whatever. 
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need  not  be  those  from  the  beginning  of  the  reader,  but  those  of  more- 
interest  farther  on. 

Cover  the  phonics  as  rapidly  as  possible  so  that  the  powers  of  the 
letters  may  be  known,  and  the  pupil  will  have  a  working  knowledge, 
then  give  him  work  to  do  and  stand  aside  and  let  him  do  it.  Let  him  see 
that  the  phonic  drill  is  a  necessity  and  teach  him  to  depend  upon  his 
knowledge  to  master  any  new  words  he  encounters.  I  am  perfectly 
aware  that  there  is  an  immense  amount  of  drill  work  necessary,  and  that 
this  drill  must  be  kept  distinct  from  the  reading  lesson. 

She  must  drill  and  drill  well,  but  insist  upon  the  pupil  using  for  him- 
self his  stock  of  knowledge  in  pronouncing  new  words.  She  must  help 
him  only  when  he  cannot  help  himself.  During  the  drill  periods  much 
time  should  be  devoted  to  ear  training. 

To-day  we  are  deluged  with  devices  to  aid  in  the  presentation  of 
phonics.  These  are  good  in  reviews  and  individual  cases,  but  children 
do  not  require  quite  so  much  entertainment  as  we  suppose.  Why  should 
we  give  work  in  disguise?  Let  the  children  have  the  joy  of  accomplish- 
ing something  real.  I  shall  never  forget  the  rapture  which  overspread 
the  face  of  a  little  fellow,  who  for  months  had  failed  to  respond  to  any 
lesson.  "I  can't"  was  his  only  answer.  Suddenly  one  morning,  a 
gleam  of  intelligence  came  into  his  eyes,  and  he  grasped  his  pencil  and 
drew  the  correct  form  of  a  letter.  The  ability  to  go  quietly  and  cheer- 
fully to  work  and  keep  at  it  until  something  is  satisfactorily  concluded 
is  a  possession  which  we  cannot  overlook  in  planning  the  work  of  the 
pupils  in  reading.  If  the  work  is  within  the  power  of  the  pupils,  and  the 
teacher  can  make  them  believe  it  worth  while  doing,  they  will  do  it. 

Do  not  run  away  with  the  idea  that  primary  pupils  desire  poems  and 
stories  clothed  in  the  simplest  words.  Childish  memories  recall  the  fact 
that  a  feeling  of  disgust  was  often  occasioned  by  older  persons  thinking 
it  necessary  to  explain  their  language.  The  best  teacher  I  ever  knew 
taught  far  beyond  the  age  of  his  pupils  and  childhood  associations  move- 
most  strongly  to-day. 

Mrs.  Browning's  "Lost  Bower"  may  seem  beyond  a  child's  under- 
standing, but  the  rhythm  will  appeal  at  least.  It  is  impossible  to  tell 
when  the  full  understanding  of  a  selection  will  dawn  upon  a  child. 

Some  primary  teachers  make  the  mistake  of  keeping  pupils  too  long 
upon  one  selection  in  the  primer  thus  killing  interest  and  increasing  the 
danger  of  rote-reading — that  is  repeating  words  which  he  cannot  recog- 
nize upon  the  printed  page.  A  question  which  I  frequently  ask  is  this: 
1 ' How  can  we  usually  tell  a  new  word ? "  "By  sounding  it "  is  the  reply. 
Make  it  seem  as  great  a  disgrace  to  memorize  a  lesson  without  being  able 
to  recognise  the  words  as  to  count  on  the  fingers  in  the  addition  of 
numbers. 
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NATURE    STUDY    LIBRARY 

Recommended    by    the    Department    of   Education    of   Ontario. 

NEW    CANADIAN    BIRD    BOOK 

By  W.  T.  MacClement,  M.A.,  D.Sc, 

Professor,  Queen's  Un {versify*  Kingston ,    Can. 

/.A      FULL    PAGE    ILLUSTRATIONS     /A 
UU  |N    NATURAL    COLOURS  OU 

Dr.  MacClement's  book  has  the  endorsement  of  Natural  History  Students 
and  Ornithologists  throughout  the  Dominion.  Every  bird  of  Canada  is  described 
in  a  concise  and  interesting  manner. 

This  is  a  Canadian  Product  in  every  respect.  Do  riot  confuse  this  work 
with  a  so-called  "Canadian  Bird  Book"  which  is  in  fact  an  American  Bird  Book; 
although  the  word  "Canadian"  in  "Box  Car  Letters"  appears  on  the  first  page 
it  is  made  prominent  in  no  other  place  in  the  book. 

Dr.  MacClement's  bird  book  has  been  placed  on  the  approved  list 

of  books  for  school  libraries  by  the  Department  of  Education  of  Ontario.  The 
first  edition  has  been  practically  exhausted,  and  we  are  going  to  press  with  a 
new  edition. 

The  price  of  this  book,  nicely  bound  in  cloth,  post  paid,  is  $2.50. 


NATURE    STUDY    LESSONS 

By  G.  A.  Cornish,  B.A., 

Lecturer  in  Science  in  the  Faculty  of  Education,  University  of  Toronto. 

A  most  popular  volume  on  How  to  Study  the  Birds.  31  lessons  on  birds, 
bird  food,  beaks,  eggs,  migration,  etc.,  etc.,  enable  the  teacher  to  present  the 
required  work  On  birds  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner.  Pictures  in  colours, 
photographs,  and  drawings  add  much  to  the  utility  of  this  work.      Cloth,  $1.00. 

This  book  has  also  been  listed  bv  the  Department  of  Education  of  Ontario. 

The  New  Canadian  Bird  Book  and  Nature  Study  Lessons, 

both  in  one  volume,  cloth,  post  paid,  for  $3.00. 

Dr.  MacClement's  book  gives  a  description  of  every  bird  of  Canada,  with 
coloured  illustrations  of  members  of  Families,  while  Mr.  Cornish  takes  up  the 
method  of  studying  and  teaching  the  subject  of  birds. 

Order  now.  Sign  and  return  the  coupon  and  the  book  will  be  sent  promptly. 
Payment  may  be  made  within  60  days  from  date  of  order.  State  which  book  or 
books  you  wish,  the  total  price  and  when  you  wish  to  make  payment.  Begin  the 
school  year  right.      Get  these  two  books  on  birds. 
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Much  supplementary  and  sight  reading  should  be  given  to  prevent 
monotony,  and  to  enlarge  the  powers  of  the  pupils  to  read  fluently  at 
sight.  Stories  and  poems  containing  movement  and  action  appeal  to 
primary  pupils  and  they  show  their  pleasure  by  the  free  and  easy  way 
with  which  they  read.  The  eagerness  to  read  becomes  almost  feverish 
and  the  droning  tone  of  the  old  primer  type  gives  way  before  the  hunger 
to  read  and  the  joy  experienced  in  conquering  the  difficulties  of  learning 
to  read. 

This  joy  can  only  be  kept  by  Reading,  Reading,  Reading,  with  a 
capital  letter  for  each  repetition  of  the  word,  and  then  Reading  again! 


Book  Review 

Ancient  History  and  Readings  in  Ancient  History,  by  Hutton  Webster,  Ph.D.,. 
Professor  in  the  University  of  Nebraska.  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  New  York.  Introduction 
Prices  $1.50  and  $1.00.  Mr.  Webster  has  in  the  665  pages  of  his  history  given  an  account 
designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  elementary  student  of  near  Eastern  and  Mediter- 
ranean History  from  the  earliest  times  to  814  A.D.  There  are  many  features  in  the 
plan  of  this  work  which  merit  unequivocal  praise,  in  particular  the  place  given  to  geo- 
graphy, art,  literature  and  religion  and  the  attempt  made  to  deal  with  the  social,  in- 
dustrial and  commercial  life  of  the  Ancients.  The  illustrations  from  photographs 
are  exceptionally  well  done,  and  the  interesting  selection  of  subjects  represented  by  the 
small  pictures  in  the  text  is  at  once  original  and  suggestive.  The  place  given  to  arch- 
aeology in  this  modern  work  is  noteworthy  and  if  this  publication  is  widely  used  may 
well  help  to  stimulate  an  enthusiasm  for  such  study.  The  present  writer  wishes  to 
point  out  what  he  considers  to  be  faults  in  the  volumes  under  discussion.  The  accounts 
given  of  the  leading  battles  in  Greek  history  are  without  exception  untrustworthy; 
it  were  better  far  simply  to  mention  the  results  of  these  engagements  with  a  brief  com- 
ment than  to  attempt  to  offer  descriptions  which  are  at  best  incomplete  and  mis- 
leading. Dr.  Webster  would  do  well  to  consider  the  accounts  given  of  the  battles  of  the 
Persian  War  in  the  work  of  the  best  authority  on  the  subject,  Dr.  Grundy,  whose  work 
"The  Great  Persian  War"  (John  Murray:  London,  1901)  is  not  even  mentioned  in  his 
bibliography.  This  criticism  may  be  thought  arbritrary  or  at  least  of  interest  only  to 
the  specialist,  but  what  can  one  say  in  defence  of  the  inclusion  of  Mark  and  Luke  in  the 
catalogue  of  the  apostles?  [P.  518,  v.  3:  "Out  of  this  grew  the  four  Gospels,  ascribed 
to  the  apostles,  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke  and  John".]  On  page  221  of  the  "Readings" 
we  have  "  Publicus  Clodius,"  an  error  carefully  perpetuated  in  the  index.  The  defects 
of  this  Ancient  History  are  only  exemplified  by  the  errors  above  noticed.  The  style  in 
which  the  work  is  written  is  undistinguished,  and  frequently  gives  one  the  impression 
of  triviality  and  lack  of  clearness.  It  is  indeed  a  pity  that  so  well-intentioned  labour 
has  not  produced  a  better  result.  The  present  writer  is  led  to  believe  that  the  success 
of  the  venture  is  completely  assumed  in  the  publishing  world ;  he  can  only  advise  teachers 
who  may  use  the  books  to  do  so  with  caution:  their  best  features  would  make  the 
volumes  an  excellent  basis  of  study,  and  the  appeal  to  a  child's  most  intelligent  inter- 
ests might  well  be  made  through  their  agency.  E.  A.  d. 
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Best  Shakespeare  Texts 

The  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Edition  of  Shakespeare's  plays  is  ab- 
solutely the  best  student's  and  teacher's  edition  of  these  famous  dramas. 
Each  volume  is  bound  in  handsome,  durable  cloth  covers  and  the  paper 
and  printing-  are  both  of  the  highest  grade.  The  text  of  the  play  is 
annotated  with  marginal  notes,  a  convenience  which  every  student  will 
appreciate,  the  explanation  being  practically  opposite  the  word  or 
passage  which  it  explains. 

In  addition  to  the  notes  each  volume  contains  :  (1)  A  narrative  of 
Shakespeare's  life  ;  (2)  date  of  composition  of  the  play,  publication,  etc. ; 
(3)  distinctive  features  of  the  play  ;  (4)  sources  of  the  plot,  etc.  ;  (5) 
classification  and  explanation  ;  (6)  characters  of  the  play,  a  detailed 
study  ;  (7)  departures  from  original  story,  or  alterations  made  by 
Shakespeare  ;  (8)  story  of  the  play  ;  (9)  time  of  action  of  different 
parts;  (10)  supplementary  notes  by  act  and  scene;  (11)  puns,  stage 
expressions,  legal  expressions,  etc.  ;  (12)  Shakespearian  grammar 
illustrated  from  the  play;  (13)  metrical  construction;  (14)  hints  on 
paraphrasing;  (15)  classical  and  other  proper  names;  (16)  maps, 
genealogical  tables,  etc.;  (17)  glossary  of  uncommon  words;  (18) 
examination  questions  on  the  play  ;  (19)  works  of  reference  ;  (20) 
suggested  variations  from  text.  No  other  edition  published  gives  half 
this  information. 

The    following    titles    can    be    supplied  :     Macbeth,      As  You  Like   It, 

Julius  Caesar,  Merchant  of  Venice,  Midsummer  Night's  Dream, 
Hamlet,  Tempest,  Coriolanus,  King  Richard  II,  Henry  V. 

Price  Each  50  cents,  post  paid 


Books  on  Vital  Questions 

THE  SCIENCE   OF  A  NEW  LIFE.       By  John  Cowan,   M.D. 

Price,  $2.00 

TOKOLOGY.      By  Alice  B.   Stockham,   M.D. 

A  book  for  every  woman.  .....         Price,  $2.25 

SEXOLOGY.      By  William  H.   Walling,   M.D. 

Natural  questions  very  plainly  answered.  -         -  Price,  $2.00 

We  can  supply  any  dictionary    published,   or  any  book  of  any  kind 
published  and  at  the  best   discounts. 

Send  for  our  Catalogues. 

McClelland,  goodchild  &  stewart,  limited 

Publishers  and  Dealers  in  the  Books  of  all  Publishers 
266-268    KINCx    STREET    WEST,    TORONTO 
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The  Teacher's  Montaigne,  by  Geraldine  E.  Hodgson.  London,  Blackie  &  Son. 
1915.  Harold  Copp,  Toronto.  224  pages.  Price  2s.  6d.  net.  In  this  volume  a 
selection  of  Montaigne's  essays,  which  have  a  direct  bearing  on  education,  is  given. 
There  is  a  long  epilogue  and  a  still  longer  introduction,  but  the  author,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, seems  confused  with  her  weight  of  learning.  Instead  of  sticking  to  her  task  she 
wanders  amiably  along  wherever  fancy  leads  and  in  the  end  there  are  few  authorities 
upon  education  from  Plato  to  Matthew  Arnold  who  fail  to  receive  mention.  Yet  the 
excellence  of  the  translations  justifies  the  commendation  of  the  work.  p.  s. 

/  Serve,  by  George  H.  Green.  (A  Handbook  of  Personal  Service).  London:  A.  & 
C.  Black,  1915.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  Toronto.  Pages  xii+132.  The  great  European 
War  has  developed  a  greater  desire  for  personal  service  than  anything  that  has  ever 
happened  before.  Yet  the  need  for  service  is  ever  present.  "I  Serve"  is  well-written 
in  a  style  suitable  for  boys  and  girls  of  adolescent  age.  For  boy  scouts  it  might  well 
serve  as  a  supplement  to  Baden  Powell's  volume.  There  are  valuable  lists  of  subjects 
for  essays  and  debate  at  the  end  of  each  chapter,  and  the  volume  is  provided  with  a  full 
bibliography.  P.  s. 

Rambles  in  Rural  England,  by  William  J.  Claxton.  London:  George  G.  Harrap 
&  Company,  1915.  188  pages.  Price  Is.  The  book  is  intended  to  give  a  picture  of 
rural  life  in  England.  If  a  visitor  followed  the  itinerary  outlined  in  the  book  he  would 
get  a  very  good  idea  of  England — the  real  England  which  is  far  removed  from  factories 
and  towns.  The  book  is  well  illustrated  and  would  make  a  good  supplementary  reader 
for  Canadian  children.  P.  S. 

Studies  Introductory  to  a  Theory  of  Education,  by  E.  T.  Campagne.  Cambridge, 
at  the  University  Press,  1915,  pages  ix+133.  This  is  a  weighty  work  though  packed  in 
small  compass.  It  is  not  a  book  for  the  dilletante — though  its  style  is  comparable  with 
that  of  Lamb,  Addison  or  Steele.  It  gives  a  fair  interpretation  of  the  idealistic  philoso- 
phy of  education  and  can  be  warmly  recommended  to  those  students  who  desire  to 
delve  deep  and  tackle  fundamental  problems.  p.  s. 

Essentials  of  Biology,  by  George  William  Hunter.  448  pages.  Published  by 
American  Book  Company.  This  is  an  elementary  textbook  dealing  with  a  course 
of  study  in  botany  and  zoology  for  the  first  year  in  High  School.  It  covers  much  more 
ground  than  could  be  thoroughly  taught  in  a  year,  provided  the  requisite  laboratory 
and  field  work  was  performed.  It  is  well  written  and  well  illustrated.  The  ecological 
side  is  strongly  emphasized  as  it  should  be  in  elementary  work.  It  is  a  book  well  worth 
reading.  G.  A.  C. 

The  First  Year  of  Science,  by  John  C.  Hessler,  Ph.D.  458  pages.  Published  by 
Benj.  H.  Sanborn  &  Co.  This  book  covers  a  field  of  science  work  that  is  fast  becoming 
popular  in  the  United  States  as  a  first  year's  course  for  Secondary  Schools.  It  includes 
all  the  sciences  ordinarily  taught  in  secondary  schools:  physics,  chemistry,  botany, 
zoology,  physiology,  hygiene  and  physical  geography.  This  is  certainly  a  formidable 
amount  of  work  for  a  single  year  and  it  is  a  question  whether  such  a  course  is  to  be 
recommended.  Nevertheless  the  book  is  an  excellent  one  and  well  worth  having  in 
every  science  master's  library.  G.  A.  c. 

Stories  from  Northern  Myths,  by  Emilie  Kip  Baker.  Published  by  the  Macmillan 
•Company,  New  York.  272  pages.  A  very  attractive  volume;  well  written,  splendidly 
illustrated,  printed  in  large  "story-book"  type.  It  is  just  such  an  edition  of  the  old 
Norse  legends  as  young  students  will  read  with  great  interest.  H.  G.  M. 
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"Compare  the  Work" 

Judge  the  Royal  Standard  Typewriter  by  the  quality  of  the 
work  it  turns  out — the  clear-cut  appearance — the  perfect 
alignment  of  all  the  type.  It  produces  the  most  perfect 
typewriter   work. 

Judge  the  Royal  by  its  speed  and  ease  of  operation.  The  light 
adjustable  touch  and  roller  trip  escapement — EXCLUSIVE 
ROYAL  FEATURES — make  it  possible  to  turn  out  the 
greatest  amount  of  work  with   the  least  effort. 

Judge  the  Royal  by  its  EXCLUSIVE  time-saving  devices:— 
Double  Shift  Lock  Release,  Card  Holding  Attachment, 
Double  Paper  Guides,  Stencil  Cutter,  Long  Paper  Carriage, 
Tilting  Paper  Table  and  Hinged  Ribbon  Cups.  These,  as 
well  as  Back  Space  Key,  Two-Color  Ribbon,  Tabulator, 
Automatic  Ribbon  Reverse  and  Double  Margin  Release, 
make  it  by  far  the  most  efficient  typewriter  in   the  world. 

Judge  the  Royal  from  the  standpoint  of  Durability.  It  has  1,000 
less  working  parts  than  any  other  standard  machine.  It  is 
built  of  the  best  materials  that  money  can  buy;  in  the  most 
efficient  typewriter  factory  in  the  world.  It  is  the  only 
typewriter  guaranteed  by  the  manufacturers  for  a  period  of 
two  years. 

REMEMBER IT'S  THE  NEW   MODEL. 


Get  the  facts      - 

Write  us  for  our  des- 
criptive catalogue  S  and  full 
information  on  the  "  Best 
built  typewriter  in  the  world". 


FIELD,  LOVE  &  HOUSE 


4T  Richmond  St.  W. 


TORONTO 


Phone  Main  2*57 
Agencies  in   principal  Canadian   Cities. 
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Notes  and  News 

[Readers  are  requested  to  send  in  news  items  tor  this  department]. 

Mr.  M.  O'Brien,  for  the  past  fifteen  years  Separate  School  Inspector 
for  Eastern  Ontario,  will,  as  a  consequence  of  receiving  an  appoint- 
ment as  Secretary  of  the  Educational  Council  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Bishops  of  Ontario,  leave  Peterborough  and  take  up  his  residence  in 
Toronto.  He  has  had  large  educational  experience  as  headmaster  of 
Lindsay  and  Peterboro'  Separate  Schools,  and  also  member  of  the  staff 
of  the  Peterboro'  Collegiate  Institute  till  appointed  Provincial  Separate 
School  Inspector  by  the  Ross  Government  in  1900.  He  will  be  greatly 
missed  as  a  citizen  and  as  a  member  of  the  local  Speakers'  Patriotic 
League,  in  which  he  has  been  active. — The  Toronto  Globe. 

Chas.  E.  Joyce,  M.A.,  formerly  teacher  of  mathematics  in  Weyburn 
Collegiate  Institute,  has  been  made  Principal  and  James  Grant,  M.A., 
of  Chauvin,  Alberta,  has  been  appointed  to  the  Weyburn  staff. 

R.  J.  Sinclair  of  Listowel  and  Miss  Enid  McGregor  of  Durham  are 
teaching  science  and  classics  respectively  in  Tillsonburg  High  School. 

Miss  Ida  M.  Mara,  formerly  Principal  of  Chapleau  Public  School, 
is  now  Principal  of  Agincourt  Continuation  School. 

Mr.  A.  B.  Steer,  B.A.,  of  Niagara  Falls,  formerly  of  the  Cobourg  and 
Calgary  Collegiates  and  of  the  University  of  Richmond,  Va.,  has  been 
appointed  Principal  of  the  Watford  High  School  as  successor  to  Mr.  C. 
Potter,  M.A.,  who,  after  a  long  period  of  efficient  service,  has  retired 
from  the  work  in  Watford. — The  Toronto  Globe. 

A.  G.  Hooper,  M.A.,  for  the  past  two  years  classical  master  of  Lindsay 
Collegiate  Institute,  has  resigned  to  accept  the  position  of  classical 
master  at  Kelvin  Technical  High  School,  Winnipeg. 

Miss  I.  Robinson  of  Todmorden  is  now  teaching  in  Woburn  Public 
School. 

H.  Vernon  Clarke  and  Victor  E.  Bullock  of  the  class  of  1914-15  in 
the  Faculty  of  Education,  Queen's  University,  have  been  appointed  to 
the  Public  School  staff  in  Belleville. 

A.  T.  Batstone  of  Prescott  is  now  Principal  of  Bruce  Mines  Continua- 
tion School. 

Mr.  P.  F.  McNaughton,  for  six  years  teacher  of  the  Donegal  School 
in  Elma  Township,  Perth,  has  accepted  a  position  on  the  teaching  staff 
-of  the  Collingwood  schools. — Exchange. 

J.  M.  Cameron  of  Glanford  Station  is  now  Principal  of  Oil  Springs 
■Continuation  School. 
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The  Simplest  System  of  Writing 

tiTSAAC    PITMAN    Phonography  is  ation,    and    the    co-operation    of  over 

-*-      conceded  to  be  the  most  simple,  three    million    successful  practitioners, 

legible,    brief  and    logical     system    of  Everything  that  brains  and  experience 

writing    in    existence.       Its   publishers  can    accomplish    has    been    applied   to 
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Six  first-class  teachers  received  appointments  this  summer  in  the 
inspectorate  of  South  Hastings,  Belleville  and  Trenton  and  one  teacher 
in  the  inspectorate,  J.  M.  Bell  of  Frankford,  secured  a  First  Class  certifi- 
cate from  the  Faculty  of  Education,  University  of  Toronto,  in  May  last. 

Miss  Jessie  McKenna  of  the  class  of  T2-'13  in  the  Faculty  of  Educa- 
tion, Toronto,  has  resigned  her  school  in  South  Hastings  to  enter  the 
Faculty  of  Arts,  Queen's  University. 

Miss  Florence  Roberts  of  the  class  of  '13-' 14  in  the  Faculty  of  Educa- 
tion, Toronto,  has  been  appointed  to  the  Public  School  staff  in  Belleville. 

The  following  students  in  the  class  of  1914-15  in  the  Faculty  of 
Education,  University  of  Toronto*  are  teaching  this  year  in  the  schools 
indicated:  V.  C.  Quarry,  B.A.,  in  St.  Catharines  Collegiate  Institute; 
L.  H.  Kirby,  B.A.,  in  Oakwood  Collegiate  Institute,  Toronto;  Miss 
Lucy  Grant  in  Belleville  Public  Schools;  Miss  Lillian  Sweetman  in 
Deseronto  Public  Schools;  Miss  Mollie  A.  Park  near  her  home  in  South 
Hastings;  Miss  Viola  M.  Gibson  in  Beamsville  Public  School;  Miss  A. 
Helen  Cass  in  Connaught  Public  School,  Ottawa;  E.  J.  Sirrs  is  Principal 
of  Sandwich  Public  School;  Miss  M.. Irene  Glasgow  is  assistant  in  Merlin 
Continuation  School;  Miss  Flora  M.  Gillis  in  Sonya  Public  School; 
Miss  Cora  Grant  in  Demorestville  Public  School;  Miss  Isabel  Kenyon 
in  Westport  Public  School;  Wilfrid  B.  Wallen  in  Kenmore;  Stafford 
Balkwill  in  Gilford;  Miss  Gladys  Spindler  in  Nobleton  Public  School; 
Miss  Lela  G.  McBride  is  assistant  in  Port  Dover  High  School;  Miss 
Evalyn  Stark  in  Staples  Public  School;  Miss  Cora  Morrow  in  Conway 
Public  School;  Miss  Gladys  M.  Hutchinson  in  Corbetton  Public  School; 
Miss  Margaret  I.  Crockard  at  Forest;  Miss  Evalyn  G.  Hicks  in  Wroxeter 
Public  School;  Charles  D.  Jones,  B.A.,  in  Cream  Hill  Mine  Public 
School;  Miss  Jennie  Mills  in  Perth  Public  School. 

These  students  of  the  above  class  were  appointed  to  Toronto  Public 
Schools:  D.  S.  Macpherson  (Annette  Street),  A.  T.  Hemphill  (Dufferin), 
H.  C.  Moore,  Peter  Muir,  Jas.  H.  Watt,  W.  P.  Buchanan,  N.  McD. 
Allen,  C.  M.  Arnott,  O.  G.  Kilty,  A.  Ford  King,  M.  R.  Shier,  H.  Heath, 
J.  T.  Norris,  Harvey  Gray,  P.  L.  Barber,  J.  G.  Gillanders,  H.  J.  Goodyear 
J.  P.  Hill,  Jas.  McClinton,  W.  R.  Shortt,  R.  H.  Wallace. 

Miss  Laverna  Stark  of  Greensville  is  now  teaching  in  the  Continua- 
tion School  at  Thamesville. 

The  Dominion  Parks  Branch  has  recently  issued  three  publications 
which  are  noteworthy  on  account  of  the  attractive  form  in  which  they 
are  printed  and  the  interesting  matter  they  contain.  They  are:  "Classi- 
fied Guide  to  Fish  and  their  Habitat,  Rocky  Mountains  Park";  "The 
Nakimu  Caves";  and  "Glaciers  of  the  Rockies  and  Selkirks."  The 
Fish  Guide  is  written  for  the  sportsman  and  naturalist  rather  than  the 
scientist.     It  is  a  compilation  of  first-hand  information  for  anglers  by 
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THE  BANK  OF  NOVA  SCOTIA 

Incorporated   1832 

Capital  $6,500,000  Reserve  $12,000,000 

Total  Assets  $90,000,000 

Seventeen   Branches   in  Toronto 
Savings  Accounts    Invited 

The  Bank's  affairs  have  been  audited  by  independent  Chartered 

Accountants  since  1906. 


|"N  the  Faculty  of  Education,  University  of  Toronto,  the  follow- 
ing Courses  are  given:    The  General  and  Advanced  Courses 
leading  to  Interim  Public  and  High  School  Certificates,   Courses 
for  Specialists'  Certificates,  Courses  for   Inspectors,  and  Courses 
preparing  for  the  examinations  for  Degrees  in  Pedagogy. 

For  information,  apply  to  the  Registrar  of  the  University,  or 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty  of  Education. 


When  writing  to  an 
Advertiser,  will  you 
please  remember  to 
tell  him  you  saw 
his   advertisement 

in 
"THE  SCHOOL" 


Get  a  Higher  Certificate 

TrOU  can  quality  for   your   non-professional 
W         Examination    by    the    aid    of   our    Cor- 
respondence   Courses.       Instruction     for 
Model  Entrance,  Normal  Entrance,  Entrance  to 
Faculty  of  Education,  and  similar  grades  in  all 
Provinces  ;     also     for     Matriculation     into    any 
University;   full  courses  on  any  subject  required. 
Our  courses  give  you  : 

(i)  Carefully  arranged  Lesson  outlines, 
questions,  exercises,  as  a  guide  to 
study. 

(2)  Prompt  and  thorough   correction  of  the 

tests  or  examinations    given    on   each 
lesson. 

(3)  The    privilege  of   asking   any    questions 

you     wish     regarding     your     studies, 
getting  solutions  tor  difficult  problems, 
etc. 
Thus  you  are  so  thoroughly  drilled  in   every 
part  of  every  subject  that  you  are  ready  for  any- 
thing  that  may   come  up  at  your   final   examin- 
ation. 

Write  us  fully  regarding  your  needs.  Let  us 
show  you  what  we  have  done  and  what  we  can 
do.  It  costs  you  nothing  to  find  out;  if  puts  you 
under  no  obligation;  and  it  may  mean  a  better 
position  and  higher  salary  in  the  near  future. 

Have  you  seen  our  list    of  Public  and 

High  School  Lesson  Helps  for  Teachers? 

If  not,  sent!  for  it . 

Canadian   Correspondence 
College,  Limited 

Dept.  G.  Toronto,  Canada. 
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one  who  has  fished  in  all  the  principal  waters  of  the  Park.  It  takes  up 
each  locality,  describes  the  best  means  of  reaching  it,  the  different 
varieties  of  fish  which  can  be  secured,  and  the  best  bait  to  use.  The 
second  pamphlet  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  formation,  character 
and  discovery  of  the  famous  Nakimu  Caves  near  Glacier,  B.C.  These 
interesting  natural  curiosities  are  supposed  to  be  about  40,000  years  old 
and  consist  of  a  series  of  underground  chambers,  some  of  them  fifty 
feet  high  and  more  than  two  hundred  feet  long,  hollowed  out  partly  by 
erosion  and  partly  by  volcanic  action,  and  opening  into  each  other  at 
different  levels.  The  walls  of  the  caves  are  covered  with  strange  flores- 
cent  limestone  formation  and  they  reverberate  to  the  roar  of  under- 
ground torrents.  "Glaciers  of  the  Rockies  and  Selkirks"  is  by  Dr. 
A.  P.  Coleman,  Professor  of  Geology  in  the  University  of  Toronto,  and 
bears  on  the  cover  an  attractive  reproduction  in  colour  of  a  sketch  of 
Mount  Ball,  one  of  the  picturesque  peaks  near  the  Divide.  Dr.  Coleman 
is  a  scientist  with  the  imagination  of  a  poet  and  he  has  written  the  story 
of  the  formation  and  work  of  the  Canadian  glaciers  with  all  his  well- 
known  literary  charm.  The  pamphlets  may  be  obtained  upon  applica- 
tion to  the  Dominion  Parks  Branch,  Ottawa,  without  charge. 

Miss  Lottie  V.  Middlebrook,  B.A.  '12,  (University  of  Toronto)  a 
former  member  of  the  Treherne  High  School  staff,  has  been  recently 
appointed  to  the  position  of  classics  and  moderns  teacher  in  the  Dauphin 
Collegiate  Institute. 

Miss  Lottie  P.  Leonard,  B.A.  '12  (University  of  Toronto),  formerly 
teacher  of  English  and  History  in  Whitby  High  School,  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  a  similar  position  on  the  staff  of  the  Dauphin  Collegiate 
Institute. 

A  club  for  men  of  the  Overseas  Forces  in  London  has  been  started 
by  the  Victoria  League,  as  a  practical  recognition  of  the  splendid  valour 
and  devotion  of  those  who  have  volunteered  to  come  from  all  parts  of 
the  world  to  offer  their  strength  and  their  lives  for  the  life  of  the  Empire. 
The  Club  is  at  Dorland  House,  16  Regent  Street  (between  Piccadilly 
Circus  and  Pall  Mall),  and  was  opened  on  June  3rd  by  Field-Marshal 
Lord  Grenfell. 

QUEBEC. 

A.  D'Arcy  Chapman,  M.A.,  has  been  appointed  headmaster,  and 
Miss  L.  Helen  Morison  and  Miss  Mabel  Dean  Price  have  been  appointed 
teachers  of  Macdonald  College  Academy. 

Inspector  W.  O.  Rothney,  B.A.,  B.D.,  Inspector  of  schools  for 
Richmond  and  Sherbrooke,  has  received  an  appointment  in  the  Provin- 
cial Normal  School  at  Macdonald  College. 
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£be   Bishop   Stracban  School 

FORTY-EIGHTH  YEAR 

Wy 

keham    Hall,    College    Street,    Toronto 

A  Church  Residential  and  Day  School  for  Girls 

FULL  MATRICULATION  COURSE 

Elementary  Work — Domestic   Arts,   Music  and    Painting-. 

Principal  - 

-Miss  Walsh                                                                             Vice-Principal— Miss  Nation 

PREPARATORY    SCHOOL 

423    AVENUE    ROAD 

Under  the  management  of  the  Bishop  Strachan  School. 

Head 

Mistress— Miss  R.  E.   Churchard,  Higher  Certificate  National  Froebel  Union. 

WSLiztminzttt  dalltQt,  ®0t0nt0 

a  IRestfcential  ano  £>a£  Scbool  for  (Bids 

Situated  Opposite  Queen's  Park,  Bloor  Street  W. 

Every  Educational  facility  provided.      Pupils  prepared  for  Senior  Matriculation. 

Music,  Art,  and  Physical  Education. 

The  School,  by  an  unfailing  emphasis  upon  the  moral  as  well  as  the  intellectual,  aims  at  the 
development  of  a  true  womanhood. 

John  A.  Paterson,  K.C.,  President. 

For  Calendar  apply   MRS.  A.   R.  GREGORY,  Principal. 


!•!?  Margaret  Eaton  School 
of  Literature  and  Expression 


NORTH  ST. 
TORONTO 


Mrs.  Scott-Raff 
Principal 


English  Literature,  French,  Physical 
Culture,  Voice  Culture,  Interpre- 
tation and    Dramatic   Art. 

School  reopens  October  1st. 

SEND  .FOR    CALENDAR 


Good  Advice 


"I    heard  of  you   through   a   well  pleased  and 
successful  pupil  of  yours.'' 

M.  S.  P..  Edmonton,  Alta. 
"I    have  been  advised    to    take    up    your    cor- 
respondence courses  in  Latin  and  French." 

A.  N.,  Estevan,  Sask. 
"Your  method  has  been  highly   recommended 
to    me    by    Mr.    A.     M.,   formerlv    of    Embro. 
Ontario."  P.  VV.  J.,  Regina,  Sask. 

LATIN,  FRENCH,  GERMAN,  SPANISH,  by  Mail 

L'ACADEMIE     DE     BRISAY 

414    BANK    ST.,    OTTAWA 


BISHOP  BETHUNE 
COLLEGE 

Oshawa,      -      Ontario 

Visitor:    The  Lord  Bishop  of  Toronto 

A  Residential  School  for  Girls 

Young  Children  also  received 

Preparation  for  the  Univer- 

-*-  sity,  Art  Department,  includ- 
ing drawing,  painting,  wood 
carving  and  art  needlework.  Tor- 
onto Conservatory  Degree  of 
A.T.C.M.  may  be  taken  at  the 
School.  Fine  healthful  situation. 
Tennis,  basketball,  skating,  snow- 
shoeing  and  other  outdoor  games. 

For  terms   and  particulars   apply 
to  the  Sister-in-charge,  or  to  the 

Sisters  of  St.  John  the  Divine 

Major  St. 

TORONTO 
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Miss  Edith  Doane  has  been  appointed  instructor  in  drawing  and 
Miss  Lynette  Wren  assistant  instructor  in  physical  training  in  the 
School  for  Teachers. 

J.  L.  Dashwood,  assistant  in  the  English  Department  of  the  School 
for  Teachers,  has  received  a  commission  in  the  Royal  Flying  Corps  and 
has  left  to  take  up  his  duties. 

The  following  new  teachers  have  received  appointments  in  Montreal: 
Misses  Marjory  Harris,  Helen  Hawke,  Florence  Hecht,  Doreen  Hicks, 
Estella  Hodge,  Margaret  Kerr,  Frances  Kinnear,  Theodora  Latimer, 
Beatrice  Annie  Leach,  Gertrude  Macfarlane,  Marion  A.  McNaughton, 
Harriet  Moss,  Georgia  Hill  Main,  Elizabeth  Massy-Bayly,  Hazel  Mavor, 
Edna  Morison,  Ruth  Palmer,  Brenda  Patton,  Isabel  Porteous,  Zelma 
Prather,  Ethel  Quigley,  Grace  Armour,  Margaret  Bryant,  Geraldine 
Childs,  Mary  Kathleen  Clarke,  Clyde  Corbett,  Greeta  Cornell,  Mildred 
Craven,  Elva  Crawford,  Dorothy  Cruikshank,  Alice  May  Drysdale, 
Gladys  Edie  Dyke,  Winnifred  Eakin,  Jean  Ferguson,  Dorothy  Findlay, 
Dora  Fineberg,  Rebecca  Franklin,  Muriel  Gillelan,  Julia  Richard,  Vera 
Richardson,  Mary  Robertson,  Edith  Scott,  Hilda  Weir  Wright,  Lillian 
Robinson. 

NOVA    SCOTIA. 

The  Summer  Session  of  the  Rural  Science  School  at  Truro  was 
successful  in  every  way.  One  hundred  and  fifty  students  attended  the 
science  classes.  Of  that  number  seventeen  were  graduates  and  volun- 
tarily returned  for  advanced  work. 

T.  M.  Hibbert,  B.A.,  has  resigned  the  position  of  Vice-Principal  in 
Truro  Academy.     He  is  succeeded  by  W.  J.  Cameron,  B.A.,  of  Advocate. 

Miss  Gladys  Marsters,  B.A.,  has  returned  from  her  teaching  in 
British  Columbia  and  has  accepted  the  principalship  of  Berwick  Schools. 

E.  Chesley  Allen,  Yarmouth,  has  published  a  very  comprehensive 
key  for  the  identification  of  our  local  birds. 

A  local  branch  of  the  Ontario  Entomological  Society  has  been  formed 
in  Nova  Scotia.  E.  Chesley  Allen,  Yarmouth,  is  President;  L.  A. 
DeWolfe,  Truro,  Vice-President;  and  W.  L.  Brittain,  Provincial  Entomo- 
logist, is  Secretary.  It  is  expected  that  a  comparatively  large  and  en- 
thusiastic membership  will  be  the  result  of  our  organization  meeting. 


While  travelling  through  the  rural  districts  a  book  salesman  approached  a  farmer 
and  stood  for  several  minutes  importuning  him  to  buy  the  book  he  was  selling.  Present- 
ly the  farmer  blinked  Ids  eyes  and  said,  "No,  it  ain't  no  use.  I  can't  read."  The 
salesman  paused  a  moment  and  then  said.  "But  you  must  have  some  one  in  your 
home  that  can  read.  Your  wife,  your  children, —  I  know  they  would  be  interested." 
"Yes,  my  daughter  can  read,"  replied  the  farmer,  "but  she's  got  a  book." 
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' '  Recti  cultus  pectora  roborant " 

Editorial  Notes 

The  Pension  Scheme. — Reports  from  the  Teachers'  Institutes  are 
altogether  favourable  to  the  Ontario  pension  scheme  for  teachers.  Its 
victory  is  now  assured.  Nothing  remains  for  its  friends  to  do  but  to 
stand  back  and  await  the  action  of  the  Legislative  Assembly.  That 
action  may  be  delayed  by  the  burdens  of  the  war.  It  will  not  be  per- 
manently arrested. 

THE  SCHOOL  and  the  War.— In  October,  1914,  the  Department 
of  Education  of  Ontario  directed  the  schools  of  the  Province  to  add  to 
their  curricula  'the  war,  its  causes  and  the  interests  at  stake'.  The 
Departmental  examination  papers  of  June,  1915,  contained  questions 
upon  the  new  subject,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  war  played  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  various  promotion  examinations  of  the  Province. 

To  assist  the  teachers  in  organising  for  use  in  the  schools  the  vast 
mass  of  available  information  The  School  issued  a 'special  War  Number 
in  March,  1915,  and  continued  its  discussion  of  war  topics  in  the  three 
following  numbers.  The  School's  action  was  so  timely  and  the  result 
so  satisfactory  that  a  similar  course  will  be  followed  during  the  school 
year  1915-16.  Special  articles  on  the  war  will  appear  in  the  Autumn 
numbers  and  the  January  number  will  begin  such  a  systematic  presenta- 
tion of  war  topics  as  might  meet  the  needs  of  the  various  classes  of 
schools. 

Correspondence  Courses. — Are  you  willing  to  improve  your  pro- 
fessional status?  Do  you  wish  to  obtain  an  Elementary  Commereiil 
certificate  or  a  Commercial  Specialist  certificate  while  teaching?  Or  a 
Normal  Entrance  certificate?  Or  a  Faculty  Entrance  certificate?  If 
so,  prepare  for  the  free  Summer  instruction  for  these  certificates  by 
Correspondence  Courses.  Now  is  the  time  to  begin.  The  Secretary  of 
the  University  Extension,  Toronto,  will  tell  you  how  to  begin. 


"  The  most  important  and  pressing  educational  problems  to-day  are 
those  which  have  to  do  with  the  betterment  of  rural  education1'.  Is  this 
quotation  in  accordance  with  the  facts?  In  order  to  obtain  for  its  readers 
an  answer  to  the  foregoing  question,  The  School  makes  the  following  offer: 

I -'(Hi 
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For  the  best  statement  of  any  important  problem  which  a  rural  school  teacher 
has  to  face,  and  a  proposed  solution  of  the  problem,  a  two-years1  subscription 
will  be  given;  for  the  second  best,  one  year's  subscription. 
The  conditions  of  the  contest  are  as  follows: 

(1)  The  statement  of  the  problem  and  its  solution  must  not  be  longer  than 
450  words. 

(2)  The  essay  must  be  the  work  of  a  teacher  who  is  engaged  in  a  one- 
roomed  rural  school. 

(3)  Essays  will  be  valued  by  a  committee  of  three  chosen  from  the  staff 
of  the  Faculty  of  Education,  University  of  Toronto. 

(4)  All  essays  must  reach  this  office  before  November  15th,  1915. 


Feeblemindedness  produces  more  pauperism,  degeneracy  and  crime 
than  any  other  one  force.  Its  cost  is  beyond  our  comprehension. — A.  W. 
Butler. 

Ideals  are  like  stars.  You  will  not  succeed  in  touching  them  with 
your  hands;  but,  like  the  seafaring  man  on  the  desert  of  waters,  you 
choose  them  as  your  guides,  and,  following  them,  you  eventually  reach 
your  destiny. — Carl  Schurz. 


The  day  returns  and  brings  us  the  petty  round  of  irritating  con- 
cerns and  duties.  Help  us  to  play  the  man,  help  us  to  perform  them 
with  laughter  and  kind  faces,  let  cheerfulness  abound  with  industry. 
Give  us  to  go  blithely  on  our  business  all  this  day,  bring  us  to  our  resting 
beds  weary  and  content  and  undishonoured,  and  grant  us  in  the  end  the 
gift  of  sleep. — Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 


In  the  deepest  and  truest  lives  the  divine  "I  ought"  is  far  more 
powerful  than  the  human  "you  must". — Frank  V.  Irish. 


Great  minds  have  purposes,  others  have  wishes.  Little  minds  are 
tamed  and  subdued  by  misfortune;  but  great  minds  rise  above  them. — 
Washington  Irving. 


"Art  is  the  expression  of  man's  joy  in  his  work,  and  all  the  joy  that 
you  weave  into  a  fabric  comes  out  again  and  belongs  to  the  individual 
who  has  the  soul  to  appreciate." — Selected. 


"Four  things  come  not  back— the  spoken  word,  the  sped  arrow,  the 
past  life,  the  neglected  opportunity." — Hazlitt. 


On  Pronouncing  Latin 

{Second  Paper) 

PROFESSOR  H.  J.   CRAWFORD,  B.A., 
Faculty    of    Education,    University    of    Toronto 

1.T  is  essential  to  recognise  the  syllable.  A  word  has  as  many  syllables 
as  il  has  "vowels  separately  pronounced".  For  this  purpose 
diphthongs  count  as  single  vowels,  but  the  consonantal  i  and  u 
must  not  be  confused  with  vowels.  Thus  Ae-ne-as  and  con-sue-vi  have 
three  syllables.  A  single  consonant  goes  with  the  following  vowel, 
whereas  two  consonants  are  divided,  as  ma-gis-ter.  Certain  combina- 
tions of  consonants  which  run  easily  together  are  treated  like  single  con- 
sonants. These  are  fifteen  in  all,  consisting  of  /,  p,  b,  c,  g  followed  by 
I  or  r,  t  and  d  followed  by  r,  and  gu,  qu,  sit.  Hence  pa-tris,  la-te-brae, 
re-qui-es-co,  de-sue-tus.  In  poetry  the  exigencies  of  metre  often  require 
these  combinations  to  be  divided.  Thus  pa-tris  becomes  pat-ris,  when 
the  metre  demands  that  the  first  syllable  should  be  long.  This  division 
occurs  also  in  composition,  as  sub-la-tus,  ab-ri-pi-o.  In  the  case  of  more 
than  two  consonants,  the  division  falls  before  the  last  consonant  or  its 
equivalent  combination,  as  cons-cis-co,  pa-lus-tris.  For  purposes  of 
syllabification,  the  aspirate  may  be  ignored,  thus  pul-cher.  The  recog- 
nition of  syllables  is  important,  because  the  correct  pronunciation  of 
Latin  depends  so  much  upon  an  accurate  knowledge  of  syllable  length. 
The  length  of  the  syllable  must  not  be  confused  with  the  length  of  the 
contained  vowel.  When  we  use  the  terms  "long"  and  "short"  of  vowels 
or  syllables  in  Latin,  we  mean  that  "short"  is  to  be  taken  as  the  unit  of 
rime  measure,  equivalent  to  one  "time"  or  pendulum  beat,  and  that 
"long"  is  to  be  regarded  as  equivalent  to  two  "times"  or  beats,  being 
twice  the  length  of  "short".  This  may  seem  artificial  but  is  sufficient 
for  ordinary  practice.  Now  if  the  contained  vowel  is  long,  the  syllable 
is  naturally  long.  But  a  short  vowel  may  appear  in  a  long  syllable,  if 
the  vowel  is  followed  immediately  by  two  consonants.  Strictly  speaking, 
it  is  not  the  consonants  which  add  length,  but  the  pause  which  separates 
them.  Thus  in  the  line,  dividimus  muros  et  moenia  pandimus  urbis,  the 
first  mus  is  a  syllable  "long  by  position",  the  second  mus  is  short.  The 
vowel  is  short  in  each  of  these  syllables,  and  is  so  pronounced;  it  is  the 
syllable  and  not  the  vowel  which  becomes  long  by  position. 

The  Romans  disliked  the  clashing  of  a  final  vowel  with  the  initial 
vowel  of  the  next  word.     This  hiatus  they  avoided  by  slurring  it,  that 

[203] 
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is  to  say,  by  pronouncing  it  lightly  and  shortly  and  running  it  on  to 
the  following  word.  Compare  the  English  "await  alike  the" inevitable 
hour".  This  is  often  called  elision  but  slurring  describes  it  better.  . 
When  the  two  vowels  are  the  same,  the  first  is  suppressed  entirely. 
Thus  quaeque  ipse  =  qtiaequ  ipse,  but  ergo  omnis  =  ergomnis.  In  con- 
nection with  elision,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  a  final  m  preceded  by  a  vowel 
and  an  initial  h  followed  by  a  vowel  may  be  virtually  ignored.  For 
example  the  words  " quamquam  animus  meminisse  horret"  may  be 
represented  quamqii 'animus  meminisse horret. 

Since  one  must  know  the  natural  length  of  all  vowels  in  order  to  pro- 
nounce accurately,   it  would  be  well   for  beginners  to  mark  the  long 
vowels  of  every  new  word.    As  exceptions  are  so  numerous,  mere  rules 
are  of  little  service;  and  at  any  rate  grammars  provide  these.    Accord- 
ingly I  pass  by  Mr.  Westaway's  chapter  on  this  topic  and  come  to  that 
on   "hidden  quantity".     In  the  great  majority  of  Latin  words  as  of 
English,  a  vowel  followed  by  two  consonants  is  short.     Still  there  are 
many  exceptions  and  many  cases  where  our  knowledge  is  incomplete, 
because  the  evidence  is  scanty.    The  quantity  of  many  vowels  followed 
by  two  consonants  is  then  said  to  be  "hidden".    But  we  must  be  careful 
to  pronounce  such  a  vowel  long,  when  it  is  known  to  be  long.    Vowels 
are  always  long  before  ns  and  nf,  as  monens,  conficio.    Also  the  vowel  is 
long  before  ct  or  cs  when  c  comes  from  g.    Compare  rectum  with  dictum. 
Again  the  vowel  is  usually  long  before  gn  as  in  cognosco  and  before  sc 
in  verbs   n  sco,  as  cresco.     It  is  best  for  the  learner  to  make  for  himself 
a  list  of  other  words  where  the  vowel  is  long  before  two  consonants.    A 
few  may  be  cited  from  Westaway:  publicus,,  vastus,  frustra,  fructus, 
a.gmen,  mllle,  nolle,  vdlus,  prlnceps,  nuntius,  qulntus.     The  last  two  are 
exceptions  to  the  rule  that  before  nt  the  vowel  is  short.     The  precise 
nature  of  accent  is  difficult  to  settle  in  English  and  much  more  so  in 
Latin,  as  the  extent  to  which  pitch  enters  with  stress  is  hard  to  deter- 
mine.    But  there  is  general  agreement  on  one  point,  and  that  is  that 
the  very  marked  stress  given  to  accented  syllables  in  English  was  quite 
unknown  in  Latin.     Hence  in  practice  we    must   pronounce  accented 
syllables  in  Latin  much  more  gently  than  in  English,  whereas  unaccented 
syllables  must  not  be  slurred  over,  as  they  so  often  are  in  English.     Par- 
ticular attention  must  be  paid  to  the  proper  length  of  every  syllable. 
The  general  rules  for  the  position  of  accent  are  that  words  of  two  sylla- 
bles are  accented  on  the  penult  if  that  is  long,  and  on  the  antepenult 
if  the  penult  is  short.  We  may  illustrate  with  the  words  bonis,  amdbas, 
magister,  regeret,  amdbimus.     The  principal  subsidiary  rule  is  that  the 
enclitics  -que,  -ne,  -ve,  -ce  displace  the  accent,  and  attract  it  to  the  final 
syllable  of  the  words  to  which  they  are  joined :  thus  hominum  but  homin- 
umque.     In  certain  words  the  particle  -que  has  become  inseparable  and 
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no  longer  affects  the  accent  like  an  enclitic.  Contrast  itdque  =  and  so, 
with  ttaque  =  therefore.  Prepositions  when  they  come  immediately  before 
their  nouns  lose  their  accent  altogether.  Thus  per  hostes  is  not  per 
hostes  but  per  hostes.  Moreover  conjunctions  at  the  beginning  of  a 
phrase  do  not  take  an  accent;  and  the  relative  is  unaccented  but  the 
interrogative  accented.  In  words  like  latebra  the  normal  accent  is  on 
the  first  syllable;  but  when  metre  requires  the  second  syllable  to  be 
long,  the  accent  then  falls  upon  it;  hence  la-te-bra  but  la-teb'-ra.  It  is 
necessary  to  guard  against  certain  common  faults  in  the  Roman  pro- 
nunciation. These  are  the  shortening  of  long  vowels  in  unaccented 
syllables,  the  lengthening  of  short  vowels  in  accented  syllables,  and  in 
particular  the  failure  to  dwell  a  sufficient  length  of  time  on  long  syllables 
which  are  not  accented.  The  words  amUverunt  and  soclelas  will 
serve  as  horrible  examples.  In  Chapter  eleven  Mr.  Westaway  makes  an 
interesting  suggestion  for  the  practice  of  the  pronunciation  of  typical 
words  of  two,  three,  and  four  or  more  syllables.  This  is  to  illustrate 
these  types  by  means  of  carefully  selected  English  words,  which  repre- 
sent the  relative  length  of  the  syllables  in  the  Latin  words.  Thus  cogi 
could  be  represented  by  boar-hound,  amo  by  volume,  bene  by  river,  corona 
by  remainder ,  lapides  by  pinafore,  oratores  by  our  slow  boar-hound,  pecunia 
by  .the  juniper,  nobilitatis  by  hastily  spoken.  The  common  practice  of 
allowing  pupils  to  recite  their  declensions  and  conjugations  with  the 
accent  on  the  last  syllable  of  the  word  leads  to  faults  which  are  some- 
times never  completely  overcome.  The  great  thing  to  remember  is 
time.  Our  English  sledge-hammer  accent  and  our  habit  of  rushing  all 
unaccented  syllables  must  be  avoided.  If  the  pronunciation  of  Latin 
prose  has  been  studiously  observed,  Latin  poetry  may  safely  be  read,  as 
far  as  pronunciation  is  concerned,  after  the  manner  of  prose.  It  is 
true  that  the  verse  accent  or  ictus  differs  in  Latin  from  the  word  accent 
far  oftener  than  is  the  case  in  English.  But  if  Latin  verse  is  pronounced 
throughout  with  the  prose  accent  on  the  words,  the  poet's  metrical 
arrangement  of  long  and  short  syllables  will  cause  the  verse  accent  or 
ictus  to  be  felt  sufficiently,  though  the  word  accent  will  be  the  more 
prominent.  The  primary  consideration  in  Latin  poetry  is  quantity  or 
time.  For  the  rhythmic  effect  in  Latin  is  produced  by  a  regular  arrange- 
ment of  long  and  short  syllables,  whereas  in  English  the  arrangement 
is  one  of  accented  and  unaccented  syllables.  Let  us  take  the  line  of 
Vergil — 

$  /  i   I  '  1  K_yg  I      3.         s      '    s  5    It/     ^  1,13      9. 

The  syllable  length  we  may  indicate  by  writing  underneath  1  for  the 
short  and  2  for  the  long  syllable.     The  quantity  of  the  vowels  we  may 
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designate  by  the  usual  marks  placed  above.  The  use  of  distinct  desig- 
nations like  these  will  save  much  confusion  between  length  of  vowels 
and  length  of  syllables.  The  word  accent  is  marked  in  the  usual  fashion. 
Then  the  succession  of  syllables  producing  the  rhythm  is  as  follows: 
long,  short,  short,  long,  long,  long,  long,  long,  long,  long,  short,  short, 
long,  long.  The  unit  of  metre,  or  foot,  is  one  of  4  "times",  being  made 
up  either  of  a  long  syllable  followed  by  two  short  ones,  called  a  dactyl, 
or  of  two  long  syllables,  called  a  spondee.  There  are  thus  six  feet  in 
the  line  and  the  verse  is  called  hexameter.  In  Vergil  the  fifth  foot  is 
regularly  a  dactyl  and  the  sixth  a  spondee,  to  insure  against  monotony. 
The  verse  accent  or  ictus  falls  upon  the  first  part  of  each  metrical  foot; 
so  that  in  this  line  it  will  be  observed  that  the  accent  and  ictus  fail  to 
correspond  three  times  in  the  first  four  feet.  It  is  only  in  the  last  two 
feet  that  the  word  and  the  verse  accents  will  regularly  fall  together. 
Elision,  we  note,  occurs  twice.  The  rhetorical  pause  or  caesura  comes 
in  the  third  foot,  after  omnes. 

After  these  observations  it  ought  to  be  clear  that  the  only  possible 
way  to  convey  the  rhythm  is  to  read  the  line  with  the  utmost  attention 
to  the  length  of  the  syllables. 

If  this  is  done,  and  the  word  accent  gently  applied,  perhaps  with 
slight  rise  of  pitch,  it  will  be  found  that  the  ictus  on  the  first  syllable 
of  each  foot  will  assert  itself  naturally,  and  the  whole  effect  ought  to 
be  the  true  poetic  swing,  heard,  alas!  too  rarely. 

In  this  summary  of  Westaway's  chapters,  the  discussion  of  contro- 
versial matters  has  been  avoided. 

Those  who  wish  to  inquire  at  length  into  the  evidence  for  this  method 
of  pronouncing  Latin  may  consult  Post  gate's  "How  to  pronounce 
Latin"  or  Arnold  &  Conway's  "The  Restored  Pronunciation  of  Greek 
and  Latin".  But  in  deference  to  the  request  of  a  kind  correspondent, 
I  indicate  here  the  chief  sources  of  evidence.  (1)  The  Roman  gram- 
marians from  Varro  to  Priscian.  Professor  Lord  of  Wellesley  College 
has  collated  these  from  Weil,  in  her  little  book  on  "The  Roman  Pro- 
nunciation of  Latin",  published  by  Ginn  in  1894.  (2)  Incidental  refer- 
ences in  classic  writers  and  the  inscriptions.  (3)  Transliteration  between 
Latin  and  Greek.  (4)  Analogies  in  the  Romance  and  other  languages. 
(5)  Arguments  from  phonology.  Weight  is  lent  to  these  arguments 
from  the  fact  that  Latin  is  phonetic.  This  we  know  both  from  Quin- 
tilian  and  from  various  internal  indications.  Let  us  consider,  for  illus- 
tration, the  evidence  as  to  the  sound  of  the  Latin  letter  c.  (1)  Quintilian 
expressly  states  that  c  has  only  one  sound  and  that  k  is  superfluous. 
Grammarians,  like  Marius  Victorinus,  analyze  its  sound  and  declare  it 
identical  with  k.  No  ancient  writer  gives  any  hint  of  a  varying  pro- 
nunciation.    (2)  The  Greek  Kappa  is  always  transliterated  by  c  and 
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the  Latin  c  by  Kappa.  (3)  Latin  words  containing  c  borrowed  by  Gothic 
and  early  High  German  are  always  spelt  with  k.  (4)  The  varying  \ 
nunciations  of  ce,  ci,  in  the  Romance  languages  are  inexplicable  except 
as  derived  independently  from  an  original  ke,  ki.  (5)  In  some  words 
the  letter  following  c  varies  in  a  manner  which  makes  it  impossible  to 
believe  that  the  pronunciation  depended  on  this ;  e.g.,  decimus  and  decumus 
(6)  If  c  was  pronounced  before  e  and  i  otherwise  than  before  a,  o,  and  u, 
it  is  hard  to  see  why  k  should  not  have  been  retained  for  the  latter  use. 
It  would  be  too  much  to  expect  convincing  evidence  on  all  the  minutiae 
of  Roman  pronunciation;  but  the  evidence  on  the  main  points, 
direct  and  inferential,  is  strong  enough  to  convince  all  but  the  wilfully 
dull;  nor  would  these  believe,  though  Cicero  should  rise  from  the  dead. 


Suggestions  for  the  Classroom 

Number  Devices. — In  teaching  primary  numbers  I  have  found  that 
the  constant  drill  on  tables  and  combinations  is  the  hardest  thing  in 
which  to  keep  the  children  interested.  We  grew  tired  of  "going  around 
the  circle,"  so  I  put  a  ladder  on  the  board  and  at  one  side  a  pail  of  paint 
with  a  big  3  upon  it.  The  children  were  very  anxious  to  carry  the  pail 
up  the  ladder  without  falling  off.  The  first  boy  who  fell  off  had  to  go 
to  the  hospital  (sketch  of  a  house  in  which  his  name  is  written)  and  stay 
there  until  he  could  go  up  the  ladder  without  falling.  You  may  be  sure 
the  children  hated  to  go  to  the  hospital. 

Later  we  took  trips  on  the  street  cars.  Our  cars,  numbered  3  or  4, 
started  from  our  home  town  and  went  along  rails  to  the  next  town. 
Numbers  were  written  on  the  rails  between  the  ties.  One  child  moved 
away  and  then,  one  after  another,  the  others  went  to  visit  him. 

Primary  children  are  quite  anxious  to  learn  fast  so  they  can  go  "up- 
stairs," so  we  put  a  pair  of  stairs  on  the  board  with  the  eighth  grade  at 
the  top.  Every  child  in  the  room  was  soon  able  to  take  his  book  up- 
stairs. One  number  of  the  table  was  on  each  stair. — Dora  M.  Beall  in 
School  Education. 

The  Junior  High  School. — Indications  come  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  that  the  junior  high-school  movement  is  rapidly  gaining  in 
momentum  to  the  effect  that  in  many  cases  the  change  is  very  slight 
from  the  present  organisation  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  are  many  indications  that  the  movement  even  in 
those  centres  where  it  begins  with  slight  change  is  rapidly  carried  for- 
ward, so  that  the  character  of  the  work  done  in  the  seventh  and  eighth 
grades  is  very  different  from  that  which  has  been  common  in  these  upper 
grades. — Elementary  School  Journal. 


Studies  in  Literature 


O.  J.  STEVENSON,  MA..  D.  Paed. 
Normal  School,  Toronto. 


[Note: — The  following  are  intended  merely  as  appreciations  of  certain  well-known 
poems,  and  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  indicate  methods  of  teaching.  From  time  to 
time,  studies  of  poems  from  the  Readers  or  from  the  prescribed  literature  will  be 
included.] 

DAYS.  . 
Daughters  of  Time,  the  hypocritic  Days, 
Muffled  and  dumb  like  barefoot  dervishes, 
And  marching  single  in  an  endless  file, 
Bring  diadems  and  faggots  in  their  hands. 
To  each  they  offer  gifts  after  his  will, 
Bread,  kingdoms,  stars,  and  sky  that  holds 

them  all. 
I,  in  my  pleached  garden,  watch  the  pomp, 
Forgot  my  morning  wishes,  hastily 
Took  a  few  herbs  and  apples,  and  the  Day 
Turned  and  departed  silent.     I,  too  late, 
Under  her  solemn  fillet  saw  the  scorn. 


I 


Ralph  Waldo  Emerson 


N  this  poem  Emerson  has  given 
the  reader  a  glimpse  into  his 
own  life,  and  has  shown  us, 
perhaps  with  a  tinge  of  regret,  what 
his  aims  have  been  and  how  they 
have  been  realised.  But  he  does 
this  in  a  figurative  way.  He  wishes 
to  say  something  as  follows: 
"Time  as  it  passes  by  brings  rewards  and  punishment,  its  pleasures 
and  its  pains.  If  a  man  makes  the  most  of  his  life  he  can  attain  what- 
ever he  wishes  ■ — wealth,  power,  wisdom,  spiritual  growth.  In  my 
youth  I  was  ambitious,  but  as  time  passed  I  forgot  my  early  ambitions 
and  was  satisfied  with  only  the  simple  pleasures  of  life.  When  it  was 
too  late  I  thought  what  I  might  have  done  and  might  have  become,  and 
realized  only  then  how  little  store  the  world  sets  by  the  simple  things 
which  I  had  chosen." 

But  in  Emerson's  poetical  and  figurative  language  the  same  thought 
is  expressed  in  a  much  more  beautiful  way.  The  days  are  spoken  of  as 
the  Daughters  of  Time,  passing  by  in  single  file  and  in  endless  proces- 
sion.   Each  day  brings  its  diadems — rewards,  and  fagots — punishments, 
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and  each  day  makes  us  an  offer  of  the  gifts  we  most  desire — "bread, 
kingdoms,  stars  and  sky  that  holds  them  all ".  Which  of  these  gifts  shall 
we  choose?  The  days  themselves  as  they  go  on  their  way  speak  no  word 
of  advice  or  warning.  They  are  muffled  and  dumb  and  their  very 
silence  deceives  us,  so  that  in  watching  the  endless  procession  we  forget 
our  early  ambitions  and  ask  only  for  some  simple,  humble  thing  while 
the  world  looks  on  our  choice  with  quiet  scorn. 

Emerson  himself  as  a  young  man  had  given  up  his  career  in  the  city 
and  had  retired  to  spend  the  rest  of  his  life  in  the  quiet  of  his  farm  at 
Concord.  Here  in  his  "pleached  garden"  he  watched  the  pomp  of  the 
passing  days  and  years.  Did  he  ever  regret  the  choice  that  he  had  made? 
If  he  did,  he  realised  then,  no  doubt,  that  his  "morning  wishes"  could 
never  be  recalled. 

"SHE  WAS  A  PHANTOM  OF  DELIGHT." 

She  was  a  Phantom  of  delight 

When  first  she  gleamed  upon  my  sight; 

A  lovely  Apparition,  sent 

To  be  a  moment's  ornament; 

Her  eyes  as  stars  of  Twilight  fair; 

Like  Twilight's,  too,  her  dusky  hair; 

But  all  things  else  about  her  drawn 

From  May-time  and  the  cheerful  Dawn — 

A  dancing  Shape,  an  Image  gay, 

To  haunt,  to  startle,  and  waylay. 

I  saw  her  upon  nearer  view, 

A  Spirit,  yet  a  Woman  too! 

Her  household  motions  light  and  free, 

And  steps  of  virgin-liberty; 

A  countenance  in  which  did  meet 

Sweet  records,  promises  as  sweet; 

A  Creature  not  too  bright  or  good 

For  human  nature's  daily  food; 

For  transient  sorrows,  simple  wiles, 

Praise,  blame,  love,  kisses,  tears,  and  smiles. 

And  now  I  see  with  eye  serene 
The  very  pulse  of  the  machine; 
A  Being  breathing  thoughtful  breath, 
A  Traveller  between  life  and  death; 
The  reason  firm,  the  temperate  will, 
Endurance,  foresight,  strength,  and  skill; 
A  perfect  Woman,  nobly  planned, 
To  warn,  to  comfort,  and  command; 
And  yet  a  Spirit  still,  and  bright 
With  something  of  an  angel  light. 
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As  a  tribute  to  womankind  it  would  be  impossible  to  match  this 
poem.  It  describes,  in  its  three  stanzas,  three  stages  in  the  develop- 
ment of  an  ideal  woman;  and  that  the  ideal  in  this  case  was  Words- 
worth's own  wife  only  seems  to  make  the  tribute  more  sincere. 

The  first  stanza  tells  of  her  brightness  and  charm,  the  outward 
beauty  and  grace  of  girlhood.  The  words  "phantom",  "apparition", 
"shape",  "image",  are  all  intended  to  suggest  something  bright  and 
ethereal  and  almost  unreal.  It  is  true  that  in  the  second  four  lines  he 
gives  an  idea  of  his  wife's  appearance, — dark  eyes  and  hair  and  fair 
complexion;  but  it  is  not  the  details  of  form  and  feature  but  rather 
the  brightness  and  grace  of  youth  to  which  she  owes  her  charm. 

In  the  second  stanza  we  are  given  a  picture  of  those  more  womanly 
qualities  which  make  her  an  ideal  household  companion.  She  has  not 
lost  the  brightness  and  charm  of  girlhood- — she  is  still  "a  spirit".  Her 
step  is  light  and  easy  as  she  goes  about  her  daily  tasks,  and  a  record 
of  sweet  thoughts  "and  promises  as  sweet"  is  written  in  her  face. 
But  this  ideal  woman  is,  above  all  things,  human, — capable  of  feeling 
the  passing  disappointments,  of  giving  the  sympathy  and  showing  the 
love  which  the  petty  round  of  everyday  life  demands. 

The  third  stanza  gives  a  more  intimate  picture  still.  The  wife  and 
mother,  now  older  grown,  has  felt  the  responsibilities  of  life  and  has 
developed  the  deeper  and -more  spiritual  qualities  which  make  her  not 
only  an  ideal  companion  but  an  adviser  and  comforter  in  the  more 
serious  crises  of  life.  But  with  the  development  of  these  finer  qualities 
of  mind  and  heart  she  still  retains  the  spirit  of  her  girlhood  days,  the 
brightness  which  the  passing  years  have  softened  and  subdued  to  "some- 
thing of  an  angel  light". 


What  Boys  Should  Do. 


[Written  by  a  boy  who  forgot  to  do  what  the  teacher  told  him  to  do.  He  had  to 
stay  after  school  and  write  a  short  essay.] 

I  am  requested  to  write  on  this  topic  altho'  very  hard,  but  will  try  no  doubt. 

Boys  should  be  obedient  in  every  respect  but  not  two  much  should  be  put  on  them. 
In  a  case  like  the  latter  if  necessary  the  penalty  should  be  light  praphs  lighter  than  I  got, 
for  a  fact  one  half  an  hour  is  two  much,  why  people  often  die  they  get  in  the  posture  and 
suddenly  topple  over  dead  it's  a  critical  thing. 

Boys  are  a  queer  thing  any  way  somewhat  different  then  Girls  they  are  always 
meddling,  now  you  see  if  1  had  not  been  overtaken  I  would  of  played  ball  or  finished 
some  part  of  my  home  work,  after  bugle  band  practice.  Still  writing  compositions  are 
good  for  you  they  make  the  muscles  strong  and  keep  them  from  contracting.  This  is 
all  I  can  think  of  and  hope  it  suits  you  for  my  time  is  about  up  now. — From  an  Ontario 
Public  School. 


The  Middle  School  Art  Examination,  1915 

JULIEN  K.  SEAVEY 

Art   Instructor,   Hamilton  Normal  School 

^TOW    that  the  art  work  of  the  season  is  once  more  in  full  swing 
J      and  the  difficulties  encountered  by  teachers  in  covering  the  various 
subjects  of  the  prescribed   course  and  by  the  students  in   work- 
ing  out   the    examples    of   representation,    illustration    and    design    are 
again  apparent  to  both  instructor  and  class,  an   authorised  retrospect 
of  the  Middle  School  examination  of  1915  may  noc  be  inopportune. 

While  the  most  successful  art  teacher  is  one  who  has  an  aesthetic 
temperament,  an  eye  for  the  beautiful  and  a  facile  hand,  combined  with 
the  faculty  of  imparting  knowledge,  he  may  not  be  necessarily  an 
artist  or  a  professional  expert  with  pencil,  brush  or  spatula.  Neither 
may  he  expect  good  results  only  from  the  "born  artist"  of  the  class. 
It  is  training  and  experience  that  count.  One  of  the  foremost  art  in- 
structors of  America  has  said  he  did  not  believe  in  artistic  genius,  that 
success  results  from  a  combination  of  adaptability,  patience  and  hard 
work.      It  surely  requires  the  "infinite  capacity  for  taking  pains". 

The  preparations  made  by  the  Department  of  Education  for  an 
equable  presentation  of  material  or  subjects  for  drawing  and  painting 
from  nature  are  carefully  considered,  and  by  preliminary  inrtructions 
forwarded  to  all  presiding  examiners  they  ensure  a  similarity  of  models 
throughout  the  province  and  a  standard  presentation  of  them  on  the 
day  of  the  art  examination. 

After  a  critical  inspection  of  the  work  of  the  candidates  at  the  1915 
examination,  the  deductions  arrived  at  may  prove  interesting  to  both 
those  pupils  who  expect  to  be  writing  next  year  and  to  their  instructors 
who  have  evidently  made  progress  in  improving  the  quality  of  the  results 
during  the  past. 

The  standard  of  art  education  throughout  the  Province  of  Ontario 
has  steadily  risen  of  late  years  and  the  basis  of  measurement  of  its  ex- 
cellence has  also  improved.  A  comparison  of  the  questions  of  this  year 
with  those  of  other  years  will  show  a  tendency  to  elevate  the  standard 
of  work  required  in  answers  at  the  art  examinations,  and  indirectly  of 
the  teaching  of  art  in  our  High  Schools  and  Collegiate  Institutes  through- 
out the  year.  A  standard  set  of  drawings  is  now  made  in  answer  to  the 
questions  as    set,  fulfilling  those  requirements,  and  when  passed  upon 
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MIDDLE  SCHOOL  EXAMINATION  FOR  ENTRANCE   INTO 
THE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS,  1915. 


ART. 

(First  Paper.) 


Note  1. — At  the  beginning  of  the  examination  the  Presiding  Officer  shall  provide  each 
candidate  with  four  sheets  of  drawing  paper  taken  from  No.  2  Blank  Drawing 
Book.     Extra  sheets  may  be  provided  if  necessary. 

Note  2. — A  separate  sheet  of  paper  is  to  be  used  for  the  answer  to  each  question. 

Note  3. — The  answer  papers  are  to  be  numbered,  and  folded  once  across  only. 

1.  Make,  with  soft  pencil,  a  freehand  drawing  of  the  group  of  objects  submitted, 
having  due  regard  to  perspective,  lighting,  shading,  and  cast  shadows;  the  greater 
dimension  of  the  group  to  be  about  six  inches.  Enclose  the  drawing  in  a  rectangle  of 
appropriate  size  and  shape.  To  complete  the  sketch,  suggest  the  colouring  in  the 
group  by  tinting  the  drawing  with  crayons  or  washes. 

2.  Make,  with  pencil,  a  balanced  design  six  by  six  inches,  suitable  for  one  quarter 
of  a  table  mat;  the  pattern  to  join  or  connect  with  adjoining  quarters  of  the  mat.  Use 
a  formal  arrangement  of  any  suitable  flower  or  plant  you  have  studied.  Finish  with 
distinct  pencil  outlines. 

or 
Make,  with  pencil,  a  stencil  design  two  by  nine  inches,  suitable  for  the  border  of  a 
curtain  or  drape,  using  a  repeating  arrangement  of  the  wild  rose  or  the  daflodil.     Out- 
line the  design  so  as  to  show  all  openings  to  be  made  in  one  repeat. 

3.  Paint  in  monochrome  one  of  the  following  in  a  panel  six  by  nine  inches,  making 
the  figure  of  suitable  size  and  using  several  tones  of  water  colour  sepia,  black,  or  char- 
coal gray: — 

A  baseball  batter. 
A  woman  knitting. 
A  hockey  player. 
A  girl  sweeping. 

4.  Letter,  with  pencil,  the  front  cover  of  a  portfolio  for  pressed  botanical  specimens. 
It  is  to  be  seven  by  ten  inches  with  a  heavy  border  line  and  to  have  (i)  a  title  panel 
containing  the  word  "Plants",  (ii)  a  silhouette  of  a  simple  flower  or  leaf,  and  (iii)  the 
year,  1915.  Consider  spacing,  size  of  letters,  numerals,  and  ornament.  Ruler  may  be 
used.     Finish  the  design  with  brush  and  water  colour  black. 

ART 
(First  Paper) 

Values  of  answers  assigned  in  detail.         Net  Value  50 

1.  Greater  dimension  of  groups  about  6" 2 

Perspective,  foreshortening 10 

Lighting,  shading,  cast  shadows 5 

Appropriate  enclosure 3 

Colouring  and  finish 5  =    25 

2.  Correct  size  (6"X6") 2 

"Formalisation,  conventionalisation 10 

Balance  of  pattern 5 

Continuity  into  next  section  to  form  one  whole  design 3 

Effectiveness  of  the  design 5  =   25 
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Fig.  3  (I.  3) 
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Option" 

Correct  size  2"X9" 2 

Conventionalisation 10 

Suitability  as  a  border 5 

Practical  stencil 8  =    25 

Correct  size  (6"X9")  of  enclosure 2 

Truthful  action,  position 10 

Proportion,  anatomy,  perspective 8 

Drawing  of  accessories,  details,  colour  values,  handling  of 

the  medium 5  =   25 

Size  of  design  (7"  X 10") • 2 

Spacing,  arrangement  of  panel,  design  and  date 10 

Silhouette  of  plant 4 

Lettering  and  finish 9  =   25 
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50 

First  Paper 
Referring  to  the  table  of  values 
assigned  it  will  be  noticed  that  the 
first  quality  required  in  nearly  every 
answer  is  one  of  precision,  exactitude 
in  measurement,  for  it  has  been  found 
that  if  a  student  does  not  form  in 
the  lower  grades  the  habit  of  being 
exact  with  his  ruled  measurements  he 
will  never  be  precise  in  design  and 
his  rhythm  and  balance  will  discount 
his  harmony.  If  the  student  cannot 
give  an  exact  size  with  a  ruler  there 
will  not  be  much  truth  in  repre- 
sentation and  he  would  be  a  failure 
at  the  Technical  School. 

The  highest  marks  in  this  table  of 

Fig.  4  (I.  4)  values    are    given    for    drawing,    the 

truthful  representation  of  the  subject  in  the  medium  called  for.     The 

teacher  should  insist  on  careful,  truthful  drawing  of  form  or  mass  and  of 

proportion,  then,  as  time  permits,  values  and  details. 

Composition  occupies  a  prominent  place  on  these  papers,  and  it 
is  a  subject  which  plays  as  large  a  part  in  all  kinds  of  art  as  it  does  in 
literature  or  music.   This  appears  in  Question  One  (I.  l)  when  the  ability 
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of  the  pupil  to  make  a  sketch  of  a  certain  size  is  first  required,  then  to 
frame  it  in  an  enclosing  line  to  an  appropriate  size. 

It  was  also  a  province-wide  test  of  the  ability  of  High  School  students 
to  draw  with  pencil  the  same  groups  of  objects  similarly  placed.  Few  of  the 
candidates  knew  the  effectiveness  of  a  tinted  drawing,  the  suggested 
colouring  of  the  original  in  a  pencil,  crayon  or  charcoal  sketch,  finally 
tinted. 

There  was  required  in  Question  Two  (I.  2)  the  formal  adaptation  of  a 
given  motif  to  a  practical  design,  either  for  the  corners  of  an  embroidered 
table  mat  one  foot  square  or  a  stencilled  border  of  given  size. 

Many  students  preferred  trying  the  optional  part,  evidently  being 
far  more  familiar  with  the  invention  of  a  border  pattern  than  the  applica- 
tion of  some  flower  they  had  already  studied  to  a  larger  surface,  such 
as  a  centre  piece  for  a  table  decoration. 

Both  boys  and  girls  found  in  Question  Three  (I.  3)  ample  scope  for  good 
figure-drawing  in  a  simple  medium  with  a  choice  of  subject,  the  answers 
favoring  the  woman  knitting,  with  the  girl  sweeping  as  next  choice. 
Possibly  the  art  teacher  had  thought  that  on  a  certain  afternoon  she 
might  introduce  pose  drawing  to  the  class,  act  as  model  herself,  and 
while  teaching  the  lesson  get  a  good  start  on  that  next  pair  of  socks  for 
the  soldiers;  or  perhaps  the  more  violent  action  of  the  hockey  player  or 
baseball  batter  presented  seemingly  greater  difficulties  to  the  candidates, 
but  in  all  cases  the  hands  and  feet  were  the  weak  points  in  the  drawings. 

Composition  enters  largely  into  the  proper  answer  to  Question 
Four  and  the  breaking  up  of  the  given  space  into  masses  and  silent 
areas.  Some  of  the  answers  were  almost  identical  with  the  originally 
prepared  answer  as  shown  here  (I.  4).  It  was  a  subject  with  which 
High  School  students  appeared  quite  familiar,  but  more  attention  should 
be  paid  to  what  constitutes  a  silhouette. 

MIDDLE  SCHOOL  EXAMINATION  FOR  ENTRANCE  INTO  THE  NORMAL 

SCHOOLS,  1915. 


ART. 

(Second  Paper.) 


Note  1. — At  the  beginning  of  the  examination  the  Presiding  Officer  shall  provide  each 
candidate  with  four  sheets  of  drawing  paper  taken  from  No.  2  Blank   Drawing 
Book.     Extra  sheets  may  be  provided  if  necessary. 
Note  2. — A  separate  sheet  of  paper  -is  to  be  used  for  the  answer  to  each  question. 
Note  3. —  The  answer  papers  are  to  be  numbered,  and  folded  once  across  only. 

1.  Place  your  box  of  water  colours  open  before  you  with  your  brush  lying  partly 
on  it.  Make  with  pencil  a  drawing  of  the  group.  Show  by  your  pencil  work  the  con- 
tents of  the  box,  light  and  shade,  colour  values,  and  cast  shadows.  The  sketch  should 
be  about  full  size. 
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2.  Draw,  with  pencil  and  ruler,  a  panel  6  by  9  inches.  Within  it  draw  a  conventional 
acanthus  leaf  of  suitable  size  for  such  an  enclosure.  Finish  the  drawing  in  heavy  pencil 
outline.  Letter  below  the  panel  the  name  of  the  style  of  architecture  in  which  the  leaf 
was  first  used:  the  letters  to  be  one-half  inch  high. 

3.  Illustrate  in  water  colours  the  following' quotation,  making  the  picture  5  by  8 
inches: — 

This  little  bay,  a  quiet  road 
That  holds  in  shelter  thy  abode. 

4.  An  empty  apple  barrel  lies  on  its  side  on  the  ground  in  front  of  the  observer  who 
can  see  the  side  and  open  end.  Make,  with  soft  pencil,  a  drawing  of  it  about  six  inches 
in  length.     Show  light,  shade,  and  cast  shadow. 

ART 
(Second  Paper) 

Values  of  answers  assigned  in  detail.  Net  Value  50 

1 .  Perspective,  convergence 8 

Proportions  in  box  and  brush  and  paints 3 

Light,  shade  and  cast  shadows 5 

Colour  values  expressed  by  pencil 5 

Handling,  technique 4  =    25 

2.  Correct  size  of  panel  (C"X9") 2 

Suitable  size  of  acanthus 3 

Correctness  of  shape 10 

Name  of  architectural  style 5 

Lettering 5  =    25 

3.  Size  of  picture  required  (5"X8")-' 2 

Composition,  arrangement  of  subject,  balance,  harmony, 

contrast 8 

Perspective 5 

Handling  of  water  colours 10  =   25 

4.  Shape,  proportions  . 5 

Convergence 3 

Foreshortening  of  circles 10 

Shading  and  shape  of  cast  shadows 3 

Pencil  work,  handling; 4  =    25 
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50 
Second  Paper 
The  study  of  the  answers  to  Question  One  (II.  l)  by  the  associate  ex- 
aminers enabled  them  to  estimate  what  sort  of  materials  students  are  using 
and  how  they  fail.  Their  placing  of  their  own  paint  box  and  brush  before 
them  to  make  a  good  sketch,  their  rendering  of  its  varied  colours,  its 
lighting,  shading  and  cast  shadows  was  a  fair  test  as  to  whether  they 
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knew  their  perspective,  and  an  effective  way  of  representing  such  a 
familiar  subject  in  the  simplest  of  mediums. 


Fig.  5  (II.  1) 

It   was   also   good   evidence   that   students   are   permitted    in   some 
quarters  to   use   pale   adulterated   paints   from   which   they  can   never 

get  brilliant  standard  colour;  that  they 
have  been,  in  many  cases,  vainly 
striving  for  broad  washes  with  small 
worn-out  brushes  or  trying  to  do 
designs  and  lettering  with  brushes  that 
had  "whiskers",  as  one  instructor  de- 
scribed them;  that  their  facilities  for 
making  large  washes  before  laying 
colour  were  discouragingly  inadequate. 
Most  of  the  candidates'  drawings  are 
decidedly  weak  in  contrasts,  in  colour 
values  and  shaded  pencil  work. 

The  teaching  of  historic  ornament 
and  styles  of  architecture  was  proved 
by  answers  to  Question  Two  (II.  2)  to 
have  been  lightly  touched  upon  in  s<  me 
schools,  although  many  students  were 
more  familiar  with  the  classic  decor- 
ations of  last  year's  papers  than  those 
of  1915.  Naming  the  origin  of  the 
acanthus  ornament  was  beyond  many 
a  candidate. 


CORINTHIAN 

Fig.  6  (II.  2) 
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When  they  came  to  the  illustration  of  a  given  subject  showing  a  view 
■of  a  certain  kind  to  be  done  in  water  colours,  they  did  their  best  work  on 
Question  Three  (II .  3) ,  some  sketches  being  really  worthy  of  framing;  but 
nearly  all  understood  that  "quiet  road"  as  other  than  a  roadstead,  an 
approach  to  a  mariner's  home.  A  good  deal  of  dauby,  sticky  painting 
•of  the  colours  was  often  noticeable.  This  shows  improper  teaching  of 
the  management  of  the  medium,  too  dry  a  method. 

The  empty  apple,  barrel  to  be  done  in  pencil  for  Question  Four  (II.  4) 
was  a  fine  test  of  the  ability  of  the  candidate  to  draw  a  foreshortened  circle 
in  any  position,  as  the  subject  was  a  common  one,  and  on  a  par  with 
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Fig.  8  (II.  4) 

the  stove  pipes  and  flower  pots  on  the  ground  as  in  former  papers. 
It  was  not  too  difficult  and  afforded  ample  opportunity  for  good  drawing 
and  effective  pencil  work.  Again  most  of  the  drawings  were  weak  in 
shading,  contrast  or  notan. 

On  the  whole  a  larger  percentage  failed  than  last  year,  although  the 
associate  examiners  considered  the  art  papers  covered  all  phases  of  the 
course  and  were  very  fair. 

The  originals  of  the  accompanying  illustrations,  answers  to  Papers  I 
and  II,  were  all  done  on  the  standard  No.  2  Drawing  Book  paper  within 
the  time  allotted  for  the  examination,  and  for  colour  a  No.  7  brush  with 
a  good  point  was  used,  and  combinations  of  standard  red,  yellow  and 
blue  (in  tubes)  Fig.  7. 
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The  monochrome  figure  of  the  hockey  player  was  done  in  washes 
of  different  values  of  tube  sepia  (Fig.  3)  over  action  lines  in  pencil. 
Black  in  tube  was  used  for  the  cover  design  in  Fig.  4. 

Pencils  H.B.  and  5B.  used  with  varying  pressure  and  parallel  strok- 
ings,  kept  as  simple  and  open  as  possible,  gave  all  the  necessary  values 
in  Figs.  1,  5  and  8. 

If  the  teacher  has  neither  the  time  nor  the  ability  to  show  before 
the  class  what  the  finished  rendering  of  the  subject  being  taught  should 
look  like,  what  effect  should  be  arrived  at,  such  a  drawing  done  at  home 
or  a  printed  facsimile  of  such  work  may  be  put  up  for  inspection  by  the 
class  and  then  removed  to  ensure  the  proper  study  of  the  subject  by 
the  individual  student. 

A  few  minutes  at  the  end  of  an  art  period  might  be  profitably  spent 
by  the  class  in  voting  on  the  best  drawings  and  looking  for  qualities 
necessarv  to  ensure  their  future  exhibition. 


Suggestion  for  the  Class=room 

The  Junior  High  School. — One  of  the  greatest  changes  in  the  course 
of  study  is  at  the  Forster  School.  Here  has  been  established  what  is 
termed  a  junior  high  school.  The  programme  of  studies  is  so  arranged 
for  the  pupils  of  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  grades  as  to  give  them  the 
opportunity  to  take  studies  that  will  enable  them  to  decide  what  higher 
courses  they  wish  to  take  up  later  on.  In  this  way  it  gives  the  pupils 
instruction  in  foreign  languages  at  an  age  when  study  can  be  more 
easily  carried  on.  The  course  taken  by  the  pupils  in  this  school  does 
not  prevent  them  from  taking  a  different  course  after  they  enter  the  High 
School.  The  courses  will  comprise  preparatory,  commercial,  manual 
arts,  and  grammar  courses,  all  of  which  courses  will  devote  approxi- 
mately two-thirds  of  the  time  to  the  regular  studies  of  the  curriculum 
and  one-third  to  the  differential  courses.  In  the  preparatory  course 
this  year  Latin  will  be  taught,  but  no  modern  language  will  be  taken  up. 
In  the  commercial  course  typewriting  will  be  offered  in  connection  with 
elementary  bookkeeping  and  business  arithmetic.  In  the  manual  arts 
course  the  handwork  will  be  of  a* practical  nature,  while  in  the  household 
arts  course  for  girls  the  course  in  cooking  will  aim  to  give  the  girls  practice 
in  making  articles  of  food  that  would  be  serviceable  for  family  use.  Each 
of  the  courses  will  be  so  planned  and  so  taught  as  to  connect  with  corre- 
sponding courses  in  the  High  School. — Boston  Transcript. 


Nature  Study  for  November 

G.  A.  CORNISH,  B  .A., 
Faculty   of  Education.   University  of  Toronto 

THE  SOIL 

Introduction. — Last  month  we  examined  certain  characteristics 
of  soil,  and  in  the  present  lesson  it  is  intended  to  continue  these  investi- 
gations. The  experiments  described  may  be  performed  by  the  whole 
class  together  and  then  the  pupils  should  be  encouraged  to  repeat  them 
at  home  and  thus  gain  some  little  experience  in  finding  out  facts  for 
themselves  by  means  of  experiments. 

Observations  by  the  pupils. — Examine  carefully  some  pure  clay 
(modelling  clay  is  best  for  this  purpose)  and  some  pure  sand.  Notice 
their  colour,  how  the  clay  feels  between  the  fingers  when  dry  and  when 
wet  and  compare  it  in  this  respect  with  the  sand.  Breathe  on  clay  and 
notice  the  odour.  Has  sand  an  odour?  Mix  water  with  dry  powdered 
clay  and  with  dry  sand  and  note  all  the  differences.  Which  is  more 
plastic?  What  industrial  use  is  made  of  clay  on  account  of  its  plasticity. 
When  both  are  dry  how  does  the  clay  differ  from  the  sand? 

Examine  the  sand  under  a  magnifying  glass.  What  does  each  piece 
look  like?  What  colour  is  a  grain?  Are  the  grains  transparent?  Test 
whether  a  grain  of  sand  will  scratch  a  piece  of  glass?  Look  up  in  the 
encyclopaedia  what  is  said  about  the  "sand  blast"  and  state  upon  what 
property  of  the  sand  this  use  of  it  depends.  Have  the  grains  of  dry 
sand  any  tendency  to  aggregate  in  masses?  Examine  the  clay  in  the 
same  way.     Write  a  complete  description  of  each. 

Spread  a  layer  of  moist  sand  one-half  inch  thick  in  the  bottom  of 
a  cigar  box,  make  it  quite  compact  and  place  it  in  a  warm  position  to 
dry.  Do  exactly  the  same  with  clay.  Which  one  draws  away  from 
the  edges  in  drying?  Which  one  cracks?  If  a  dry  field  shows  wide  and 
numerous  fissures  what  would  you  feel  sure  to  be  a  chief  ingredient  of 
the  soil? 

Take  four  similar  lamp  chimneys  and  tie  a  piece  of  cheese-cloth 
neatly  over  the  top  of  each.  In  one  side  of  a  heavy  cardboard  box  cut 
four  round  holes  of  such  a  si?e  that  the  lamp-chimneys  will  stand  in 
them  with  the  covered  end  projecting  down  and  place  a  gem  jar  or 
tumbler  below  each.  Add  moist  sand  to  one  lamp  chimney  until  it  is 
two  inches  from  the  top;  into  a  second  put  moist  clay  to  the  same  heighl  ; 
into  a  third  put  clay  that  has  been  mixed  with  a  little  lime;  into  the 
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fourth  put  garden  soil,  Have  each  equally  moist  and  quite  compact, 
then  pour  the  same  quantity  of  water  on  each  (about  a  small  glassful). 
Through  which  does  it  pass  most  quickly?  Through  which  most  slowly? 
Which  retains  most  of  the  water?  What  effect  has  lime  on  clay?  Which 
kind  of  soil  will  drain  more  easily,  sandy  or  clayey?  How  can  clayey 
soil  be  improved  in  this  respect?  Why  is  sand  and  gravel  laid  on  a  clay 
road  to  improve  it? 

Fill  four  gem  jars  with  very  moist  rich  garden  soil  to  within  one  inch 
of  the  top ;  press  the  soil  down  until  it  is  quite  compact ;  cover  one  with 
a  layer  of  sawdust,  a  second  with  a  loose  layer  of  garden  soil,  a  third 
with  a  layer  of  garden  soil  pressed  very  compact  and  cover  a  fourth  with 
straw  or  grass  clippings;  then  weigh  each  one  on  the  school  scales,  and 
repeat  the  weighing  each  day  for  one  or  two  weeks.  To  what  is  the  loss 
in  weight  due?  Which  loses  the  most  moisture?  Which  kind  of  soil 
will  retain  its  moisture  longer- — soil  with  a  hard,  compressed  surface  or 
with  a  soft  well-hoed  surface?  Why  does  cultivation  improve  the  garden? 
Is  there  any  truth  in  the  statement  that  the  best  way  to  water  the 
garden  is  with  a  hoe? 

Pour  milk  into  two  narrow-necked  medicine  bottles  until  they  are 
nearly  full,  plug  the  mouth  of  each  with  cotton-wool  and  place  on  the 
school  stove  and  boil,  being  careful  to  raise  and  lower  the  temperature 
slowly  so  as  not  to  break  the  bottles.  Then  allow  the  bottles  to  cool 
and  in  the  meantime  bake  some  soil  in  the  fire  on  a  tin  pan.  Drop  a 
little  unbaked  soil  into  one  bottle,  removing  the  cotton  plug  only  long 
enough  to  drop  it  in  and  drop  a  small  lump  of  the  baked  soil  while  still 
quite  hot  into  the  other  bottle.  Allow  both  to  stand  in  a  warm  place 
for  twenty-four  hours  and  then  examine  the  milk.  Which  smells  bad? 
Which  smells  perfectly  fresh?  What  causes  the  milk  to  turn  bad? 
Has  the  soil  any  germs  growing  in  it  ?  What  other  living  creatures 
are  there  in  the  earth?  Examine  a  lawn  for  little  piles  of  earth,  each 
pile  containing  as  much  material  as  would  lie  on  a  five-cent  piece. 
Try  to  find  a  burrow  near  each  of  them.  Count  the  number  on  a  square 
yard  of  the  lawn  and  weigh  a  dozen  of  them  together  to  estimate  the 
amount  of  earth  in  the  castings  that  earthworms  throw  up  on  an  acre. 

Inquire  at  home  what  the  following  mean:  a  loam,  a  clay  loam,  a 
sandy  loam,  muck,  hard  pan. 

Information  for  the  Teacher. — If  dry  sand  is  placed  under  a 
strong  lens,  or  better  still  under  the  compound  microscope,  an  observa- 
tion of  it  reveals  the  fact  that  the  particles  of  sand  are  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  little  pebbles  of  various  sizes,  shapes  and  colours  such  as 
one  delights  to  pick  up  on  the  beach.  Most  of  the  grains  are  transparent 
or  at  least  translucent  and  if  a  grain  is  pushed  across  the  face  of  a  piece 
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of  glass  the  latter  is  distinctly  scratched,  indicating  that  the  particles 
of  sand  are  even  harder  than  glass.  It  is  on  account  of  its  hardness  that 
sand  is  used  in  the  sand-blast  for  polishing.  A  blast  of  sand  driven 
against  the  face  of  a  sheet  of  glass  very  quickly  gives  it  the  appearance 
of  ground-glass.  The  particles  have  no  tendency  to  adhere  together  and 
when  moistened  sand  is  not  at  all  tenacious. 

Clay  is  quite  different.  When  viewed  through  the  microscope  it 
is  seen  to  be  made  of  much  smaller  particles  than  the  sand  grains  and 
these  have  a  strong  tendency  to  adhere  in  masses.  The  particles  seem 
flat  and  have  none  of  the  variety  of  colours  displayed  by  the  sand.  If 
clay  is  breathed  upon  it  gives  out  a  characteristic  odour  which  is  called 
"clayey".  Its  colour  varies  from  white  and  gray  to  red  and  brown. 
When  wet  it  becomes  very  tenacious,  is  difficult  to  pull  apart,  and  ad- 
heres with  great  force.  Soil  containing  much  clay  is  very  difficult  to 
work  as  its  great  tenacity  makes  it  difficult  for  the  plough  to  pass  through 
it  and  even  when  it  is  turned  up  it  adheres  in  great  lumps  that  will  not 
crumble  under  the  action  of  the  harrow  or  roller.  Between  the  fingers 
clay  feels  smooth  on  account  of  the  smallness  of  the  particles.  It  is 
quite  plastic  when  moist  and  can  readily  be  made  to  take  any  form. 
On  account  of  this  property  it  has  been  used  from  the  earliest  times  in 
making  pottery  of  all  kinds.  When  it  dries  it  contracts  in  volume 
and  therefore  separates  in  fissures;  hence  when  a  person  crosses  a  field 
during  the  hot,  dry  season  and  notices  many  cracks  and  fissures  in  it, 
he  can  decide  that  the  soil  of  that  field  contains  much  clay. 

Sand  allows  water  to  pass  through  it  very  readily  while  clay  is  just 
the  reverse,  being  almost  water-tight.  Water  collected  on  compact  clay 
passes  through  very  slowly.  A  little  lime  mixed  with  the  clay  seems  to 
change  its  properties  to  a  marked  degree;  when  mixed  with  lime  it  loses 
its  tenacity  and  adhesiveness  and  allows  water  to  filter  through  it  much 
more  readily.  The  experiment  with  the  lamp-chimneys  reveals  a  pro- 
perty of  clay  that  makes  it  troublesome  in  the  soil  when  present  in  very 
large  quantities.  Clay  soil  is  difficult  to  drain  because  the  water  will 
not  pass  through  it  to  the  drain,  and  as  it  retains  the  water  on  its  surface, 
it  remains  cold  long  after  the  sandy  soil  has  formed  a  nice  warm' bed  in 
which  the  seeds  and  roots  grow  vigorously. 

The  lamp-chimney  experiment  teaches  us  something  else  about 
soils.  The  water  passes  through  the  sand  rapidly  and  the  latter  retains 
little  of  it.  The  clay  allows  the  water  to  pass  through  it  very  slowly 
and  retains  more  of  the  water  than  the  sand.  The  garden  soil  allows  the 
water  to  drain  through  it  readily  but  it  retains  much  more  of  the  water 
than  either  the  sand  or  the  clay.  Now  this  is  exactly  what  plants  require. 
For  their  purposes  the  soil  must  not  remain  water-soaked  but  still  must 
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not  dry  out  too  quickly.  It  is  the  organic  matter  and  the  clay  that 
give  the  garden  soil  this  property  of  retaining  sufficient  available  water. 
Plants  require  much  water;  this  passes  in  through  the  roots  and  out 
through  the  leaves.  It  is  of  great  importance  that  evaporation  of  soil 
water  from  the  surface  be  prevented  as  much  as  possible.  Our  exp  ri- 
ment  with  the  four  bottles  teaches  us  that  the  best  method  of  preventing 
evaporation  is  to  keep  the  surface  soft  and  mellow  and  not  to  allow  a 
hard  crust  to  form  on  it.  Hence  hoeing  the  surface  is  as  useful  an  opera- 
tion as  using  the  watering  can  and  serves  the  same  purpose,  besides 
killing  the  weeds  and  allowing  air  to  penetrate  the  earth  to  the  roots — 
both  very  necessary  processes  for  the  well  being  of  the  plant.  A  mulch 
of  straw  or  grass  serves  the  same  purpose. 

The  soil  has  its  inhabitants  as  well  as  the  air  and  water.    The  earth- 
worm is  the  most  conspicuous  and  plays  a  very  important  role.    Forever 
burrowing  in  the  soil  they  prevent  it  from  becoming  too  compact  and 
their  burrows  serve  as  tubes  through  which  the  air  penetrates  and  thus 
the  soil  is  kept  aerated.    As  all  roots  must  have  air  this  is  no  mean  service. 
A  single  casting  is  a  small  amount  of  soil  to  bring  to  the  surface,  but  as 
each  worm  builds  many  new  mounds  on  the  surface  in  the  course  of  a 
season,  the  total  amount  transferred  in  a  single  year  makes  a  thin  layer 
over  the  whole  surface.    As  this  soil  has  passed  through  the  body  of  the 
worm  it  has  received  its  contribution  of  plant  food  and  adds  considerably 
to  the  soil's  fertility;  it  also  tends  to  keep  a  soft  mellow  layer  on  the  top. 
The  soil  teems  with  much  smaller  creatures  than  earthworms  and 
though  they  have  been  toiling  there  from  the  time  the  first  skin  of  soil 
was  laid  over  the  rocks,  man  is  just  now  beginning  to  recognize  their 
beneficent  work.    Only  organisms  can  turn  milk  bad,  and  no  organism, 
not  even  the  smallest,  can  work  its  way  through  a  plug  of  cotton  wool. 
Yet  if  a  bottle  of  milk  is  plugged  with  cotton  wool  and  the  milk  boiled 
till  all  its  organisms  are  killed,  the  milk  in  it  will  go  bad  and  smell  foul 
if  a  small  lump  of  soil  is  introduced;  while  baked  soil,  in  which  all  organ- 
isms are  killed,  dropped  into  such  a  bottle  will  produce  no  such  effect 
on  the  milk.     Many  kinds  of  organisms  live  in  the  soil.     If  we  had  eyes 
to  see  these  little  dwellers  of  the  soil  some  would  be  seen  taking  sub- 
stances and  changing  them  into  others  more  suitable  for  the  plants' 
roots  to  eat,  others  would  be  seen  swarming  into  the  tiny  rootlets  of 
clover  and  peas  and  gathering  in  innumerable  numbers  in  little  lumps 
on  the  roots.    There  they  assist  the  plants  in  using  the  nitrogen  of  the 
air  for  food.     Other  evilly-disposed  microorganisms  are  tearing   down 
and  destroying  the  food  that  the  plants'  roots  require.     Many  others 
move  slowly  about  all  performing  their  duty,  though  as  yet  man  has  not 
discovered  the  character  of  their  work,  and  hence  does  not  know  whether 
they  are  malefactors  or  benefactors. 
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THIS  is  the  "sleepy-time"  of  the  year,  the  season  when  nature's 
children  fold  their  hands  and  lie  down  to  rest  for  the  long  winter. 
But  in  the  schoolroom  Nature's  human  children  are  not  drowsy,  and 
sometimes  folded  hands,  even  for  an  evening  hymn,  seem  an  impossibility. 
Keep  the  children  busy  "when  all  wild  things  lie  down  to  sleep"  bringing 
in  specimens,  or  better  still,  going  out  to  the  haunts  of  the  wild  things 
and  actually  seeing  them  lie  down  to  sleep.  Flowers  going  to  seed, 
leaves  changing  colour,  caterpillars  making  their  cocoons,  birds  flying 
southward,  next  year's  buds  on  the  branches,  all  these  even  the  city- 
bred  child  may  observe.  Ask  the  children  how  certain  things  prepare 
for  winter,  earthworm,  toad,  frog,  wasp,  bee,  fly,  squirrel,  bear,  mud- 
turtle,  spider,  and  set  how  many  have  actually  seen  such  preparation. 
Other  lessons  may  be  devoted  to  preparation  for  winter  in  the  home- 
making  warm  clothing,  preserving  fruit,  laying  in  stores  of  apples, 
vegetables,  etc.,  putting  up  storm-doors  and  windows,  housing  planes,  etc. 
The  children  will  delight  to  draw  a  picture  of  the  home  cellar  prepared 
for  winter,  showing  coal  in  the  bin,  apples  in  barrels,  potatoes  in  boxes, 
canned  fruit  on  shelves,  eggs  and  butter  in  crocks.  The  fall  fruits, 
vegetables  and  leaves  make  excellent  drawing  lessons,  the  humble 
potato  with  its  brown  coat  and  many  eyes  proving  one  of  the  best. 
Let  each  child  bring  his  own  and  make  his  drawing  life-size.  As  little 
children  seldom  space  drawings  properly  at  first  it  is  wise  to  allow  the 
completed  picture  to  be  cut  out  and  pasted  on  a  mounting  paper.  Un- 
fortunately our  national  emblem,  the  maple  leaf,  is  difficult  to  draw, 
but  primary  children  can  trace  and  colour  ic  very  prertily.  These  leaves 
when  cut  out  and  mounted  as  a  border  make  a  pretty  room  decoration. 
Reading. — During  the  early  part  of  the  year,  until  page  30  in  the 
primer  is  reached,  and  phonics  are  fairly  well  mastered,  make  haste 
slowly.  The  foundation  of  reading  is  being  laid,  and  if  this  is  done 
carefully  and  thoroughly  the  reading  for  the  remainder  of  the  year  will 
be  easy  and  pleasurable.  By  this  I  do  not  mean  give  little  reading. 
On  the  other  hand  give  much  and  of  all  varieties,  blackboard,  primer 
and  supplementary,  but  let  it  increase  in  difficulty  very  slowly.  Short 
stories  containing  from  four  to  seven  words  written  on  slips  of  stiff  paper 
make  excellent  reading  matter.  Distribute  the  slips  and  have  each 
child  come  in  turn  to  read  his  story.     If  correct  he  gives  his  slip  to  the 
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teacher  and  receives  another  to  take  to  his  seat  and  prepare.  While 
waiting  to  read  the  child  may  write  his  story.  Suggestions  for  such 
short  stories  may  be  found  in  the  Manual  beginning  at  page  32.  This 
plan  is  valuable  because  it  gives  each  child  ample  opportunity  to  read 
the  story  silently  and  grasp  the  thought,  free  from  all  nervous  tension 
before  he  is  asked  to  read  aloud. 

Phonics. — When  the  primer  has  been  covered  up  to  page  27  the 
main  phonic  sounds  have  all  been  taught,  but  much  review  and  drill  is 
necessary  to  give  pupils  a  good  working  knowledge  of  phonics.  Take 
one  phonogram  each  day,  e.g.,  "all".  Place  before  it  in  turn  h,  t,  c,  f, 
st,  etc.,  and  see  how  long  a  list  of  familiar  words  can  be  obtained.  Omit 
such  words  as  pall  which  might  not  be  familiar,  and  whose  explanation 
would  take  more  time  than  its  value  warrants.  Have  each  word  as 
given  incorporated  in  a  story.  See  that  each  word  is  understood  but 
do  not  make  a  rapid  phonic  drill  into  a  literature  lesson.  A  list  of 
phonograms  may  be  found  on  page  60  of  the  Manual.  Vary  this  drill 
as  much  as  possible.  One  day  the  phonogram  may  be  placed  in  a  circle 
and  the  initial  lerters  on  the  oucside.  Another  day  the  phonogram  may 
be  written  on  the  blackboard  and  little  cards  containing  the  initial 
letters  held  in  turn  before  it.  Or  one  child  may  hold  a  pad  with  the 
phonogram  while  other  children  place  before  it  their  pads  with  the 
initial  letcers.  Again  place  the  phonogram  on  the  blackboard  and  ask 
for  words  with  that  ending,  each  word  being  written  in  a  list  as  given. 
The  fir^t  dictation  given  to  primary  children  might  be  phonic  dictation 
of  this  kind.  When  a  new  sound  has  been  taught,  e.g.,  j  and  the  children 
are  giving  orally  words  containing  that  sound  do  not  refuse  such  words 
as  cage,  gem,  etc.  This  is  an  ear-test  and  the  sound  is  certainly  there. 
When  making  a  written  list  if  such  words  are  given  omit  them,  saying 
simply  "yes,  but  in  that  word  it  looks  a  little  different". 

Number. — When  all  the  addition  facts  in  the  numbers  up  to  and 
including  10  have  been  taught  subtraction  may  be  begun,  but  always 
as  a  co-relative  of  addition,  e.g.,  show  the  card  containing  5  dots;  cover 
the  one  in  the  middle.  "How  many  can  you  see?"  "How  many  did  I 
cover?"  "How  many  altogether?"  Now  reverse.  "How  many 
altogether?"  "How  many  did  I  cover?"  "How  many  are  left?" 
Whenever  a  child  cannot  give  the  subtraction  result,  e.g.,  5  —  3,  ask 
"What  would  you  put  with  3  to  get  5?"  Get  the  addition  fact  3+2  =  5 
and  then  ask  "Now  if  you  take  away  the  3  what  number  is  left?"  This 
"doing  subtraction"  by  addition  is  the  store-keeper's  way  of  making 
change.  We  have  all  noticed  that  when  we  buy  an  article  for  20  cents  and 
tender  a  quarter  in  payment  the  storekeeper  says  as  he  hands  us 
the  5  cents  "Twenty  and  five  are  twenty-five".  Why  doesn't  he  say 
'Twenty   from   twenty-five   leaves    five?"      Because   for   some   reason 
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addition  is  the  easier  process.  The  Austrian  method  of  borrowing  in 
subtraction  by  adding  to  the  minuend  is  one  example  of  this.  By  the 
end  of  November  the  class  will  probably  have  finished  the  addicions 
and  subtractions  to  the  end  of  the  number  10.  Give  plenty  of  mental 
problems  each  day  and,  if  you  wish,  weave  them  incoa  story,  e.g.,  when 
reviewing  7  tell  the  following  nutting  story.  "Five  boys  started  out  one 
day  after  school  to  go  nutting.  They  met  two  more  boys.  How  many 
boys  now?  They  met  a  waggon  and  the  man  gave  three  of  them  a  ride. 
How  many  walked?  They  saw  one  hickory  nut  tree  by  the  road  and 
six  inside  the  fence.  How  many  trees?  There  were  seven  birds  up  in 
one  tree  but  when  they  saw  the  boys  two  flew  away.  How  many  were 
left?"  And  so  on  bringing  in  nuts  found,  lost,  and  eaten,  squirrels 
counted,  bright  leaves  gathered,  chestnut  burrs  collected,  etc.,  until 
all  the  combinations  of  7  have  been  given.  This  is  a  slower  form  of  drill. 
For  rapid  drill  try  the  following:  the  teacher  simply  says  a  number  (3) 
and  calls  a  child's  name.  The  child  responds  by  giving  the  number 
which  goes  with  3  to  make  7(4).  When  rapidly  done  this  is  a  machine-gun 
of  numbers  and  is  quite  an  exhilarating  game.  When  giving  a  row  of 
number-work  on  the  blackboard  to  be  done  as  seat  work  have  you  tried 
making  each  alternate  row  in  coloured  chalk?  This  helps  the  child 
to  keep  his  place  and  prevents  his  omitting  any  of  the  facts.  Allow  the 
quicker  children  who  finish  the  row  correctly  to  do  it  over  again  with 
the  number-cards.  Building  the  number  facts  with  these  cards  is 
fascinating  work,  and  serves  as  an  incentive  for  quick,  correct  work. 

Memory-Gem. — Some  dull  day  in  November  when  the  sun  refuses 
to  shine  teach  this  memory-gem: 

"Three  lictle  things  we  all  should  learn 
To  keep  us  happy  and  bright; 
Smile  in  the  morning,  smile  at  noon, 
And  keep  on  smiling  at  night." 
Ask  for  some  of  the  things  which  might  make  us  feel  happy  enough  to 
smile  in  the  morning,  at  noon,  at  night.     The  following  answers  are 
recorded  as  given.     Morning — •"  Because  we  had  pancakes  for  break- 
fast".   Noon — "  Because  I  got  an  '  R'  in  Dictation  ".    Night — "  Because 
Daddy  plays  with  u.  before  we  go  to  bed".     Even  grown-up  children 
find  it  refreshing  to  thus  "count  your  blessings". 

Nature-Study. — Just  a  few  facts  about  the  parsley-worm.  If  you 
found  one  it  has  probably  before  this  entered  on  its  winter  sleep.  In 
colour  it  is  black  with  vivid  green  stripes  running  round  and  round  its 
body.  There  is  a  caterpillar  frequently  found  on  parsley  which  has  the 
stripes  running  lengthwise  of  the  body,  but  it  is  a  very  active,  quick- 
moving  specimen  while  the  real  parsley-worm  is  slower  of  movement, 
shorter  and  thicker.     In  its  early  stages  the  parsley-worm  is  black  with 
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whitish  dots  rather  than  stripes,  but  with  each  moult  the  green  stripes 
grow  more  pronounced.  It  feeds  on  either  celery  or  parsley  and  is  quite 
a  voracious  eater.  Touch  its  head  and  a  pair  of  bright  yellow,  evil- 
smelling  horns  protrude — its  only  means  of  protection.  Some  day  it 
will  be  found  busy  making  its  swing  and  truly  never  did  creature  look 
more  human.  Fastening  each  thread  securely  at  the  same  spot  at  each 
end,  weaving  it  across,  broadening  out  the  supports,  meanwhile  holding 
the  finished  web  in  its  feet,  it  seems  to  display  an  intelligence  beyond 
belief.  When  the  web  is  finished  (and  it  may  be  a  couple  of  hours'  steady 
work),  the  caterpillar  pushes  its  head  underneath,  throws  itself  back, 
letting  go  with  its  fore  feet,  pushes  and  wriggles  until  the  web  swing 
rests  in  the  middle  cf  its  back.  Here  it  rests  quietly  for  some  time  after 
its  labours.  In  a  few  hours  spasmodic  jerks,  convulsions  and  twists 
may  lead  you  to  suppose  that  something  dreadful  is  happening,  but  it  s 
by  this  means  that  it  divests  itself  of  its  skin,  revealing  a  whitish-gray, 
pointed,  beringed  chrysalis.  The  skin,  black  and  shrivelled  will  be 
found  underneath.  In  the  spring  emerges  the  butterfly,  the  Eastern 
Swallow-Tail,  a  black  butterfly  with  long  tails  on  the  hind  wings  and 
beautiful  orange  and  blue  spots. 

The  Cabbage  Butterfly  is  the  other  specimen  recommended  for  study. 
Its  larva  is  the  common  green  caterpillar  with  a  thin  yellow  stripe 
running  down  its  back,  found  on  cabbage  plants  and  nasturtium  leaves. 
It  is  much  smaller  and  more  slender  than  the  parsley-worm,  and  is  not 
so  interesting  in  its  habits.  Its  chrysalis  is  small  and  white.  In  the 
spring  it  emerges,  reminding  us  of  the  poem 

"When  the  first  white  butterfly 
In  the  sun  goes  flitting  by." 
This  is  the  butterfly  meant,  pure  white  with  either  one  or  two  dusky 
spots  on  its  forewing  according  as  it  is  male  or  female. 

When  having  the  pupils  draw  a  caterpillar  try  this  method.  If  it 
is  the  parsley-worm  they  are  attempting,  simply  colour  in  mass  line 
after  line  of  the  black  and  green,  curving  each  line  somewhat,  until  a 
mass  of  about  an  inch  and  a  half  is  done.  Take  the  scissors  and  cut  a 
long  ellipse  from  this  mass  and  a  very  presentable  caterpillar  results. 


A  professor  of  art,  whose  absence  of  mind  is  remarkable,  recently  had  occasion  to  use 
a  cab.  Looking  around,  he  espied  one  coming  in  his  direction,  drawn  by  a  miserable 
specimen  of  horseflesh. 

The  professor,  says  the  Boston  Journal,  hailed  the  cabman,  and  was  about  to  enter 
the  vehicle  when,  looking  at  the  horse,  he  stopped  dumbfounded — 

"What's  this,  driver?"  said  the  teacher  of  drawing,  sternly. 

"A  horse,  of  course,  sir,"  replied  the  cabman. 

"A  horse,  eh?"  said  the  professor,  abstractedly.  "Well,  rub  it  out  and  do  it  over 
again." 


Primary  Spelling 

Mrs.  A.  McLEAN 
Public  School,  Sarnla 

THERE  was  a  time  when  the  spelling  lesson  in  any  grade  or  class 
consisted  merely  of  a  number  of  words  assigned  for  the  next 
day's  lesson;  which  in  reality  meant  that  they  were  learned 
to-day  and  mostly  forgotten  to-morrow.  Fortunately  for  our  pupils, 
methods  have  changed  and  we  are  a  little  more  sane  now  in  regard  to 
the  subject  of  spelling. 

"English  as  she  is  spelled"  is  like  a  Chinese  puzzle  to  our  children 
and  they  need  all  the  help  we  can  give  them  in  order  to  master  the  art 
of  spelling.  Our  problem  is  to  teach  the  words  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
pupil  will  learn  them  and  use  them. 

So  let's  begin.  Children  who  enter  the  primary  grade  in  September 
do  not  have  regular  spelling  until  January  or  February.  They  have 
by  this  time  visualised  words;  also  they  have  written  several  words. 
All  of  which  prepares  them  for  the  formal  work. 

When  the  little  ones  have  become  familiar  with  the  following  phonic 
elements  m,  a,  s,  t,  p,  u,  c,  o,  h,  n,  e,  sh,  I,  i,  th,  f,  oo,  d,  ar,  g,  u,  r,  and 
with  words  formed  from  them,  objects  whose  names  contain  those 
letters,  viz.,  can,  top,  cap,  cup,  flag,  pen,  hat,  etc.,  may  be  placed  before 
the  pupils  who  write  the  names  of  objects  on  their  slates.  Where  objects 
are  not  available  pictures  may  be  drawn  on  the  blackboard  and  the 
names  written  by  che  pupils.  This  will  be  found  an  excellent  exercise 
as  the  name-word  is  associated  with  the  object,  making  it  more  interest- 
ing and  realistic.  Several  drills  may  be  given  in  this  manner  and  will 
be  found  of  great  value  in  introducing  the  subject  of  spelling  to  beginners. 
Follow  this  by  lists  of  words  containing  the  same  phonogram  as  mat,  hat, 
rat, — pin,  din,  tin,  etc.,  using  all  short  vowel  sounds,  dictated  by  the 
teacher  to  be  written  by  pupils.  Have  them  spelled  orally,  individually, 
by  the  slower  pupils  that  the  names  of  the  letters  may  be  learned.  It 
will  be  found  that  in  a  very  short  time  the  names  of  all  the  letters  used 
will  be  learned  perfectly. 

By  this  time  the  pupils  will  have  learned  many  words  which  are 
of  course  purely  phonic. 

Then  may  be  introduced  some  rules  of  spelling  which  have  proved 
of  very  great  benefit  in  making  the  way  of  spelling  easy  for  our  little 
ones.  There  are  words  which,  although  they  are  phonic,  yet  are  often 
puzzling  to  young  children,  such  as  bell,  mell,  dress,  back,  etc.,  where  the 
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double  letter  is  used,  also  other  words  which  present  difficulty  to  the 
little  minds. 

The  following  method  of  dealing  with  these  words  will  be  found 
useful.  Ask  a  child  to  write  on  the  blackboard  the  word  bell.  He  will 
write  it  b-e-1.  Then  tell  the  class  that  one  /  does  not  stay  alcne  at  the 
end  of  a  word  of  one  syllable  (they  have  only  words  of  one  syllable  of 
this  kind)  preceded  by  the  short  vowel  sounds.  Have  several  of  these 
words  written  on  the  blackboard  by  pupils  using  words  containing  each 
vowel.  Have  pupils  spell  orally  and  the  words  may  be  taken  next  day 
as  written  spelling.  In  the  same  way  show  that  'ss'  and  'ck'  follow 
these  vowel  sounds.  The  children,  of  course,  name  the  short  vowel 
sound.  This  is  excellent  preparation  for  the  written  work.  We  often 
find  that  a  child  spells  well  orally  but  makes  numerous  mistakes  in  a 
written  lesson.  Here  we  must  remember  that  some  of  these  little  minds 
think  slowly  and  that  the  little  fingers  are  unskilled  in  reproducing  the 
thought. 

Many  are  the  devices  which  may  be  used  in  impressing  correct  forms 
on  the  little  minds.  The  final  'e'  which  makes  the  vowel  say  its  name 
is  called  "  the  fairy  "  so  helpful  in  the  words  like  rake,  bake,  like,  broke,  etc. 
How  often  the  words  like  bake  are  spelled  b-a-c-k-e.  Tell  the  little  ones 
that  the  fairy  scares  the  little  'c'  away,  also  that  'ing'  scares  the  fairy 
away  in  words  like  coming,  rising,  etc.  Ask  a  pupil  to  write  the  word 
live.  He  will  write  1-i-v.  Then  tell  them  that  'v'  will  not  stay  alone 
at  the  end  of  a  word.  It  must  have  'e'  with  it  and  have  them  write 
several  words  of  this  kind. 

We  also  take  families  of  words  as:  book,  took,  look,  ecc,  which  we 
call  the  "book"  family;  find,  mind,  kind,  etc.,  which  we  call  the 
"  kind  "  family,  always  having  the  oral  work  first,  followed  by  the  written 
lesson.  Here  may  be  taken  words  with  silent  letters  as  girl,  bird,  under, 
over,  which  are  also  taught  in  families.  In  a  short  time  these  words 
will  be  unconsciously  memorised,  the  rhyming  sound  impressing  them 
on  the  memory. 

Perhaps  the  most  difficult  words  to  deal  with  are  those  which  are 
not  phonetic  and  for  which  no  rules  can  be  given,  viz.:  who,  what,  you, 
they,  said,  come,  several  of  which  are  found  in  our  primer.  As  these 
words  are  taught  some  time  before  they  are  used  for  spelling,  the 
pupils  will  have  become  familiar  with  them  and  will  recognise  them  at 
sight,  having  used  them  in  their  blackboard  stories,  word  games,  etc., 
so  that  they  have  become  vizualised.  Yet  pupils  often  mis-spell  them. 
For  such  words  as  these  we  have  spelling  races  which  we  conduct  as 
follows. 

Ask  a  pupil,  one  who  knows  the  word,  to  write  it  on  the  board  while 
all  the  class  watch  carefully.     Show  them  by  examining  the  word  that 
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it  cannot  be  spelled  by  sounds.  Tell  them  to  look  at  it  most  carefully 
as  it  is  soon  to  be  erased.  When  this  is  done  all  take  places  at  the  black- 
board for  a  spelling  race.  Suppose  the  word  is  come.  The  teacher  calls 
one,  two,  three,  come  when  all  .write  the  word  on  the  board  covering  it 
with  hands  that  their  neighbours  may  not  see  it.  At  the  command 
"  hands  down  "  it  is  criticised  by  the  class.  If  an  incorrect  form  is  found, 
it  is  rewritten  correctly.  This  race  is  repeated  until  all  the  class  can  write 
it  correctly.  With  come  may  be  taken  its  sister  some.  It  is  infinitely 
better  to  look  at  the  word  intently  and  copy  it  once  than  to  copy  it  five 
or  ten  times  with  little  thought. 

In  our  city  schools  the  primary  class  learn  three  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  words  from  the  primer,  of  which  some  thirty  are  not  phonetic,  and 
this  work  is  done  in  four  or  five  months.  By  giving  co  each  day's  work 
about  twenty  minutes  or  a  little  more  sometimes  and  having  that  work 
carefully  done  it  will  be  found  that  at  the  close  of  the  year  the  spelling 
has  not  been  a  burden,  it  has  not  been  given  undue  prominence  and  the 
words  are  almost  absolutely  fixed  in  the  minds  of  the  pupils. 


Suggestion  for  the  Class=room 

The  Junior  High  School. — Rochester,  N.Y.,  is  about  to  establish 
a  reorganized  school  system  under  which  it  will  operate  junior  and  senior 
High   Schools. 

The  new  system  is  classified  in  this  way : 

(a)  Elementary  schools,  each  containing  a  kindergarten  and  six 
grades. 

(6)  Junior  high  or  intermediate  schools,  each  consisting  of  three 
grades,  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth. 

(c)  Senior  high,  or  high  schools,  each  consisting  of  three  grades,  the 
tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth. 

The  number  of  grades  is  not  changed,  but  there  is  a  new  stopping- 
point. 

It  is  claimed  that  in  arranging  the  two  courses — one  leading  to  com- 
pletion of  the  senior  high-school  course  and  the  other  the  junior — there 
will  be  no  interference  with  the  continuance  through  the  former  of  the 
graduates  of  the  latter,  if  they  elect  to  remain  in  school.  But  it  is  also 
insisted  that  a  better  course  can  be  outlined  for  those  who  expect  to  quit 
school  with  the  ninth  grade — and  a  majority  do  it — if  plans  are  made 
with  that  result  in  view. — Elementary  School  Journal. 


A  Poem  Study  for  the  Senior  First  Class 

ALICE  A.  HARDING 
Form  I,  Girls,  Normal  Model  School,  Toronto 

THE  out-of -doers  incentive,  the  things  near  at  hand,  the  common 
rather  than  the  rare  in  surroundings  suggest  a  poem  adapted  to  the 
sympathetic  experiences  of  children  promoted  to  the  Senior  First 
Class  in  September.  The  problem  is  to  select  from  literature  material 
which  will  stimulate  spontaneous.,  unconscious  growth  of  natural 
possibilities.  Freedom  of  choice  in  verse  should  be  accorded  all  teachers, 
but  not  the  freedom  which  would  leave  real  poetry  out  altogether. 

The  poem  chosen  is  "The  World"  from  the  collection,  Whittier's 
"Child-Life". 

THE  WORLD. 
Great,  wide,  beautiful,  wonderful  world, 
With  the  wonderful  water  round  you  curled, 
And  the  wonderful  grass  upon  your  breast, 
World,  you  are  beautifully  dressed. 

The  wonderful  air  is  over  me, 
And  the  wonderful  wind  is  shaking  the  tree; 
It  walks  on  the  water,  and  whirls  the  mills, 
And  talks  to  itself  on  the  tops  of  the  hills. 

You,  friendly  earth,  how  far  do  you  go, 

With  the  wheat  fields  that  nod,  and  the  rivers  that  flow, 

With  cities  and  gardens,  and  cliffs  and  isles, 

And  people  upon  you  for  thousands  of  miles? 

Ah!  you  are  so  great,  and  I  am  so  small, 

I  tremble  to  think  of  you,  world,  at  all; 

And  yet,  when  I  said  my  prayers  to-day, 

A  whisper  within  me  seemed  to  say: 

"You  are  more  than  the  earth,  though  you  are  such  a  dot; 

You  can  love  and  think  and  the  earth  cannot!" 

Life  is  concrete.  The  appeal  in  the  poem  is  through  the  grass,  the 
water,  the  rivers,  the  air,  the  wind,  the  gardens,  the  wheat  fields,  the 
cities,  the  cliffs,  the  isles,  the  people. 

We  are  individual,  distinct.  The  last  stanza  is  the  soul  of  the  poem, 
in  the  silence  and  wonder,  in  the  precence  of  great  power  revealing  a 
greater  something  within.  How  far  the  road  has  stretched  beyond  the 
vidon  of  the  little  child, — there  is  growing  understanding  here. 

[234] 
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The  poem  is  comprehensive  in  its  concreteness  and  in  its  individual- 
ism, and  it  is  as  well  an  artiscic  embodiment  of  life.  It  supplies  the 
elements  necessary  for  the  development  of  thought,  feeling  and  will 
in  a  form  that  the  pupils  can  assimilate,  appreciate  and  appropriate 
according  to  their  natures.  In  later  years  when  grown  older  in  psychic 
life,  the  recall  of  this  poem  will  bring  joy,  satisfaction  and  sincerity. 

In  teaching  literature  the  secret  of  success  with  primary  pupils  lies 
in  the  ability  of  the  teacher  unconsciously  to  radiate  inspiration.  Life 
appeals  to  life  through  the  heart.     And  so  we  suggest: 

I.  Preparatory  talks  in  observational  geography  and  in  nature 
study  together  with  nature  stories  and  poems  and  expression  exercises 
in  free  cutting,  in  modelling  and  in  art.  We  may  co-ordinate  with 
selections  from  Lovejoy's  "Nature  in  Verse",  with  the  picture  stories 
in  Stevenson's  "The  Wind"  and  with  prose  in  the  Russian  tale  "The 
Little  Tree". 

II.  Reciting  or  reading  of  the  poem  by  the  teacher.  The  subtle 
power  of  tone  and  rhythm  over  the  emotions  is  the  peculiar  charm  in 
the  artistic  excellence  of  poetry.  The  voice  reveals  to  the  pupils  the 
general  thought  of  the  selection  and  fine  distinctions  of  meaning  also. 

III.  Very  little  analysis  should  be  attempted  in  the  Senior  First 
stage.  One  may  destroy  the  uplift  of  spirit  by  being  too  insistent  that 
every  pupil  comprehend  details. 

IV.  A  synthetic  appreciation  may  include  questions  to  develop  in 
the  children  the  power  to  express  their  thoughts  in  oral  language.  For 
example: — Who  is  speaking  in  the  poem?  To  whom  is  the  little  child 
speaking?  Listen  while  I  read  the  poem  to  you.  (The  poem  is  on  the 
blackboard  covered  by  curtain.)  What  part  of  the  poem  do  you  like? 
And  you?  What  is  all  about  us;  we  cannot  see  it  yet  we  cannot  live 
without  it?  What  does  the  second  stanza  say  the  wind  does?  Imitate 
the  wind  talking.  What  does  it  seem  to  say  to  you?  Who  will  read 
the  wind  story  for  us?  Have  individual  pupils  read  the  first  and  second 
stanzas.    Read  the  third  stanza  for  the  class. 

Who  made  the 

"  Great,  wide,  beautiful,  wonderful  world, 

With  the  wheat  fields  that  nod,  and  the  rivers  that  flow, 
With  cities  and  gardens,  and  cliffs  and  isles 
And  people  upon  it  for  thousands  of  miles?" 

And  so  the  goodliness  of  the  earth  has  a  message  of  love  for  the  children. 
Being  a  real  poem  and  not  one  written  for  the  express  purpose  of 

making  children  good,   'The  World"  needs  no  moralising  by  the  teacher. 

To  develop  the  inner  spirit  of  che  last  stanza  the  teacher  should  recite 
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it,  and,  if  possible,  so  efface  herself  that  the  little  ones  may  forget  every- 
thing in  the  beauty  and  purity  of  their  thoughts. 

The  poem  is  typically  suggestive  for  free  expression  in  art  work — 
the  earth,  the  water,  the  hills,  the  trees,  the  wheat  fields,  the  pictures  of 
the  wind;  for  modelling  in  plasticine  and  in  sand  cable;  for  free  cutting 
exercises  and  poster  work. 

Suggestions  for  the  Memorisation  and  Recall  of  the  Poem. 

1.  Memorise  in  the  natural  way  as  wholes  or  thoughts,  not  in  the 
sectional  method  of 'senseless  repetition  of  line  by  line. 

2.  Silent  reading  of  poem  from  the  blackboard  or  from  typewritten 
slips  by  the  pupils. 

3.  Oral  reading  of  poem  by  selected  pupils. 

4.  Recitation  by  the  teacher  so  as  to  train  the  ear  to  artistic  form. 

5.  Incidentally,  at  seasonable  times,  recall  the  poem. 

6.  Illustrations  by  the  pupils  of  suggestive  scenes  related  in  sequence 
call  up  the  poem. 

7.  Picture  study  of  "The  Gleaners"  suggests  the  poem. 

8.  One  gem  or  poem  recalls  others,  for  example,  "The  Night  Wind", 
Eugene  Field. 

9.  Friday  afternoon,  Verse  Festival — a  review  of  gems,  prose  and 
poetry. 

10.  Recitation  by  the  teacher  at  such  times  as  she  realises  that  she 
may  enrich  the  higher  life  of  the  children  by  interpreting  the  spiritual 
meaning  through  the  almost  imperceptible  modulations  of  the  voice. 
Let  the  pupils  be  hearers  of  lofty  thoughts. 


The  teacher  was  telling  his  class  about  the  conquests  of  Alexander  the  Great.  He 
made  the  tale  a  stirring  one,  and  at  last  reached  the  conquest  of  India.  Wishing  to 
impress  the  children,  he  said,  "When  Alexander  had  conquered  India,  what  do  you 
think  he  did?  Do  you  think  he  gave  a  great  feast  to  celebrate  his  triumph?  No;  he 
sat  down  and  wept!" 

The  children  seemed  to  be  a  little  disappointed  at  this  childish  exhibition  on  the 
part  of  the  hero;  so  the  teacher  continued:  "Now,  why  do  you  think  Alexander  wept?" 
he  asked. 

Up  went  a  little  hand ;  but  when  its  owner  saw  it  was  the  only  one  in  view,  he  hurried- 
ly withdrew  it. 

"Come  on,  now,  Tommy,"  said  the  teacher  in  his  most  persuasive  voice,  "why  do 
you  think  Alexander  wept?" 

"  Please,  sir,"  said  Tommy  hesitatingly,  "perhaps  he  didn't  know  the  way  back." — 
Youth's  Companion. 


"You  have  three  pairs  of  glasses,  professor." 

"Yes;  I  use  one  to  read  with,  one  to  see  at  a  distance,  and  the  third  to  find  the  other 
two." 


In  the  Classroom 

F.  H.  SPINNEY 

Principal,  Alexandra  Public  School,  Montreal 


III. 

MISS  BOWER  has  a  class  of  forty  pupils  in   the  primary  grade. 
It  was  on  the  last  day  of  the  third  month  that  the  visitor  had 
the  pleasure  of  spending  the  first  hour  of  the  morning  in  her 
room. 

There  were  twelve  sentences  written  on  the  front  board.    The  words 
were  plainly  written  and  well  spaced.     The  teacher  was  standing  in 
one  corner  of  the  room,  and  the  pupils  were  eagerly  using  their  eyes  to 
ascertain  what  message  each  "story"  contained.    They  knew  that  some 
of  the  stories  would  ask  for  certain  activities  on  their  part,  and  that 
others  would  ask  some  question  for  them  to  answer.     Each  pupil  was 
eager  to  be  ready  to  do  whatever  the  story  demanded. 
In  about  three  minutes  the  teacher  asked — 
"Who  is  ready  for  any  story?" 
Nearly  all  were  ready. 

"Tom,  no.  6;  Harry,  no.  3;  Nellie,  no.  5;  Mary,  no.  8,"  said  the 
teacher,  slowly  and  distinctly. 

Thereupon  Tom  ran  to  the  door;  Frank  ran  to  the  window;  Nellie 
tossed  the  ball  into  the  basket;  Mary  sat  on  the  teacher's  chair. 

Each  pUpil  had  performed  the  activity  indicated  in  the  sentence 
named.    The  teacher  knew  that  each  child  grasped  the  meaning  of  the 
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sentence  because  the  activity  was  correct.  Other  activities  were  per- 
formed by  other  children  in  a  similar  manner. 

"All  shut  your  eyes  and  I'll  write  a  new  story — one  that  you  never 
saw  before." 

Forty  little  heads  were  laid  on  the  desks,  and  remained  there  until 
the  teacher  gave  the  word  "Ready!" 

What  eager  eyes  scanned  that  new  story !  But  only  one  boy  whispered 
it  correctly  to  the  teacher. 

"As  Bernard  is  the  only  one  who  can  read  the  new  story,  he  may  do 
what  the  story  says." 

Bernard  went  to  the  front  of  the  room,  took  ouc  a  cop  and  began  to 
wind  a  string  around  it. 

"You  may  all  go  up  close  to  see  what  Bernard  does." 

A  circle  of  eager  faces  surrounded  Bernard,  and  he  soon  won  the 
applause  of  the  entire  class  by  giving  the  top  just  the  right  kind  of  spin. 

"Now,  all  run  to  your  seats." 

That  direction  was  certainly  well  understood. 

"Who  can  read  the  new  story  now?" 

All  were  ready  to  try. 

"Harry  may  read  it." 

Spin  the  Red  Top  on  the  Floor. 

Harry  received  enthusiastic  applause  for  reading  the  new  story  so 
well. 

What  were  the  most  commendable  features  about  this  lesson? 

First,  every  pupil  in  the  room  was  mentally  alive  during  the  entire 
period,  because  each  anticipated  a  call  for  physical  activity — an  attrac- 
tive prospect  to  all  children. 

The  teacher  held  herself  in  the  background.  She  did  not  confuse 
the  children  by  superfluous  questions  and  comments  as  is  so  often  done 
by  some  teachers. 

All  of  the  children  were  given  an  opportunity  of  standing  and  moving 
about  the  room.  This  prevented  restlessness  and  inattention — two  of  the 
most  common  crimes  of  childhood. 

The  "game"  spirit  of  the  child  was  active  throughout  the  entire 
lesson.  To  every  child  there  was  the  persistent  challenge:  here  is  some- 
thing hard  to  be  done;  can  you  do  it?  That  same  game  spirit  is  the  secret 
of  success  throughout  life.  There  is  something  big  to  be  done ;  can  I  do 
it?  is  the  persistent  challenge  that  spurs  us  all  to  make  our  best  efforts. 
The  teacher  who  learns  this  secret  early  and  learns  it  well  is  bound  to 
make  a  marked  success.  There  will  always  be  hard  things  to  be  accom- 
plished. Those  who  can  do  the  hard  things  the  best  are  the  ones  who 
will  most  enjoy  the  game  of  life. 


Suggestions  for  the  History  Teacher 

G.  M.  JONES,  B.A. 
Faculty  of  Education,   University  ot  Toronto. 

NO  lesson  can  be  duller  than  the  one  in  history  if  it  is  handled  in 
the  wrong  way.  On  the  other  hand  no  lesson  can  be  made  more 
interesting  if  the  teacher  is  intelligent  and  well  informed  and 
brings  to  his  aid  plenty  of  illustrative  material.  Lantern  slides  and 
pictures  help  wonderfully  in  stirring  the  imagination  of  the  class  and 
in  creating  a  live  interest  in  history.  Prof.  Macpherson  has  already 
dealt  with  their  use  in  previous  numbers  of  The  School  and  in  the 
educational  pamphlet  issued  by  the  Ontario  Department  of  Education 
under  the  title  "Visual  Aids  in  the  Teaching  of  History".  Of  even 
greater  importance  is  an  adequate  supply  of  books  for  the  pupils.  It 
has  always  been  recognised  that  the  teacher  must  have  access  to  an 
adequate  library,  but  it  has  not  yei  been  fully  realised  that  it  is  almost 
as  important  that  pupils  should  have  an  opportunity  to  read  more  than 
the  text-book. 

Books  for  the  history  classes  are  of  three  kinds:  larger  books  of  refer- 
ence, which  have  their  place  in  the  school  library;  smaller  boo  «  of 
reference  which  should  be  kept  in  the  class  room;  biography  and  his- 
torical fiction.  It  may  not  be  very  necessary  at  this  late  date  to  speak 
of  the  importance  of  having  in  the  school  library  a  good  encyclopaedia 
and  an  adequate  supply  of  the  larger  histories,  but  the  personal  experi- 
ence of  a  couple  of  boys  may  serve  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  such 
works  of  reference.  Not  many  years  ago,  and  in  a  High  School  not  far 
from  Toronto,  Scott's  Ivanhoe  was  being  read  in  the  Matriculation  class. 
Two  of  the  boys  became  very  much  interested  in  the  historical  back- 
ground of  the  story  and  went  to  the  school  library  to  look  for  a  History 
of  England  that  would  give  them  a  better  account  of  the  times  of  Richard 
I  than  the  one  in  the  history  text-book.  The  only  large  history  in  the 
library  was  Macaulay's  which  did  not  serve  their  purpose.  The  boys 
went  away  with  their  curiosity  unsatisfied  and  soon  lost  their  interest 
n  mediaeval  English  history.  The  school  library  should  have  a  good 
supply  of  works  of  reference,  and  the  boys  and  girls  should  be  encouraged 
to  consult  them. 

Histories  for  the  classroom  are  still  more  important,  because  plenty 
of  pupils  will  consult  a  history,  if  it  is  close  at  hand,  who  will  not  bother 
going  to  the  library.  If  the  class  is  studying  Canadian  history,  enquiring 
pupils   should   be  able  without  too  much  trouble  to  get  fuller  accounts, 
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for  instance,  of  Cartier's  voyages  or  La  Salle's  explorations,  or  a  good 
biographical  sketch  of  any  important  man  or  woman  mentioned  in  the 
history.  Sometimes  the  teacher  will  have  time  to  give  the  class  the 
details  in  which  they  are  interested,  or  to  read  a  good  account  from 
one  of  the  longer  histories,  but  more  frequently  it  will  be  possible  only 
to  tell  the  class  where  they  can  find  the  longer,  more  detailed  and, 
therefore,  more  interesting  account.  For  instance,  if  there  were  on  the 
teacher's  desk,  for  the  use  of  the  class,  one  general  history  of  Canada 
such  as  Robert's,  "The  Romance  of  Canadian  History"  for  the  French 
period,  "The  Pathfinders  of  the  West'  for  western  exploration,  and 
the  "Fveryman  Literary  and  Historical  Atlas  of  America",  the  class 
would  have  a  fair  chance  of  looking  up  matter  for  themselves.  When 
English  history  is  being  studied,  it  is  necessary  to  have  not  only  general 
histories,  such  as  Gardiner's  or  Green's,  and  a  good  atlas  but  also  source 
books  of  which  there  are  now  many  good  ones.  For  instance,  when 
the  class  is  reading  about  the  Puritan  Revolution,  it  adds  a  great  deal 
to  the  interest  of  the  lesson  to  read  Cromwell's  own  account  of  the 
storming  of  Drogheda,  or  an  account  by  one  of  the  Puritan  soldiers  of 
the  miraculous  way  God  turned  aside  the  bullets  of  the  enemy.  If  the 
class  is  studying  the  great  period  of  reform  around  1832,  it  will  get 
much  more  vivid  ideas  of  the  need  for  reform  if  it  can  read,  or  have  read 
to  it,  some  of  the  contemporary  accounts  of  conditions  in  the  factories 
and  mines  at  that  time.  The  need  of  supplementary  books  is  just  as 
great  in  the  case  of  Ancient  History.  The  pupils  in  the  Upper  School 
classes  in  European  History  are  of  such  an  age  that  every  one  of  them 
may  reasonably  be  expected  to  do  considerable  supplementary  reading 
in  history.  Indeed,  the  curriculum  for  these  classes  is  arranged  pur- 
posely so  as  to  encourage  such  reading.  A  portion  of  the  Upper  School 
course  calls  for  outlines,  but  the  rest  requires  a  more  intensive  study  of 
comparatively  brief  periods.  For  these  classes,  then,  an  even  Lrger 
and  more  varied  supply  of  books  should  be  available  in  the  classroom. 
It  is  suggested  that  these  classroom  reference  books  should  be  kept  on 
an  open  shelf  or  on  the  teacher's  desk  and  that  the  pupils  should  be 
allowed  to  consult  them  at  any  time  when  class  work  is  not  going  on. 

Short  biographies  and  historical  fiction  are  of  the  greatest  assistance 
to  the  history  teacher.  From  them  also  our  pupils  get  the  vivid,  pictur- 
esque details  which  are  essential  for  the  cultivation  of  a  taste  for  history. 
It  may  be  necessary  to  urge  the  average  boy  to  read  the  ordinary  history 
text-book,  but  no  urging  is  required  to  induce  him  to  read  either  well 
written  brief  biographies  or  historical  fiction.  Publishers  and  authors 
are  now  catering  generously  to  the  schoolboy's  taste  for  biography,  and 
it  is  now  possible  to  put  into  the  school  library  at  very  moderate  cost 
a  fine  collection  of  books  dealing  with  the  chief  characters   menrioned 
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in  our  school  histories.  In  giving  out  library  books  I  have  been  very 
much  struck  by  the  popularity  of  this  class  of  books.  Of  historical 
fiction  there  is  an  abundance,  and  it  has  now  been  so  thoroughly  classi- 
fied by  Baker  in  his  "Guide  to  Historical  Fiction"  and  by  others  that 
the  librarian  or  teacher  can  easily  make  a  systematic  and  intelligent 
choice.  In  making  up  lists  for  supplementary  reading  and  in  choosing 
form  libraries  it  is  advisable  to  have  the  biography  and  historical 
fiction  cover  the  same  periods  as  the  history.  For  example,  if  Form  I 
of  the  High  School  is  studying  Canadian  history,  the  biography  and 
historical  fiction  for  that  class  should  illustrate  Canadian  history.  If 
this  plan  is  followed  the  average  graduate  of  the  school  will  have  read 
biography  and  fiction  to  illustrate  and  supplement  a  good  deal  of  the 
history  read  in  class. 

It  is  not  possible  within  the  compass  of  an  article  like  this  to  give  a 
list  of  suitable  biography  and  fiction;  that  may  be  done  later.  Below 
is  given  a  list  of  reference  books  in  history  that  are  recommended  for 
classroom  use.  Some  day  it  may  be  possible  to  have  a  small  encyclo- 
paedia for  each  classroom,  and  such  a  set  of  books  as  "The  Chronicles  of 
Canada"  for  each  Canadian  history  class.  For  the  present  we  can 
start  with  a  more  modest  equipment. 

Books  for  Classroom  Use 

Canadian  History. 

Roberts,  History  of  Canada- — Macmillan $1 .00 

Edgar,  Romance  of  Canadian  History — Macmillan 75 

Laut,  Pathfinders  of  the  West — Macmillan 1 .00 

Munro,    Canada    (in   series  of   English   History  Source 

Books)— G.  Bell  &  Sons 25 

English  History. 

Gardiner,  Students'  History  of  England  (1  vol.,  or  3  vols.) 

— Longmans 3.00 

Green,  Short  Hisiory  of  the  English  People — Macmillan      1.50 
Warner  and  Marten,  Groundwork  of  Bricish  History— 

Blackie 1 .  50 

Kendall,  Source  Book  of  English  History — Holt 2.00 

Colby,  Selections  from  the  Sources  of  English  History- 
Longmans  1 .  50 

Keatinge  and  Frazer,  A  History  of  England  for  Schools 

(partly  narrative,  panly  sources — Black 1 .25 

English  Hi  lory  Source  Books  (12  vols.) — Bell .  .  .  .each         .25 
Ancient  History. 

Tappan,  History  of  the  Roman  People  (for  Lower  School) 

-Houghton $1 . 25 
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Ancient  History — Con. 

Tappan,  History  of  the  Greek  People  (for  Lower  School) 

— Houghton 1 .  25 

Botsford,  History  of  the  Ancient  Worjd — Macmillan  ...  1 .50 
Gilman,  Rome  (Story  of  the  Nations  Series) — Putnam's  1.50 
Harrison,  Greece   (Story  of  the  Nations  Series) — Put- 
nam's    1  •  50 

Pericles,    Alexander    the    Great,    Hannibal    and    Julius 

Caesar  in  Heroes  of  the  Nations  Series — Putnam's,each  1 .  50 
European  History. 

Robinson,   Readings  in   European   History   (2  vols.) — 

Ginn each  1 .  75 

Err.erton,  Introduction  to  the  Middle  Ages  (up  to  800 

A.D.)— Ginn 1.25 

Emerton,  Mediaeval  Europe  (800  A.D.  on) — Ginn 1 .75 

Munro,  History  of  the  Middle  Ages — Appleton 1 .00 

Bryce,  Holy  Roman  Empire — Macmillan 1 .50 

Johnson,  Europe  in  the  Sixteenth  Century — Rivingtons  1.75 

Sichel,  The  Renaissance — Briggs 25 

Robinson  and  Beard,  Development  of  Modern  Europe 

(2  vols.)  (Louis  XIV  on) — Ginn each  1 .  75 

Fyffe,  History  of  Modern  Europe — Holt 2.75 

Mathews,  French  Revolution — Longmans 1.25 

Belloc,  French  Revolution — Briggs 25 

Fisher,  Napoleon — Briggs 25 

Gooch,  History  of  Our  Own  Times  (1885  to  1911)- 

Briggs 25 

Atlases. 

Gardiner- — School  Atlas  of  English  History — Longmans  1.25 
Literary  and  Historical  Altases  of  America,  Europe  and 

Asia  in  Everymans  Library — Dent 30 

Ginn's  Classical  Atlas — Ginn 1 .  50 


Jackson  and  Johnson  are  not  on  speaking  terms.     It  all  arose  as  the  result  of  an 
argument. 

"I  tell  you",  said  Jackson  "you  are  altogether  wrong  in  your  conclusions." 

"Pardon  me,  but  I  am  not,"  replied  Johnson. 

"Didn't  I  go  to  school,  stupid?"  almost  roared  his  opponent. 

"  Yes,"  was  the  calm  reply,  "and  you  came  back  stupid." 


A  teacher  had  told  a  class  of  juvenile  pupils  that  Milton,  the  poet,  was  blind.  The 
next  day  she  asked  if  any  of  them  could  remember  what  Milton's  great  affliction  was. 
"Yes'm,"  replied  one  little  fellow,  "he  was  a  poet." 


Primary  Art  for  November 

MARGARET  D.  MOFFAT, 
Assistant  Supervisor  of  Art,  Toronto. 

DURING  the  past  two  months  we  have  been  studying  and  drawing 
trees,  with  all  the  richness  of  their  autumn  foliage.  The  bright 
yellow  of  the  beech,  the  vivid  red  of  the  maple,  and  the  deeper 
crimson  and  brown  of  the  oak  have  shown  up  in  greater  richness  against 
the  unchanging  green  of  the  pines.  Now  Jack  Frost  is  going  to  help  us 
become  even  more  familiar  with  ihese  trees  by  presenting  them  in  a 
new  aspect  for  our  consideration. 

After  the  frost  has  robbed  the  tree  of  its  foliage,  how  plainly  its 
trunk  and  branches  are  outlined  against  the  clear,  autumn  skies!  How 
easily  autumn  can  find  out  its  peculiarities  of  growth,  and  trace  the 
steps  from  thick,  sturdy  trunk  to  fine,  lacey  twigs! 


'tH_  jjl 


Observe  the  sturdy,  gnarled  trunk  of  the  oak,  which  has  stood  firmly 
through  ages  of  sunshine  and  storm.  Notice  its  branches  twisting  out 
from  the  trunk,  and  turning  up  and  out,  with  sharp  angles  here  and 
there.  Have  you  seen  any  other  tree  which  grows  just  that  way?  (Illus- 
tration No.  I). 

Compare  it  with  the  tall,  slender  trunk  and  graceful  branches  of  the 
elm.  How  close  those  branches  keep  to  the  trunk.    (IllustrationNo.il). 

We  find  the  poplar  trunk  growing  tall  and  straight,  sending  out 
small  branches,  which  grow  up  close  to  the  trunk,  accounting  for  the 
slim,  yet  compact  appearance  of  the  tree  during  the  summer. 
(Illustration  No.   III). 

The  willow  we  have  been  interested  in  all  year.  We  watched  in  the 
spring  for  the   "pussies"   to  throw  off  their  winter  waterproofs,   and 
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come  out  in  soft  grey  fur.  How  we  did  enjoy  drawing  them!  Then,  as 
spring  advanced,  the  willows  gradually  took  on  the  appearance  of  big, 
round,  green  apples.  All  summer  the  branches  with  their  delicate 
leaves  have  swayed  with  the  slightest  breeze.  Now,  when  its  leaves 
are  forming  a  thick  carpet  on  the  grass,  and  the  bare  tree  is  silhouetted 
against  the  sky,  we  can  understand  why  it  looked  so  round  and  why 
its  branches  swayed  so  easily.  The  trunk  of  the  willow  is  rather  short 
and  thick,  spreading  out  at  the  top.  From  this  broad  top  grow  in- 
numerable slender  branches,  spreading  out  rather  evenly  in  all  directions. 
(Illustration  No.  IV). 

In  drawing  bare  trees  all  observations  should  be  made  from  a  dis- 
tance to  get  a  better  estimate  of  proportions  and  a  clearer  view  of 
branches  against  the  sky. 

Notice  carefully  the  strong  joining  of  branch  to  branch,  and  of 
larger  branch  to  Lrunk,  also  the  gradually  diminishing  size  of  the  branches 
as  they  grow  farther  away  from  the  trunk. 

The  suc(  ess  of  our  lessons  in  tree  drawing  will  depend  on  the  thorough- 
ness with  which  our  pupils  make  friends  with  the  trees.  With  the  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  friendship  they  will  draw  a  willow  tree,  a  maple  tree, 
or  an  apple  tree,  which  could  never  be  mistaken  for  any  other  kind  of 
tree. 

Use  your  pupils'  knowledge  of  trees  as  a  help  in  illustrating  out- 
door games,  stories,  verses,  etc.  In  the  second  books,  the  children  may 
unconsciously  acquire  some  knowledge  of  perspective,  by  drawing  two 
or  more  trees  (one  beV'ncl  the  other)  on  a  hillside. 

The  best  mediums  tor  studies  in  junior  classes  are  charcoal  and 
black  cravons. 


Suggestion  for  the  Class=room 

The  Economic  Side  of  Buying. — An  educational  plan  has  been 
inaugurated  in  the  public  schools  of  New  York  City  with  the  view  of 
teaching  the  pupils  how  to  buy  food  supplies.  This  announcement 
was  made  recently  by  the  chairman  of  the  mayor's  food  supply 
committee. 

More  than  800,000  circulars,  the  first  of  a  series  on  the  subject,  were 
distributed  among  the  Public  Schools.  The  first  dealt  with  practical 
suggestions  on  "How  to  buy".  Others  dealt  with  "What  to  buy", 
"When  to  buy  ",  "  How  to  save  waste ",  and  the  like/ — Elementary  School 
Journal. 


Collie. 


Eskimo  dog  and  Toy  Pomeranian 


Domestic   Dogs 


MARGARET      D.      MOFFAT 

Bolton  Avenue  School,  Toronto 

LIKE  the  pioneer,  the  teacher  must  constantly  be  making  the  tools 
for  her  own  work.  She  must  catch  at  every  straw  (bit  of  material) 
which  passes  her  way.  Children  are  hoarding  little  souls.  They 
love  the  scraps  and  fag-ends  and  "  trash  "  that  their  elders  discard.  So  we 
find  them  bringing  these  to  school — cigarette  cards  and  soda-cards. 
And  the  teacher  seizes  them,  not  to  throw  in  the  paper  basket  but  to 
make  charts  of  Arctic  explorations  with  the  one,  and  to  begin  teaching 
lessons  on  animals  that  are  helpful  to  man  with  the  other. 

From  the  earliest  times  dogs  have  been  the  companions,  guardians 
and  helpers  of  man.  They  are  supposed  to  be  descended  from  wolves 
and  jackals  and  by  selection  and  domestic  rearing  have  developed  into 
the  sagacious  creatures  we  know  as  domestic  dogs.  Children  are  fond 
of  dogs  as  play-fellows.  They  are  the  only  animals  with  activities  akin 
to  their  own  which  can  join,  often  intelligently,  with  them  in  play. 
The  children  can  tell  all  the  tricks  their  dogs  can  do,  speaking,  begging, 
jumping  through  hoops  holding  sugar  on  their  noses,  or  walking  on 
their  hind  legs.  They  know  what  work  the  dogs  can  do,  pulling  carts, 
carrying  parcels  and  driving  cattle.  Tell  the  children  to  ask  their  parents 
and  their  grandparents  for  true  stories  about  dogs  they  have  known. 
Make  a  written  collection  of  these  stories.  When  you  begin  pointing 
out  the  differences  which  mark  the  classes  of  dogs  you  will  find  the  little 
folk  greatly  interested  and  delighted  to  notice  and  remember  them. 

As  a  rule  domestic  dogs  carry  their  tails  curled  over  their  backs 
or  at  least  turned  upivard  at  the  tips,  while  their  ears,  if  not  drooping, 
are  turned  dowmvard  at  the  tips.    A  wolf's  tail  hangs  down  and  its  ears 
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are  erect.  Nearly  all  kinds  of  dogs  bark,  while  wolves  squeal  or  howl. 
Wolves  have  long  narrow  skulls.  Six  main  divisions  are  not  coo  many 
for  ten-year-olds  to  remember — (1)  wolf-like  dogs,  (2)  dogs  which  hunt 
by  sight,  (3)  spaniels,  (4)  dogs  which  hunt  by  scent,  (5)  mastiffs  and 
(6)  terriers.  Make  a  drawing  of  one  kind  at  a  time  either  on  the  black- 
board or  on  a  large  sheet  of  manilla  paper. 

I.  Wolf-like  dogs. — (a)  Eskimo  dogs  have  small  erect  ears,  bushy 
tails  curled  over  their  backs,  fairly  sharp  muzzles,  rough  coats  and  strong 
legs.  The  children  will  notice  chat  the  ears  are  erect,  wolf-like,  and 
that  the  tail  is  curled,  dog-like.  Many  of  them  are  white  with  black 
heads;  a  few  are  pure  white.  Generally  they  are  brownish-black.  In 
winter  they  are  fed  on  dried  or  frozen  fish  (hump-backed  salmon).  On 
the  road  each  dog  is  given  one-third  of  a  fish  twice  daily  and  a  fish  and 
a  half  at  night.  In  summer  they  forage,  picking  up  eggs,  birds 
nesting  in  the  moss  and  other  game.  Mostly  they  are  half-starved. 
They  are  hitched  to  sledges  in  teams  of  eight  or  more.  When  the  snow 
is  hard  and  even  they  can  in  a  day's  work  pull  three  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  a  distance  of  forty  miles.  In  their  villages  a  dog  is  tethered  to 
a  tripod  of  poles  because  if  left  free  it  cannot  resist  fighting.  Dr.  Egerton 
Young  in  his  book,  "My  Dogs  of  the  Northland",  gives  exciting  descrip- 
tions of  these  dogs.  To  their  masters  their  help  is  indispensable.  With- 
out them  the  Eskimos  could  not  travel  in  search  of  food  nor  bring  home 
the  products  of  their  sealing  and  fishing  expeditions.  In  Eskimo  land 
there  are  no  roads,  nor  cars,  nor  waggons,  nor  vehicles  of  any  kind 
except  the  sledge,  and  no  way  of  moving  the  sledge  except  by  the  dogs. 

(b)  Pomeranian  Dog. — Compare  the  appearance  of  the  Pomeranian 
with  the  Eskimo  dog.  Most  children  have  seen  the  white  and  the  black 
spitz  dogs  which  are  used  as  sheep-dogs  in  their  native  country,  and 
they  know  the  toy  Pomeranian  kept  as  a  household  pet.  The  fur  on 
the  throat  forms  a  thick  ruff  and  there  is  long  hair  on  the  fore-legs. 

(c)  Sheep-dog. — The  children  instantly  recognize  the  picture  of 
Collie  and  by  this  time  can  describe  him.  He  is  a  medium-sized  dog 
with  a  sharp  muzzle,  sharp  eyes,  ears  drooping  at  the  tips,  bushy  tail 
carried  up  at  the  tip,  a  beautiful  ruff  on  his  neck  and  with  strong  legs. 
In  a  pure-bred  collie  there  is  a  thick  under-fur  under  the  long  hair.  The 
fore-legs  may  have  a  fringe  of  hair  but  the  hind  legs  should  have  none. 
Sheep-dogs  in  England,  France  and  other  countries  herd  sheep,  cattle 
and  goats.  They  begin  their  training  in  their  first  year  and  learn  with 
great  rapidity.  "  Bob,  Son  of  Battle,  or  Owd  Bob  ",  by  Alfred  Oliphant, 
is  a  splendid  story  of  sheep-dogs.  Just  now,  in  the  war,  they  are  trained 
as  Red  Cross  dogs.  They  scent  out  the  wounded  men  and  are  taught 
to  bring  a  man's  cap  when  they  find  him  wounded.  They  never  mistake 
a  dead  man  for  a  wounded  man.      The  story  comes  of  a  dog  finding  a 
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wounded  soldier.  He  could  get  nothing  to  carry  back  as  the  soldier's 
cap  was  lost,  so  the  poor  animal  sat  beside  the  wounded  man  and  howled 
till  help  came.  Invite  all  the  stories  that  can  be  read  or  collected  about 
the  sagacity  of  a  collie. 

At  this  time  every  one  should  read  "A  Dog  of  Flanders",  by  Ouida. 
It  is  beautifully  written  but  so  hopelessly  sad  that  it  is  well  to  modify 
the  ending  for  children  by  saying  "But  in  later  years  in  Belgium,  laws 
were  passed  making  the  people  take  better  care  of  their  dogs  When  a 
woman  goes  to  market  she  has  to  carry  a  mat  for  her  dogs  to  lie  on  and 
a  dish  from  which  to  give  them  a  drink  of  water". 


Book  Reviews 

Chemistry  of  Familiar  Things  by  S.  S.  Sadtler,  320  pages.  Lippincott  Co., 
Philadelphia.  $1.75.  This  is  a  very  handsome  volume.  The  printing,  paper  and 
illustrations  are  all  that  one  could  desire.  According  to  the  author  it  is  prepared,  not 
as  a  text-book,  but  as  a  book  of  information  for  the  novice  in  chemistry.  Hence  it  has 
the  minimum  amount  of  theory  and  the  maximum  amount  of  practical  application. 
It  is  an  excellent  book  to  put  into  the  hands  of  a  science  pupil  in  the  High  School  as 
supplementary  reading  in  chemistry.  He  will  find  in  it  many  practical  applications 
of  the  facts  that  he  learns  from  his  school  text.  The  illustrations  are  beautiful  full-page 
half-tones.     It  can  be  recommended  for  the  science  library  of  our  Canadian  schools. 

G.  a.  c. 

Garibaldi  and  His  Red  Shirts,  by  F.  J.  Snell,  188  pages,  price  Is;  Peter  the  Great, 
by  Alice  Birkhead,  188  pages,  Price  Is.;  Tales  and  Legends  of  Scotland,  by  Dorothy 
King,  128  pages,  price  6d.;  Queen  Victoria,  by  E.  G.  Browne,  188  pages,  price  Is.; 
Julius  Caesar,  by  Ada  Russell,  188  pages,  price  Is.;  Anselm,  by  E.  M.  Wilmot-Buxton, 
188  pages,  price  Is.;  The  Girlhood  of  Famous  Women,  by  F.  J.  Snell,  192  pages,  price  Is.; 
In  Victorian  Times,  by  Edith  L.  Elias,  240  pages,  price  Is.  6d.;  Great  Names  in  English 
Literature,  volume  II  (Dryden  to  Burke)  by  Edith  L.  Elias,  189  pages,  price  Is.  3d.; 
Our  Country's  Industrial  History,  by  William  J.  Claxton,  252  pages,  price  Is.  6d.;  All 
of  these  volumes  are  published  by  Messrs.  George  G.  Harrap  &  Co.,  London,  England. 
They  make  delightful  reading  and  are  eminently  suitable  for  the  school  library;  the 
first  seven  of  them  will  be  enjoyed  by  Public  School  pupils,  the  last  three  are  better 
suited  for  Continuation  and  High  School  students.  Their  great  merit  is  that  they  give 
"content"  to  the  study  of  history;  they  will  help  to  make  the  men  and  women  of  other 
days  live  in  the  imagination  of  the  children  of  to-day;  they  supply  the  stories  and  anec- 
dotes which  many  of  our  ordinary  school  histories  lack. 

Stories  from  the  Earthly  Paradise  retold  in  prose  by  C.  S.  Evans.  216  pages.  Price 
Is.  6d.  Edward  Arnold,  London.  This  volume  consists  of  ten  stories  from  "The 
Earthly  Paradise"  by  William  Morris;  it  makes  very  interesting  reading  for  boys  and 
girls.     The  stories  are  all  well-known  legends. 

Heroes  and  Heroic  Deeds  of  the  Great  War,  by  D.  A.  Mackenzie.  192  pages.  Price 
Is.  6d.  Blackie  &  Son,  London.  Harold  Copp,  Toronto.  One  of  the  very  best  of 
books  for  giving  children  of  junior  classes  or  of  any  classes  a  vivid  idea  of  the  men  and 
events  of  the  present  war.  It  gives  interesting  biographies  of  Kitchener,  Joffre,  French, 
and  Jellicoe  as  well  as  a  good  deal  of  excellent  material  of  a  general  nature. 


Picture  Study 

S.  W.  PERRY,   B.A. 
Faculty  ot  Education,  University  of  Toronto 

AUGUST  EXAMINATION  IN  ART 

(a)  The  figure  of  Napoleon,  as  he  sits  brooding  by  the  fireplace, 
compels  our  interest.  The  artist  points  him  out  as  the  centre  of 
interest,  (1)  by  placing  him  in  the  foreground,  (2)  by  directing  the 
gaze  of  the  other  occupants  of  the  room  towards  him. 

(b)  There  are  two  groups  of  persons  within  the  room.  (1)  The 
emperor  and  his  r.ttendant.  The  former  is  anxious,  as  is  shown  by  the 
far-away  look  on  his  face,  tired,  as  is  proven  by  the  sagging  of  shoulders 
usually  haughtily  squared.  The  latter  is  sympathidngly  solicitous  for 
his  idol  whose  cloak  he  is  either  warming  or  drying  by  the  fire.  (2)  The 
second  group  consists  of  awestricken  peasants.  Though  they  have 
suffered  through  his  wars,  they  manifest  a  respectful  pity  for  him. 
This  is  particularly  shown  by  the  father,  a  retired  soldier  whose  sword 
hangs  on  the  wall  and  whose  armless  sleeve  is  pinned  to  his  breast, 
and  by  the  little  woman  whose  dark  dress  proclaims  he,r  widowhood. 
The  little  boy  with  the  drum  shares  his  father's  attitude  of  mind,  while 
the  little  girl  in  bashfulness  or  fear  clings  to  her  mother's  gown.  Does 
the  questioning  look  on  the  mother's  face  show  that  the  man  of  war 
stands  for  judgment  before  the  tribunal  of  a  suffering  woman's  heart? 

(c)  The  furniture  and  decorations  are  commonplace.  Sword  and 
drum,  soldier  and  widow,  lend  a  military  aspect  to  the  room,  in  keeping 
with  the  emperor's  presence.  There  is  a  general  untidiness.  A  picture 
hangs  awry  on  the  wall,  and  a  plate  with  its  contents'  lies  where  it  has 
been  carelessly  placed,  on  the  floor.  It  is  the  home  of  poor  and  none 
too  thrifty  people. 

(d)  A  suitable  name  would  be:  "A  Shattered  Idol",  or  "Napoleon 
After  Waterloo",  or  "Fallen  Greatness",  or  "The  Defeated  Emperor 
Among  Pitying  Peasants",  or  the  name  given  by  the  artist,  "On  the 
Road  from  Waterloo  to  Paris". 


Johnny  handed  the  following  note  from  his  mother  to  the  teacher  one  morning: 
"Dere  teacher:  "You  keep  tellin'  my  boy  to  brethe  with  his  diafram.  Maybe  rich 
children  has  got  diaframs,  but  how  about  when  there  father  only  makes  $1.50  a  day  and 
has  got  five  children  to  keep?  First  it's  one  thing,  then  it's  another,  and  now  it's 
diaframs.     That's  the  worst  yet." 
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Diary  of  the  War 

(Continued  from  October  number.) 

AUGUST. 

Aug.  1.  Germans  are  held  on  the  Blonie  line  west  of  Warsaw,  but  occupy  Mitau, 
south-west  of  Riga. 

Aug.  2.  British  submarine  sinks  a  large  German  transport  in  the  Baltic  containing  a 
regiment  of  Von  Below's  army.  British  submarine  torpedoes  a  steamer 
off  Mudania  Pier,  and  a  small  steamer  in  Karabogha  Bay.  Austro- 
Hungarian  troops  gain  a  success  before  Ivangorod,  capturing  2,300 
prisoners  and  32  guns.  German  success  at  Hill  213  in  the  Argonne. 
Germans  defeated  by  British  on  the  Northern  Rhodesian  border. 

Aug.  3.  British  submarine  announced  to  have  sunk  a  German  destroyer  near  the 
German  coast  on  July  26th.  Germans  force  the  Blonie  line,  and  the 
Narew  line  near  Ostroleka.  Ivangorod  partly  occupied  by  the  Austro- 
Hungarians.  Germans  unsuccessful  in  attacking  French  lines  in  the 
Argonne. 

Aug.  4.  Fall  of  Warsaw.  French  cruiser  destroys  the  German  submarine  base  at 
Spelia  in  Asia  Minor.  Italians  capture  big  entrenchments  on  the  Carso. 
Four  Allied  Powers  make  representations  to  Serbia  in  order  to  get  an 
understanding  among  the  Balkan  States. 

Aug.  5.  Fall  of  Ivangorod.  Germans  under  Prince  Leopold  of  Bavaria  occupy 
Warsaw.  Russians  begin  the  evacuation  of  Riga  and  take  offensive  in 
the  Caucasus.     Russians  obtain  a  minor  success  in  the  Baltic  Provinces. 

Aug.  6.  Fierce  fighting  reported  in  the  Argonne  near  Hill  213.  New  landing  at  Anzac 
cove  in  Gallipoli.  General  Sarrail  appointed  French  Commander-in- 
Chief  at  the  Dardanelles. 

Aug.  7.  Germans  repulsed  near  Riga.  Portion  of  Sari  Bahr  crest  occupied;  Turks 
report  a  landing  above  the  Bulair  lines.  Germans  capture  Sierok  on  the 
Bug  and  advance  towards  Wyszkow.  French  repulse  the  Germans  on 
Lingekopf. 

Aug.  8.  Nine  German  battleships  and  twelve  cruisers  repulsed  in  the  Gulf  of  Riga;  one 
cruiser  and  two  destroyers  damaged.  The  auxiliary  cruiser  India  sunk  in 
the  North  Sea  by  a  German  submarine.  A  small  armed  vessel,  H.M.S. 
Ramsay,  sunk  in  the  North  Sea  by  the  armed  German  liner  Meteor, 
which  was  afterwards  abandoned  and  blown  up  by  British  cruisers. 
Turkish  battleship  Hairredin  Barbarossa  sunk  by  British  submarine. 

Aug.  9.  British  capture  1,200  yards  of  trenches  at  Hooge.  Zeppelins  raid  the  East 
Coast  killing  fourteen  and  wounding  fourteen;  a  Zeppelin  damaged  by 
gunfire  of  land  defence,  and  finally  destroyed  at  Ostend  by  aircraft. 
French  air  raid  on  Saarbriicken.  Germans  repulsed  in  the  Bois  le  Pretre. 
British  destroyer  Lynx  mined  and  sunk  in  the  North  Sea. 

Aug.  10.  Sir  Ian  Hamilton  reports  progress  in  Gallipoli;  the  ground  held  at  Anzac 
nearly  trebled  in  area  by  the  gallantry  of  the  Australian  and  New  Zealand 
troops.  British  also  advance  200  yards  at  Krithia.  Admiralty  announce 
the  sinking  of  a  Turkish  gunboat,  Berk-i-Salvet  by  a  British  submarine 
in  the  Dardanelles.    -German  fleet  in  Gulf  of  Riga  again  driven  off. 
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Aug.  11.  Austrian  submarine  U12  sunk,  in  the  Adriatic  by  an  Italian  submarine. 
Germans  reach  the  Petrograd-Warsaw  railway.  Germans  repulsed  in 
the  Argonne  at  Marie-Therese  and  La  Fontaine-aux-Charmes.  Van 
evacuated  by  the  Turks. 

Aug.  12.  Zeppelins  raid  the  East  Coast  killing  six  and  injuring  twenty-three.  Austrian 
submarine  U3  sunk  in  the  Adriatic  by  the  French  destroyer  Bisson  after 
being  rammed  by  an  Italian  auxiliary  cruiser.  Germans  repulsed  in  the 
Mitau  region  and  driven  beyond  the  River  Aa.  Germans  capture  Siedlce 
and  make  progress  towards  the  Bug.  Belgrade  bombarded.  Flight- 
Lieutenant  Edmonds  sinks  a  Turkish  transport  filled  with  troops  in  the 
Dardanelles. 

Aug.   13.  German  munition  works  at  Jaffa  destroyed  by  a  French  cruiser. 

Aug.  14.  British  transport  Royal  Edward  torpedoed  and  sunk  in  Aegean  Sea  by  a 
German  submarine;  loss  of  life  about  1,000.  Germans  bombard  Novo 
Georgievsk  with  heavy  guns.     Severe  fighting  on  Zlota  Lipa. 

Aug.  15.  The  new  forces  landed  in  Gallipoli  at  Sulva  Bay  advance  500  yards.  Ger- 
mans driven  back  south  of  Riga.  Germans  break  through  the  Russian 
lines  at  Bransk  between  the  Narew  and  the  Bug;  Leopold  of  Bavaria 
and  Von  Mackensen  close  in  on  Brest-Litovsk.  Van  recaptured  by  the 
Turks. 

Aug.  16.  Germans  capture  forts  at  Kovno  and  Novo  Georgievsk.  Russians  partly 
evacuate  Bialystok.     A  German  submarine  shells  the  Cumberland  coast. 

Aug.  17.  Fall  of  Kovno;  400  cannon  captured  by  the  Germans.  Von  Mackensen's 
army  cuts  the  Cholm-Brest-Litovsk  railway.  Zeppelin  raid  on  the  East 
Coast;  ten  killed  and  thirty-six  wounded. 

Aug-  18.  President  of  Duma  reports  that  a  strong  German  squadron  which  had  pene- 
trated the  Gulf  of  Riga  had  been  repulsed  with  the  loss  of  two  cruisers, 
eight  torpedo  boats  and  four  barges  full  of  troops  attempting  to  land  at 
Pernau.  The  Moltke  reported  torpedoed  by  British  submarine;  the 
truth  of  this  report  has  subsequently  been  denied  by  the  German  Admir- 
alty. A  Russian  gunboat,  the  Sivoutch,  was  sunk  in  this  action.  Ger- 
mans cross  the  Bielsk  and  penetrate  the  outer  positions  of  Brest-Litovsk 
near  Rokitno. 

Aug.  19.  Fall  of  Novo  Georgievsk.  White  Star  liner  Arabic  torpedoed  by  German 
submarine  off  the  south  coast  of  Ireland.  British  submarine  E13  grounds 
on  the  Danish  island  of  Saltholm  in  the  Sound;  crew,  while  in  the  water, 
fired  upon  by  German  destroyer  and  fifteen  killed. 

Aug.  20.   Italy  declares  war  on  Turkey.     Germans  enter  Bielsk. 

Aug.  21.  Cotton  declared  absolute  contraband  by  the  British  and  French  Governments. 
M.  Venizelos  accepts  the  Greek  Premiership.  Further  gains  in  the  Anzac 
and  Sulva  Bay  zones,  Gallipoli.  German  squadron  driven  out  of  the 
Gulf  of  Riga. 

Aug.  22.  Ossowiec  occupied  by  the  Germans;  retirement  of  the  Russians  from  the 
Nieman  and  Bohr  line.  Two  French  torpedo  boats  sink  a  German 
destroyer  off  Ostend. 

Aug.  23.  British  warships  shell  the  Belgian  coast  near  Zeebrugge.  Seven  French 
aeroplanes  bombard  Tergnier  and  Noyon. 

Aug.  24.  Germans  cross  the  Narew  near  Tykocin.  Count  Bernstorff  asks  the  United 
States  Government  to  postpone  any  decision  on  the  Arabic  affair  until  the 
German  report  is  available. 

Aug.  25.  Brest-Litovsk  falls.  Sixty  British,  French  and  Belgian  airmen  make  a  raid 
on  the  Forest  of  Houthulst. 
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Aug.  26.  British  aeroplane.  Squadron  Commander  Arthur  W.  Bigsworth,  R.N.,  des- 
troys a  German  submarine  off  Ostend.  Sir  Edward  Grey  replies  to  speech 
of  the  German  Chancellor  made  in  the  Reichstag  on  August  19th.  Lord 
Selborne  announces  that  "the  navy  have  the  submarine  menace  well  in 
hand."  Allied  airmen  bombard  German  poison-gas  factory  at  Dornach 
and  the  station  at  Miilheim.  Russians  evacuate  Olita  on  the  Niemen. 
Count  Bernstorff  announces  that  German  submarines  have  been  ordered 
to  attack  no  more  merchantmen  without  warning. 

Aug.  27.  Germans  advance  from  Brest-Litovsk  and  push  the  Russians  back  nearly  to 
Kobryn.  Zlota  Lipa  positions  pierced  north  and  south  of  Brzezany. 
Renewal  of  coal  strike  in  South  Wales. 

Aug.  28.  Germans  attempt  an  air  raid  on  Paris  and  French  make  an  aeroplane  attack 
in  the  Argonne.  Mr.  Balfour  states  that  Zeppelins  have,  to  date,  killed 
eighty-nine  and  wounded  two  hundred  and  twenty  civilians,  and  wounded 
seven  soldiers  and  sailors. 

Aug.  29.  Germans  take  Eipsk  and  make  an  attack  on  Friedrichstadt. 

Aug.  30.  Mr.  Balfour  gives  reasons  for  reticence  of  Admiralty  over  Zeppelin  raids. 


Book  Reviews 

The  School  Kitchen  Textbook  by  Mary  J.  Lincoln.  308  pages.  Price  post  paid  60c. 
Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston  and  Chicago.  The  first  part  of  the  book  (82  pages)  con- 
tains twenty  chapters  on  such  subjects  as:  cleaning  and  housework,  sweeping  and 
dusting,  dish  washing,  care  of  food,  laying  the  table,  waiting  on  table,  table  manners. 
The  treatment  is  simple  and  lucid.  The  next  208  pages  include  59  lessons  on  the 
subjects  of  food  groups,  processes  of  cookery  and  the  simpler  chemical  elements  and 
their  action.  The  work  has  been  made  practical  and  easy  for  the  teacher.  The  appen- 
dix contains  32  lessons  outlining  a  practical  elementary  course  in  home  sewing.  The 
book  is  an  excellent  one  for  home  and  school. 

Asia  in  Pictures,  by  H.  C.  Barnard.  64  pages.  Price  Is.  6d.  A.  &  C.  Black, 
London.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  Toronto.  This  book  contains  65  illustrations,  32  of 
which  are  in  colour.  It  should  be  an  excellent  aid  in  teaching  geography  to  Second 
Book  classes. 

A  Foundational  Study  in  the  Pedagogy  of  Arithmetic,  by  Henry  Budd  Howell,  New 
York.  The  Macmillan  Company,  1914.  Pages  x+328.  Price  $1.25.  This  is  an 
enlargement  of  a  doctorate  thesis  presented  to  New  York  University  in  partial  fulfilment 
of  the  requirements  for  the  degree.  Let  it  be  understood  at  the  outset  that  it  is  an 
excellent  piece  of  work,  although  in  the  reviewer's  opinion  it  does  not  reach  the  standard 
of  excellence  of  the  treatise  it  somewhat  closely  resembles,  namely,  Huey's  "Psychology 
and  Pedagogy  of  Reading."  The  dissertation  is  divided  into  two  parts.  The  first  part 
summarises  the  chief  studies,  78  in  number,  made  during  the  past  twenty-five  years  on 
the  psychology  and  pedagogy  of  arithmetic.  The  second  part  is  experimental.  Two 
problems  were  selected:  («)  the  determination  of  ability  in  number  apprehension;  and 
(b)  the  determination  of  ability  in  fundamental  processes.  In  the  latter  problem  use 
was  made  of  Mr.  Courtis's  tests  in  arithmetic.  The  conclusions  reached  seem  to  be 
justified  by  the  e\  idence.  A  "lighter  touch"  would  have  improved  the  book  immensely. 
The  style  is  unnecessarily  heavy  and  cumbrous.  "But  for  all  that  it  is  the  best  book 
of  its  kind  on  the  market  and  the  author  deserves  the  thanks  of  all  educators.  P.  s. 
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Be  Known  by  Something 

MINNIE    L.    ARMSTRONG 
Rose  Avenue  School,  Toronto 

"^iENELON  harnessed  his  young  pupil  in  the  light  reins  of  sweet 
reasonableness,  made  the  road  to  knowledge  as  attractive  as 
a  rose  lane,  and  won  his  heart  with  an  enchanter's  power." 
This  is  the  character  given  to  the  tutor  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  by 
his  biographer.  Would  that  it  could  be  written  of  every  one  taking  up 
the  profession  of  teaching  the  youth  of  our  land! 

When  Abraham  Lincoln  was  told  that  some  one  had  said  that  he 
was  just  of  the  common  people,  he  replied,  "The  Lord  must  love  the 
common  people;  He  made  so  many  of  them".  Now  teachers  are  only 
common  folk,  but  they  are  expected  to  do  most  uncommon  and  extra- 
ordinary things,  sometimes  with  very  common  clay.  While  we  cannot 
all  be  Dr.  Arnolds  or,  coming  to  our  own  times,  (the  idol  of  our  student 
hearts  at  Normal),  Thomas  Porters,  we  can  surely  rise  to  some  height 
in  the  most  glorious  of  professions. 

Many  years  ago  a  young  man  taught  in  a  rural  district.  Twenty 
years  after  when  travelling  on  a  train,  he  had  to  share  his  seat  with  a 
fellow-traveller.  After  exchanging  a  few  words  the  stranger  said,  "Are 
you  not  Mr.  H — ?"  "I  am,"  he  replied,  "but  I  am  afraid  you  have 
the  best  of  me.  I  cannot  recall  knowing  you."  "It  is  not  likely,"  said 
the  younger  man,  "that  you  could,  as  I  was  but  a  lad  when  you  were  our 
teacher,  but  I  remember  you  well.  You  were  the  teacher  that  played 
the  fiddle."  If  we  are  known  only  as  the  one  that  played  the  fiddle  we 
may  be  grateful.  Be  known  by  something.  Rather  than  go  down  to 
oblivion,  be  remembered  by  severity,  dignity,  dress,  yea,  even  by 
flippancy — "that  you  were  a  jolly  good  fellow". 

Twenty  years  ago  a  young  girl  struck  out  to  try  her  fortunes  as  a 
teacher  in  a  rough  lumbering  town  on  the  north  shore.  She  was  good 
to  look  upon  and,  to  the  natives,  was  a  dainty  bit  of  humanity.  Soon 
after  her  arrival  big  boys  who  had  left  school  some  time  previous  informed 
their  parents  they  were  going  back  to  studies.  Her  class  swelled  from 
fifty  to  one  hundred.  Bewildered  trustees  had  to  institute  half-day 
system.  Her  stay  was  only  one  year,  but  to  this  day  they  talk  of  her 
as  "the  pretty  teacher".  Men  shake  their  heads  and  say,  "We  never 
had  another  like  her".  It  seemed  as  if  a  beautiful  flower  bloomed  in 
their  midst  for  one  season  only  and  could  never  be  forgotten. 

We  cannot  all  be  pretty,  but  our  care  of  our  appearance  may  add 
much,  so  for  those  not  enlisted  in  the  beauty  class  let  me  relate  a  story 
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of  a  teacher  in  our  own  city.  A  very  plain-looking  teacher  was  known 
to  be  very  popular.  Pupils  quoted  her  daily  at  home.  One  child  in 
particular  expressed  such  devotion  for  her  that  her  father  said,  "I  do 
not  see  why  you  are  such  a  worshipper  of  Miss  B — ■".  The  child  replied, 
"Oh!  but  she  is  such  good  fun!"  That  teacher's  average  attendance 
was  ninety-eight  per  cent:  every  month.  Pupils  cried  when  kept  home 
by  parents.     If  you  haven't  any  other  charm,  cultivate  fun. 

A  lady,  now  nearing  superannuation,  is  spoken  of  in  the  most  re- 
spectful manner  by  former  pupils  for  the  sympathy  shown  them  in 
their  early  days  of  school  trials.  Young  men  and  women,  former  pupils, 
visit  her  and  ask  her  opinion  on  all  sorts  of  subjects.  How  sweet  to  be 
known  by  well-placed  sympathy! 

A  young  man  had  been  having  a  very  hard  time  with  a  number  of 
rather  rough  boys.  After  spending  sleepless  hours  in  planning  he  hit 
on  a  scheme.  He  invited  them  out  to  Grenadier  Pond  to  skate.  They 
were  so  curious  to  see  what  kind  of  figure  he  presented  on  skates  that 
they  were  all  on  hand.  He  had  practised  skating  and  producing  a  muscle 
daily  so  was  in  good  trim.  After  performing  some  fancy  work  on  his 
runners,  he  proposed  playing  "  crack-the-whip "  and  succeeded  in 
slinging  every  boy  in  turn  almost  across  the  pond.  Pity  for  any  broken 
bones  or  bruises  was  killed  by  remembrances  of  their  conduct  toward 
him  in  school.  There  was  no  further  trouble  in  the  class  and  after- 
wards two  pupils,  now  young  men,  related  how  they  were  sent  sprawling 
over  the  ice  while  the  slinger  went  on  making  a  beautiful  figure  eight. 
His  physical  powers  kept  him  from  joining  the  great  army  of  unre- 
membered. 

One  of  our  city  staff  told  me  how  one  mathematical  master  left  his 
image  stamped  on  her  memory,  and  said  that  should  she  live  to  be  an 
hundred  the  hour  in  which  he  became  her  hero  could  not  be  effaced 
from  her  memory.  Never  being  able  to  understand  Euclid  she  had 
memorized  the  books,  and  in  consequence  never  could  demonstrate  a 
deduction.  One  day  Mr.  DeL — ,  with  the  patience  of  Job,  and  that 
rare  gift  of  making  one  see  the  most  difficult  problem,  made  clear  to 
her  mind  a  deduction.  She  almost  sprang  from  her  seat,  and  in  that 
moment  he  became  a  god.  Now,  after  eighteen  years,  his  name  brings 
the  same  elation,  the  rapid  heart-beat,  as  in  that  hour  when  he  enabled 
her  to  triumph  over  the  giant  through  his  master  mind  opening  hers. 

There  are  a  thousand  ways  wonderful  and  beautiful  by  which  you 
may  be  known  in  the  remembrance  of  your  pupils.  Do  not  pass 
out  of  their  lives  and  be  lost  as  a  drop  of  water  falling  into  the  sea. 

Be  rather  as  the  drop  which  finds  its  way  to  the  root  of  the  tree, 
causes  it  to  grow  and  bloom,  and  is  remembered  by  the  flower  as  the 
chief  source  of  its  unfolding. 


The  Use  of  the  Geography  and  History  Readers 

JOHN  E.  GOWLAND 

Belwood,    Ont. 

NO  doubt  every  teacher  has  experienced  the  difficulty  of  inter- 
esting pupils  of  the  third  grade  in  these  two  subjects  as  they 
are  presented  in  the  ordinary  school  text-books.  This  I  believe 
to  be  especially  the  case  in  regard  to  history.  Children  who  love  stories, 
whose  eyes  glow  with  enthusiasm  over  the  achievements  of  the  Vikings 
and  the  Crusaders,  or  the  heroism  of  General  Brock  or  Joan  of  Arc, 
will  yet  declare  with  fervor  that  they  "just  hate  history",  and  on  being 
asked  to  write  the  simplest  account  of  the  subject  about  which  they 
have  been  studying,  will  electrify  their  instructors  with  such  answers 
as  the  following: 

"Frontenac  was  noted  as  a  great  lacrosse  player.  He  objected  to 
the  sale  of  fire-water  to  the  Indians.  He  was  murdered  by  the  Iroquois 
in  a  drunken  brawl,  but  was  afterwards  recalled  by  the  King  of  France." 

"Henry  VIII  was  the  son  cf  a  poor  butcher,  but  afterwards  rose  to 
fame." 

"He  (the  same  king,  buc  this  time  from  a  different  paper)  had  eight 
wives  which  he  disposed  of  in  various  ways.  They  were,  Anne  Boleyn, 
Catherine  Arragon,  Wolsey,  Cromwell  and  others." 

"Elizabeth  passed  many  good  laws,  she  built  monasteries  and 
reformatories  and  put  a  tax  on  religion." 

"Charles  I  did  not  believe  in  reciprocity  nor  transubstantiation." 

Geography  seems  less  of  a  bugbear,  but  it  also  has  its  difficulties. 
In  the  play-ground  imagination  may  change  a  trampled  snow-drift 
to  a  fortress  as  great  as  Gibraltar,  or  a  shaded  fence-corner  to  a  den  of 
lions;  but  in  the  schoolroom  too  often  maps  remain  merely  coloured 
paper  or  chalked  lines  on  a  black-board,  and  such  names  as  Paris  and 
London,  Himalaya  and  Mississippi,  bring  to  the  mind  no  picture,  or  at 
the  best  a  most  confused  and  uncertain  one. 

It  is  to  remedy  this  state  of  affairs  that  our  geography  and  history 
readers  have  been  prepared,  but  how  far  they  DO  remedy  it  depends 
on  the  wisdom  of  our  methods  of  using  them.  And  these  methods  will 
of  course  vary  with  the  personality  of  the  teacher,  with  the  character 
and  advancement  of  the  pupils,  and  with  the  amount  of  time  at  the 
disposal  of  the  class  and  the  instructor.  One  teacher's  way  of  dealing 
with  a  given  subject  may  fail  utterly  when  attempted  by  another;  but 
the  basic   principles  underlying  the   work  must  remain  the  same,  and 
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every  teacher  may  change  or  alter  the  methods  here  suggested  to  suit 
his  or  her  individual  need. 

In  the  first  place  let  us  notice  that  these  books  are  distinctly  marked 
as  "readers".  They  are  not  text-books  in  history  or  geography.  The 
pupil  here  need  make  no  agonised  struggle  to  remember.  He  may 
forget  he  is  in  school  at  all — much  better  if  he  does  forget  and  for  the 
time  being  becomes  a  traveller  in  Japan  or  Africa,  a  visitor  at  the  mosques 
of  Arabia  or  the  catacombs  of  Rome,  a  Crusader  following  the  Lion- 
Heart  over  the  burning  eastern  desert,  or  one  of  a  party  of  Canadian 
coureurs-du-bois  making  its  way  silently  through  snow-sheeted  forests, 
eyes  ever  alert  for- signs  of  Indian  foes. 

Much  better  if  he  does  forget,  for  through  these  imagined  experi- 
ences comes  a  true  education,  a  true  culture,  an  extension  of  life  which 
can  never  be  gained  by  the  most  exact  mastery  of  dates  and  dynasties, 
or  the  memorising  of  long  lists  of  rivers,  cities  and  exports,  and  for 
the  gauging  of  which  no  written  examination  can  be  found  adequate. 
Also,  and  this  is  of  reflexive  value  in  all  other  lines  of  work,  the  pupil 
learns  to  read — not  merely  to  recognise  words  and  phrases,  but  to 
understand  and  love  the  use  of  books. 

But  this  free  play  of  imagination  comes  hard  to  Grade  III,  or  Grade 
IV  or  V,  or  even  you  or  me  for  the  matter  of  that — if  its  exercise  muse 
be  interrupted  by  the  task  of  recognising  new  or  unusual  words  and 
the  still  more  difficult  task  of  grasping  their  meaning;  and  it  may  be 
greatly  stimulated  and  wisely  guided  by  conversation  with  one  of  wider 
interest  and  greater  experience  regarding  the  topics  under  discussion. 
Hence  to  me  it  seems  desirable  that  when  possible  the  teacher  should 
read  with  the  pupils,  that  is,  read  aloud  to  them,  discussing  the  story 
with  them  where  he  deems  it  expedient,  discussing  particularly  the  pic- 
tures with  which  the  books  are  so  well  illustrated,  and  where  he  can, 
supplementing  these  with  photographs  or  prints.  A  few  well-chosen 
remarks  from  him  serve  to  connect  the  lesson  story  with  that  which  has 
gone  before.  Under  his  direction,  and  in  companionship  with  him,  the 
dictionary  loses  its  formidable  character.  Interpreted  by  his  look  and 
tone  intricate  passages  become  suddenly  luminous.  Thus  the  pupil's 
interest  and  anxiety  is  enly  for  the  story,  and  when  it  is  finished  and 
the  teacher  has  gone  he  has  a  vivid  picture  of  the  scenes  and  characters 
portrayed. 

In  connection  with  most  ot  the  lessons  of  the  geography  readers, 
and  indeed  with  many  of  the  history  stories,  maps — preferably  outline 
maps  filled  in  as  the  reading  advances — serve  to  make  the  content 
more  clear  and  add  a  certain  amount  of  interest.  These  maps  should 
be  drawn  not  only  by  the  teacher  on  the  black-board  but  by  each  pupil 
as  well.     Relief  maps  made  of  plasticine  or  on  the   sand-table,  photo- 
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graphs  from  the  countries  studied,  samples,  where  possible,  of  important 
foreign  products  also  help  greatly  in  impressing  the  facts  of  the  lesson 
on  the  memory  of  the  class. 

After  the  lesson  is  over,  and  the  teacher  has  left  the  class,  comes 
the  individual  work  of  the  pupil.  He  re-reads  the  story  carefully;  he 
draws  his  own  map  of  the  country  which  it  portrays;  he  writes  a 
list  of  important  products  or  draws  a  diagram  of  well-known  trade- 
routes.  Perhaps  he  rewrites  the  history  story  in  his  own  words  or 
describes  a  visit  to  the  country  of  the  geography  reading — but  this 
only  if  the  class  be  so  well  grounded  in  language  work  as  to  enjoy  such 
writing.  Above  all  should  be  avoided  the  mistake  of  making  these 
lessons  degenerate  into  mere  tasks.  Do  not  demand  too  much  at  first. 
Be  sure  that  the  pupil  understands  what  he  has  read,  that  he  sees  clearly 
in  imagination  the  scenes  portrayed  in  the  lesson, — in  short  that  he  is 
interested  in  it. 

But  once  a  lesson  has  been  thus  read  it  should  not  pass  forever 
from  the  thought  of  the  class.  Next  day's  lesson  brings  a  brief  oral 
review.  If  the  class  have  forgotten,  or  if  their  knowledge  teems  indefi- 
nite, then  it  may  be  made  more  clear  by  reiteration  either  by  the  teacher 
or  by  members  of  the  class, — the  latter  of  course  to  be  preferred.  Days 
after,  while  the  teacher  waits  for  the  Fourth  Class  to  work  a  problem  in 
decimals,  the  Thirds  stop  their  arithmetic  for  a  moment  to  remember 
the  Crusaders  or  to  take  a  backward  glance  at  their  trip  through  Nova 
Scotia.  Weeks  after  maybe,  in  a  class  in  oral  composition,  somebody 
has  a  chance  to  tell  all  he  knows  of  Richard  the  Lion-Heart;  or  the 
pupils  have  a  game  of  writing  all  the  exports  of  the  maritime  provinces 
which  they  can  remember  in  three  minutes,  while  Class  II  finish  their 
reading  lesson. 

Sometimes  where  each  pupil  possesses  a  reader  the  monotony  may 
be  varied  by  the  pupils  reading  the  lesson  without  the  teacher's  aid. 
In  this  case  a  list  of  guiding  questions,  the  answers  to  which  are  found 
in  the  lesson,  may  be  written  on  the  black-board.  This  aids  in  directing 
the  attention  of  the  class  to  the  important  points  of  the  lesson.  Answers 
to  these  may  be  written  by  the  pupils,  using  their  books  as  reference 
in  case  of  uncertainty;  or  they  may  be  considered  orally  in  class  later, 
or  reserved  as  a  test  for  the  work  of  the  review  lesson.  Or  the  pupils 
may  be  asked  to  read  the  lesson  aloud,  the  teacher  listening  and  ques- 
tioning to  make  sure  that  the  pupils  are  forming  mental  pictures  as  they 
read. 

Spare  time  after  seat  work  is  completed  may  be  utilised  to  read 
either  history  or  geography  stories,  the  pupils  reading  at  will  where 
they  are  most  interested.     It  will  not  spoil  a  story  when  it  comes  to  the 
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class  that   many  of  the  pupils  are  already  familiar  with  it.     To  them 
the  old  story  is  better  than  the  new. 

I  know  that  many  teachers,  especially  those  in  large,  ungraded 
schools,  may  object  that  they  have  little  or  no  time  to  spend  in  this 
way,  but  even  a  very  few  minutes  so  utilised  will  bring  astonishing 
results.  All  the  classes  of  a  small  ungraded  school  might  be  combined 
for  a  ten  or  even  a  five-minute  lesson  in  geography  or  history.  If  the 
pupils  each  own  a  reader  they  may  be  asked  to  read  the  simpler  lessons 
for  themselves,  the  teacher  only  working  with  them  for  the  more  difficult 
lessons  and  discussing  the  ethers  with  the  class  as  opportunity  offers. 

One  of  the  advantages  of  the  method  first  outlined  is  that  in  many 
schools  it  does  not  seem  expedient  to  require  that  each  pupil  invest 
in  books,  which,  at  least  when  compared  with  the  other  texts,  are  so 
decidedly  expensive,  and  studied  in  this  way,  two  or  three  copies  owned 
by  the  school  and  kept  in  the  school  library  may  be  used  by  class  after 
class  with  very  satisfactory  results.  When  this  is  done  the  books  should 
be  easy  of  access,  and  pupils  should  be  allowed  to  consult  them  freely 
during  school  hours  or  play-time. 

It  is  much  better  both  in  the  work  of  geography  and  history  to 
take  time,  doing  the  work  thoroughly  and  with  interest  rather  than  to 
attempt  to  cover  all  the  ground  if  that  should  necessitate  hurry  and 
thus  cause  lack  of  pleasure  in  the  work. 

Above  all,  the  work  of  the  history  and  geography  readers  is  first, — 
to  lay  the  foundation  for  more  advanced  work  by  creating  an  interest 
in  the  world  and  its  inhabitants  and  in  the  events  and  personalities  most 
affecting  our  own  country  and  people  in  former  years,  and  second, — 
through  their  lessons  to  broaden  the  child's  experience  and  sympathy, 
thus  laying  the  foundation  for  that  patriotism  and  liberal  tolerance 
which  will  make  him  a  useful  member  of  his  community,  a  loyal  citizen 
of  our  great  country,  and  a  strong  wise  unit  in  that  splendid  brother- 
hood which  strives  for  the  uplift  of  all  the  world. 


There  is  a  little  girl  in  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  who,  like  many  of  her  sex,  resents 
the  imputation  that  the  feminine  mind  is  not  so  strong  as  the  masculine. 

One  day  her  mother  remarked  on  the  apparent  lack  of  intelligence  in  a  hen. 

"You  can't  teach  a  hen  anything,"  she  said.  "They  have  done  more  harm  to  the 
garden  than  a  drove  of  cattle  would.  You  can  teach  a  cat,  a  dog  or  a  pig  something, 
but  a  hen — never!" 

"H'm!"  exclaimed  the  child,  indignantly.  "I  think  they  know  as  much  as  the 
roosters! " —  Youth's  Companion. 


"Bobby,  won't  you  be  a  good  boy  and  go  to  school  this  morning  without  a  fuss?" 
"Will  you  let  me  skip  my  bath,  Saturday,  if  I  do?" 
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The  New  School 


EVAN  W.  DEVINE 
Senior  Graduation  Class,  Cumberland  Public  School 


SITUATED  between  the  river  Ottawa  and  the  large  hill  called 
Mount  Carmel,  some  sixteen  miles  east  of  Ottawa  lies  the  pictur- 
esque village  of  Cumberland.  Here  in  the  summer  of  1914  our 
new  school  was  erected.  We  are  indeed  proud  of  it,  for  it  is  one  of  the 
prettiest  and  best,  for  the  size  of  the  place,  within  a  radius  of  many 
miles.  It  is  built  of  red  brick  with  a  cement  foundation  and  cost  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  $io,ooo.  It  consists  of  three  classrooms,  a  teachers' 
room  and  a  hall  the  entire  length  of  the  building,  with  an  entrance  at 
each  end.  Each  classroom  contains  a  divided  cloak-room,  and  the 
senior  room  is  equipped  with  a  science  table,  for  work  two  years  beyond 
entrance  is  taken.  In  the  basement  there  are  three  large  rooms  which 
serve  as  excellent  winter  and  rainy-day  playrooms.  The  lighting,  heating 
and  ventilation  of  the  building  are  excellent.  Our  school  ground  is 
nearly  five  acres  in  extent  and  of  this  a  small  part  is  used  for  flower  and 
vegetable  gardens. 

Last  fall  when  the  autumn  term  was  well  on  its  way  we  organised 
two  Progress  Clubs,  one  for  the  girls,  the  other  for  the  boys.  These 
have  proved  great  successes.  Elections  were  held  and  the  necessary 
officers  and  committees  were  elected.  Each  club  met  every  Friday 
afternoon  from  3.30  to  4.  The  girls  decided  to  take  up  sewing.  Towels 
for  the  school,  curtains  for  the  teachers'  room  were  made  and  much 
work  was  done  for  the  Red  Cross  Society.  The  boys'  meetings  were 
along  agricultural  lines  and  school  ground  improvement.  In  the  winter 
the  Boys'  Club  organised  a  hockey  team  and  were  successful  in  a  game 
with  a  neighbouring  school.  The  team  is  shown  in  picture  No.  I.  With 
the  proceeds  of  the  game  we  bought  a  punching-bag  and  a  baseball 
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outfit,  and  also  a  basketball  outfit  for  the  girls.  This  resulted  in  the 
forming  of  the  girls'  basketball  club.  Picture  No.  3  shows  two  teams 
from  the  Girls'  Club.  At  Christmas  the  two  clubs  united  and  held  a 
concert.  For  weeks  before  we  were  all  busy  practising  for  it  but  we 
were  well  rewarded,  for  the  concert  proved  a  success  and  was  said  to 
be  the  best  school  concert  ever  held  here.  It  was  largely  attended  and 
the  proceeds  were  used  in  buying  books  for  the  library. 

On  account  of  the  extra  work  for  our  final  examinations  we  had  to 
discontinue  our  meetings  at  Eafter,  but  in  our  spare  time  we  have  been 
carrying  out  the  improvements  planned  at  our  meetings.  Picture  No.  2 
shows  some  of  the  boys  at  work  on  the  gravel  paths. 

We  have  found  this  year  to  be  the  best  of  any  of  our  school  days 
and  it  has  passed  all  too  quickly,  especially  for  those  of  us  who  will  not 
be  here  next  year.  Teachers  and  pupils  have  worked  untiringly  to 
make  our  school  the  very  best  and  we  have  not  worked  in  vain.  We 
only  hope  that  the  succeeding  years  will  be  as  good,  or  better  if  possible, 
for  our  new  school. 

[Note. — The  teacher,  Miss  Annie  V.  Dorrance,  writes: — "  This  is  my  first  experience 
with  '  Progress  Clubs '  and  I  would  not  wish  to  teach  in  a  school  without  them.  I 
thought  the  suggestion  was  worth  passing  on."- — Editor.] 


Book  Reviews 

An  Introduction  to  School  Hygiene,  by  W.  B.  Drummond.  London,  Edward  Arnold, 
1915.  Pages  x+237.  Price  3s.  6d.  Dr.  Drummond  is  such  a  well-known  authority 
on  schools  and  children  that  anything  coming  from  his  pen  must  be  read  with  respectful 
attention.  This,  his  latest  work,  reaches  the  high  level  of  its  predecessors.  It  is 
eminently  sane  and  practical,  though  somewhat  beyond  the  elementary  teachers  who 
would  benefit  by  it  most.  Physiology  is  not  touched  upon,  while  many  unfamiliar 
topics  such  as  "The  study  of  children"  and  "  Rewards  and  Punishments"  are  dealt  with. 
The  book  is  based  on  a  knowledge  of  schools  in  Great  Britain,  and  is  intended  for  a 
British  audience.  We  wish  that  somebody  would  write  a  book  on  "Hygiene  for  the 
Country  School  in  a  place  with  a  continental  climate".  That  is  our  main  school 
hygiene  problem.     A  difficult  one  in  all  conscience!  P.  s. 

Foundations  of  Chemistry,  by  A.  A.  Blanchard,  Ph.D.  (Mass.  Tech.)  and  F.  B.  Wade, 
B.S.  (Shortridge  H.  S.).  446  pages.  13.5  by  19  cm.  Cloth.  1914.  American  Book 
Company.  The  outstanding  feature  in  this  book  as  compared  with  other  elementary 
chemistiies  is  the  emphasis  laid  on  important  industrial  processes  and  applications  to 
daily  life.  Yet  the  uppermost  idea  is  that  the  principles  concerned  in  these  and  minor 
processes  are  of  universal  application.  Chemical  theory  is  deferred  to  the  later  chapters 
(12  and  14).  A  summary  and  a  series  of  well  graded  problems  conclude  each  chapter. 
Some  seventy-five  illustrations  of  merit  enhance  the  value  of  the  book.  An  appendix 
of  eleven  pages  contains  valuable  information  on  important  topics,  notably  solubility. 
Teachers  will  find  the  book  valuable  as  a  reference  book,  or  collateral  reading  for  their 
brighter  students.  H.  A.  G. 


One  Way  of  Teaching  Civics 

C.  P.  HALLIDAY 

Normal  Model  School,  Ottawa 

WE  wished  to  teach  the  elements  of  the  civil  government  of  Ontario 
and  Canada  to  a  Junior  IV  class  of  forty  pupils.  Now  children 
of  that  grade  experience  little  pleasure  and  perhaps  less  profit 
in  learning  by  rote  the  names  and  duties  of  the  various  officials  of  our 
government.  The  way  in  which  we  solved  the  difficulty  may  be  of  some 
use  to  others  confronted  with  the  same  problem. 

The  class  was  told  that  we  were  going  to  choose  a  number  of  pupils 
to  make  laws  for  our  room  just  as  a  number  of  men  make  laws  for  Ontario. 
They  were  told  that  what  our  legislature  passed  would  become  law  in 
reality  and  visions  of  "home-rule"  and  the  pleasures  to  be  reaped  there- 
from filled  every  mind.  The  class  was  divided  into  six  electoral  dis- 
tricts (one  row  of  seats  made  one  riding)  and  each  was  to  elect  two 
members,  just  as  the  ridings  in  our  city  do.  We  began  with  three 
parties,  and  election  speeches,  candidates'  cards  and  advertisements  in 
our  class  paper  made  the  election  quite  realistic.  The  results  of  the 
voting  were:  6  government  members,  4  opposition  and  2  independent. 
The  teacher  was  Lieutenant-Governor  (self-appointed)  and  when 
Premier  and  cabinet  were  duly  installed  and  clerk  of  the  House  chosen, 
we  were  ready  for  the  first  session.  The  speech  from  the  throne  out- 
lined much  legislation.  The  Speaker  was  first  elected.  Then  the  govern- 
ment introduced  a  bill  to  permit  girls  to  hold  seats  in  the  house.  (The 
girls  had  had  votes  but  had  been  denied  membership  in  the  legislature). 
After  a  splendid  debate  the  independents  voted  w«th  the  government 
and  the  bill  was  passed.  At  each  succeeding  sitting  one  bill  was  put 
through  its  three  stages.  The  opposition  with  the  help  of  the  indepen- 
dents carried  a  bill  to  abolish  homework;  the  budget  provided  for  the 
levying  of  a  tax  on  each  pupil  to  purchase  a  new  picture  for  the  room; 
the  government  took  over  the  management  of  che  class  paper.  After 
the  business  of  the  legislature  was  concluded  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
came  to  dissolve  the  House.  His  power  of  veto  was  indelibly  impressed 
on  each  mind  when  he  exercised  it  on  the  bill  abolishing  homework. 

The  next  election  was  a  Dominion  one  and  Parliament,  with  its 
two  Houses,  was  reproduced  on  a  minor  scale.  The  bills  introduced  were 
similar  in  their  application  to  those  of  the  Legislature. 

The  time  taken  to  carry  out  this  scheme  was  the  half  hour  each 
Wednesday   devoted    to   oral    composition.      In    the   three    months   of 
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January,  February  and  March  every  pupil  gave  at  least  one  speech 
either  in  Legislature,  Commons  or  Senate  or  on  the  hustings.  The 
interest  taken  in  this  by  the  pupils  may  be  judged  when  we  state  that 
they  were  most  eager  to  attend  the  debates  of  the  real  Ontario  Legis- 
lature when  it  opened.  And  several  times  we  sat  far  into  the  night  with 
the  embryo  statesmen  who  were  paying  unusual  attention  to  the  debates 
of  the  real  ones  of  the  Ontario  House.  When  their  teacher  saw  how  well 
his  pupils  had  learned  the  system  of  government  he  felt  amply  repaid 
for  his  extra  work. 


How  to  make  the  Hektograph 

CORAL   McNAUGHTON, 
Normal  Practice  School,  London,  Can. 

[A  number  of  our  readers  have  asked  for  this  recipe. — Editor.] 

1  oz.  gelatine  dissolved  in  three  tablespoonfuls  of  warm  water. 

5  ozs.  glycerine. 

3  tablespoonfuls  sugar. 
10  tablespoonfuls  water. 

When  the  gelatine  is  dissolved  mix  all  together  and  bring  to  the 
boiling  point.  Pour  into  a  pan  (about  eight  inches  by  ten  inches  is  a 
good  size)  and  set  where  it  is  level.  If  there  are  any  bubbles  remove 
them  by  means  of  a  card.  Let  stand  until  stiff  (over  night)  Before 
using  wipe  the  hektograph  with  a  cloth  dipped  in  cold  water. 

Write  the  pattern  distinctly  on  a  smooth  paper,  using  hektograph 
ink.  Lay  the  copy  face  down  on  the  hektograph  and  rub  it  carefully  so 
that  every  part  will  come  in  contact  with  the  pad.  Let  it  remain  a 
minute  or  two,  then  remove  it  carefully.  From  the  impression  left, 
forty  or  fifty  copies  may  be  taken  by  gently  pressing  sheets  of  paper  on 
the  pad  and  removing  them  instantly. 

If  the  copy  becomes  faint  wipe  it  lightly  with  a  cold,  damp  cloth. 
When  the  desired  number  of  copies  have  been  printed,  wash  the  pad 
at  once  with  a  cloth  and  warm  water. 


The  Renaissance  of  the  Teacher 

FAITH    GREER 

Public  School,  Gananoque 

TEXT-BOOKS  on  education  are  full  of  material  on  the  mental  and 
moral  development  of  the  pupil.  Of  the  development  of  the 
teacher  they  have  little  or  nothing  to  say.  j^Yet  the  mental 
growth  of  the  teacher  is  of  supreme  importance  if  the  school  is  to  be 
successful.  This  growth  is  not  steady  or  continuous.  It  is  often  sudden 
and  may  be  likened  to  the  intellectual  awakening  of  the  sixteenth  century 
which  we  call  the  Renaissance. 

Before  the  Renaissance  the  world  was  believed  to  be  flat.  Columbus, 
among  others,  denied  this  and  proved  his  case.  At  this  the  world,  as 
it  were,  was  aghast!  People  said  "Our  fathers  have  told  us  for  genera- 
tions that  the  world  is  flat,  perchance  they  have  told  us  other  fabrica- 
tions! Truly  we  must  not  believe  because  our  fathers  bade  us  do  so. 
But  where  indeed  shall  we  find  truth?"  They  rejected  the  "do-as-my- 
father-did"  way  and  sought  truth  for  themselves  in  Italy  and  else- 
where. 

Many  teachers  pass  through  this  "  Do- as-my- father-did "  stage. 
It  is  not  to  their  discredit.  The  discredit  comes  through  remaining 
there.  I  remember  a  girl  at  Normal  rushing  up  to  me  after  the  lesson 
slips  were  distributed  and  asking,  "  How  do  you  teach  a  lesson  in  spel- 
ling to  a  second  class"?  as  if  there  were  a  definite  rule  for  teaching 
spelling  as  for  making  an  angel  cake.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  this 
girl  or  any  other  was  not  doing  a  great  deal  of  thinking.  But  we  were 
in  such  close  contact  with  the  methods  employed  in  the  Model  School 
and  we  heard  so  much  about  methods  from  day  to  day  that  it  flooded 
our  minds  and  prevented  us  from  thinking  things  through  for  our- 
selves. This  was  not  in  any  way  the  fault  of  the  work  done  there.  We 
were  simply  too  close  to  see  things  in  their  proper  perspective.  But 
the  point  is  this,  has  the  teacher  in  her  own  school  become  a  real  teacher 
or  has  she  remained  a  mere  imitator,  or  worse  still,  become  a  drifter 
without  a  purpose?  Have  the  ideas  which  were  given  her  at  the  Normal 
School  become  vital  truths?  If  she  has  been  thinking  honestly  she 
will  get  results.  If  she  has  not  she  will  forever  remain  a  mere  copyist, 
a  dragger-behind  of  the  times.  She  may  transmit  facts  but  she  will 
never  become  an  educator. 

However,  the  teacher  who  really  does  teach  must  think,  and  there 
must  come  a  period  in  her  thinking  when  she  will  say,  "What  I  have 
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been  taught  and  what  I  have  read  I  need  not  accept  unless  sanctioned 
by  my  own  thinking".  Along  with  this  line  of  thought  she  will  try 
to  discover  a  purpose  in  all  she  is  doing.  And  when  she  has  to  some 
extent  found  the  vital  object  at  which  she  is  aiming  she  will  bring,  in 
her  eagerness,  all  she  can  find  of  the  experience  of  others,  the  methods 
taught  at  Normal,  educational  books  of  all  kinds  to  stand  before  the 
tribunal  of  her  own  reasoning.  From  these  she  will  select  what  will 
help  her  to  accomplish  the  purpose  she  has  in  view.  She  will  not  always 
find  the  idea  for  which  she  is  seeking,  so  she,  like  Columbus,  will  go  on 
a  voyage  of  discovery  to  find  it. 

And  then  indeed  she  has  reached  her  Renaissance!  She  cannot 
fail.  All  who  go  forward  in  the  spirit  of  Columbus  must  win  gloriously. 
She  will  find  that  which  she  is  seeking  and  will  apply  it  with  greater 
effectiveness  because  it  is  her  very  own,  the  product  of  her  own  thought. 
And  is  not  just  this  the  glorious  possibility  of  the  schoolroom?  The 
dull  routine  will  never  altogether  fade  until  human  nature  has  become 
perfect  and  that,  I  suppose,  is  the  millenium.  But  the  spirit  of  pro- 
gressiveness  in  the  teacher  will  banish  a  great  deal  of  it.  The  air  becomes 
electric  with  interest  where  there  is  always  something  new  afloat.  The 
new  confidence  of  the  teacher  in  herself  will  have  its  effect  on  discipline. 

And  last  of  all,  this  belief  of  the  teacher  in  the  right  of  every  indi- 
vidual to  work  out  her  own  problems  by  her  own  reasoning  will  affect 
her  treatment  of  the  child.  She  will  emphasize  the  capacity  for  original 
thought  above  mere  fact  learning.  For  thought  is  the  most  vital  thing 
in  our  lives.  It  makes  us  heroes  or  villains.  Those  who  can  go  from 
thought  to  thought  most  logically  are  the  genii  of  the  world.  They  have 
lifted  us  from  cave  men  to  our  present  civilisation.  The  teacher  who  has 
reached  the  Renaissance  of  her  profession  will  above  all  things  teach  her 
children  to  think. 


It  Never  Came  Back. 
Doctor  Litt:  "Now,  this  is  a  very  expensive  volume,  and  I  must  ask  you  to  be  very 
careful  of  it." 

Student:  "Sure,  sir!     I  will  look  upon  it  as  my  own." 


Once  a  year  the  newsboys  of  London  are  given  an  outing  some  place  on  the  Thames 
River,  where  they  can  swim  to  their  heart's  content.  As  one  little  boy  was  getting  into 
the  water  his  little  friend  said:  "Johnny,  you're  pretty  dirty!"  "Yes,"  replied  Johnnie, 
"I  missed  the  train  last  year." 


Even  high  school  students  occasionally  make  mistakes. 
"What  is  the  meaning  of  X?"  was  asked  of  one  not  too  long  ago. 
"X,"  was  the  truthful  if  ambiguous  reply,  "is  the  sign  you   use  when  you  don't 
know  what  you're  talking  about." 
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LABORATORY    VOLT-AMMETER 


No.   2512. 

This  Volt-Ammeter  has  recently  been  redesigned  and  will  meet  the 
demands  for  a  dependable  electrical  measuring-  instrument  at  a  reasonable 
price.  It  is  a  direct  current  instrument  made  on  the  D'Arsonval  Galvanom- 
eter principle  with  a  rectangular  coil  of  wire  rotating  in  a  small  annular 
gap  between  a  core  and  pole  pieces.  This  gap  is  traversed  by  a  concen- 
trated uniform  field  produced  by  a  more  powerful  permanent  magnet  than 
the  one  formerly  used,  so  that  the  instrument  has  less  resistance  as  an  ammeter 
and  more  resistance  as  a  volt-meter  than  was  possible  in  the  old  design. 
This  makes  the  meter  of  more  value  in  many  electrical  measurements. 

The  new  case  is  of  pressed  brass,  handsomely  finished  by  a  special 
process,  and  with  the  fine  hardwood  base  gives  the  instrument  a  most  satis- 
factory external  appearance. 

The  scale  has  a  range  of  10  volts  by  1/10  volt  divisions  and  10  amperes 
by  Vio  amPere  divisions.      Calibration  guaranteed  to  1%  of  the  full  scale. 

Net,   $9.00 


OUR   CATALOGS  ARE  OUR  SALESMEN 

Catalog  M — Physics  and  Chemistry  Catalog   Q — Lantern    Slides 

Catalog    N — Biology  Catalog  W — Wireless  Telegraphy 

Catalog    P — Physiography  Catalog    X— Agriculture 

Any  of  the  above  catalogs  sent  free  to  teachers  on  receipt  of  request 
stating  institution  and  department. 

Our  Canadian  Representative  -will  instruct  you  as  to  duty  free  importations. 

CENTRAL   SCIENTIFIC   COMPANY 

Manufacturers  of  Laboratory  Appliances 
412-420  ORLEANS  STREET   -     -     -    CHICAGO,   U.S.A. 

Canadian  Representative—  GEORGE   DUNHAM. 

Office  and  Show  Rooms: 

ROOM  42,  TORONTO  ARCADE,   VONGE  ST.,   TORONTO,  ONT. 


When  writing  advertisers   please  mention  THE  SCHOOL. 


How  Music  may  be  Taught  in  the  Public  School 

ETHEL  B.  BALE 
Central  School,  Guelph 

THE  earlier  a  child  hears  music  the  sooner  will  his  ear  receive  train- 
ing. If  we  had  our  way  the  child  would  hear  good  music  almost 
before  he  could  understand;  but  our  work  begins  when  he  comes 
to  us  at  school.  That  is  the  time  for  us  to  begin — and  to  begin,  of  course, 
with  rote  songs — the  very  simple  ones  at  first  then  the  harder.  It  seems 
to  be  first  the  rhythm,  then  the  harmony,  and  last  of  all  the  sentiment 
of  the  song  which  appeals  to  the  class.    This  should  aid  us  in  our  choice. 

Then  we  must  be  careful  how  the  children  sing.  Two  musicians 
were  one  day  talking  of  a  certain  vocal  teacher  in  town.  One  asked  of 
the  other  "What  do  you  think  of  his  method?  Is  it  sound?"  "Yes," 
said  the  other,  "all  sound."  That  is  one  thing  we  must  avoid  from  the 
very  first.  Do  not  permit  the  children  to  sing  too  loudly.  To  avoid 
harshness  our  own  singing  should  be  as  near  the  desired  tone  as  possible, 
and  we  should  have  the  class  feel  that  they  are  simply  telling  a  story — 
only  in  a  more  beautiful  way  than  usual. 

Before  taking  the  tune  the  song  should  be  taken  up  as  a  story  so 
that  the  children  grasp  the  meaning  and  the  feeling.  Then  in  teaching 
the  tune  the  teacher  should  never  sing  with  the  class.  If  she  does  so 
they  are  not  receiving  the  necessary  ear  training.  But  to  teach  a  song, 
sing  one  line,  or  it  may  be  just  a  phrase  over  and  over  again — not  once 
or  twice  but  four  or  five  times.  Then  have  the  class  sing  the  same  line 
or  phrase  five  or  six  times  correctly,  less  often  will  not  be  sufficient  even 
though  they  seem  to  know  it  after  the  second  time.  It  must  be  im- 
pressed on  their  minds.  And  so  on  with  the  next  line  or  phrase.  Then 
join,  and  have  the  class  join  the  first  and  second  lines  or  phrases — 
repeat  this,  and  so  continue  to  the  end  of  the  song.  Each  time  the  class 
sings  a  line  or  phrase  it  should  be  the  first  cone,  and  the  first  one  only. 

Even  in  our  very  first  grades  we  can  begin  taking  up  our  tonic  sol-fa 
work.  In  it  we  take  both  time  and  tone;  though  they  must  be  taken 
separately.  To  introduce  the  idea  of  time  have  the  class  clap  their  hands 
to  tunes  they  sing  themselves  or  ones  the  teacher  sings  where  the  rhythm 
is  different.  Gradually — beginning  with  two  pulse  time  teach  them  how 
the  measure  gives  us  the  time  (two  pulse,  three  pulse,  four  pulse,  six 
pulse),  taking  up  the  strong  pulses  of  each,  and  showing  how  the  strongest 
pulse  begins  a  new  measure.    With  each  show  them  how  to  beat  time  for 

(Continued  on  page  268). 
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it  and  always  beat  time  while  the  class  is  singing  until  they  know  the 
song  thoroughly.  For  two  pulse  we  beat  down,  and  up — for  three  down, 
to  the  right,  and  up,  for  four  down,  to  the  left,  to  the  right,  and  up — 
for  six  we  beat  as  in  two  or  three  pulse.  Later  take  up  the  division  of 
the  pulses  and  the  time  names.  We  must  not  allow  the  pupils  to  fall 
into  a  slow,  drowsy  way  of  singing  but  have  it  bright  and  up  to  the 

strict  time. 

Hand  in  hand  with  the  time  we  teach  the  tones.  The  following 
order  seems  to  me  to  be  the  much  easier  way  to  take  the  intervals. 
First  take  doh,  me,  soh;  then  their  octaves;  next  te  and  ray  (s,  t  r1) ;  then 
their  octaves:  finally  fah  and  lah  (chord  f,  1  d1)  with  their  octaves. 
The  use  of  the  hand  signals  is  a  great  aid  in  giving  the  idea  of 
interval  if  the  hand  is  raised  a  little  higher  for  each  interval  as 
the  sign  is  given.  The  use  of  the  modulator  or  blackboard  drill  is  im- 
perative. Little  songs  should  be  taken  along  with  these,  songs  which 
the  class  read  from  the  tonic  sol-fa  themselves.  When  they  have  learned 
their  first  song  by  reading  they  are  delighted.  The  Educational  Music 
Course  is  an  excellent  book  to  use  as  a  guide,  as  little  songs  are  there 
provided  for  each  step,  and  the  pupils  pick  them  out  very  quickly. 
First  have  them  get  the  tones  of  the  song  from  the  hand  signs,  then  the 
time,  then  the  time  and  the  tune  together,  still  using  the  tonic  sol-fa 
names.  After  repeating  this  several  times,  have  them  use  the  syllable 
laa — and  laa  the  tune  through  two  or  three  times.  Then  substitute  the 
words  (the  meaning  of  which  has  already  been  taken).  From  the  tonic 
sol-fa  it  is  an  easy  step  to  the  staff  notation  when  they  are  ready  for  it. 


A  certain  teacher  of  manual  arts  was  everlastingly  arguing  the  futility  of  ancient 
language  study.     His  friend,  the  pharmacist,  opposed  his  ideas.     Said  the  teacher: 

"Latin  is  a  dead  language,  is  it  not?" 

"Well,"  the  pharmacist  answered  as  he  looked  at  a  long  prescription,  "sometimes 
I  think  it's  a  dead  language,  and  then  again  I  get  an  idea  that  it's  pretty  lively,  killing 
people  on  its  own  account." 


William  had  just  returned  from  college,  resplendent  in  peg-top  trousers,  silk  hosiery^ 
a  fancy  waistcoat,  and  a  necktie  that  spoke  for  itself.  He  entered  the  library  where  his 
father  was  reading.  The  old  gentleman  looked  up  and  surveyed  his  son.  The  longer  he 
looked,  the  more  disgusted  he  became.  "Son,"  he  finally  blurted  out,  "you  look  like  a 
young  fool!"  Later,  the  old  Major  who  lived  next  door  came  in  and  greeted  the  boy 
heartily.  "William,"  he  said,  with  undisguised  admiration,  "you  look  exactly  like 
your  father  did  twenty  years  ago  when  he  came  back  from  school!"  "Yes,"  replied 
William  with  a  smile,"  so  Father  was  just  telling  me." 


"Describe  the  hippopotamus,"  said  the  teacher.     "The  hippopotamus,"  answered 
the  little  girl,  "  is  a  very  beautiful  animal,  but  is  not  useful.     It  is  raised  only  in  circuses." 
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Chronicles  of  Canada,  history  and  biography.  A  series  of  thirty-two  narratives 
of  unusual  literary  excellence  and  historical  accuracy  designed  to  present  Canadian 
history  in  its  picturesque  garb.  Written  in  a  very  simple  manner — the  manner  of 
clear,  pictorial  and  truthful  narration — they  set  forth  the  principal  events  and  move- 
ments in  the  history  of  Canada  from  its  earliest  dawn  and  the  more  or  less  legendary 
accounts  of  early  discoverers  to  its  most  recent  developments  in  our  own  day.  Each 
narrative  is  written  by  an  expert  who  has  established  a  reputation  as  an  authority  on 
the  particular  phase  dealt  with.  They  are  illustrated  with  about  200  historical 
pictures  in  colour  and  monochrome.  Maps  have  been  expressly  prepared  to  show 
the  geographical  setting  of  the  scenes  described,  the  routes  of  explorers,  and  the 
movements  of  troops  in  battle.  Each  volume  contains  an  index  and  a  bibliographical 
note.  Edited  by  George  M.  Wrong  and  H.  H.  Langton  of  the  University  of  Toronto. 
Published  by  Glasgow,  Brook  &  Co.,  Toronto. 

The  plan  of  these  books  is  comprehensive.  The  material  with  which  they  deal 
is  attractive.  The  style  of  presentation  is  vivid.  They  are  all  easy  books  to  read  yet 
they  are  all  authoritative  history.  Full  value  is  given  to  the  romantic  features  of 
Canadian  history,  more  especially  such  matters  as  narratives  of  personal  adventure, 
accounts  of  what  the  early  explorers  and  settlers  did,  how  they  lived,  dressed,  travelled 
and  tought;  deeds  of  heroism,  picturesque  descriptions  of  striking  events  within  a 
child's  comprehension.  For  this  reason  the  series  will  attract  and  hold  the  interest 
of  young  readers,  while  the  adult  reader  will  be  able  to  acquire  such  a  clear  outline  of 
the  more  important  facts  that  he  should  be  able  easily  to  cement  these  facts  into  a 
clear  and  consistent  whole. 

For  teachers,  The  Chronicles  fill  a  long-felt  want.  They  are  books  no  teacher  can 
afford  to  miss  from  his  library  shelves.  Knowledge  of  text-books  alone  will  not  equip 
a  teacher  for  dealing  satisfactorily  with  history.  Without  an  acquaintance  with  much 
beyond  the  text,  his  teaching  will  lack  its  proper  background.  Moreover,  any  teaching 
of  history  is  defective  which  does  not  induce  the  children  to  read  for  themselves,  and  no 
amount  of  exact  knowledge  of  facts,  got  up  at  the  teacher's  dictation,  will  make  up  for 
the  lack  of  any  liking  for  the  reading  of  history  apart  from  school  work.  These  books 
are  readable  as  well  as  instructive.  They  offer  delightful  entertainment,  having  a 
peculiar  appeal  for  both  young  and  old,  and  will  prove  to  be  an  invaluable  source  of  joy 
and  profit. 

It  is  naturally  impossible  in  the  limited  space  at  our  command  to  give  individual 
reviews,  but  all  these  volumes  whether  dealing  with  explorers,  statesmen,  or  Indian 
chiefs,  with  the  Canada  we  know  ourselves  or  the  Canada  of  the  early  settler  and  ex- 
plorer, deserve  and  repay  the  most  careful  reading. 

Believing  that  every  reader  of  The  School  will  be  keenly  interested  in  these  tersely 
written  narratives  we  give  a  complete  list  of  the  subjects  dealt  with,  indicating  at  the 
same  time  the  authorship  of  each: — - 

Part  I.  The  First  European  Visitors: — 1.  The  Dawn  of  Canadian  History:  A  Chron- 
icle of  Aboriginal  Canada,  by  Stephen  Leacock.  2.  The  Mariner  of  St.  Malo:  A  Chron- 
icle of  the  Voyages  of  Jacques  Cartier,  by  Stephen  Leacock.     Part  II.   The  Rise  of  New 

(Continued  on  page  272). 
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France.  3.  The  Founder  of  New  France:  A  Chronicle  of  Champlain,  by  Charles 
W.  Colby.  4.  The  Jesuit  Missions:  A  Chronicle  of  the  Cross  in  the  Wilderness,  by 
Thomas  Guthrie  Marquis.  5.  The  Seigneurs  of  Old  Canada:  A  Chronicle  of  New- 
World  Feudalism,  by  William  Bennett  Munro.  6.  The  Great  Intendant:  A  Chronicle 
of  Jean  Talon,  by  Thomas  Chapais.  7.  The  Fighting  Governor:  A  Chronicle  of  Fron- 
tenac,  by  Charles  W.  Colby.  Part  III.  The  English  Invasion: — 8.  The  Great  Fortress: 
A  Chronicle  of  Louisbourg,  by  William  Wood.  9.  The  Arcadian  Exiles:  A  Chronicle  of 
the  "Land  of  Evangeline",  by  Arthur  G.  Doughty.  10.  The  Passing  of  New  France: 
A  Chronicle  of  Montcalm,  by  WTilliam  Wood.  11.  The  Winning  of  Canada:  A  Chron- 
icle of  Wolfe,  by  William  Wood.  Part  IV.  The  Beginnings  of  British  Canada: — -12. 
The  Father  of  British  Canada:  A  Chronicle  of  Carleton,  by  William  Wood.  13.  The 
United  Empire  Loyalists:  A  Chronicle  of  the  Great  Migration,  by  W.  Stewart  Wallace. 
14.  The  War  with  the  United  States:  A  Chronicle  of  1812,  by  William  Wood.  Part  V. 
The  Red  Man  in  Canada: — 15.  The  War  Chief  of  the  Ottawas:  A  Chronicle  of  the 
Pontiac  War,  by  Thomas  Guthrie  Marquis.  16.  The  War  Chief  of  the  Six  Nations: 
A  Chronicle  of  Joseph  Brant,  by  Louis  Aubrey  Wood.  17.  Tecumseh:  A  Chronicle  of 
the  last  Great  Leader  of  his  People,  by  Ethel  T.  Raymond.  Part  VI.  Pioneers  of  the 
North  and  West: — 18.  The  "Adventurers  of  England"  on  Hudson  Bay:  A  Chronicle 
of  the  Fur  Trade  in  the  North,  by  Agnes  C.  Laut.  19.  Pathfinders  of  the  Great  Plains: 
A  Chronicle  of  La  Verendrye  and  his  Sons,  by  Lawrence  J.  Burpee.  20.  Adventurers 
of  the  Far  North:  A  Chronicle  of  the  Arctic  Seas,  by  Stephen  Leacock.  21.  The  Red 
River  Colony:  A  Chronicle  of  the  Beginnings  of  Manitoba,  by  Louis  Aubrey  Wood. 
22.  Pioneers  of  the  Pacific  Coast:  A  Chronicle  of  Sea  Rovers  and  Fur  Hunters,  by 
Agnes  C.  Laut.  23.  The  Cariboo  Trail:  A  Chronicle  of  the  Settlement  of  British 
Columbia,  by  Agnes  C  Laut.  Part  VII.  The  Struggle  for  Political  Freedom: — 24. 
The  Family  Compact:  A  Chronicle  of  the  Rebellion  in  Upper  Canada,  by  W.  Stewart 
Wallace.  25.  The  Patriotes  of  '37:  A  Chronicle  of  the  Rebellion  in  Lower  Canada,  by 
Alfred  D.  Decelles.  26.  The  Tribune  of  Nova  Scotia:  A  Chronicle  of  Joseph  Howe, 
by  William  Lawson  Grant.  27.  The  Winning  of  Popular  Government:  A  Chronicle 
of  Lord  Durham  and  his  Successors,  by  Archibald  Macmechan.  Part  VIII.  The 
Growth  of  Nationality: — 28.  The  Fathers  of  Confederation:  A  Chronicle  of  the  Birth 
of  the  Dominion,  by  A.  H.  U.  Colquhoun.  29.  The  Day  of  Sir  John  Macdonald:  A 
Chronicle  of  the  Early  Years  of  the  Dominion,  by  Sir  Joseph  Pope.  30.  The  Day  of 
Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier:  A  Chronicle  of  Our  Own  Times,  by  Oscar  D.  Skelton.  Part  IX. 
National  High-ways: — 31.  All  Afloat:  A  Chronicle  of  Craft  and  Waterways,  by  William 
Wood.  32.  The  Railway  Builders:  A  Chronicle  of  Overland  Highways,  by  Oscar  D. 
Skelton.  W.  L.  C.  R. 

English  Literature  for  Schools,  a  series  designed  to  consolidate  the  books  required 
for  a  complete  school  course  of  English  literature.  These  books  have  been  adopted, 
we  understand,  by  the  Department  of  Education  of  Alberta  for  use  in  schools  and 
colleges.  In  the  preparation  of  the  series  an  attempt  has  been  successfully  made  to 
reduce  to  a  minimum  the  number  of  books  required  for  the  four  years'  course,  and  it  has 
been  made  possible  largely  through  the  adoption  by  the  Education  Department  of  the 
Three-Year  Cycle  of  Studies.  The  books  are  arranged  so  that  selections  taken  for 
Grade  IX.  (1915-16)  are  followed  by  Grade  X.  selections  for  next  year  (1916-17). 
These  in  turn  are  followed  by  those  for  Grade  XL  (1917-18)  and  Grade  XII.  (1918-19). 
Thus  a  pupil  entering  Grade  IX.  in  1915-16  and  finishing  his  English  Course  in  Grade 
XII.  1918-19  will  obtain  all  his  English  Literature  in  seven  volumes,  which  will  cost  him 
£1.99  as  follows— 

{Continued  on  page  274). 
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New  and  Notable  Textbooks 

Millikan  &  Gale  -  -         First  Course  in  Physics 

Revised  Edition 

This  book   has  earned  an  enviable  reputation  among-  Canadian 
educators    as    a    sound    and    practical  course   in   physics.       Are 
you    not   prepared   to   give   the    book   a   trial   this   year? 
488  pages,  illustrated,  $1.25. 

McPherson  &  Henderson      First  Course  in  Chemistry 

A  new  book  emphasizing  the  application  of  chemistry  to  every- 
day life.  It  is  well  fitted  for  medical  schools,  agricultural 
schools,  and  schools  of  domestic  science,  and  it  has  already  been 
welcomed  in  the  high  schools  and  collegiate  institutes  of  Ontario. 
416  pages,   illustrated,   $1.25. 

Laboratory  Exercises  to  accompany, 
40  cents.     In  Biflex  Binder  60  cents. 
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EVERYMAN'S  LIBRARY.     721  titles.    Cloth.  26c. 

Annotated.      64pp.  and  12pp.  classified  catalogues  sent  post  paid  on  appli- 
cation. 

VERITY    SHAKESPEARE    (Pitt    Press),     cioth,  25c.  by  special 

arrangements  with  publishers  (Cambridge  University  Press). 
The  biggest  value  in  individual  plays,  with  notes. 

SELECTED  PLAYS — SHAKESPEARE — containing:  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream,  Merchant  of  Venice,  As  You  Like  It, 
Henry  V.,  Julius  Caesar,  Coriolanus,  Hamlet,  Macbeth, 
King  Lear. 

With  Illustrations,  Glossary  and  Notes.      Cloth,  35c.  complete. 
JUST     PUBLISHED.       , 


Send  for    our    Catalogue    of  CONSOLIDATED     TEXTS— the    new    method   of 

providing  texts  for  pupils. 
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Required  for  Session  1915-16     English  Poetry,  Book  1 32  cents- 
English  Prose,  Book  I.          32  cents 

Required  for  Session  1916-17.     Selected  Plays  of  Shakespeare       ....     35  cents 
Required  for  Session  1917-18.    A  Prose  Book  corresponding  to  Prose,  Book 

IH.a  12  cents 

and  Prose,  Book  1 1  Lb.  24  cents 

Required  for  Session  1918-19.    Selected  Essays  of  Carlyle 32  cents 

Selected  Speeches 32  cents 

In  the  opinion  of  the  present  reviewer,  the  selections  from  English  Literature  con- 
stitute an  admirable  course,  including  all  that  would  seem  to  be  necessary  for  a  liberal- 
education  in  the  subject. 

Elements  of  General  Science,  by  Caldwell  and  Eikenberry.  308  pages.  Cloth. 
1914.  Ginn  &  Company.  Price  $1.00.  This  book  outlines  a  course — the  result  of 
six  years  of  experiment  at  the  School  of  Education  in  the  University  of  Chicago  by  the 
head  and  assistant  of  the  Department  of  Natural  Science — which  will  increase  the  fund 
of  information  about  the  common  phenomena  of  nature  and  give  the  scientific  inter- 
pretation of  the  same,  as  a  means  of  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  first  year  science 
teaching,  experience  having  shown  that  the  pupil's  lack  of  this  fund  of  information  is 
the  great  obstacle  to  efficiency  in  teaching.  The  subject  matter  is  arranged  under  five 
major  headings  as  follows:  the  air;  water  and  its  uses;  work  and  energy;  the  earth's 
crust;  life  upon  the  earth.  To  indicate  better  the  content,  one  section  dealing  with  "the 
earth's  crust  "  is  summarised: — Natural  forces  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth  (as  water,, 
ice,  frost,  and  living  things);  physical  structure  of  the  soil;  soil  water,  drainage  and 
irrigation;  erosion  and  sedimentation;  life  in  the  soil.  The  course  is  an  experimental 
one  using  apparatus  of  the  simplest  character,  when  possible  home  utensils.  Demon- 
strations may  even  be  the  work  of  a  few  of  the  students.  This  will  be  found  to  be  a 
very  helpful  book  to  lower  school  science  teachers  and  continuation  class  teachers. 

H.  A.  G. 

Leaders  of  English  Literature  by  A.  F.  Bell.  G.  Bell  &  Sons:  London.  2s.  230 
pages.  This  book  deals  with  the  work  of  the  characteristic  writers  of  each  period,, 
particularly  of  those  who  brought  some  new  idea  or  way  of  expressing  an  idea  into  our 
literature. 

Arithmetic  by  C.  Godfrey,  M.V.O.,  M.A.  and  E.  A.  Price,  B.A.  468  pages.  Com- 
plete with  answers.  4s.  Cambridge  University  Press,  London.  This  book  is  a 
very  practical  one  containing  problems  relating  to  the  various  trades.  The  large  type 
used  is  especially  commendable.  Teachers  in  Canada  will  find  it  very  valuable  for  the 
number  and  variety  of  its  problems. 

Towle  and  Jenks'  Caesar,  Books  I-II,  with  English-Latin  Exercises,  bound  with 
Caesar  for  Sight  Reading.  By  Harry  F.  Towle  and  Paul  R.  Jenks.  Price,  $1.20. 
D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston,  New  York,  Chicago. 

Physical  Geography,  by  Philip  Lake.  324  pages.  Published  by  Cambridge  Univer- 
sity Press.  Price  7s.  6d.  This  excellent  book  is  worthy  of  the  attention  of  every 
teacher.  It  is  not  an  elementary  book  suitable  for  our  junior  High  School  pupils  where 
physical  geography  is  usually  taught  in  Canada  but  is  more  advanced  and  is  very 
suitable  for  teachers'  use.  The  difficult  topics,  such  as  the  explanation  of  the  cause 
of  tides  and  the  deflection  of  winds  owing  to  the  earth's  rotation,  are  dealt  with  very 
fully  and  not  slurred  over  or  entirely  omitted  as  is  the  case  in  some  recent  publications. 

G.  A.  c. 
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Queen's  University  at  Kingston,  Ont. 


INCORPORATED  c,^^ffl^       ROYAL  CHARTER 

BY  IKlillltS  1841 


THE  ARTS  COURSE  leads  to  the  degrees  of  B.A.,  M.A.,  D.Sc. 
and  Ph.D. 

THE  EDUCATIONAL  COURSES,  under  agreement  with  the  Ontario 
Education  Department,  are  accepted  as  the  professional  courses 
for  (a)  First  Class  Public  School  Certificate  ;  (b)  High  School  As- 
sistant's Interim  Certificate,  and  (c)  Specialists'  Interim  Certificate. 

THE  MEDICAL  COURSE  leads  to  the  degrees  of  M.B.,  M.D.  and 
CM.,  D.Sc. 

THE  SCIENCE  COURSE  leads  to  the  degrees  of  B.Sc,  M.Sc.  and 
D.Sc. 

THE  ARTS  COURSE  may  be  taken  without  attendance,  but  for 
degree  one  year's  attendance  is  required. 

Calendars  may  be  had  from  the  Registrar,  GEORGE  Y.  CHOWN, 
B.A.,  Kingston,  Ont. 


SCHOOL  OF  MINING 

A  College  of  Applied  Science 
Affiliated  to  Queen's  University 

KINGSTON,   ONT. 

THE    FOLLOWING   FOUR-YEAR   COURSES   ARE   OFFERED 
FOR    DEGREE   OF   B.Sc. 

(a)  Mining  Engineering 

(b)  Chemistry  and   Mineralogy 

(c)  Mineralogy  and   Geology 

(d)  Chemical   Engineering 

(e)  Civil  Engineering 

(_/")   Mechanical  Engineering 
{g)    Electrical  Engineering 

For  Calendar  of  the  School  and  further  information,  apply  to  the 

SECRETARY,  SCHOOL  OF  MINING,   KINGSTON,   ONT. 


When  writing  advertisers,  please  mention  THE  SCHOOL. 


Notes  and  News 

[Readers  are  requested  to  send  in  news  items  for  this  department]. 

The  following  Normal  School  appointments  were  made  recently  by 
the  Department  of  Education  of  Ontario:  F.  A.  Jones,  M.A.,  formerly 
Principal  of  the  Ottawa  Normal  Model  School,  to  Ottawa  Normal  School; 
R.  W.  Murray,  B.A.,  formerly  Principal  of  Toronto  Normal  Model 
School,  to  Toronto  Normal  School;  George  W.  Hofferd,  M.A.,  of  Oakwood 
Collegiate  Institute,  to  London  Normal  School ;  George  O.  McMillan, M.A., 
B.Paed.,  of  Ottawa  Collegiate  Institute,  to  Hamilton  Normal  School ;- 
Miss  Muriel  G.  Oakley,  M.A.,  of  Sarnia  Collegiate  Institute,  to  Hamilton 
Normal  School;  E.  E.  Ingall,  B.A.,  formerly  Inspector  of  English- 
French  Separate  Schools,  to  Peterborough  Normal  School;  H.  G.  Martyn, 
B.A.,  of  Berlin  Collegiate  Institute,  to  Stratford  Normal  School;  Harry 
E.  Ricker,  M.A.,  formerly  Principal  of  Wingham  High  School,  to  North 
Bay  Normal  School;  Miss  C.  Brenton  to  the  Kindergarten-Primary 
department  of  Toronto  Normal  School;  J.  A.  McKone  succeeds  E.  E. 
Logan  a?  writing  master  in  Peterborough  Normal  School;  J.  W.  G. 
Brethwaite  succeeds  Dr.  F.  C.  Anderson  as  writing  master  in  Ottawa 
Normal  School. 

W.  J.  Lee,  B.A.,  formerly  Principal  of  St.  Joseph's  Boys'  School,. 
Ottawa,  has  been  appointed  an  Inspector  of  Separate  Schools  in  succession 
to  Michael  O'Brien  whose  new  appointment  was  noted  in  last  issue. 

Thomas  Swift,  Ottawa,  has  been  appointed  an  Inspector  of  English- 
French  Separate  Schools  in  succession  to  E.  E.  Ingall,  B.A. 

M.  A.  Sorsoleil,  B.A.,  of  the  Toronto  Normal  Model  School,  and  C.  E. 
Mark,  B.A.,  of  the  Ottawa  Normal  Model  School,  have  been  promoted 
to  the  principalships  of  these  schools. 

Mrs.  W.  A.  Spence  has  received  an  appointment  to  the  staff  of  the 
Toronto  Normal  Model  School. 

News  of  the  class  of  1914-15  in  the  Faculty  of  Education,  University 
of  Toronto,  since  last  issue  is  as  follows:  Miss  E.  Meryl  Hicks  is  teaching 
in  Wheatley,  Ont. ;  John  T.  Norris  has  been  appointed  to  the  staff  of 
Lansdowne  School,  Spadina  Crescent,  Toronto.  Miss  M.  Grace  Rattray 
is  teaching  in  Kelvin,  Ont.  John  T.  Fawcett  is  teaching  in  West  Monk- 
ton,  Ont.  The  address  of  Miss  Gladys  F.  Wills  is  R.  R.  No.  2  Puslinch, 
Ont.  Miss  Mary  L.  Rodger  has  a  position  on  the  staff  of  Springfield 
Public  School.  Miss  Grace  Burns,  B.A.,  is  teaching  in  Kincardine 
High  School.  Miss  Ada  C.  Found  has  a  position  in  Bracebridge  High 
School.    G.  A.  C.  O'Hara  is  teaching  Latin  in  the  De  La  Salle  Instituter 

(Continued  on  page  2/8). 
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FROM  BLACKIE  &  SON'S  LIST 


Magnetism  and  Electricity 

Magnetism  and  Electricity,  Including 
the  Principles  of  Electrical  Measure- 
ment. ByS.  S.  Richardson,  B.Sc.A.R.C.Sc, 
4s.  6d. 

An  Elementary  Course  of  Magnetism 

and     Electricity.  By     Charles     H. 

Draper,  B.A.,  D.Sc.     is. 

The    Arithmetic     of    Magnetism    and 

fclectricity.        With     numerous     Examples 
and  Exercises.      By  Robert  Gunn.     2s.  6d. 

Electrical      Laboratory      Course      For 

Junior  Students.      By   R.    D.    Archibald, 
B.Sc,  and  R.  Rankin,  A.G.T.C.     is.  6d.  net. 


General  Physics 

Deschanel's  Natural  Philosophy.      The 

classic  work  on  Physics.  t  Cheap  Edition. 
Price  7s.  i>d.  net. 

A  Course  of  Physics.  Practical  and 
Theoretical.  By  Charles  H.  Draper, 
B  A.,  D.Sc.  Complete,  4s.  6d.  In  Five 
Parts,  is.  each. 

Elementary  Physical  Science. 
Mechanics.  Heat. 

Sound  and  Light. 
Magnetism  and  Electricity. 

A  Three  Years'  Course  of  Elementary 

Physics.  Edited  by  John  G.  Kerr,  M.A., 
LL.D.  First  Year's  Course,  it.  6d.  Second 
and  Third  Year's  Course,  2s.  each. 


Send  for  Quotations  and  full  Particulars  to 

HAROLD   COPP,   33   Richmond   Street,    West,   TORONTO 

Canadian   Representative 

BLACKIE    &    SON,    Ltd.,    LONDON,    GLASGOW,    BOMBAY 


Some  More  Convincing  Evidence 

If  more  evidence  were  needed  to  demonstrate  the  exceptional  value  of  the  total  abstainer 
as  an  insurance  risk  than  what  has  already  been  published  by  this  Company,  it  is  found  in 
the  following  Table  covering  the  experience  in  the  two  Departments  oi  the  Company  for 
a  period  of  ten  years. 


Per  cent,  of  Expected  Loss 

Year. 

Abstainers 

General 

1905 
1907 
1909 
1911 
1913 
1914 

36.95% 
37.81% 
33.50% 
46.07% 
40.42% 
41.83% 

74.23% 
69.15% 
48.45% 
77.89% 
44.94% 
71.63% 

Average  for  Last  10  Years 

39.48% 

64.19% 

Why  not  reap  the  advantages  of  total  abstinence  by  insuring  in  a  Company  which 
grants  the  special  terms  and  rates  which  the  above  Table  clearly  shows  are  deserved  by 
those  who  can  classify  for  insurance  in  this  department? 

The  Head  Office  or  any  of  the  Branches  throughout  Canada  will  be  glad  to  furnish 
full  information  on  request. 

The  Manufacturers  Life 

Insurance  Company 

Head  Office,  Toronto  -  King-  and  Yonge  Streets 

Ask  for  a  copy  of  "Total  Abstainers  vs.  Moderate  Drinkers."      It  will  place  you 

under  no  obligation.      The  Booklet  is  free  and  will  interest  yon. 

A  post  card  to-day  will  do. 
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Toronto.  Miss  Beatrice  Vickery  is  on  the  Toronto  Public  School  staff. 
Miss  Gertrude  M.  Cole  has  for  present  address  R.R.  No.  4  Waterford. 
Miss  Margaret  J.  Helson,  M.A.,  has  been  appointed  to  the  staff  of 
Seaforth  Collegiate  Institute  as  teacher  of  moderns.  Morley  F.  Taylor 
is  teaching  in  Riverside  Public  School.  I.  Goldstick,  B.A.,  has  an 
appointment  in  Upper  Canada  College,  Toronto.  James  McQueen,  B.A., 
is  teaching  mathematics  in  the  Technical  High  School,  Toronto.  S.  P. 
Griffin,  B.A.,  has  been  appointed  to  the  staff  of  Jarvis  Street  Collegiate 
Institute,  Toronto.  Miss  Alma  A.  Van  Velzer  has  for  present  address 
R.R.  No.  1,  Beamsville.  James  H.  Watt  is  teaching  in  the  John  Fisher 
Public  School,  Toronto.  B.  H.  Hewitt  is  in  S.  S.  No.  10,  Chatham  Tp. 
J.  P.  Hill  is  on  the  staff  of  Pauline  Avenue  School..  Toronto.  Miss 
Annie  E.  Brown  is  teaching  in  Hudson  Consolidated  School,  Hillview, 
Ont.  Leslie  K.  Devitt  is  teaching  in  S.S.  No.  2  Pickering  township.  Miss 
Vera  B.  Durnin  has  as  present  address  R.R.  No.  3  Goderich,  Ont. 

The  article  in  our  September  number  entitled  "Children's  Literature 
from  the  Canadian  Point  of  View"  by  Miss  Adeline  Cartwright,  Child- 
ren's Librarian,  Dovercourt  Branch  of  the  Toronto  Public  Library,  was 
read  originally  before  the  Ontario  Library  Association  at  its  annual 
meeting  last  Easter.  This  acknowledgment  was  inadvertently  omitted 
in  our  September  issue. 

The  School  intends  publishing  a  list  of  those  teachers  in  Canada 
who  have  enlisted  for  active  service  in  the  present  war.  So  many  of 
the  profession  have  given  up  their  positions  either  temporarily  or  per- 
manently in  order  to  assume  military  duties  that  it  will  be  very  difficult 
to  secure  a  complete  list.  Will  our  readers  send  us  the  names  of  any  of 
whose  enlistment  they  know,  with  particulars  of  positions  vacated  and 
branch  of  active  service  entered? 

Clarence  P.  Halliday  and  Miss  Edith  V.  Phillips,  B.A.,  who  have 
been  teaching  in  the  Toronto  Public  Schools,  have  received  appointments 
to  the  Normal  Model  School  at  Ottawa. 

Miss  Vera  M.  Wells  of  Merlin  is  now  assistant  in  Palmerston  Con- 
tinuation School. 

E.  W.  Durnin,  B.A.,  of  Cornwall  High  School,  is  now  Principal  of 
Kincardine  High  School. 

Miss  J.  McLaughlan  of  Stratford  is  teacher  of  history,  English  and 
moderns  in  Wiarton  High  School. 

Miss  Annie  E.  Rowntree,  M.A.,  has  been  appointed  Principal  of 
Waterford  High  School.  She  was  formerly  teacher  of  moderns  in  the 
same  school.  Miss  Elsie  Caverhill,  B.A.,  is  teacher  of  mathematics  in 
Waterford. 

(Continued  on  page  280). 
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TEACHERS'    BOOKS 

RUSK      Introduction  to  Experimental  Education 

By  ROBERT  S.  RUSK,  (Glasg.),  B.A.,  (Cantab.),  Ph.D.  CJena.)   Net  $1.40 

Makes  accessible  in  convenient  form  the  main  results  of  investigations 
in  the  new  subject  of  Experimental  Education.     Since  publication  it  has 
been  adopted  in  many  leading  universities. 
SANDIFORD      The  Mental  and  Physical  Life  of  School  Children 
By  PETER  SANDIFORD,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Toronto.     Net  $1.35 

Practical  psychologists  have  been  opening  new  fields  of  knowledge,  and 
Dr.  Sandiford  has  explored  these  largely.     His  book  is  the  fruitage  of  pains- 
taking research  and  gives  a  most  comprehensive  account  of  child  nature. 
WEST      Education  and  Psychology 
.      By  MICHAEL  WEST,  I.E.S.     Net  $1.50 

An  unusually  interesting  and  effective  treatment  of  psychology  in  its 
relation  to  education.     It  is  thoroughly  up-to-date  and  gives  one  the  im- 
pression that  it  was  written  out  in  the  open,  as  it  were,  in  contact  with  real 
human  life  and  actual  education. 
CHISHOLM      The  Medical  Inspection  of  Girls  in  Secondary  Schools 
By  CATHERINE  CHISHOLM,  B.A.,  Medical  Inspector  to  the  Manchester 

High  School  for  Girls.     Net  $1.10. 

This  book  is  of  interest  to  all  who  are  interested  in  the  education  of 
girls.     The  author's  remarks  will  appeal  to  parents  as  well  as  teachers. 
SEWELL      Principles  of  Education 

By  ELIZABETH  M.  SEWELL  with  a  preface  by  the  Dowager  Countess  of 

Chichester,  President  of  the  Mothers'  Union.     New  Edition,  Abridged 

and  Revised.     Net  36  cents. 

This  book  has  attracted  much  attention  among  the  "Mothers'  Clubs" 
in  England.     It  does  not  deal  with  the  technicalities  of  instruction  in  the 
common  school  branches,  but  is  devoted  rather  to  the  ethical  feature  of 
teaching. 
MUMFORD      The  Dawn  of  Character 

By  E.  E.  R.  MUMFORD,  Lecturer  on  "Child  Training"  at  the  Princess 

Christian  Training  College  for  Nurses,  Manchester.     Net  $1.20. 

This  is  the  fourth  printing  of  an  interesting  treatment  of  the  study  of 
children.     The  book  is  the  result  of  painstaking  observation,  and  has  behind 
it  good  philosophy.     The  whole  treatment  is  sane  and  wholesome. 
ADAMSON      The  School,  the  Child  and  the  Teacher. 

By  ELLEN  W.  ADAMSON,  formerly  Mistress  of  Method   in  Bloemhof 

Girls'  High  School.     Net  $1.25. 

This  book  consists  of  suggestions  for  students  in  training  and  is  chiefly 
addressed  to  young  teachers,  who  will  find  the  discussions  of  method  ex- 
ceedingly valuable. 
ALINGTON      A  Schoolmaster's  Apology 

By  the  Rev.  Syril  A.  Alington,  Head  Master  of  Shrewsbury  School. 

Net  $1.20. 

This  book  deals  with  many  sides  of  education  in  a  non-technical  way. 
In  a  graceful,  light,  yet  earnest  manner,  the  author  discusses  many  burning 
questions  concerning  education. 
DIX      Child  Study 

By  the  Rev.  G.  H.  DIX,  M.A.     Net  50  Cents. 

This  book  is  written  by  one  who  understands  and  loves  children,  and 
who  has  had  a  wide  experience  in  the  problems  of  child  study  with  which  he 
deals.  It  is  not  the  production  of  an  arm-chair  theorist,  but  of  an  eminently 
practical  teacher  whose  practice  is  based  on  sound  scientific  principles. 

LONGMANS,   GREEN,   &   CO. 

Publishers 

449  Fourth  avenue  New  York 
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Vincent  R.  Murphy,  a  student  last  year  at  Stratford  Normal  School, 
is  now  teaching  at  Price's  Corners,  Ont. 

Miss  Dora  Stock,  B.A.,  of  Tavistock  has  accepted  a  position  as 
teacher  in  the  High  School  at  Pointe-aux-Trembles,  Quebec. 

The  Department  of  Education  of  Ontario  has  issued  a  manual  on 
the  teaching  of  manners  and  morals  in  the  schools.  This  volume  deals 
with  the  method  of  instruction  and  explains  in  detail  the  use  of  the 
Golden  Rule  Books.  References  are  also  given  to  lessons  in  the  Ontario 
Readers  illustrative  of  the  topics  to  be  taught. 

T.  S.  Melady  is  teaching  in  Coniston. 

A.  S.  Morrow  of  the  class  of  1914-15  in  the  Faculty  of  Education, 
Queen's  University,  has  been  appointed  teacher  of  a  Public  School  in 
South  Hastings. 

The  School  takes  pleasure  in  acknowledging  its  indebtedness  to 
Reeves  &  Sons,  London,  Eng.,  for  the  donation  of  one  set  of  prizes  per 
month  for  the  Art  Competition  being  conducted  by  this  journal.  In 
reply  to  inquiries  from  teachers  of  art  we  may  say  that,  in  order  to  pre- 
serve uniformity  in  the  work,  authorised  school  drawing  paper  should 
be  used.  The  dates  for  completion  of  drawings  are  suggestive  of  the 
work  that  might  be  done  in  most  schools  during  the  months  indicated, 
but  are  not  compulsory  as  long  as  the  sheets  reach  us  on  or  before  the 
date  mentioned  in  the  advertisement.     (See  page  198  in  this  issue). 

ALBERTA 

When  visiting  the  Normal  Schools  recently  the  Minister  of  Education 
made  the  announcement  that  the  Department  expected  to  lengthen  the 
period  of  training  for  teachers  to  a  year  beginning  with  1916.  This 
will  mean  but  one  more  four-months'  course.  Educationists  throughout 
the  province  are  pleased  that  the  time  has  about  arrived  when  this  will 
be  possible. 

D.  S.  MacKenzie,  Esq.,  Deputy  Minister  of  Education,  has  just 
completed  an  extended  tour  of  the  country  north  and  north-west  of 
Edmonton.  Schools  are  being  opened  very  rapidly  in  the  Grande 
Prairie  district  so  Mr.  MacKenzie  decided  to  view  the  situation  at  first 
hand. 

The  Department  of  Education  was  fortunate  in  securing  two  new 
men  as  Inspectors  during  the  past  summer,  who  are  admirably  fitted 
by  temperament,  training  and  experience  for  the  work  which  they  have 
undertaken.  J.  E.  Hodgson,  B.A.,  formerly  Principal  of  Schools  at 
Lethbridge,  will  have  charge  of  the  Macleod  district,  while  W.  A.  Stickle, 
B.A.,  for  the  past  two  years  Principal  of  the  English  School  for  foreigners 
at  Vegreville,  goes  to  Tofield.     It  is  generally  felt  that  these  are  ex- 

{Contimied  on  page  282 
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TYPEWRIT] 

"Compare  the  Work" 


The  history  of  the  typewriter  culminated  in  the  Royal. 

The  builders  of  the  Royal  clung  to  neither  tradition  nor 
precedent. 

They  had  one  aim  and  one  idea — to  produce  a  REAL 
typewriter,  which  should  do  all  that  a  real  typewriter  must  do, 
and  do  it  better,  do  it  easier  and  do  more  of  it  in  the  same  time. 

Simplification  was  the  governing-  thought.  To  create  a 
typewriter  which  would  deliver  the  work  from  the  finger-tips  of 
the  operator  to  the  paper  itself  in  the  quickest,  most  efficient, 
most  accurate  manner — that  was  the  end  to  be  attained. 

Right  away  this  called  for  the  elimination  of  a  thousand 
unnecessary  working  parts — that  is,  the  Royal  has  one  thousand 
less  parts  than  the  old-fashioned  typewriter. 

Think  what  this  means — one  thousand  less  chances  for 
repairs.  And  that  very  advantage  of  a  thousand  fewer  parts 
multiplies  the  excellence  of  ever}'  part  in  the  Royal. 


Get  the  facts      - 

Write  us  for  our  des- 
criptive catalogue  S  and  full 
information  on  the  "  Best 
built  typewriter  in  the  world". 


-am 


FIELD,  LOVE  &  HOUSE 


41  Richmond  St.  W. 

Phone  Main  2457 

Agencies   in   principal   Canadian   Cities 
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ceptionally  strong  men  calculated  to  give  an  excellent  type   of   service 
to  their  respective  districts. 

All  the  High  Schools  and  the  two  Normal  Schools  report  a  greatly 
increased  enrolment  for  the  current  year.  About  three  hundred  and 
twenty  teachers-in-training  are  at  work  in  the  two  Normal  Schools. 
This  means  practically  capacity  attendance  and  suggests  that  additional 
facilities  for  the  training  of  teacheri.  will  soon  be  required. 

C.  Sansom,  B.A.,  formerly  Inspector  of  Schools  at  Macleod,  has 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Camrose  Normal  School  as  instructor  in  psychology 
and  mathematics. 

Negotiations  are  under  way  for  the  engagement  of  Dr.  Henry  Suzzallo, 
Presidenl  of  the  Washington  State  University,  for  a  series  of  addresses 
at  Ihe  Easter  meeting  of  the  Alberta  Educational  Association.  Until 
May  last  Dr.  Suzzallo  was  professor  of  educational  sociology  in  Columbia 
and  in  that  capacity  is  known  to  a  number  of  the  teachers  in  Alberta. 
Should  the  committee  be  able  to  secure  Dr.  Suzzallo,  the  success  of  the 
meeting  is  assured. 

During  the  summer  several  changes  took  place  in  the  personnel  of 
the  staffs  of  the  High  Schools  in  Calgary.  G.  R.  Dolan,  B.A.,  formerly 
Principal  of  the  smaller  school  on  the  North  Hill,  was  invited  by  the 
Board  to  assume  charge  of  the  main  school.  In  his  place  as  Principal 
there  was  appointed  Wm.  Aberhart,  B.A.,  formerly  Principal  of  the 
King  Edward  Public  School,  one  of  the  largest  Public  Schools  of  the 
city.  A  large  number  of  assistants  were  added  to  the  staffs  of  both 
schools  in  order  to  provide  for  the  increased  attendance. 

F.  D.  Weir,  B.A.,  a  classical  master  of  the  Calgary  Collegiate,  resigned 
during  the  summer  and  accepted  the  principalship  of  the  Practice  School 
of  the  Camrose  Normal  School.  He  began  work  in  Camrose  at  the 
opening  of  the  Fall  term. 

J  as.  Davidson,  for  many  years  Principal  of  Schools  at  Okotoks,  has 
recently  resigned  the  position  to  become  Principal  at  Claresholm. 

On  Friday,  October  the  8th,  the  official  opening  of  the  new  Camrose 
Normal  School  took  place.  The  ceremony  was  performed  by  the  Minister 
of  Education  in  the  presence  of  a  large  number  of  cabinet  ministers, 
members  of  the  legislature  and  distinguished  educationalists  from  all 
over  the  province.  Addresses  were  delivered  by  the  Premier,  the  Minister 
of  Education,  Leader  of  the  Opposition,  President  of  the  University  of 
Alberta,  President  of  the  Alberta  Educational  Association,  the  Pro- 
vincial Director  of  Technical  Education,  and  others.  The  building  is 
admirably  suited  to  Normal  School  work,  is  completely  equipped  and 
generally  a  credit  to  the  province. 

(Continued  on  page  284) 
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Class  Pins  and  Trophies 


Nothing-  is  more  effective  in  adding 
to  the  esprit  de  corps  of  a  class  or 
school  than  a  well  designed  Class  Pin 
or  Button. 

We  make  a  specialty  of  this  work, 
designing  and  producing  original 
designs  at  a  minimum  of  expense. 
Just  write  us  as  to  your  requirements, 
and  let  us  submit  designs. 

Our  booklet  on  Class  Pins  and 
Trophies  will  be  sent  on  request. 

RYRIE  BROS.  LIMITED 

TORONTO 


Draper's   Schoolhouse 
Window  Shade 

Operates   without  a   roller.      Shade  cloth  cotton 
duck,  without  filling — will   not  check   nor  crack 

Guaranteed  for  8  years. 
Let  us  send   you  samples  of  cloth   and   estimate 
on  your  new  or  old  buildings. 

Luther  0.  Draper  Shade  Co. 

SPICELAND,   INDIANA,  U.S.A. 
Dent.  G. 


N.B. -Recommended  by  Education 
Departments  of  Ontario,  New  Bruns- 
wick and  Nova  Scotia. 

The  New 

CANADIAN  BIRD  BOOK 

By  W.  T.  MacCLEMENT,  M.A.,  D.Sc. 
Professor,  Queen's  University 

"The  Standard  Bird  Book  for  Canada" 

From  a  letter  from  T.  A.  REID,  Principal 
Owen  Sound  Public  Schools. 
Professor  MacClement  has  been  careful  to 
give  a  description  that  should  lead  an  ordinary- 
observer  to  classify  and  name  a  bird  on  perch 
or  wing  in  many  instances,  but  this  accurate 
description  could  not  fail  to  lead  to  identifica- 
tion with  the  specimen  in  hand.  I  am  con- 
fident that  this  book  will  hold  for  a  long  time 
a  unique  place,  and  will  lead  bird  lovers  to 
an  easy  acquaintance  of  many  birds  hitherto 
beyond  their  identification. 

Yours  very  truly, 

T.  A.   REID. 

Just  what  the  teachers  of  Nature  Study-  and 
Nature  Students  have  been  looking  for. 
Written  by  one  of  our  Ontario  professors,  it 
deals  with  the  subject  from  the  Canadian 
point  of  view. — Ed.  of  The  School. 

The  descriptions  are  short  and  helpful,  not 
spoiled  by  unnecessary  details.  The  numerous 
colored  plates  are  well  chosen. — W.  J.  Saunders, 
Science  Master,  Collegiate  Institute,  Kingston. 

From  a  letter  received  from  JOHN  DEAR- 
NESS,  Head  of  Nature  Study  Department, 
Normal  School,  London,  Ont.: 

W.  O.  McIndoo,  Esq., 

London,  5th  Feb.,  1915. 
Dominion  Book  Company,  Toronto. 

Dear  Sir, — 

After  a  careful  examination  of  the  New 
Canadian  Bird  Book,  by  Dr.  W.  T.  MacCle- 
ment, and  observing  its  serviceableness  in 
the  hands  of  students  preparing  lessons  on 
birds,  I  am  able  to  testify  with  pleasure  to 
its  usefulness,  and  the  satisfaction  it  will 
give  to  those  who  may  consult  it  upon  the 
subject  of  which  it  treats. 

The  author's  sympathetic  treatment  of  the 
feathered  race — even  of  the  English  sparrow — 
would  entitle  him  to  enter  Emerson's  list  of 
friends: — 

' '  Hast  thou  named  all  the  birds  without  a  gun — 
Then  be  my  friend,  and  teach  me  to  be 
thine." 

This  is  one  way  of  saying  that  the  work  is 
written  in  the  spirit  that  appeals  to  the  Nature- 
study  teacher. 

I  congratulate  you  on  the  use  of  the  60  fine 
plates.  No  verbal  description  can  possibly 
give  young  children  so  effective  aid  as  tin- 
pictures  can  do  in  identifying  birds  that  they 
see.  I  am,  Yours  truly, 

JOHN  DEARNESS. 

Write  for  Descriptive  Circular.     Address: 

DOMINION  BOOK  COMPANY 

Publishers 
TORONTO     -     CANADA 
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Cyril  H.  Locke,  M.A.,  a  graduate  of  Yale  University,  has  succeeded 
G.  W  MacKenzie  B  A.,  as  Principal  of  Schools  at  Red  Deer.  Mr. 
MacKenzie  was  forced  to  leave  Alberta  owing  to  the  delicate  health  of 
Mrs.  MacKenzie.  He  is  now  mathemarical  master  in  the  New  West- 
minster High  School. 

Red  Deer  suffered  a  further  loss  to  its  teaching  staff  in  the  persons 
of  Messrs.  A.  R.  Gibson  and  A.  M.  Shook.  The  former  enlisted  in  July 
with  the  66th  Battalion  for  overseas  service  and  proceeded  to  the  front 
with  the  draft  which  left  on  Labour  day.  Mr.  Shook  is  a  member  of  the 
aviation  corps.  These  men,  with  scores  of  others  from  the  ranks  of  the 
teaching  profession  in  the  province,  have  brought  the  war  very  close 
home  and  have  demonstrated  again  that  in  the  matter  of  public  welfare 
teachers  are  still  as  sensitive  to  the  call  of  duty  as  we  are  proud  to  feel 
they  have  ever  been. 

L.  McKnight,  M.A.,  principal  of  McAuley  School,  Edmonton, 
spent  the  summer  at  Teachers  College,  taking  post  graduate  work  in 
education. 

Gerald  F.  L.  Manning,  last  year  Principal  of  Schools  in  Crossfield, 
has  just  begun  his  work  as  assistant  in  manual  arts  at  the  Camrose 
Normal  School. 

Dr.  James  C.  Miller,  Director  of  Technical  Education,  represented 
Alberta  at  the  meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Association  at 
Oakland,  California,  in  August.  While  there  Dr.  Miller  delivered  an 
address  to  the  Technical  Education  section  of  the  congress.  Later  in 
the  month  he  visited  Toronto  and  was  present  at  the  opening  of  the 
new  Technical  High  School. 

The  University  of  Alberta  opened  its  work  for  the  academic  year 
1915-16  in  its  new  main  teaching  building.  An  official  opening  ceremony 
was  held  on  the  afternoon  of  October  sixth  and  later  a  convocation  was 
held  for  the  conferring  of  honorary  degrees. 

J.  R.  Tuck,  M.A.,  instructor  in  science  in  the  Camrose  Normal 
School,  spent  the  summer  in  work  at  the  Marine  Biological  Stacion  at 
Nanaimo,  B.C. 

QUEBEC 

A  new  school  has  been  opened  in  Montreal,  the  Bancroft  School, 
and  R.  D.  Colpitts,  M.A.,  has  been  appointed  Principal. 

Mrs.  F.  W.  Clayton  has  been  appointed  Principal  of  the  Greenshields 
Ave.  School,  Montreal. 

The  total  enrolment  for  all  schools  in  Montreal  is  22,171  of  whom 
20,865  are  in  elementary  grades  and  1,305  in  High  School  grades. 

The  Protestant  Committee  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  met 
in  Montreal  on  October  1st,  when  congratulations  were  offered  to  two 

(Continued  on  page  286), 
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THE  BANK  OF  NOVA  SCOTIA 

Incorporated  1832 

Capital  $6,500,000  Reserve  $12,000,000 

Total  Assets  $90,000,000 

Seventeen   Branches   in  Toronto 
Savings  Accounts    Invited 

The  Bank's  affairs  have  been  audited  by  independent  Chartered 

Accountants  since  1906. 


TN  the  Faculty  of  Education,  University  of  Toronto,  the  follow- 
ing Courses  are  given:    The  General  and  Advanced  Courses 
leading  to  Interim  Public  and  High  School  Certificates,   Courses 
for  Specialists'  Certificates,  Courses  for   Inspectors,  and  Courses 
preparing  for  the  examinations  for  Degrees  in  Pedagogy. 

For  information,  apply  to  the  Registrar  of  the  University,  or 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty  of  Education. 


Get  a  Higher  Certificate 

YOU  can  qualify  for  your  non-professional 
Examination  by  the  aid  of  our  Cor- 
respondence Courses.  Instruction  for 
Model  Entrance,  Normal  Entrance,  Entrance  to 
Faculty  of  Education,  and  similar  grades  in  all 
Provinces ;  also  for  Matriculation  into  any 
University;   full  courses  on  any  subject  required. 

Our  courses  give  you  : 
(i)  Carefully     arranged     Lesson     outlines, 
questions,    exercises,     as    a    guide    to 
study. 

(2)  Prompt  and  thorough   correction  of  the 

tests  or  examinations    given    on   each 
lesson. 

(3)  The    privilege  of   asking   any    questions 

you     wish     regarding     your     studies, 
getting  solutions  for  difficult  problems, 
etc. 
Thus  you  are  so  thoroughly   drilled   in    every 
part  of  every  subject  that  you  ."ire  ready  for  any- 
thing that  may  come  up  at  your  final  examin- 
ation. 

Write  us  fully  regarding  your  needs.  Let  us 
show  you  what  we  have  done  and  what  we  can 
do.  It  costs  you  nothing  to  find  out;  it  puts  you 
under  no  obligation;  and  it  may  mean  a  better 
position  and  higher  salary  in  the  near  future. 

Have  you  seen  our   list    of  Public  and 

High  School  Lesson  Helps  for  Teachers? 

Ij  not,  send  for  it. 

Canadian   Correspondence 

College,  Limited 

Dept.  G.  Toronto,  Canada. 


Gold  Medal  Crayons 


Highest  Award   for   Crayons 
and  Chalks 

Medal    of    Honor 

Panama-Pacific  International 
Exposition,    San    Francisco,    1916. 

We  are  pleased  to  announce  this  additional 
award  which  is  thehighesteverawarded  Crayons 
and  Chalks. 

Samples  of  our  Superior  Crayons  and  Chalks 
together  with  color  charts  will  be  sent  on  request. 

BINNEY  &  SMITH  CO. 

Makers  of  the  Gold  Medal  Crayons 
81-83  Fulton  St.     -     New  York 

London  Paris  Hamburg 
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members  on  the  honour  of  knighthood  which  was  conferred  upon  themr 
namely  Sir  William  Peterson  and  Sir  Herbert  B.  Ames.  A  report  was 
given  on  the  Lachute  Summer  School  for  elementary  teachers,  showing 
that  diplomas  were  recommended  as  follows: 

Permanent  rural  school  diplomas 35 

Interim  rural  school  diplomas 67 

Recommended  for  extension  and  another  summer  session         10 

Total 112 

As  many  of  these  rural  school  teachers  have  found  their  way  into 

Superior  Schools  and  as  thirty-four  Model  School  teachers  are  without 

positions,  a  committee  was  formed  to  report  on  modifications  for  training 

teachers  in  rural  schools. 

Eighty-seven  students   attended   a  Summer  School   at   Macdonald 

College  for  nature  study  and  elementary  agriculture  and  were  awarded 

certificates. 

NEW    BRUNSWICK 

The  report  of  the  University  of  New  Brunswick  Matriculation 
Examiners  recently  published  shows  fhat  162  candidates  wrote  the 
Junior  Matriculation,  and  12  the  High  School  Leaving  Examinations. 
Of  the  candidates  for  matriculation,  16  passed  in  the  first  division,  60  in 
the  second,  20  in  the  third,  42  in  the  third  division  conditionally,  and 
24  failed  to  pass.  Of  the  High  School  Leaving  candidates,  6  passed  in 
the  second,  1  in  the  third,  1  in  the  third  division  conditionally,  and  4 
failed  to  pass. 

In  the  Normal  School  Entrance  Examinations,  held  at  fifteen  points 
in  the  Province  at  the  same  time  and  places  as  the  Matriculation  Ex- 
aminations, 892  candidates  were  admitted.  Of  these  264  entered  for 
first,  557  for  second  and  71  for  third  class  license.  The  results  of  these 
examinations  show  that  94  were  passed  for  first,  297  for  second,  265  for 
third  class,  and  236  failed  to  pass  for  any  class. 

The  University  of  New  Brunswick  opened  for  the  academic  year 
1915-16  on  September  20th  with  about  120  students  enrolled.  There 
are  29  in  the  freshman  class.  The  total  attendance  is  less  than  for  last 
year  as  28  of  the  students  enlisted  for  foreign  service  before  the  close 
of  the  last  year's  work;  and  a  number  of  others  who  would  have  matricu- 
lated this  year  have  also  enlisted. 

The  Provincial  Normal  School,  Fredericton,  opened  on  the  first  day 
of  September  with  the  largest  enrolment  in  its  history.  The  total  number 
of  students  is  307,  of  whom  83  entered  for  first,  146  for  second  and  78 
for  third  class  license. 


IV.  TORONTO,   DECEMBER,    1915  No.  4 


' '  Recti  cultits  pectora  roborant " 

Editorial  Notes 

The  War  and  the  Schools. — Soon  after  the  opening  of  the  school 
session  of  1914-15  the  Minister  of  Education  of  Ontario  instructed  the 
schools  of  the  Province  by  circular  to  teach  "the  war,  its  causes  and 
the  interests  at  stake,  and  the  relations  thereto  of  the  various  nations 
concerned".  Of  necessity  the  Minister's  circular  was  couched  in  very 
general  terms.  The  war  had  just  begun.  Causes  and  events  were  too 
new  and  too  confused  to  be  classified  for  use  in  the  schools.  Early  in 
the  present  school  session  the  Minister  issued  his  second  circular  on  the 
war  and  the  schools.  This  circular  pays  a  well-deserved  tribute  to  the 
zeal  with  which  the  teachers  have  performed  their  duties  in  connection 
with  the  war  during  the  past  year.  All  schools,  Public,  Separate,  Con- 
tinuation and  High,  must  continue  to  teach  the  war.  All  examinations, 
from  the  promotion  tests  in  the  elementary  grades  to  the  Honour  Matricu- 
lation and  Faculty  Entrance  tests  at  the  end  of  the  High  School  courses, 
must  recognize  the  war  as  one  of  the  compulsory  school  subjects.  More- 
over to  teach  the  war  will  now  mean  more  than  to  teach  history.  It  will 
also  include  the  geography  of  the  war  especially  in  those  classes  where 
geography  is  a  regular  school  subject.  In  suggesting  a  curriculum  of 
the  war  the  circular  becomes  quite  specific.  Causes  and  events  are  now 
sufficiently  remote  to  be  seen  in  perspective  and  organized  for  class- 
room use.  To  assist  the  schools  in  interpreting  the  details  of  the  curri- 
culum, which,  by  the  way  are  tentative  and  in  no  sense  obligatory,  the 
circular  adds  a  carefully-chosen  list  of  reference  books  and  journals. 
The  School  appears  in  the  list.  It  will  make  a  special  effort  to  organise 
the  war  material  for  use  in  the  schools  in  the  terms  of  the  curriculum. 

The  Superannuation  Committee. — With  the  close  of  the  second 
stage  in  the  history  of  the  Ontario  Superannuation  Scheme, — its  con- 
sideration by  the  Teachers'  Institutes  of  the  Province — all  teachers  can 
afford  to  pause  a  moment  and  offer  a  silent  vote  of  gratitude  to  the 
Superannuation  Committee  of  the  O.E.A.  In  season  and  out,  amid 
doubt,  indifference,  and  opposition  it  has  never  lost  faith  in  the  merits 
of  its  case.    With  unfailing  patience  it  has  piloted  the  Scheme  past  the 
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various  sections  of  the  O.E.A.,  past  the  Department  of  Education,  and 
past  the  Teachers'  Institutes.  It  remains  now  to  carry  it  past  the  Legis- 
lature. The  School  believes  that  the  faith  and  patience  of  the  Com- 
mittee will  achieve  this  last  victory.  And  so  it  calls  upon  all  Ontario 
teachers  to  join  in  an  expression  of  gratitude  to  the  Committee  and 
especially  to  those  members  who  have  borne  the  greater  burdens  of  the 
day,  the  chairman  Principal  R.  A.  Gray,  and  the  Secretaries,  Principal 
W.  Scott,  and  Principal  C.  G.  Fraser. 

Teachers'  Institutes. — A  reader  of  The  School  who  attends  many 
Teachers'  Institutes  promised  the  editor  'some  notes  on  the  Institutes'. 
He  was  in  a  querulous  mood  when  he  wrote  his  first  note. 

"Every  Institute,"  he  writes,  "should  have  its  critic.  This  critic 
should  be  expected,  or  required,  to  speak  without  fear  or  favor.  The 
printed  programmes  of  the  Institutes  will  not  escape  him.  It  matters 
not  who  is  responsible — the  secretary  or  the  printer.  Errors  in  punctua- 
tion, spelling,  and  composition  are  a  reflection  upon  the  Institute  and 
should  not  pass  unnoticed.  Nor  should  the  errors  in  pronunciation,  or 
expression,  or  statement  of  fact  of  which  the  members  of  the  Institute 
or  their  official  visitors  are  sometimes  guilty  go  unchallenged.  It  is  the 
aim  of  the  Institute  to  teach.  A  wise  and  tactful  critic  may  sometimes 
teach  more  than  the  papers  and  discussions  of  the  Institute."  The 
School  does  not  endorse  its  reader's  suggestion.  Where  would  Institutes 
find  their  critics  ?  Where  would  most  critics  find  work  to  do? 

Cost  of  Text-Books — The  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  has 
made  an  inquiry  into  the  cost  of  the  text-books  in  use  in  the  elementary 
and  high  schools  of  the  United  States.  Neglecting  California  which 
has  for  some  years  printed  its  own  books  for  the  elementary  schools, 
the  total  school  enrollment  of  the  United  States  was  18,213,786  in  1913 
and  the  total  sales  of  text-books  amounted  to  $14,261,768,  or  an  average 
of  78.3  cents  per  pupil  for  the  year.  This  average  of  78.3  cents  per  pupil 
for  school  books  is  2%  of  the  total  cost  ($38.31)  of  public  education  per 
pupil  for  the  year!  Examined  in  another  way  the  cost  of  school  books 
is  a  charge  of  only  fifteen  cents  per  head  of  the  total  population  of  the 
United  States! 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  the  Bureau's  report  continues,  how  small, 
relatively,  must  be  the  profits  of  the  competing  publishing  houses,  how 
slight  a  part  of  the  total  expenditure  for  education  is  the  cost  of  school 
books,  and  how  cheap  would  be  the  compulsory  introduction  of  the  free 
school  book  system. 

A  similar  study  of  the  school  book  situation  in  Canada  would  be 
instructive.  The  official  editor  of  Ontario's  school  books  could  easily 
make  that  study. 
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Teachers  of  Discontent. — The  journalists  of  the  State  of  Delaware 
have  been  discussing  recently  the  problems  of  rural  communities.  The 
schoolmaster,  some  journalists  declare,  is  the  teacher  of  rural  discontent. 
By  inference  he  is  the  most  effective  teacher  of  rural  discontent.  The 
better  the  teacher  the  greater  the  discontent!  If  he  is  a  wise  teacher, 
the  journalists  claim,  he  teaches  only  what  he  knows — and  he  knows 
only  the  city.  As  an  ambitious  teacher  his  thoughts  flit  from  the  common 
life  around  him  in  the  country  to  the  'wider  horizon'  of  the  city.  He 
so  teaches  that  his  boys  want  to  be  heroes,  great  soldiers,  poets,  judges, 
statesmen  and  his  girls  to  be  Jenny  Linds  and  Florence  Nightingales. 
Neither  boys  nor  girls  wish  to  live  the  simple  life  of  the  countryside. 

These  are  not  new  charges.  They  are  made  in  varying  forms  by 
all  sorts  of  public  men — editors,  clergymen  and  politicians.  Neverthe- 
less they  are  not  true  charges  and  teachers  everywhere  begin  to  resent 
them.  Rural  discontent  is  measured  by  the  loss  of  rural  population. 
This  loss  occurs  in  countries  where  there  are  no  teachers.  It  is  greatest 
in  districts  which  are  badly  supplied  with  schools  and  teachers.  Teachers 
are  not  ignorant  of  the  country.  More  teachers-in-training  come  from 
the  farms  than  from  the  towns.  Neither  their  early  training,  nor  their 
school  subjects,  nor  their  school  books  teach  them  to  find  the  'wider 
horizon '  in  the  city.  All  boys  and  girls  whether  of  the  town  or  country 
want  to  be  heroes  and  heroines.  Heaven  forbid  that  any  teacher  should 
attempt  the  cruel,  the  impossible  task  of  repressing  that  desire! 

Let  us  have  less  talk  about  the  teacher  as  the  cause  and  cure  of  rural 
discontent.  Let  editors,  clergymen,  and  politicians  who  feel  so  strongly 
in  the  matter  go  back  to  the  land  and  practise  what  they  preach — or 
cease  preaching. 


Book  Review 

Principles  of  Physics,  by  W.  E.  Tower,  C.  H.  Smith  and  C.  M.  Turton.  466  pages. 
Published  by  P.  Blakiston's  Son  &  Co.,  price  $1.25.  This  High  School  text-book  in 
physics  covers  the  usual  course  of  the  American  text,  and  covers  it  in  very  much  the 
usual  way — the  preface  to  the  contrary.  The  authors  profess  to  abolish  the  mathe- 
matical demonstrations  and  yet  the  algebraic  formula  appears  at  times.  Many  of  the 
experiments  described  are  merely  hinted  at  and  would  prove  of  little  use,  tor  instance 
on  page  110  an  experiment  is  described  to  illustrate  the  acceleration  due  to  gravity, 
which  no  pupil  would  understand  and  the  illustration  accompanying  it  would  produce 
"confusion  worse  confounded".  If  an  experiment  is  described  at  all  the  description 
should  be  so  complete  that  the  pupil  reading  the  book  would  understand  it  thoroughly. 
This  cannot  be  said  of  some  experiments  in  this  book.  The  mathematical  problems — 
which  are  numerous — are  quite  as  difficult  as  in  the  ordinary  physics  texts  which  it  pro- 
fesses to  supplant.     It  is  a  very  ordinary  book.  G.  A.  c. 


Hester  How 

[Formerly  Principal  of  Hester  How  School,  Toronto] 
JAMES  L.  HUGHES,   LL.D. 

THE  late  William  H.  Howland,  at  one  time  Mayor  of  Toronto,  and 
one  of  Toronto's  most  intelligent  and  practical  philanthropists, 
said  to  me  in  the  year  1879,  "Do  you  know  that  there  are  boys 
living  in  groups  away  from  home  in  this  city  who  make  their  living  by 
stealing?"  I  was  surprised  at  his  question  and  told  him  I  had  never 
heard  of  such  groups  of  boys.  "Come  with  me  on  Sunday  morning," 
said  he,  "and  I  will  introduce  you  to  one  of  these  groups."  I  went  with 
him  as  requested,  and  in  a  coal  shed  about  one  hundred  yards  north  of 
Osgoode  Hall,  and  less  than  one  hundred  yards  from  University  Avenue, 
we  found  eleven  boys  ranging  in  age  from  nine  to  fifteen  years.  They 
called  themselves  "The  Gang".  The  oldest  boy  was  captain  of  the 
"gang",  and  his  younger  brother,  thirteen  years  old,  was  lieutenant. 
There  was  no  furniture  of  any  description  in  the  little  shed  and  not 
even  a  piece  of  old  carpet  on  which  to  sleep.  Their  only  supplies  at 
the  time  of  our  visit  on  Sunday  at  10  a.m.  consisted  of  part  of  a  bottle 
of  whiskey  and  a  few  dried  herrings.  One  boy,  ten  years  old,  had 
recently  joined  the  "gang";  most  of  the  others  had  been  away  from 

home  for  months.     Lieut.  Mike had  been  fourteen  times  in  jail, 

although  he  was  only  thirteen  years  old.  He  was  clearly  the  leader 
though  not  the  captain. 

They  presented  a  new  problem  to  me.  They  were  perfectly  at  home 
with  us.  Mr.  Howland  had  met  them  before,  and  they  evidently  liked 
him  and  trusted  him.  He  told  them  I  was  "square"  and  that  I  liked 
boys.  We  had  a  talk  with  them  and  proposed  that  they  should  go  to 
a  school  in  a  little  mission  chapel  near  their  headquarters.  He  said 
he  was  to  provide  everything  but  the  teacher  and  the  books  and  sup- 
plies, and  that  he  was  quite  sure  I  would  recommend  the  best  man  in 
the  city  to  teach  them. 

They  finally  took  a  vote  in  a  meeting  led  by  the  captain,  and  the 
vote  was  unanimously  in  favour  of  the  school.  The  captain  reported 
the  result  to  us  by  saying,  "Well,  gents,  we  are  going  to  have  a  try  at 
school,  and  if  we  like  it  we'll  stick". 

I  asked  the  boys  if  they  knew  other  boys  or  girls  in  the  neighbour- 
hood who  did  not  go  to  school;  and  also  if  they  would  invite  them  to 
come  to  their  school  too.  They  agreed  to  do  so  and  they  kept  their 
word.    There  were  over  twenty  pupils  in  the  school  as  soon  as  we  were 
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ready  to  open  it.  When  we  left  the  boys  with  a  hearty  handshake  to 
seal  our  contract  I  said  to  Mr.  Howland,  "We  have  no  man  on  our  staff 
who  can  make  a  success  of  that  school". 

"Why,"  he  replied,  "you  surely  have  the  best  men  in  Ontario  in 
Toronto."  'The  best  we  can  get,"  I  said,  "but  I  would  put  a  woman 
in  charge  of  the  school." 

He  thought  I  was  not  in  earnest,  but  I  soon  convinced  him  that  I 
was,  and  he  fully  agreed  that  the  right  woman  might  be  the  ideal  teacher 
for  the  position.  I  told  him  we  had  two  ladies  on  our  staff  either  of  whom 
would  in  my  opinion  succeed — Mrs.  Arthurs  and  Miss  How — both 
women  of  unusual  power. 

After  carefully  considering  the  matter  I  sent  for  Miss  How,  and 
after  describing  all  the  conditions  I  told  her  that  I  intended  to  nominate 
her  as  the  teacher  of  the  new  school.  She  was  naturally  modest  in  her 
estimate  of  herself,  and  at  first  she  pleaded  with  me  not  to  consider  her, 
saying  she  did  not  think  she  was  at  all  qualified  for  the  great  work  I 
offered  her. 

I  finally  said,  "Have  you  realised  that  for  more  than  two  years  I 
have  been  sending  boys  occasionally  to  your  class  from  long  distances, 
sometimes  past  three  or  four  other  schools?" 

"Yes,  I  have,"  she  replied. 

"Did  you  know  why  I  sent  them?" 

"No!"  she  said. 

"My  reason  was  simply  that  these  boys  had  got  beyond  the  control 
of  their  teachers,  their  principals  and  their  parents.  Most  of  them  had 
been  beaten  unmercifully  in  school  and  at  home  and  the  beating  simply 
made  them  more  hardened  and  more  defiant.  When  I  finally  had  to 
decide  between  expulsion  and  you  I  tried  you.  My  experiment  was  a 
success.  When  I  sent  these  boys  to  you  they  were  coarse,  rude,  resent- 
ful boys  warped  in  their  moral  natures.  When  I  next  met  them  on 
the  street  they  met  me  with  smiles,  not  frowns,  and  they  never  failed 
to  speak  cordially  to  me.    You  had  wrought  the  change." 

"I  was  not  conscious  of  doing  so,"  she  replied. 

"That  is  your  certain  proof  of  special  power  for  the  work  I  ask  you 
to  undertake,"  I  said,  "your  voice  and  your  smile  are  the  best  positive 
reformatory  agencies  I  have  yet  discovered,  and  I  believe  you  can  do 
this  great  work  better  and  with  less  friction  than  any  other  woman  or 
man  I  know."  When  she  saw  her  duty  she  did  not  longer  shrink  from 
it.  She  went  with  me  to  see  Mr.  Howland.  He  was  charmed  by  the 
sweetness  and  nobility  of  her  character,  and  his  hearty,  manly  approval 
of  my  choice  greatly  comforted  and  encouraged  her. 

The  members  of  the  School  Board  for  a  time  objected  to  my  proposal 
to  put  a  woman  in  charge  of   "the  wild  boys,"  but  they  ultimately 
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agreed  with  me  and  Miss  How  was  transferred  from  Winchester  St.  to 
the  new  mission  school. 

She  and  I  agreed  that  she  should  never  on  any  occasion  administer 
corporal  punishment,  and  that  higher  and  more  character-developing 
ideals  given  by  experience,  not  words,  should  take  the  place  of  all  forms 
of  coercion  or  punishment. 

She  almost  broke  down  under  the  strain  during  the  first  month, 
and  more  than  once  came  to  ask  me  to  transfer  her  to  some  other  school. 
I  always  tapped  some  new  source  of  faith  in  her  heart,  and  so  far  as  I 
could,  inspired  her  with  visions  of  success  that  gave  her  new  hope. 

Six  weeks  after  she  began  her  new  work  she  came  to  my  home,  and 
said,  "I  think  Mike  must  be  whipped".  He  had  that  afternoon  used 
language  to  her  before  the  class  which  was  grossly  vulgar  and  blas- 
phemous. 1  had  to  agree  that  the  best  way  to  impress  him  and  his 
companions  would  be  to  use  the  only  instrument  of  punishment  and 
the  supreme  evidence  of  authority  with  which  they  were  acquainted. 
"  But,"  I  said,  "you  must  not  punish  him  yourself.  I  will  ask  the  truant 
officer  to  punish  Mike  on  Friday  afternoon,  and  you  must  tell  the  pupils 
that  I  made  the  decision,  not  you." 

The  truant  officer  went  to  the  school  on  Friday  afternoon.  Mike 
was  called  out  and  told  he  must  be  punished  for  what  he  had  said. 
He  jumped  through  an  open  window,  and  three  large  boys  threw  their 
slates  at  the  head  of  the  officer. 

Miss  How  and  the  officer  came  to  my  office  after  school  and  reported 
the  failure  of  our  plan.  I  simply  said,  "Do  not  re-admit  him  till  he 
pleads  for  admission". 

On  the  following  Tuesday  Mike  came  and  asked  to  be  allowed  to 
come  in.  Miss  How  told  him  that  I  said  he  could  not  return  till  he 
received  his  punishment.  He  went  away,  but  returned  next  day.  Again 
he  was  told  that  he  must  receive  his  punishment.  He  said,  "All  right, 
I'll  take  it". 

"But  the  officer  cannot  come  back  till  Friday,"  said  Miss  How. 

"  If  you  let  me  in  now,  I'll  take  it  on  Friday,"  replied  Mike. 

"Look  me  in  the  face  and  say  that,"  said  Miss  How,  "and  I  will 
trust   you,  Mike." 

Mike's  look  and  tone  were  assuring.  He  was  admitted,  Miss  How 
explained  the  conditions,  and  Mike  took  his  punishment  in  a  manly 
way  on  Friday. 

The  wonderful  attractiveness  and  the  uplifting  influence  of  Miss 
How  are  shown  by  this  story.  Mike  had  been  fourteen  times  in  jail;  no 
one  was  making  any  effort  whatever  to  get  him  back  to  school,  but  the 
drawing  power  of  Miss  How  and  her  work  was  too  strong  to  be  resisted. 
He  was  willing  to  be  punished  publicly  in  order  to  get  back  to  her,  and 
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he  apologised  without  being  compelled  to  do  so  for  the  language  he  had 
used. 

For  thirty-five  years  in  a  rapidly  enlarging  field  Miss  How  continued, 
with  gentle  tone  and  winning  smile  and  loving  heart,  to  guide  thousands 
of  children  by  operative  processes  into  a  consciousness  of  power  and 
duty  and  to  lift  the  shadows  from  their  lives. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  year  the  Jesse  Ketchum  prizes  were  to  be 
awarded.  Mr.  Ketchum  left  a  sum  of  money  by  his  will  the  income  from 
which  was  to  be  used  to  give  prizes  in  the  schools  to  the  pupils  whose 
punctuality,  attendance  and  conduct  had  been  most  satisfactory  during 
the  year.  The  first  prize  in  every  case  was  a  bible.  Miss  How  came  to 
me  near  the  close  of  the  year  and  said,  "I  am  glad  to  tell  you  that 
Mike's  conduct  has  been  so  good  that  he  is  entitled  to  the  first  Ketchum 
prize    . 

"Good,"  I  replied,  "give  it  to  him." 

"But,"  said  she,  "the  first  prize  is  a  bible  and  Mike  is  a  Roman 
Catholic." 

"Give  him  his  choice,"  I  advised. 

Miss  How  did  so  and  Mike  took  the  bible,  although  the  other  book 
cost  as  much  as  the  bible. 

Mike  became  a  thoroughly  respectable  man  in  Toronto  and  has  a 
fine  family. 

Hundreds  of  stories  of  her  transforming  influence  might  be  related, 
and  they,  better  than  any  language  describing  her  power,  her  unselfish- 
ness and  her  remarkable  success  in  transforming"  the  school  and  the 
district,  reveal  the  character  of  the  woman.  One  other  story  must 
suffice. 

The  truant  officers  discovered  a  boy  fourteen  years  of  age  who  had 
never  been  in  school.  His  father  or  his  mother  had  been  in  jail  more 
than  half  the  time  since  he  was  born.  He  had  brought  himself  up 
independently  most  of  his  life  and  in  most  degrading  surroundings. 
He  had  to  be  alert  to  live.  Within  the  narrow  range  of  his  degrading 
experience  he  was  keenly  alive.  Outside  of  it  he  was  pitiably  ignorant. 
His  language  was  luridly  profane.  He  was  compelled  reluctantly  to  go 
to  school. 

Three  months  afterwards  he  wore  a  red  sash  as  the  leading  captain 
of  the  school  to  seat  the  other  pupils  and  their  friends,  and  he  superin- 
tended five  other  boys  who  cut  the  1630  gifts  from  the  great  Christmas 
tree  and  handed  them  to  me  to  give  to  the  children  who  had  made  them 
for  their  parents  and  their  brothers  and  sisters.  This  is  an  illustration 
of  the  way  in  which  Miss  How,  Miss  Sims,  Mrs.  Warburton  and  Miss 
Fortune,   her   truly    great    assistants  in  early  days,   kindled   the  con- 
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sciousness  of  power,  responsibility  and  service  in  the  lives  of  the  children 
of  the  district  in  which  her  school  was  situated. 

Mrs.  Warburton,  teacher  of  the  newsboys  in  the  school,  had  to  go 
to  the  hospital.  I  sent  the  best  occasional  teacher  available  to  take 
her  place.  Unfortunately  a  new  boy,  a  Syrian  who  had  lived  in  one  of 
the  worst  parts  of  New  York,  came  to  school  the  morning  after  Mrs. 
Warburton  left.  He  was  given  a  seat  in  the  front  row.  He  was  larger 
than  most  of  the  boys  in  his  class.  He  began  almost  at  once  to  show  off 
his  New  York  tricks.  The  teacher  reproved  him,  and  admonished  him, 
and  finally  said,  "If  you  do  anything  like  that  again  I  will  send  you  to 
Miss  How".     He  was  not  long  in  "doing  it  again". 

"Go  to  Miss  How,"  shouted  the  teacher.  The  boy  told  her  to  go 
to  another  place  whose  name  begins  with  H.  The  teacher  was  helpless. 
The  boy  who  had  never  been  in  school  till  he  was  fourteen  was  now 
nearly  seventeen  years  of  age.  He  arose  at  the  back  of  the  room,  walked 
to  the  front,  and  looking  threateningly  at  the  Syrian  said,  "  Did  you 
hear  what  she  said  to  you?" 

The  Syrian  looked  defiant  and   made  no  answer.      P stepped 

closer  to  the  Syrian,  and  in  tones  that  demanded  an  answer  said,  "Did 
you  hear  what  she  said  to  you?" 

The  Syrian  replied  "Yes!" 

"Then  do  what  she  told  you  or  I'll  throw  you  downstairs."  The 
Syrian  got  up.  "Come  on  now,"  said  P—  — ,  "  I'll  go  with  you  for  fear 
you  might  lose  your  way." 

The  unfortunate  waif  who  had  no  training  till  he  was  fourteen 
recognised  the  value  of  law  and  order,  and  his  responsibility  as  a  good 
citizen  to  support  constituted  authority. 

P-  -  married  when  he  was  twenty,  and  when  I  last  saw  him  he  had 
a  responsible  position  and  most  enthusiastically  told  about  the  new  baby. 

So  during  her  thirty-five  years  of  work  in  the  densest  centre  of  almost 
hopeless  poverty,  and  often  of  degradation,  Miss  How  was  the  intellec- 
tual and  moral  leader  of  the  children  and  often  of  their  parents.  She 
and  her  self-sacrificing  assistants  were  the  purifying  and  uplifting  in- 
fluences of  the  district.  She  had  children  from  nearly  every  country 
in  Europe  to  train,  but  a  smiling  face  and  a  winsome  face  form  a  universal 
language,  and  all  classes  kindled  at  her  touch.  Her  word  of  apprecia- 
tion made  goodness  seem  more  sublime  and  her  look  of  disappointment 
and  sorrow  when  one  of  "my  boys"  did  anything  mean  made  mean- 
ness seem  more  mean. 

By  night  as  well  as  by  day  she  and  her  fellow  teachers  worked  with 
the  children,  training  them  in  making  their  own  clothes,  in  repairing 
boots,  and  in  various  departments  of  manual  training,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  voluntary  helpers  who  were  always  happy  to  co-operate  with 
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her.  To  help  her  in  her  undertakings  was  a  coveted  honour.  There  were 
no  more  enthusiastic  helpers  in  the  world  than  her  pupils  while  they 
were  in  school,  and  many  of  them  were  ever  ready  to  co-operate  with 
her  after  they  were  grown  up.  One  of  her  boys  married  and  lived  in 
Hamilton.  He  was  a  brakeman  on  the  Grand  Trunk.  He  had  to  come 
down  on  an  early  train,  and  had  to  spend  five  hours  every  day  in  Toronto 
waiting  for  his  afternoon  train  to  Hamilton.  As  soon  as  he  could  get 
away  from  the  station  he  went  day  after  day  to  the  old  school  to  study 
some  and  to  render  loving  service  when  he  could  to  Miss  How  and  the 
teachers  in  her  school. 

She  was  one  of  the  first  workers  in  raising  a  "fresh  air  fund"  to  send 
children  to  farms  in  the  country  for  a  vacation.  She  was  an  enthusiastic 
mission  worker  among  the  older  people  of  her  district.  She  taught  a 
class  of  twenty  young  women  in  the  Sunday  School  of  the  Northern 
Congregational  Church,  and  she  trained  them  all  to  do  loving  service 
for  her  girls  and  boys  and  for  their  fathers  and  mothers. 

A  short  time  before  her  death  a  fine  modern  school  was  erected  for 
the  work  she  had  made  so  successful.  It  very  appropriately  bears  her 
name — the  Hester  How  School. 

She  was  a  great  developer  of  character,  an  inspired  teacher  and  a  true 
woman. 


The  teacher  closed  her  talk  on  the  life  of  General  Jackson  by  saying,  "He  was  a 
great  hero.     He  went  through  many  hardships,  but  to  the  last  remained  undaunted." 

Some  credible  efforts  were  made  the  next  day  in  recalling  the  events  in  General 
Jackson's  career. 

"Now,  James,"  said  the  teacher,  at  the  close  of  the  recitation,  "tell  us  how  General 
Jackson  met  his  end." 

James  arose  with  perfect  confidence  in  his  memory  of  the  previous  day's  lesson. 

"General  Jackson  was  a  great  hero.  He  went  through  many  hardships,  but  at  the 
last  he  became  unjointed." 


A  certain  college  professor,  who  writes  a  Horace  Greeley  hand,  tells  this  story  at  his 
own  expense.  He  had  written  a  marginal  comment  on  one  of  the  student's  themes,  and 
shortly  afterwards  the  student  came  to  him  and  said: 

"Professor  C  -  -,-  I  was  unable  to  read  what  you  wrote  on  my  paper,  and  my 

parents  also  could  not  decipher  it.     I  then  called  on  my  uncle,  a  lawyer,  and  he  finally 
managed  to  read  it  for  me." 

This  is  what  the  professor  had  written:  "Your  penmanship  is  scarcely  legible. "- 
Lippincott's. 


There  was  once  a  teacher  who  taught  what  they  brought  her  and  thought  should 
be  taught. 

But  she  thought  if  she  taught  what  she  thought  should  be  taught  there'd  be  less  of  it 
coming  to  naught. — School  Education. 


Physical  Education  and  the  Strathcona  Trust 

ETHEL  M.  CARTWRTGHT 

Physical  Director  of  the  Royal  Victoria  College,  McGill  University,  and  of  the  McGill  School  of 

Physical  Education,  Montreal. 

LORD  STRATHCONA'S  object  in  founding  the  Trust  which  bears 
his  name  was  two-fold: 
1.  To    provide    all    school    children    in    the    Dominion    with 
systematic  physical  education. 

2.  To  encourage  military  training  in  the  schools  by  the  formation 
of  cadet  corps,  which  would  be  accompanied  by  a  natural  stimulation  of 
patriotism. 

The  founder's  foresight  has  been  amply  justified.  By  the  organisa- 
tion of  the  Trust,  a  Dominion-wide  interest  in  physical  education  has 
been  stimulated.  Those  who  have  developed  and  carried  on  this  work 
must  be  gratified  not  only  by  its  success  in  the  past  but  by  its  vast 
possibilities. 

The  conditions  which  must  be  accepted  by  a  Province  before  par- 
ticipating in  the  benefits  of  the  Trust,  are  as  follows: 

(a)  Physical  training  to  form  an  integral  part  of  the  curriculum  in  every  school,  or 
public  educational  establishment  maintained  mainly  out  of  public  funds,  at  which  a 
teacher  holding  a  certificate  other  than  that  of  the  lowest  grade  is  employed. 

{b)  A  certificate  of  ability  to  instruct  in  physical  training  to  form  part  of  every 
teacher's  certificate,  other  than  those  of  the  lowest  grade,  granted  by  the  Education 
Department  of  the  Province. 

(c)  The  Education  Department  to  undertake  to  encourage  the  formation  of  cadet 
corps,  including  the  practice  of  rifle  shooting  under  suitable  conditions  by  the  older 
boys,  in  all  educational  establishments  under  its  control. 

(d)  The  system  of  physical  training  adopted  to  be  that  in  force  in  the  elementary 
public  schools  in  Great  Britain  (which  has  been  recently  revised  in  view  of  the  latest 
developments  in  Sweden,  Switzerland  and  other  countries),  with  such  modifications 
therein  as  the  local  conditions  of  any  Province  may  show  to  be  necessary. 

(e)  The  Education  Department  to  undertake  to  require,  within  a  specified  period, 
all  teachers  who  are  already  in  possession  of  its  certificates  other  than  those  of  the  lowest 
grade  to  qualify  themselves  to  instruct  in  physical  training  (subject  to  the  exemption 
of  such  teachers  as  are  physically  unable  to  qualify,  or  are  nearly  at  the  end  of  their 
term  of  service),  so  that  in  every  school  there  shall  be  at  least  one  teacher  capableof 
imparting  the  necessary  instruction. 

A  later  paragraph  in  the  regulations  states  clearly  the  relation  of  the  Militia  Depart- 
ment to  the  Provincial  Departments  of  Education: — 

The  Militia  Department  will,  on  its  part,  aid  the  Education  Department  by  afford- 
ing the  necessary  facilities  to  the  teachers  of  both  sexes  to  qualify  themselves  in  physical 
training,  by  providing  instructors  until  such  time  as  the  provincial  authorities  are  in  a 
position  to  undertake  this  duty  themselves. 
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The  Militia  Department  has  carried  out  its  part  of  the  contract 
with  the  utmost  energy;  and  has  set  a  good  example  to  the  education 
departments,  when  the  time  comes  for  the  provinces  to  fulfil  their  part 
of  the  contract.  The  future  of  physical  education  in  the  schools  is 
assured  if  the  educational  authorities  face  the  situation  with  equal 
zeal,  when  they  work  out  a  permanent  scheme  in  place  of  the  present 
temporary  one. 

It  is  clear  from  the  agreement  already  quoted,  that  the  Trust  does 
not  take  upon  itself  the  task  of  providing  physical  education  for  schools. 
Lord  Strathcona's  desire  was  to  give  a  strong  and  vigorous  impetus 
to  the  movement;  to  use  a  practical  method  of  suggesting  to  the  Pro- 
vinces that  here  was  a  branch  of  education  that  needed  organisation. 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  individual  Departments  to  see  that  this  suggestion 
bears  fruit. 

But  we  must  be  prepared  to  go  further  still.  Now  is  the  time  for 
the  educational  authorities  to  be  keenly  alive  to  the  physical  education 
situation,  its  problems,  and  their  responsibilities.  The  time  has  come 
to  get  certain  questions  clear:  what  is  the  best  kind  of  physical  training 
practicable  under  the  conditions  of  our  schools?  What  difference 
should  be  made  in  the  work  required  of  rural  and  town  schools?  How 
much  time  per  week  should  be  allotted?  Most  important  of  all,  what  is 
the  best  method  of  training  the  teachers,  both  rural  and  town,  whom 
we  require  to  teach  this  subject,  whether  as  grade  teachers,  or  as  special- 
ists devoting  their  whole  time  to  it?  These  are  educational  questions  of 
immediate  practical  importance  at  this  stage  of  development. 

The  type  of  physical  training  hitherto  provided  for  students  in 
Normal  Schools  and  for  grade  teachers  must  be  considered  temporary 
and  tentative.  It  has  been  good  as  far  as  it  has  gone,  but  limited  and 
not  sufficiently  in  touch  with  educational  procedure. 

I  feel  sure  that  the  Department  of  Militia  and  Defence  will  be  the 
first  to  agree  when  I  state  emphatically  and  unreservedly  that  the 
military  teacher,  be  he  ever  so  good,  is  not  the  right  person  to  teach 
physical  exercises  to  women.  Nor  is  his  training  the  best  preparation 
for  one  who  has  to  instruct  men  teachers  in  the  methods  of  physica 
education  adapted  to  schools.  For  it  is  inevitable  that  his  experience 
should  have  been  with  grown  men,  whereas  the  fundamental  problem 
of  the  school  is  the  adaptation  of  physical  exercise  to  the  varying  needs 
of  boys  and  girls  in  the  successive  stages  of  their  growth.  This  is  no 
disparagement  of  the  military  instructor's  training;  the  simple  fact  is 
that  it  has  a  perfectly  definite  object,  which  is  different  from  that  of 
the  school  teacher.  And  it  remains  true  no  matter  how  excellent  that 
training  may  have  been. 
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It  so  happens  that  the  large  majority  of  teachers  are  women.  Men 
teachers  are  not  able  to  judge  women's  physical  capabilities,  or  to  make 
the  right  allowance  for  their  periodic  variations.  For  the  same  reason 
they  cannot  help  girls  and  women  on  matters  relating  to  hygienic 
living  as  effectively  as  a  woman  teacher  can.  It  is  not  reasonable  to 
expect  that  men  should  be  able  to  teach  exercises  to  women  with  the 
comprehensive  understanding  possible  to  women  teachers.  It  follows 
from  this  that  one  of  the  outstanding  educational  needs  is  the  provision 
of  training  to  meet  this  particular  educational  requirement. 

Is  it  not  time  that  Canada  awoke  to  the  fact  that  she  possesses  no 
recognized  College  of  Physical  Education  where  women  and  men  can 
receive  thorough  training  for  other  than  military  purposes? 

Every  High  School  ought  to  have  an  instructor,  whose  general 
education  is  a  guarantee  of  equal  standing  with  the  other  members  of 
the  staff,  competent  in  all  the  physical  activities  of  the  school.  Expert 
knowledge  is  necessary  here,  because  the  children  both  in  games  and 
exercises  need  varying  treatment  adapted  to  age  and  physique. 

Every  Normal  School  needs  an  instructor  who  is  able  to  train  teachers 
to  make  the  best  use  of  hygiene  lessons  and  physical  exercise  in  the 
widely  different  conditions  of  town  and  rural  schools.  A  Normal  School 
has  a  great  opportunity  for  service  in  sending  out  teachers  interested 
in  the  questions  of  personal  and  public  hygiene,  whose  knowledge  will 
be  not  only  a  great  help  to  their  pupils  but  a  valuable  asset  to  the  com- 
munity. 

The  question  of  inspection  is  difficult  in  any  of  our  Provinces.  But 
each  Province  should  possess  one  or  two  or  more  expert  inspectors  of 
physical  education.  The  ordinary  inspector  cannot  be  asked  to  add 
another  important  and  technical  subject  to  his  all  too  lengthy  list.  This 
method  makes  a  farce  of  inspectorship.  Teachers  with  a  very  limited 
experience  of  a  subject  need  expert  supervision.  That  it  is  not  impossible 
to  devise  means  of  bringing  the  majority  of  teachers  within  the  reach 
of  periodic  inspection  and  additional  instruction,  the  Teachers'  Institutes, 
the  various  summer  schools  and  camps  have  shown. 

•  An  expert  in  physical  education  is  not  one  who  can  perform  and 
teach  a  few  exercises,  but  one  with  a  good  knowledge  of  anatomy  and 
physiology;  with  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  mechanism  and  effects 
of  bodily  movements;  with  some  training  in  school  and  public  hygiene, 
physical  diagnosis  and  medical  gymnastics;  with  a  wide  range  of  folk 
dancing,  games  and  athletics  for  all  ages.  To  this  should  be  added  a 
thorough  acquaintance  with  school  conditions  and  needs,  some  study 
of  educational  psychology,  and  above  all,  practice  in  teaching  under 
skilled  oversight. 
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This  knowledge  is  not  obtained  at  a  six  weeks'  or  two  months'  course. 
However  admirably  short  courses  are  conducted  they  can  only  be 
regarded  as  a  stepping  stone  to  something  better.  Teachers  in  other 
branches  are  not  considered  specialists  after  six  weeks'  or  two  months' 
training.  Why  do  we  demand  less  training  from  people  in  whose  hands 
we  place  the  physical  education  of  our  children?  This  is  a  serious  ques- 
tion when  we  realise  the  fact  that  faulty  physical  training,  due  to  ignor- 
ance, can  sometimes  do  actual  permanent  injury 

All  this  must  be  changed  if  we  are  to  keep  up  with  other  countries 
like  the  United  States,  England,  Sweden,  Scotland,  Denmark,  etc., 
where  such  colleges  as  the  Central  Institute,  Stockholm;  The  Osterberg 
College  of  Physical  Education,  Kent,  England;  Chelsea  Physical  Train- 
ing College,  London;  Dunfermline  College  of  Physical  Education  and 
Hygiene,  Scotland;  Sargent  Physical  Training  College,  Boston;  Posse 
School  of  Physical  Education,  Boston  and  many  others,  offer  courses 
varying  from  2  to  4  years  of  full  time  instruction.  From  these  the  best 
private  schools  and  other  institutions  employing  physical  directors, 
have  to  obtain  their  supply. 

It  is  not  possible  to  get  the  subject  upon  a  final  basis  until  we  can 
offer  the  type  of  training  previously  described  to  all  those  who  look  to 
occupying  the  highest  posts  in  the  profession.  This  is  of  course  true  of 
every  profession,  but  the  other  professions  have  already  their  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning.  Much  of  the  money  now  paid  out  as  grants 
and  bonuses  might  be  utilised  for  this  purpose.  It  has  been  pertinently 
asked  why  should  either  the  military  or  educational  authorities  pay  the 
expenses  of  teachers  attending  courses  for  instructors  in  physical  educa- 
tion? The  expenses  of  teachers  training  to  become  specialists  in  other 
subjects  are  not  paid;  they  have  always  to  pay  for  their  own  training 
under  similar  circumstances.  Their  natural  reward  is  in  a  fair  salary 
based  on  the  qualifications  they  have  gained.  There  seems  no  reason 
for  the  Militia  Department  to  pay  the  cost  of  instruction  in  Normal 
Schools,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  subject  now  forms  part  of  the 
ordinary  curriculum  of  the  fully  equipped  Normal  School,  and  is  a 
natural  charge  on  the  educational  authorities.  There  is  still  less  for 
paying  any  bonus  to  students  in  Normal  Schools.  The  case  of  the 
ordinary  grade  teacher  who  is  suddenly  asked  to  obtain  an  extra  cer- 
tificate is  different;  it  is  only  just  that  the  authorities  should  bear  the 
cost.  But  this  is  only  a  temporary  charge  which  will  quickly  be  removed 
as  all  teachers  become  trained  in  the  ordinary  course. 

Brief  reference  may  be  made  to  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
Universities  in  the  States  possessing  a  Department  of  Physical  Educa- 
tion with  a  Professor  who  is  a  medical  man  with  expert  knowledge  of 
every   branch   of  gymnastics.     These   Departments  exist   because   the 
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United  States  has  been  quick  to  see  the  intimate  connection  of  scientific 
physical  training  with  true  all  round  education.  Toronto  and  McGill 
have  made  a  beginning  in  this  direction,  and  will  doubtless  do  much 
more  when  their  long-promised  Gymnasia  are  ready.  At  both  physical 
education  is  required  of  women  students  only;*  but  medical  examination 
is  compulsory  for  all  undergraduates  at  McGill.  The  beginnings  of  a 
Physical  Education  School  such  as  I  have  advocated  have  also  been 
made  at  McGill,  which  is  now  in  its  sixth  session  with  28  regular 
students:  its  diploma  course  calls  for  three  sessions'  work. 

I  dream  of  a  day  when  we  shall  have  at  least  one  College  of  Physical 
Education,  where  experts  are  trained  for  the  Dominion.  In  that  day 
the  training  of  the  grade  teacher  who  is  to  teach  educational  recreative 
gymnastics  (games,  folk  dancing  and  athletics),  as  ordinary  subjects, 
will  be  in  the  hands  of  a  woman  expert  attached  to  the  Normal  School. 

The  cadet  corps  work  both  within  and  without  the  school  will  be 
in  the  hands  of  the  Militia  Department.  In  this  way  the  school  work 
and  the  military  work  can  progress  side  by  side,  each  the  complement  of 
the  other.  The  gymnastics  of  the  future  will  equip  the  boy  as  a  "citizen 
soldier"  far  better  than  the  training  he  is  now  receiving.  Where  in 
Canada,  outside  a  few  city  playgrounds,  are  organised  games  being 
taught  in  the  Public  Schools?  I  recall  with  pleasure  the  admirable  work, 
educational,  physical,  recreative,  being  done  by  the  voluntary  Associa- 
tion of  Boy  Scouts.  But  I  know  of  only  one  town  where  games  are 
being  steadily  conducted  for  all  children  in  all  schools. 

I  believe  that  every  boy  and  girl  should  have  the  opportunity  of 
learning  to  play  games  correctly  under  supervision.  This  branch  of 
education  is  all  the  more  necessary  where  we  consider  our  ever-increasing 
emigrant  and  foreign  population.  I  do  not  know  which  is  the  more 
remarkable,  the  ineptitude  of  so  many  emigrant  children  for  games,  or 
the  rapidity  with  which  they  develop  under  the  influence  of  organised 
play.  When  all  children  are  taught  to  play  games  for  the  sake  of  the 
game,  with  true  appreciation  of  their  opponent's  skill;  when  they  are 
taught  to  scorn  to  win  by  questionable  means,  and  to  take  a  beating 
with  dignity  and  courage,  then,  and  not  till  then  shall  we  cease  to  witness 
unsportsmanlike  play  and  behaviour  at  prominent  public  matches. 
This  state  of  affairs  is  not  only  a  national  disgrace,  but  it  is  detrimental 
to  the  characters  of  players  and  spectators  alike.  And  the  physical 
work  in  school  is  one  of  the  best  ways  of  curing  it. 

*Since  the  above  was  written,  McGill  has  put  in  force  a  schedule  by  which  every 
first  year  student  in  the  Faculties  of  Arts  and  Applied  Science  is  assigned  to  some 
particular  form  of  recognised  exercise,  on  which  he  is  to  spend  a  minimum  of  two 
hours  a  week.  A  wide  option  is  allowed,  covering  games  and  sports,  military  drill 
and  gymnastics. 


In  the  Classroom 
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IV. 

HAT  kind  of  day  is  it,  Sam?" 
"It  is   raining." 
"Who  knows  a  verse  that  tells  about  the  rain?" 

Up  went  many  little  hands.  Willard  was  called  upon,  and  recited 
"The  Rain  is  Raining  All  Around" 

Then  all  the  pupils  went  to  the  window  to  see  the  rain;  and  while 
they  were  standing  there  they  recited  the  selection  in  concert. 

All  ran  to  their  seats.  Then  quickly  and  skilfully  the  teacher  sketched 
on  the  board  the  "umbrellas"  here  and  the  "ships  at  sea".  This  gave 
a  vivid  picture  of  the  beautiful  stanza.  It  is  necessary  to  review  the 
picture  many  times,  in  order  that  the  children  will  not  learn  the  poetry 
as  mere  words. 

This  entire  language  lesson,  which  so  appropriately  pictured  the 
state  of  the  weather,  did  not  last  more  than  ten  minutes,  and  yet  every 
pupil  had  stood,  moved  about  the  room,  and  recited  or  described  the 
illustrations,   etc. 

The  visitor  was  so  well  pleased  with  this  lesson  that  he  returned 
on  the  following  day  just  as  the  teacher  was  examining  all  the  little 
hands  held  out  for  her  inspection. 
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"How  did  you  make  your  hands  and  face  so  clean  this  morning, 
Frank?" 

"I  washed  them  myself,  and  cleaned  my  nails  with  a  brush,  and  I 
shined  my  shoes,  too." 

"When  you  came  downstairs,  the  first  person  you  saw  was — ?" 

"The  boy  with  the  milk." 

"And  what  did  you  say  to  him?" 

"I  said  'Good  Morning',  and  he  said  'Good  Morning,  little  man'." 

"Did  you  smile?" 

"Yes,  and  the  boy  laughed.' 

"Let  us  give  Frank  a  good  clap  for  beginning  the  day  in  such  a 
sple  did  manner." 

The  teacher  explained  to  the  visitor  that  on  two  or  three  mornings 
of  each  week  she  called  upon  one  pupil  to  relate  his  first  experience  of 
the  day.  She  knew  the  home  conditions  of  each  child,  so  she  could 
thus  ask  the  most  appropriate  questions.  At  the  close  of  the  session 
she  often  asked  for  the  experiences  of  the  previous  evening.  Thus  did 
she  associate  the  activities  of  the  home  with  those  of  the  school. 

A  reading  lesson  of  fifteen  minutes  followed  this  morning  exercise. 
Every  pupil  had  a  share  in  that  lesson. 

"Now,  we'll  have  a  march  around  the  room,  and  smile  on  account  of 
the  pleasant  sunshine." 

The  "band"  started  off  ahead.  The  music  was  somewhat  crude;  but 
it  added  to  the  benefit  of  the  exercise  because  it  helped  everybody  to 
"smile"  The  teacher  joined  in  the  march  with  as  much  zeal  as  the 
children. 

And  how  that  marching  stirred  up  the  air!  The  cheeks  of  all  took 
on  a  fresh  glow;  the  eyes  sparkled;  body  and  mind  were  brought  into  a 
receptive  attitude  for  the  next  lesson. 

Of  all  the  physical  exercises  done  in  the  classroom,  marching  is  by 
far  the  best:  and  this  is  especially  true  when  the  pupils  are  led  by  a 
"band" 

Many  teachers  fail  to  do  good  work  because  they  and  the  children 
are  not  in  the  best  physical  condition.  All  are  too  intensely  occupied 
with  lessons  to  the  neglect  of  matters  a  thousand  times  more  important. 

Of  course,  in  order  that  a  class  may  run  to  the  window  to  see  the 
rain,  or  march  around  the  room  with  a  very  amateur  band,  the  teacher 
must  have  full  control.  When  she  once  secures  that  control,  this  vari- 
ation from  the  ordinary  routine  will  add  to  her  power,  for  it  will  suggest 
absolute  confidence  in  herself.  Children  admire  teachers  who  are  re- 
sourceful and  self-confident. 

"My  little  man,  do  you  know  what  becomes  of  liars  when  they  die?" 
"Yes,  they  are  buried  and  lie  still." — Up-to-date  Farming. 


Solving  Problems  in  Physics  and  Chemistry 

G.    A.    CORNISH,    B.A. 

Faculty  ot  Education.  University  or  Toronto 


AVERY  large  proportion  of  the  problems  in  physics  and  chemistry 
in  the  High  School  work  bears  on  the  application  of  certain  laws 
in  which  one  quantity  varies  with  another.     The  variation  may 
be  direct  or  inverse  and  as  the  quantity,  as  the  square  or  as  the  square 
root  of  the  quantity. 

It  is  proposed  to  describe  a  method  of  solving  these  troublesome  prob- 
lems, that  has  been  tried  for  several  years  with  great  success.  It  brings 
all  such  problems,  no  matter  in  what  variety  of  ways  they  may  be  stated, 
under  one  kind  of  solution,  so  that  if  the  pupil  once  clearly  understands 
this  solution,  any  problem  in  variation  in  physics  or  chemistry  can  be 
solved  with  ease.  The  method  of  solution  does  not  consist  in  memorising 
a  formula  and  blindly  substituting  figures  for  letters  in  it;  such  methods 
are  baneful  to  the  High  School  pupil  and  should  have  no  place  in 
elementary  work.  I  can  best  illustrate  the  method  by  taking  a  number 
of  examples  and  showing  how  they  should  be  treated. 

Example  1. — If  300  litres  of  air  is  measured  at  25°  centigrade  and 
780  millimetres  pressure,  what  volume  would  it  occupy  at  0°  centigrade 
and  760  millimetres  pressure? 

25°C  =  25°  +  273°  =  298°A 
0°C=   0°  +  273°  =  273°A 


TEMPERATURE 

PRESSURE 

VOLUME 

First  case . 

directly 
298°  A 
273°  A 

inversely 
780  mm. 
700  mm. 

300  litres 

Second  case 

X  litres 

As    the    temperature    is    lowered    from    298°A  to  273°A  the  volume  is 
decreased  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  variation  is  direct;   therefore 

273 

the  volume  at  273°A  is  300  litres  X  — :    =  274.83  litres.    As  the  pressure 

298 
is  lowered  from  780  mm.  to  7(50  mm.  the  volume  is  increased  in  the  same 
proportion,  for  the  variation  is  inverse;  therefore  the  volume  at  760  mm. 

780 
is  274.83  litres  X    -~       =  282.06  litres. 

760 
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It  will  be  noticed  that  above  the  temperature  and  pressure  are 
marked  the  words  directly  and  inversely  indicating  how  they  vary  with 
the  volume.  When  the  variation  is  direct  the  second  is  always  placed 
over  the  first  and  when  the  variation  is  inverse  the  first  is  always  placed 
over  the  second.  The  pupils'  attention  should  be  called  to  this  and  it 
will  soon  become  a  valuable  device  fixed  in  his  mind. 

This  problem  has  been  solved  in  two  steps  but  the  pupil  should  be 
able  to  write  down  the  solution  as  follows 

273     .  .    780 


300  litres  X 


X 


=  282.06  litres. 


298  760 

The  steps  of  any  such  problem  in  variation  are: 

(1)  Reduce  all  numbers  to  the  terms  in  which  they  vary.  If  centi- 
grade temperatures  are  given  they  must  be  reduced  to  absolute.  If  the 
variation  takes  place  as  the  square  or  as  the  square  root  of  quantities, 
these  quantities  should  be  squared  or  the  root  extracted  or  these  opera- 
tions should  at  least  be  expressed. 

(2)  Place  the  data  in  the  order  given  above,  always  placing  last  the 
quantity  with  which  the  other  quantities  vary.  In  the  gas  laws  the 
volume  is  placed  last  for  the  gas  laws  give  the  variation  of  the  pressure 
and  temperature  with  the  volume.  If  the  problem  deals  with  the 
vibration  of  stretched  strings  the  vibration  frequency  is  placed  last  as 
the  rules  give  the  variation  of  tension,  length,  diameter,  etc.,  with  this 
quantity.     Give  the  unknown  quantity  the  value  X. 

(3)  Put  down  the  first  volume,  vibration  frequency  or  whatever  it 
may  be.  Then  multiply  it  by  the  various  fractions  to  convert  it  from 
the  conditions  of  the  first  case  to  that  of  the  second  and  equate  it  with 
the  second  volume  or  vibration  frequency  or  whatever  it  may  be. 

(4)  Solve  for  X. 

Example  2. — If  300  litres  of  gas  measured  at  35°  centigrade  and  800 
millimetres  pressure  has  the  pressure  increased  to  1100  millimetres,  to 
what  temperature  must  it  be  raised  in  order  that  it  will  still  occupy  the 
same  volume? 

(1)  35oC=35°+273o=308°  absolute. 

(2) 


TEMPERATURE 

PRESSURE 

VOLUME 

First  case  

Second  case 

directly 
308°  A 
X°  A 

inversely 
800  mm. 
1100  mm. 

300  litres 
300  litres 

(3)     300  litres  X 


x  800 

X  =  300  litres. 

308  1100 
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(4) 


X  = 


300X1100X308 


=  423.5°A  or  150.5°C. 


300X800 

This  problem  which  generally  seems  quite  difficult  is  solved  by  this 
method  with  the  same  ease  as  the  regular  one  in  which  the  volume  is  to 
be  found.  If  the  pupils  are  at  a  loss  to  know  whether  the  308  should  go 
over  the  X  or  vice  versa,  tell  them  to  give  the  X  any  specific  value  as 
100  and  to  decide  in  what  position  it  will  go  and  then  to  replace  the 
100  by  X. 

Let  us  now  apply  this  method  to  several  other  problems. 

Example  3. — -A  16-candle-power  lamp  at  20  feet  gives  a  certain 
intensity.  At  what  distance  must  an  18-candle-power  lamp  be  placed 
to  give  twice  the  intensity? 

(1)   Squares  of  distance'are  400  and  X2. 

(2) 


CANDLE 
POWER 

DISTANCE 
SQUARED 

INTENSITY 

First  case 

Second  case 

directly 
10 
18 

inversely 
400 
X2 

1 

2 

(3) 


(4) 


1  X 


X"  = 


18 
16 


X  


16 


400 
X2 
400 


X=  15  feet. 


One  more  example  will  be  sufficient  to  show  the  comprehensiveness  of 
the  method. 

Example  4. — A.  wire  .5  millimetre  in  diameter  of  4.9  density  and  100 
centimetres  long  when  stretched  by  25  pounds  gives  the  note  C.  What 
must  be  the  tension  of  a  wire  .2  millimetres  long,  of  density  6.4  and  150 
centimetres  long  to  give  the  note  G.  in  the  same  octave. 

(2) 


DIAMETER 

TENSION 

LENGTH 

DENSITY 

VIBRATION 
FREQUENCY 

inversely 
.5  mm. 
.2  mm. 

directly 

^25 

inversely 
100  cm. 
150  cm. 

inversely 

First  case  .... 
Second  case . . 

n  4.9 
^  6.4 

1 

•*> 
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(3)      IX 


5  JX  100  s/4.9 
2           s/25    150           V6.4 

= 

3 
2 

—  3  .2  , —  150 
/Z  =  ~  X         X    v/25  - 

2         .5                    100 

X 

x/6.4 

J  4.9 

X=  5.1+. 

In  such  questions  it  is  a  good  plan  occasionally  to  drill  on  the  steps  so 
that  the  pupils  will  not  work  entirely  by  rule,  but  will  reason  each  step. 
In  connection  with  the  last  problem  I  often  ask  such  a  set  of  questions 
as  this. 

5 
Q.  Under  what  conditions  is  1  X  the  vibration  frequency r     A. 

.2 

When  the  diameter  is  .2  millimetres,  the  tension  is  25  pounds,  the  length 
is  100  centimetres  and  the  density  is  4.9.      Q.  Under  what  conditions  is 

5  J~X 

IX  X     — ==    the  vibration  frequency?    A .  When  the  diameter  is 

.2  ^25 

.2  mm.,  the  tension  X,  the  diameter  100  and  the  density  4.9.  The  whole 
series  can  be  gone  through  in  that  way. 

If  a  teacher  attempts  this  method  and  the  pupils  succeed  in  grasping 
it  the  difficulty  with  variation  questions  largely  vanishes. 


Book  Reviews 

Jean  Baptiste,  a  Story  of  French  Canada,  by  J.  E.  Le  Rossignol.  J.  M.  Dent  &  Sons, 
Toronto.  269  pages.  Price  $1.50.  This  is  a  charming  story  ot  habitant  life,  of  a  young 
man  who  had  visions  of  greater  things  lor  his  own  little  settlement  and  like  the  prophet 
was  "without  honour"  in  his  own  country.  The  story  has  all  the  appeal  that  goes  with 
a  real  Canadian  setting. 

In  Pastures  Green,  by  Peter  McArthur.  J.  M.  Dent  &  Sons,  Toronto.  361  pages. 
Price  $1.50.  Five  or  six  years  ago,  Mr.  McArthur,  after  a  successful  journalistic  career 
in  Toronto,  New  York  and  old  London,  went  back  (or  was  it  forward?)  to  the  land,  to 
his  birthplace  in  Middlesex.  This  book  tells  of  his  experiences  on  the  farm;  he  maintains 
that  he  tells  us  only  the  truth  about  these  experiences,  but  he  clothes  all  the  recorded 
incidents  with  a  romance  which  few,  if  any,  others  have  been  able  to  see  in  similar 
incidents.  The  book  makes  most  delightful  reading.  Though  the  author  never  intended 
that  it  should  form  part  of  a  school  library,  one  can  see  that  it  could  be  very  useful 
there.  Pupils  in  rural  schools  who  read  this  book  will  view  their  surroundings  in  a  new 
light ,  will  be  able,  for  instance,  to  see  a  charm  in  the  eccentricities  of  the  meditative 
cow,  will  find  interesting  situations  all  about  them,  much  superior  to  anything  that  the 
town  affords.  Might  one  suggest  that  when  he  drives  the  children  to  school  this  winter 
Mr.  McArthur  should  remain  with  them  for  the  day  occasionally  and  give  us  his  views 
of  the  routine  of  school  work  garnished  "with  humour,  poetry,  and  philosophy ".J 
Every  teacher  who  has  lived  or  taught  in  the  country  or  who  dreams  of  living  there 
some  time  will  find  a  huge  fund  of  enjoyment  in  this  volume. 


Diary  of  the  War 

(Continued  from  the  Noiember  number.) 

SEPTEMBER. 

Sept.     1.  General  Alexieff  appointed  chief  of  the  Russian  General  Staff.     Four  Ger- 
man aeroplanes  bombard  Luneville. 

Sept.  2.  Fall  of  Grodno.  Germans  capture  a  bridgehead  on  the  Dvina  between  Riga 
and  Friedrichstadt. 

Sept.  4.  Allan  Liner  Hesperian  torpedoed  without  warning  and  sunk  off  the  south 
coast  of  Ireland;  25  lives  lost. 

Sept.  5.  The  Tsar  takes  supreme  command  of  the  Russian  forces  by  land  and  sea. 
Grand  Duke  Nicholas  transferred  to  the  Caucasus.  Turkish  destroyer 
Yar  Hissar  sunk  in  the  Sea  of  Marmora.  Two  Russian  torpedo-boat 
destroyers  drive  away  the  Turkish  cruiser  Hamidieh  and  two  torpedo- 
boats  in  the  Black  Sea.  A  Mohmand  rising  on  the  Indian  frontier 
suppressed. 

Sept.  6.  French  aeroplane  bombardment  of  Saarbriicken  in  Lorraine;  75  persons 
reported  killed. 

Sept.  7.  Russian  victory  near  Tarnopol  in  Galicia,  8,000  prisoners  and  thirty  guns 
captured.  Raid  on  the  Eastern  Counties  by  three  Zeppelins;  17  killed 
and  39  injured.  Belgian  coast  bombarded  by  30  to  40  vessels  of  the 
British  fleet;  French  and  British  airships  bombard  Ostend.  Germans 
admit  the  loss  of  the  U27. 

Sept.  8.  Zeppelin  air  raid  on  London  and  Eastern  Counties;  20  killed  and  88  injured. 
Further  Russian  successes  at  Tarnopol  and  Trembovla.  Heavy  German 
attack  repulsed  in  the  Argonno. 

Sept.  9.  Further  Russian  successes  at  Trembovla;  5,000  prisoners  and  a  number  of 
guns  captured.  Von  Mackensen  in  possession  of  Dubno  and  advancing 
on  Rovno.  Germans  by  use  of  liquid  fire  make  slight  progress  between 
Lingekopf  and  Barrenkopf.  French  airmen  raid  Luttenbach  and  Grand 
Pre. 

Sept.  11.  Zeppelin  raid  on  the  East  Coast;  no  casualties  and  no  damage  done.  Text  of 
German  note  on  the  sinking  of  the  Arabic  published.  Great  German 
concentration  on  the   Dvinsk-Vilna  line. 

Sept.  12.  Zeppelin  raid  on  the  East  Coast;  no  casualties.  Germans  reach  the  Dvinsk- 
Vilna  railway. 

Sept.  13.  Russian  forces  at  Vilna  threatened  with  envelopment.  Russian  forces 
advance  in  Tarnopol  district.  Von  Mackensen  checked  near  Rovno. 
German  air  raid  on  East  Coast ;  no  casualties.  German  aeroplane  raids 
Kent  coast;  seven  injured.  Admiral  Sir  Percy  Scott  placed  in  command 
of  the  aerial  defences  of  London. 

Sept.  14.  Russian  attacks  force  the  enemy  across  the  River  Strypa.  At  the  opening 
of  Parliament  British  casualties  for  the  army  duritng  the  first  year  of  war 
announced  to  be  381,982.     British  success  in  East  Africa  at  Maktan. 

Sept.  15.  Germans  occupy  Pinsk.  Violent  fighting  along  the  Strypa  in  Galicia. 
Germans  make  progress  in  the  offensive  towards  Rovno. 
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Sept.  16.  Duma  prorogued  until  November.  British  casualties  in  Dardanelles  to 
August  31st  announced  to  be  87,630.  Dvinsk  and  Vilna  encircled  by  the 
Germans.     German  cavalry  reach  the  railway  at   Molodeczna. 

Sept.  17.  British  submarine  E7  announced  to  have  been  sunk  o°i  the  Dardanelles. 
Official  account  of  the  week's  casualties  in  London  from  Zeppelin  raids 
gives  totals  cf  38  killed  and  124  injured.  Germans  occupy  Yidsy.  east 
of  the  \  ilna-Dvinsk  railway. 

Sept.  18.  Fall  of  Vilna.  Nine  air  combats  between  British  and  German  aeroplanes; 
two  hostile  aeroplanes  destroyed.  French  and  British  fleets  co-operate 
in  bombarding  German  positions  on  the  Belgian  coast. 

Sept.  19.  Bulgaria  mobilises  and  announces  policy  of  an  armed  neutrality.  Germans 
reach  the  Lida  line  on  the  Niemen  and  threaten  the  Russian  retreat  from 
Vilna. 

Sept.  20.  French  gain  a  footing  on  the  Aisne-Marne  Canal  and  make  progress  at 
Hartmannsweilerkopf  in  the  Vosges. 

Sept.  21.  Mr.  McKenna  introduces  a  budget  which  greatly  increases  taxation.  Des- 
patch from  Sir  Ian  Hamilton  published  describing  the  Gallipoli  operations 
during  May  and  June.  Russians  retire  successfully  from  Vilna  and  also 
defeat  the  Germans  at  Lennewarden  on  the  Dvina. 

Sept.  22.  Allied  aeroplanes  raid  Stuttgart  and  bomb  the  palace  of  the  King  of  YViir- 
temberg. 

Sept.  23.  Greece  orders  the  mobilisation  of  her  army.  British  make  a  successful  air 
raid  on  the  German  communications  near  Valenciennes.  Russians 
re-occupy  Lutsk  in  Volhynia. 

Sept.  24.  Furious  German  assault  on  Dvinsk  repulsed. 

Sept.  25.  Allies  open  a  great  offensive  in  France.  British  advance  4,000  yards  south 
of  the  La  Bassee  Canal,  capture  Loos  and  reach  the  slopes  of  Hill  7Q 
north  of  Lens.  Near  Hooge  they  gain  600  yards  of  trenches.  The  French 
gain  the  cemetery  at  Souchez  and  the  remainder  of  the  Labyrinth.  In 
Champagne  they  break  the  German  lines  to  a  depth  of  two  and  a  half 
miles  on  a  fifteen  mile  front,  taking  16,000  prisoners  and  24  field  guns. 
A   British  squadron  bombards   Zeebrugge. 

Sept.  26.  French  capture  Souchez  and  make  further  progress  in  Champagne.  British 
and  French  gains  consolidated;  prisoners  announced  to  total  20,000  and 
guns  thirty-three.     British   occupy   Hulluch. 

Sept.  27.  British  make  further  progress  east  of  Loos.  British  captures  to  date  amount 
to  53  officers,  2,800  men,  18  guns,  and  32  machine  guns;  French  to  300 
officers.  20,000  men  and  70  guns.  German  offensive  in  the  Argonne 
repulsed.     General  Evert  defeats  German  forces  near  Vileika. 

Sept.  28.  British  defeat  the  Turks  at  Kut-el-Amara  on  the  Tigris.  French  make 
progress  in  Champagne.  Germans  recross  the  river  Styr  below  Lutsk. 
Italian  battleship  Benedetto  Brin  accidentally  blown  up  in  harbour. 

Sept.  29.  French  reach  Hill  140  in  the  crests  of  Vimy,  and  make  progress  in  Champagne 
on  right  centre  and  right  wing. 

Sept.  30.  Progress  made  in  Champagne  at  Hill  185,  the  Butte  de  Tahure,  and  before 
Ripont. 


Examiner —  'Now,  William,  if  a  man  can  do  one-fourth  of  a  piece  of  work  in  two 
days,  how  long  will  he  take  to  finish  it? 

William—  "  Is  it  a  contrac'  job,  or  is  he  workin'  by  the  day?" — Life. 


Letter  Writing 

FREDERICK   H.    SPINNEY 
Principal,  Alexandra  Public  School,  Montreal 

IN  response  to  the  article  in  the  September  issue  of  The  School,  we 
have  received  a  large  number  of  excellent  letters  which  have  been 
forwarded  to  schools  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  We  trust  that  in 
due  time  many,  if  not  all,  of  the  young  writers  will  receive  the  much 
coveted  answers. 

Four  writers  out  of  five  refer  to  the  fact  that  "the  teacher  read  us 
the  letters  in  The  School".  This  practice  seems  to  have  proved  a 
splendid  means  of  arousing  interest  on  the  part  of  the  pupils. 

For  a  child  to  sit  down  to  write  a  letter  to  another  child  in  some 
other  part  of  the  world  is  not  a  natural  activity  on  the  child's  part. 
Motive  and  interest  must  both  be  aroused  by  the  teacher.  No  better 
method  could  be  devised  than  to  read  letters  written  by  children  of 
other  schools  and  other  lands.  And  when  the  interest  is  once  aroused, 
the  exercise  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  that  could  be  added  to  a  school 
curriculum.  I  am  led  to  make  this  statement  after  observing  the  re- 
markable improvement  on  the  part  of  pupils  who  have  enjoyed  the 
privilege  of  such  correspondence  for  one  or  two  years. 

Freedom  of  written  expression  has  a  fascination,  which,  when  once 
experienced,  gives  a  permanent  interest  to  all  forms  of  composition, 
especially  when  the  writer  has  a  choice  of  subject  matter. 

Before  taking  up  a  lesson  leading  to  an  exchange  of  letters,  the 
teacher  should  strive  to  build  up  the  right  attitude  on  the  part  of  the 
pupils.  She  must  not  be  disappointed  if  she  fails  to  arouse  the  interest 
of  all.  It  was  never  intended  that  we  should  all  do  any  particular  thing 
equally  well.  But  our  school  activities  should  be  so  wide  in  their  scope 
as  to  give  each  child  an  opportunity  of  discovering  that  particular  thing 
which  appeals  to  him  most  strongly. 

"Let  us  imagine  ,"  says  the  teacher," that  there  are  boys  and  girls 
in  England  who  would  like  very  much  to  hear  what  you  have  to  say 
about  our  little  village,  its  population,  chief  occupation,  the  climate,  etc. 

"And  I  think  that  they  would  like  to  know  what  you  do  in  school 
and  at  home,  what  games  you  play,  what  books  you  read,  what  excur- 
sions you  have  made,  what  animals,  flowers,  etc.,  you  like  and  many 
other  matters  that  you  will  think  of  yourself." 

If  the  teacher  can  thus  secure  the  interest  of  the  children,  and  make 
them  eager  to  impart  this  information  and  to  receive  such  information 
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in  return,  she  has  accomplished  a  large  part  of  her  function  in  this 
activity.  If  she  cannot  arouse  this  interest  and  enthusiasm,  she  is  not 
likely  to  meet  with  success  in  developing  freedom  of  expression  in 
written  composition. 

The  following  letter  is  not  the  best  of  those  recently  received,  but  it  is 
so  manifestly  the  natural  expression  of  the  child  that  I  deem  it  worthy 
of  publication. 

Okotoks,  Alberta, 

October  12th,  1915. 
Dear  Friend: — 

As  our  teacher  was  reading  us  some  letters  from  The  School  I  thought 
that  I  would  like  to  write  one  too.  I  am  twelve  years  of  age  and  am  in  the  SLxth 
Grade.  We  often  write  letters  in  scho(  1,  but  we  have  never  sent  any  away.  So  we 
thought  that  we  would  like  to  have  these  sent  to  another  country. 

We  have  a  beautiful  brick  school.  It  is  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  and  we  have  a 
splendid  view  of  the  town,  the  river,  and  the  Rocky  Mountains.  There  are  five 
classrooms  and  from  thirty  to  forty  pupils  in  each  room. 

We  have  a  Cadet  Corps  and  Girl  Guides.  I  am  a  member  of  the  Cadet  Corps 
and  have  a  uniform.  We  drill  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays.  Some  nights  we  have 
rifle  drill.  We  also  have  a  baseball  team,  of  which  I  am  captain.  There  are  what 
we  call  East  and  West  teams.  In  summer  we  also  play  cricket.  In  winter  we 
play  hockey. 

I  often  go  shooting  gophers  on  Saturday,  with  my  own  twenty-two  rifle.  One 
Friday  night  we  had  a  game  of  "hare  and  hounds".  We  picked  out  two  good 
hares  and  gave  them  six  minutes'  law.  Then  we  followed  the  scent  about  five 
miles,  when  we  found  that  we  were  on  a  false  trail.  When  we  reached  home  we 
found  that  the  hares  were  ahead  of  us. 

They  have  organized  the  "Home  Guards"  here.  They  have  target  practice 
on  Tuesdays.  The  rifles  weigh  about  seven  pounds.  The  Cadets  have  Ross 
twenty-two's,  but  they  have  no  ammunition. 

Well,  what  do  you  think  of  the  war?  I  think  that  it  is  terrible.  My  uncle  is 
a  soldier.  There  is  a  Red  Cross  Society  here.  They  have  made  many  things  for 
the  wounded  soldiers. 

As  our  time  is  up  I  must  close, 
Your  friend, 

Hector  McNeill. 

There  is  only  one  way  to  learn  to  write  and  that  is,  to  write.  Then, 
the  essential  thing  is  to  have  something  to  write.  Composition  has 
been  an  unpopular  subject  for  the  main  reason  that  we  have  asked 
children  to  perform  the  impossible — to  make  something  out  of  nothing. 

If  a  boy  has  a  game  of  "hare  and  hounds",  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
coaxing  him  to  relate  his  experiences.  He  can  scarcely  make  the  words 
come  fast  enough ;  there  is  so  much  to  tell  and  he  is  so  eager  to  tell  it. 
Some  of  that  eagerness  may  be  lost  when  we  ask  for  the  account  in 
writing;  but  the  material  is  in  his  mind,  and  we  are  asking  something 
within  his  capability  of  performance. 
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Again,  we  very  frequently  increase  the  child's  distaste  for  written 
composition  by  insisting  on  a  perfect  production.  Just  a  free  flow  of 
language  is  all  that  we  should  look  for  at  first.  At  the  beginning  of  each 
lesson,  we  should  point  out  the  leading  mistakes  of  the  previous  exer- 
cises, and  warn  the  pupils  against  their  repetition.  It  is  a  very  un- 
attractive task  for  any  of  us  to  rewrite  a  composition,  no  matter  how 
fascinating  may  have  been  the  original  performance. 

No  other  subject  demands  such  a  display  of  good  judgment  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher — tact,  sympathy,  patience,  interest  in  the  activities 
of  childhood,  careful  observation  of  individual  tendencies.  The  writer 
of  the  foregoing  letter  is  particularly  interested  in  rifles.  To  win  his 
fullest  confidence  the  teacher  should  learn  all  she  can  about  that  subject, 
and  then  question  the  boy  in  such  a  manner  as  to  reveal  something  of 
her  own  knowledge  and  interest.  Treating  each  pupil  of  her  class  in 
this  manner,  what  a  fund  of  useful  knowledge  a  teacher  would  acquire 
in  the  course  of  a  year;  and,  what  is  of  far  greater  importance,  how  far- 
reaching  would  be  her  influence  on  the  individuals  of  her  class! 

As  was  pointed  out  in  the  last  issue,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  arrange 
for  an  exchange  of  letters  for  all  the  pupils  of  all  the  schools  interested ; 
but,  if  each  teacher  will  send  five  of  the  best  letters  written  by  the  class  to 
Alexandra  School,  160  Sanguinet  St.,  Montreal,  with  from  3  to  5  cents 
in  postage,  an  earnest  attempt  will  be  made  to  ensure  that  answers  will 
be  forthcoming.  If  teachers  who  have  once  tried  have  failed  to  secure 
answers  it  would  be  well  to  try  again.  Explain  to  the  children  that,  in 
dealing  with  hundreds  of  letters,  a  number  will  fall  into  the  hands  of 
teachers  who  will  not  take  the  trouble  to  make  sure  that  all  the  letters 
are  answered. 

Persistence  in  this,  as  in  other  matters,  is  the  secret  of  ultimate 
success. 


Book  Reviews 

The  War  Lords,  by  A.  G.  Gardiner.  J.  M.  Dent  &  Sons,  Toronto.  328  pages. 
Price  25  cents.  This  volume,  by  the  same  author  as  Prophets,  Priests,  and  Kings,  is 
one  of  The  Wayfarers  Library  series.  It  contains  fifteen  illustrations,  the  faces  of  persons 
prominent  on  both  sides  in  this  war.  It  is  full  of  the  very  best  kind  of  material  for  the 
teacher  who  wishes  to  increase  the  pupils'  interest  in  the  lessons  on  current  events.  It 
should  certainly  be  in  every  school  library. 

A  Woman's  Diary  of  the  War,  by  S.  Macnaughtan.  168  pages,  price  35c.  Thomas 
Nelson  &  Sons,  Toronto.  This  is  a  very  readable  little  story  dealing  with  details  which 
are  not  often  found  in  the  daily  papers.  The  first  chapter  is  dated  August,  191-4;  the 
last,  June  1915.  It  is  full  of  anecdotes  of  the  trenches  and  the  hospital.  A  nice  little 
book  for  the  school  library. 


A  Lesson  in  Grammar 

Junior  IV  Class. 

A.    N.    SCARROW 
Faculty  of  Education,   University  ot  Toronto. 

General  Topic — Classification  of  Verbs. 

I.  Preparation. 

1.  The  pupils  under  the  teacher's  guidance  calling  up  old  ideas 
related  to  the  new  presentation. 

General  statement  of  aim, — We  have  learned  several  ways  of  classi- 
fying nouns,  and  we  wish  now  to  find  how  verbs  are  classified. 

Let  us  first  recall  some  of  the  main  points  we  have  learned  about 
verbs. 

Divide  these  sentences  into  subject  and  predicate  and  underline  the 
verb  in  each. 

(1)  Birds  fly. 

(2)  Birds  build  cosy  nests. 

(3)  Some  birds  are  good  singers. 

(4)  The  fish        swims  gracefully. 

(5)  The  fish        likes  its  food. 

(6)  The  fish        seems  frightened. 

Questions:  What  does  the  subject  do?  What  the  predicate?  What 
is  the  use  of  the  verb?  The  verb  is  the  chief  word  used  in  making  the 
assertion  about  the  subject. 

2.  Definite  statement  of  aim — by  the  teacher. 

Our  aim  now  is  to  see  whether  we  can  find  differences  in  the  way  these 
verbs  make  the  intended  assertion.  We  want  to  find  a  basis  of  classifica- 
tion for  the  verbs. 

II.  Presentation  and  Comparison. 

Compare  "fly"  and  "build"  and  see  whether  they  make  the  intended 
assertion  in  the  same  way. 

What  is  the  intended  assertion  in  the  first  sentence?    (Underline  fly.) 

What  is  the  intended  assertion  in  the  second  sentence?  build  their  nests. 

What  difference  do  you  notice  in  the  way  they  make  the  intended 
assertion? 

"Fly"  makes  the  intended  assertion  alone;  and  "build"  requires 
other  words  with  it  to  make  the  intended  assertion. 

Look  at  "are"  in  (3)  and  see  whether  it  is  like  either  of  the  others. 

"Are"  like  "build"  requires  other  words  with  it  to  make  the  in- 
tended assertion. 
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What  would  be  the  result  in  (2)  and  (3)  if  we  left  out  the  words  after 
"build"  and  "are"?    The  assertions  would  not  be  complete. 

III.  Abstraction. 

Now,  what  basis  have  we  found  on  which  we  may  classify  verbs? 
We  may  classify  them  on  the  basis  of  whether  they  make  the  intended 
assertion  alone  or  require  other  words  to  complete  them. 

Classes:    (1)  Verbs  making  an  assertion  alone. 

(2)  Verbs  requiring  other  words  to  complete  them. 

Let  us  look  at  sentences  (4),  (5)  and  (6)  in  the  second  group  and  see 
whether  we  can  divide  the  verbs  on  the  same  basis. 

"Likes"  and  "seems"  in  (5)  and  (6)  require  other  words  with  them 
to  make  the  intended  assertion. 

There  may  be  some  doubt,  or  difference  of  opinion  among  the  pupils, 
about  the  verb  "swims". 

Let  us  see  whether  "the  fish  swims"  makes  the  intended  assertion. 
Almost  the  same  but  not  exactly. 

What   makes    the   difference?      The    adverb    "gracefully"    modifies 
swims    . 

Is  "swims"  complete  without  the  adverb?  Yes,  but  the  adverb 
changes  the  meaning  slightly- 

In  which  class,  then,  shall  we  put  "swims"? 

"Swims"  should  go  with  the  verbs  that  make  an  assertion  alone. 

IV.  Generalisation. 

What,  now,  is  our  basis  of  classification? 

The  basis  is  whether  the  verb  makes  an  assertion  alone  or  requires 
other  words  to  complete  it. 

Name  the  verbs  that  go  in  each  class. 

(1)  Verbs  making  an  assertion  alone — fly,  swims. 

(2)  Verbs  requiring  to  be  completed — build,  are,  likes,  seems. 
Verbs  of  the  first  class  we  shall  call  Complete  Verbs.     Verbs  of  the 

second  class,  Incomplete  Verbs. 

Now,  before  we  use  these  new  terms,  complete  and  incomplete,  as 
applied  to  verbs  you  had  better  take  a  moment  to  recall  what  we  have 
learned  about  such  verbs. 

V.  Application. 

Let  us  classify  the  verbs  in  the  following  sentences  as  complete  or 
incomplete  verbs. 

The  girls  are  at  their  seats. 

The  boys  are  making  a  puzzle. 

Their  books  are  lying  on  the  table. 

These  friends  meet  regularly. 

They  study  their  lessons  well. 
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Have  pupils  divide  the  sentences,  indicating  subject,  predicate  and 
verb,  before  classifying  the  verbs. 

Complete  Verbs.  Incomplete  Verbs, 

are  lying  are 

meet  are  making 

study 
After  these  verbs  have  been  classified  by  the  pupils  without  assist- 
ance, they  should  be  classified  on  the  board,  the  teacher  guiding  by 
questions.     The  pupils  are   thus  led   to  confirm  or  correct  their  own 
conclusions. 

An  exercise  from  the  Grammar  may  now  be  assigned,  the  pupils  to 
divide  the  sentences  as  above  and  proceed  with  the  classification.  These 
should  be  corrected  as  a  class  exercise. 


Further  classification  of  Incomplete  Verbs. 

By  investigating  the  incomplete  verbs  used  above,  a  basis  for  further 
classification  may  be  found. 

Basis:  How  these  verbs  are  completed. 

One  class  will  be  found  to  express  action  directed  to  an  object  which 
completes  the  verb. 

The  other  class  will  be  found  to  be  completed  by  a  word  or  phrase 
(noun,  pronoun  or  adjective)  having  an  adjective  value,  defining  or 
modifying  the  subject — -subjective  completion. 

Classes:   (1)  Verbs  expressing  action  and  completed  by  an  object. 
(2)  Verbs  completed  by  a  subjective  completion. 

This  should  of  course  be  followed  by  an  exercise  as  before. 

For  economy  in  space  the  development  of  the  classification  of  in- 
complete verbs  has  been  much  shortened,  but  the  method  is  the  same  as 
in  the  general  classification  into  Complete  and  Incomplete.  It  should 
be  noted  that  the  first  classification  includes  all  verbs,  while  the  second 
includes  only  one  class  from  the  former. 

Note  : — It  is  important  to  emphasize  the  need  for  a  basis  of  classification. 
This  is  true  of  all  classification.  Indeed  before  classification  of  any  of 
the  parts  of  speech  is  attempted  a  general  lesson  on  classification  should 
be  given,  dealing  with  all  sorts  of  things,  as,  pupils,  desks,  pencils,  etc., 
and  showing  that  any  of  them  may  be  classified  on  several  different 
bases.  The  basis  should  be  found  and  emphasised  in  order  that  the 
classification  may  not  proceed  blindly. 

Classifications  of  the  verb  and  their  bases. 
1.   Making  a  complete  assertion  or  not  complete. 
(1)   Complete.  (2)   Incomplete. 

How  completed. 

(a)  By  an  object — Transitive. 

(b)  By  a  subjective  completion — Copula. 
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2.  Whether  expressing  action  directed  to  a  receiver  or  not. 
(1)  Transitive.  (2)   Intransitive. 

Whether  complete  or  not. 

(a)  Complete. 

(b)  Copula — having  subjective  com- 

pletion. 
Note:    In  parsing  verbs,  especially  in  High  School  work,  the  second 
classification  alone  is  usually  given,  but  the  first  classification  should  be 
consciously  used  by  the  pupil  in  arriving  at  the  second. 
Example:  Our  army      won  the  battle. 
He  seems  content. 

"Won"  is  incomplete,  completed  by  an  object,  therefore  transitive. 
"Seems"  is  incomplete,  completed  by  a  subjective  completion,  there- 
fore it  is  a  copula  and  intransitive. 


Book  Reviews 

Rural  Denmark  and  its  Schools  by  Harold  W.  Foght.  355  pages,  price  $1.40.  The 
Macmillan  Co.,  Toronto.  This  interesting  book  deals  in  detail  with  the  system  of 
education  in  the  rural  schools  of  Denmark  describing  the  elementary  rural  schools,  the 
agricultural  schools,  and  the  folk  High  Schools.  The  type  is  clear  and  readable;  the 
illustrations  excellent.  It  is  full  of  suggestions  for  the  student  of  rural  school  problems 
and  well  deserves  a  place  in  the  teacher's  section  of  the  school  library.  We  are  told 
among  other  things  that  Denmark  (area  15,000  square  miles)  has  twenty  normal  schools; 
that  the  construction  of  rural  schools  is  regulated  by  the  Ministry  of  Education;  that  a 
gymnasium  is  compulsory;  that  the  teacher  is  provided  with  a  tree  home  and  a  garden; 
that  the  playground  is  not  large  but  pupils  are  forbidden  to  remain  indoors  during 
intermission;  that  teachers  seldom  remain  less  than  from  seven  to  ten  years  in  the  same 
community;  that  as  a  rule  rural  teachers  do  not  aspire  to  urban  positions  because  the 
salaries  and  the  conditions  are  entirely  satisfactory;  that  a  good  pension  scheme  is  in 
operation;  that  rural  teachers  are  trained  for  country  life  and  understand  its  needs;  that 
rural  education  tends  to  keep  the  pupils  on  the  land. 

Canadian  Commercial  Correspondence  and  Business  Training,  by  H.  J.  Russell, 
St.  John's  Technical  High  School,  Winnipeg,  295  pages.  The  Macmillan  Co.  of  Canada, 
price  75c.  This  book  supplies  a  long-felt  want  for  a  text  in  business  correspondence 
for  Canadian  High  Schools  and  Collegiate  Institutes.  Teachers  of  English  will  find 
therein  a  well  selected  and  practical  body  of  exercises,  covering  the  whole  field  of  com- 
mercial correspondence,  with  illustrative  material  chosen  from  actual  Canadian  business 
practice.  From  the  technique  of  the  letter  the  student's  attention  is  directed  to  the 
various  kinds  of  business  letters,  as  collection  letters,  circular  letters,  form  letters, 
letters  of  application,  follow-up  letters,  etc.  Chapters  devoted  to  the  recording  and 
filing  of  correspondence  are  included.  Business  organisation,  commercial  law,  banking 
and  advertising  are  treated  in  a  suggestive  way,  affording  an  introduction  to  the  more 
advanced  study  of  these  topics.  The  printing,  binding,  and  mechanical  construction 
ot  the  text  are  so  excellent,  and  its  need  is  so  urgent  at  this  time  that  teachers  of  com- 
mercial classes  throughout  Canada  should  welcome  such  a  book.  .;.  i".  v. 


A  Literature  Lesson  for  Second  Book  Classes 

(Grades  III  and  IV) 


F.    E.    COOMBS,    M.A. 
Faculty    of    Education,   University    of    Toronto 


THE  CHILDREN'S  HOUR. 


Between  the  dark  and  the  daylight, 
When  the  night  is  beginning  to  lower, 

Comes  a  pause  in  the  day's  occupations, 
That  is  known  as  the  children's  hour. 

I  hear  in  the  chamber  above  me 

The  patter  of  little  feet, 
The  sound  of  a  door  that  is  opened, 

And  voices  soft  and  sweet. 

From  my  study  I  see  in  the  lamplight, 
Descending  the  broad  hall  stair. 

Grave  Alice,  and  laughing  Allegra, 
And  Edith  with  golden  hair. 

A  whisper,  and  then  a  silence: 
Yet  I  know  by  their  merry  eyes 

They  are  plotting  and  planning  together 
To  take  me  by  surprise. 

A  sudden  rush  from  the  stairway, 
A  sudden  raid  from  the  hall! 

By  three  doors  left  unguarded 
They  enter  my  castle  wall! 


They  climb  up  into  my  turret 

O'er  the  arms  and  back  of  my  chair; 

If  I  try  to  escape,  they  surround  me; 
They  seem  to  be  everywhere. 

They  almost  devour  me  with  kisses, 
Their  arms  about  me  entwine, 

Till  I  think  of  the  Bishop  of  Bingen 
In  his  Mouse-Tower  on  the  Rhine! 

Do  you  think,  O  blue-eyed  banditti, 
Because  you  have  scaled  the  wall, 

Such  an  old  moustache  as  I  am 
Is  not  a  match  for  you  all! 

I  have  you  fast  in  my  fortress, 
And  will  not  let  you  depart, 

But  put  you  down  into  the  dungeon 
In  the  round-tower  of  my  heart. 

And  there  will  I  keep  you  for  ever. 

Yes,  for  ever  and  a  day, 
Till  the  walls  hall  crumble  to  ruin, 

And  smoulder  in  dust  awav! 


This  poem  should  appeal  to  pupils  of  Form  II,  junior  grade,  since 
the  experience  of  being  taken  captive  by  parental  love  is  one,  we  trust,  that 
is  common  to  all  children. 

Preparation. — (a)  By  Teacher.  Nothing  can  take  the  place  of  the 
teacher's  preparation.  We  cannot  teach  what  we  do  not  know  nor  make 
others  appreciate  what  we  ourselves  do  not  appreciate.  A  close  study 
to  determine  the  central  thought  and  the  way  the  author  has  endeavoured 
to  portray  that  thought  is  the  first  indispensable  essential.  In  this 
lesson,  therefore,  see  the  father's  love  symbolised  in  this  imaginative 
play,  appreciate  the  author's  arrangement  of  details  to  bring  out  this 
idea,  and  above  all  let  the  heart  of  Longfellow  throb  in  you  while  you 
study  and  teach. 
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(b)  By  Pupil.  Sometimes  poems  contain  allusions,  comparisons, 
details,  unfamiliar  to  the  pupil  yet  vital  to  the  appreciation  of  the  poem. 
For  example,  pupils  must  first  become  familiar  with  castles,  outer  walls, 
turrets,  dungeons,  banditti,  round-towers,  before  they  can  enter  into 
the  spirit  of  the  above  selection  in  an  uninterrupted,  unimpeded  way. 
To  give  this  needed  knowledge  the  teacher  may  collect  pictures  and 
tell  stories  of  those  days  of  chivalry  when  a  man's  castle  was  his  fortress. 
These  ideas  could,  subsequently,  be  made  more  definite  by  means  of 
constructive  exercises  and  modelling  in  clay  and  plasticine.  All  this 
work  should  be  done  a  week  or  so  before  the  literature  of  the  selection 
is  taken  and  no  conscious  connection  should  be  made  between  such 
work  and  the  literature  which  is  to  follow.  Give  the  pupils  the  key  to 
the  interpretation  but  allow  them  to  use  the  key  for  themselves. 

Such  remote  preparation  is,  at  times,  most  essential  because  the 
great  value  of  literature  does  not  lie  in  intellectual  nights  and  intellectual 
conquests,  however  shrewd  and  brilliant  they  may  be,  but  in  seeing  a 
common  experience  illuminated  and  beautified  by  an  artistic  poetic 
touch.  In  this  poem,  therefore,  the  literature  does  not  consist  in  ex- 
plaining such  allusions  as  we  have  cited  above  but  in  the  child  seeing 
his  own  life  embodied  therein. 

The  poem  may  be  introduced  by  a  short  talk  with  the  children  about 
the  hour  of  the  day  they  like  best,  why  they  like  it  best,  what 
usually  occurs  during  that  play-hour,  etc.  In  brief,  direct  their  thoughts 
to  their  own  pleasures  of  the  twilight  hour  when  their  fathers  have  time 
to  play  with  them.  In  psychological  language  this  means  bringing  to 
the  focal  point  of  attention  those  experiences  which  lie  basal  to  the  full 
interpretation  and  appreciation  of  the  poem.  In  reality  it  means  shutting 
our  eyes  to  certain  things  that  we  may  see  other  things  the  better. 
This  phase  of  the  preparatory  step  is,  in  my  opinion,  indispensable, 
especially  with  young  children.  In  later  years  when  our  habits  are  more 
or  less  fixed  it  may  not  require  so  much  emphasis,  or  may,  perhaps,  be 
omitted.  But  until  the  habit  is  fairly  well  fixed,  until  the  pupil  more  or 
less  unconsciously  learns  that  real  literary  appreciation  depends  upon 
this  very  attitude  of  mind,  the  teacher  should  guide  the  pupils  into 
these  channels.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  teacher  interprets  the 
poem  for  the  pupil.  It  should  always  be  left  for  the  pupil  to  link  up  his  own 
individual  experiences  with  those  of  the  poem  in  his  own  individual 
way.  It  does  mean,  however,  that  the  teacher  has  so  directed  the 
thought  of  the  pupil  that  he  has  reduced  to  a  minimum  the  possibility 
of  interruption  and  impediment  and  has  increased  to  the  maximum  the 
possibility  and  probability  of  the  child  seeing  his  own  life  mirrored  in 
the  poem. 
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Presentation. — Never  present  without  some  definite  problem 
before  the  class.  Some  stimulating  question  which  has  a  direct  bearing 
upon  the  central  thought  lends  a  purpose  and  vitality  to  both  the  read- 
ing and  the  listening.  For  example,  in  the  above  poem  the  teacher  could 
present  some  such  problem  as  follows:  "I  am  going  to  read  you  a  poem 
which  tells  how  a  poet  used  to  spend  this  twilight-hour  with  his  three 
daughters.  Imagine  that  you  were  in  hiding  some  place  where  you  could 
actually  see  all  their  movements  and  actions.  As  I  read  I  wish  you  to 
decide  the  thing  that  you  are  most  certain  of  regarding  the  relationship 
that  exists  between  the  father  and  his  three  daughters". 

Now  read  or  recite — preferably  recite — the  poem  to  the  class  without 
interruption  and  without  comment.  That  is,  let  them  see  it  in  its  unity 
and  let  each  one  experience  the  joy  of  his  own  discovery.  After  reading, 
the  teacher  should  by  means  of  a  few  well-directed  questions  strike  right 
at  the  heart  of  the  lesson.  For  example:  What  did  the  girls  attempt  to 
do?  Take  their  father  by  surprise.  What  does  their  attack  remind  the 
father  of?  The  Bishop  of  Bingen?  What  feeling  must  have  been  in  the 
girls'  hearts  when  they  acted  thus  towards  their  father?  Love.  Who 
won  in  this  war  of  love?  The  father.  What  are  you  absolutely  certain 
of  regarding  the  relationship  that  exists  among  these  four  people?  Their 
great  love  for  one  another.  Whose  love  was  the  greatest?  The  father's. 
N.B. —  There  should  be  no  attempt  at  this  point  to  press  for  a  formal  state- 
ment of  the  theme.  It  is  sufficient  that  they  have  an  approximate  idea  as  a 
working  basis.  How  many  are  reminded  of  similar  experiences  of  your 
own?  Two  or  three  might  tell  of  these  experiences.  At  this  point  it 
would  be  well  for  the  teacher  to  re-read  the  poem.  I  think  the  present- 
day  tendency  is  to  underestimate  the  part  the  ear  plays  in  the  real 
appreciation  of  literature. 

Detailed  Study. — This  should  not  degenerate  into  a  mechanical 
analysis  of  the  poem  nor  a  series  of  questions  on  the  meaning  of  words 
and  phrases.  It  should,  however,  make  clear  to  the  pupil  how  the 
author  has  arranged  the  details  to  convey  the  intended  idea.  By  skil- 
ful questioning  the  teacher  should  endeavour  to  vitalise  the  rich  imagery 
of  the  poem.  The  following  bare  outline  is  suggestive:  What  was  the 
first  main  picture  that  you  saw?  The  girls  preparing  for  the  raid.  The 
teacher  now  reads  the  first  four  stanzas  while  the  pupils  fill  in  the  details 
of  the  picture.  What  was  the  next  picture  that  you  saw?  The  raid. 
The  teacher  reads  as  above  the  pupils  imaging  the  ideas  not  merely 
seeing  the  words.  What  was  the  last  picture  that  you  saw?  The  father 
taking  the  girls  captive.     Read  as  before. 

The  detailed  study  may  be  completed  by  finding  all  the  possible 
evidences  of  the  love  of  the  girls  for  the  father  and  of  the  father  for  his 
daughters.     This  will  bring  to  their  attention  such  phrases  as:  patter  of 
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little  feet,  voices  soft  and  sweet,  sudden  raid,  castle  wall,  blue-eyed  banditti, 
round  tower  of  my  heart,  devour  with  kisses,  Bishop  of  Bin  gen,  etc.  At 
this^stage  of  the  lesson  the  pupils  could  sum  up  all  the  evidence  and 
give  a  more  formal  statement  of  the  main  thought  of  the  lesson.  The 
noteworthy  thing,  however,  is  that  these  words  and  phrases  will  be 
studied,  not  as  isolated  words  and  phrases,  but,  in  direct  relation  with 
the  central  theme.  They  will  not  be  seen,  therefore,  as  ends  in  them- 
selves but  as  means  to  an  end  viz.,  the  author's  way  of  portraying  the 
thought  of  the  lesson.  This  is  the  only  justification  that  can  ever  be 
given  for  the  study  of  words  and  phrases  in  a  literature  lesson. 

Self-Expression. — There  should  always  be  abundant  means  for 
the  pupils'  assimilation  of  the  poem  through  self-expression.  Encourage 
expression  in  various  forms.  This  poem  lends  itself  admirably  to  drama- 
tisation. The  children  will  enter  whole-heartedly  into  this  "pretending 
game"  and  cannot  but  see  that  this  imaginative  play  symbolises  the 
father's  love  for  his  children.  Almost  endless  suggestion  for  oral  com- 
position is  to  be  found  in  this  lesson,  as  the  children  tell  of  similar  ex- 
periences with  their  own  fathers.  Nor  should  we  forget  the  memorisa- 
tion of  such  a  gem.  Exercises  in  oral  invention  where  children  invent 
stories  to  convey  the  same  idea  are  valuable.  All  these  forms  of  self- 
expression  will  inevitably  lead  to  a  fuller  appreciation  of  the  poem. 


Small  David  drew  the  pictures  oi  a  dog  and  a  rabbit  on  his  slate  and  handed  them 
to  the  teacher  for  inspection.  "How  is  this,  David?"  she  enquired.  'The  rabbit  has 
six  legs  instead  of  four."  "Oh,"  replied  the  little  artist,  "  I  gave  it  two  extra  so  it  could 
get  away  from  the  dog." 


One  day  last  week  George  came  home  from  school  and  said  that  his  class  had  had  a 
geography  examination.  One  question  was,  '  'What  is  a  bay?"  He  said  he  had  for- 
gotten what  the  teacher  had  told  them  it  was,  so,  thinking  of  Toronto  bay,  his  answer 
was,  "A  bay  is  a  body  of  water  surrounded  by  land  with  a  gap  at  each  end". — Toronto 
■Star  Weekly. 


The  teacher  looked  over  her  new  class  and  felt  sure  she  was  going  to  get  along  nicely 
with  the  children,  for  they  all  looked  so  bright. 

"  Now,  Jimmy,"  said  the  teacher,  "let  us  take  the  verb  'to  be'.  What  is  the  past  of 
'is'?" 

"  Was,"  said  Jimmy. 

"Very  good,"  said  the  teacher,  "and  what  is  the  past  of  'be'?" 

"Buzz!"  roared  Jimmie. 


Professor — You  say  you  are  engaged  in  some  original  research.    Upon  what  subject? 

Sophomore — I'm  trying  to  discover  why  the  ink  won't  flow  from  my  fountain  pen 

unless  I  place  it  in  an  upright  position  in  the  pocket  of  a  light  fancy  vest. — Chicago  News. 


Little  Tots'  Corner  for  December 


HELENA  V.   BOOKER 
Wentworth  Public  School,  Hamilton 

CHRISTMAS!  The  glamour  of  fairy-land  hangs  about  the  word 
even  in  these  prosaic  days  when  Santa  Claus  visits  every  depart- 
ment-store, takes  the  children  upon  his  knee,  and  hears  from  their 
own  lips  what  they  would  like  for  Christmas.  Already  the  good  old 
reindeer  are  replaced  by  automobile  or  airship;  but  whatever  his  mode 
of  travel  may  be  the  times  never  become  so  prosaic  that  he  will  fail  to 
make  his  way  into  the  homes  of  the  children,  for  the  child  who  has  never 
known  Santa  Claus  has  missed  part  of  his  heritage. 

The  art  work  for  the  month  may  deal  with  the  Bible  story  of  the 
birth  of  Christ,  and  with  the  visit  of  St.  Nicholas.  Children  may  trace 
and  colour  brown  the  camel  and  the  three  wise  men ;  these  with  the  palm- 
tree  and  a  small  star  may  be  cut  out  and  pasted  on  large  sheets  of  paper, 
(wrapping-paper  will  do)  thus  forming  a  landscape  story.  Similarly  the 
shepherd  and  sheep  may  be  formed  into  another  landscape.  In  this  work 
allow  the  child  to  group  his  figures  as  he  sees  fit.  The  teacher  may 
form  a  large  composite  picture  for  the  wall  by  choosing  some  of  the  best 
work  of  the  children.    Both  the  palm-tree  and  our  own  Christmas  tree 
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Fig.  1  Fig-.  2 

may  be  readily  drawn  freehand  by  the  children  if  the  crayon  or  chalk  is 
held  under  the  hand,  and  the  side  of  the  crayon  is  used  with  a  sideways 
motion  to  and  fro.  The  teacher  may  work  with  the  class  beginning  at 
the  tip  of  the  fir-tree,  and  gradually  widening  out  in  points.  The  sketches 
given  are  simply  to  illustrate  the  motion.  The  large  star  and  bell  may 
be  traced  by  the  pupils,  the  star  coloured  yellow,  the  bell  red.  These 
when  strung  alternately  make  a  pretty  border  for  the  room.  By  folding 
a  long  strip  of  paper  as  in  a  concertina,  opening  out  the  pattern  of  the 
bell,  placing  the  sides  marked  X  on  the  double  folds,  and  cutting,  a 
long  string  of  bells  is  obtained.  The  newspapers  teem  with  pictures  of 
Santa  Claus,  so  that  each  child  may  obtain  one.  When  carefully  cut 
out  and  pasted  on  white  paper  a  little  frame  may  be  made  thus: — fold  the 
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diagonals  of  a  square  of  paper;  from  the  centre  cut  half  way  up  each 
diagonal;  open,  and  fold  back  the  points  thus  made,  leaving  a  space  in 
the  centre  for  the  picture.  The  sleigh  in  the  accompanying  illustration 
may  be  cut  from  paper  4x6;  fold  into  16  as  shown  by  dotted  lines; 
.  -et    »  draw     and      cut     as 

j J  O  v  PIC         roiq  shown  in  heavy  lines. 

ML  J  In  work  of  this  kind 

^f  I  ^f       the     teacher    should 

■C^T--  -^  tt..  ._■  -Tr i  - —  j  —  ^1_  ._  draw  the  dotted  rect- 
angle on  the  board 
and  draw  in  each  line 
with  the  class.  Fasten 
a  string  through  the 
perforations  at  the  front  and  we  have  a  "really  truly  sleigh ".  If  desired 
the  paper  may  be  coloured  before  folding.  From  newspapers,  catalogues 
and  journals  the  children  may  cut  pictures  of  Christmas  presents  which 
they  would  like.  On  the  board  or  on  a  4/  sheet  of  paper  draw  a  large 
Christmas  tree  and  on  it  paste  these  pictures  and  we  have  a  very 
realistic  Christmas  tree.  Again,  each  child  may  draw  a  large  Christmas 
tree  on  paper  and  on  this  paste  presents  for  each  member  of  his 
family.  This  draws  the  child  away  from  the  selfish  side  of  Christmas. 
In  all  pasting  work  a  quick  and  clean  method  of  using  the  paste  is 
to  give  each  child  a  small  quantity  on  a  piece  of  stiff  paper.  These 
may  be  destroyed  when  the  lesson  is  over. 

The    music    for     the    following     Christmas     song    was    composed 
by  Mr.   James  Johnson,   musical 
director  of  the  Hamilton   Public 
Schools. 


Jfr^C- 


^^  g  ,l  r  ^ 


Have  You  Seen  The  Snow- 
flakes. 
Have  you  seen  the  skaters 

Skimming  o'er  the  ice? 
Have  you  made  a  snow-man, 
Tall  and  straight  and  nice? 

Have  you  seen  St.  Nicholas 

With  his  heavy  pack, 
Sliding  down  the  chimney? 

In  a  trice  he's  back. 

Have  you  seen  the  good  things, 
Dolls  and  games  and  toys, 

Which  he  leaves  behind  him 
For  good  girls  and  boys? 
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The  Christmas  Story. 

1.  Long,  long  ago,  before  your  fathers  and  mothers  or  even  your 
grandfathers  and  grandmothers  were  born,  and  even  long  before  that, 
there  was  a  man  named  Joseph  and  his  wife  named  Mary  living  in  a 
country,  far,  far  away  to  the  east.  In  those  days  the  people  could  not 
pay  their  taxes  at  the  city  hall  as  we  do  in  cities  here.  They  could  not 
send  them  by  letter  for  there  were  no  postmen.  They  could  not  travel 
by  train  nor  street-car  for  there  were  no  trains  nor  street-cars.  They 
could  not  even  go  in  an  automobile  or  buggy  because  there  were  none. 
So  every  man  had  to  walk,  or  ride  on  a  donkey  or  camel  to  the  city  to 
which  his  own  people  belonged  and  pay  his  taxes  there.  Joseph  and 
Mary  set  out  riding  on  donkeys  to  go  up  to  Joseph's  city  which  was 
Bethlehem.  The  country  they  rode  through  did  not  look  like  our 
country.  Although  it  was  the  middle  of  winter  there  was  no  snow. 
The  air  was  warm,  the  grass  green.  Instead  of  maple  and  chestnut  trees, 
apple  and  pear  orchards,  they  passed  date  and  fig  trees,  palm  trees  and 
olive  trees,  and  not  many  of  these  either  for  trees  are  not  plentiful  there. 
There  would  be  great  stretches  of  country  very  bare  and  empty,  with 
little  hills  rising  here  and  there,  and  in  some  places  it  would  be  very 
hot  and  dusty.  On  the  way  they  met  crowds  of  people  all  travelling  to 
some  city  to  pay  their  taxes.  Many  were  going  the  same  way  as  Joseph 
and  Mary,  and  as  they  got  near  to  Bethlehem  there  was  a  great  proces- 
sion of  people  coming  in  from  all  directions We  like  to  keep  our 

birthdays  each  year,  and  so  on  Christmas  each  year  we  keep  the  birth- 
day of  Jesus,  the  little  child  God  sent  into  the  world,  to  the  manger  at 
Bethlehem,  many,  many  years  ago. 

2.  I  have  told  you  that  the  country  where  Jesus  was  born  was  a 
warm  country  where  they  never  have  any  snow  or  ice,  and  where  it  is 
almost  like  summer  all  the  year  long.  Here  in  our  country  when  winter 
is  coming  on  the  farmer  has  to  put  his  sheep  and  cattle  into  warm  barns, 
and  they  cannot  go  out  into  the  fields  until  the  spring  comes  again.  But 
in  the  country  of  Palestine  where  Jesus  was  born  the  sheep  and  cattle 
could  stay  out  in  the  fields  night  and  day,  winter  and  summer.  But 
they  could  not  stay  alone  because  there  were  wild  animals,  wolves  and 
bears,  which  would  attack  and  kill  the  sheep  if  they  were  not  guarded. 
So  the  shepherds  used  to  stay  with  the  flocks  night  and  day,  watching 
them,  keeping  them  together,  finding  nice  grassy  places  for  them  to  feed 
in  and  clean  streams  where  they  could  drink.  Often  the  shepherds 
would  be  away  for  days  together,  carrying  enough  food  with  them  when 
they  started  out.  When  night  came  some  would  watch  the  flocks  while 
others  would  wrap  their  long  cloaks  about  them  and  lie  down  on  the 
grass  to  sleep So  they  went  about  the  country  telling  everyone 
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they  met  about  the  wonderful  baby  who  was  born  at  Bethlehem,  and 
of  whose  birth  the  angels  had  told  them. 

3.  On  the  night  of  Jesus'  birth,  when  the  angels  appeared  to  the 
shepherds  in  the  fields,  there  were  three  wise  men  travelling  over  a  dusty 
desert  road.     In  the  desert  camels  are  the  only  animals  which  can  travel 

well,  because  the  sand  is  so  deep Over  the  stable  the  star  stopped, 

so  the  wise  men  went  in  and  found  the  baby  Jesus  with  Joseph  and  Mary. 
They  were  very  glad,  for  they  knew  that  He  was  the  little  Christ  child 
who  had  been  promised,  so  they  opened  their  bags  and  gave  Him  beauti- 
ful presents,  gold,  sweet  herbs,  spices  and  perfumes.  These  were  the  first 
Christmas  presents,  but  ever  since  then  we  have  been  giving  each  other 
presents  at  Christmas  time. 


Book  Reviews 

Nelson's  History  of  the  War  by  John  Buchan.  Thomas  Nelson  &  Sons,  Toronto. 
This  history  is  issued  in  monthly  volumes  at  35  cents  each.  Volume  VII  (the  one  under 
review)  deals  with  the  period  "from  the  second  battle  of  Ypres  to  the  beginning  of  the 
Italian  campaign".  Nelsons  have  been  very  enterprising  in  furnishing  information  on 
the  present  war;  their  History  of  the  War  is  an  excellent  guide  for  the  teacher  and  their 
Children's  Story  of  the  War,  also  issued  monthly,  (and  recommended  by  the  Ontario 
Department  of  Education),  gives  the  pupils  the  narrative  of  the  great  struggle  in 
language  they  can  understand. 

On  the  Writing  of  English  by  George  Townsend  Warner,  M.A.  London,  Blackie 
&  Son,  1915.  Page  XI+158.  Price  3s.  6d.  This  is  a  very  unusual  book  on  com- 
position. Addressed  to  boys  by  a  man  who  seems  to  understand  them  thoroughly,  it 
has  been  made  so  attractive  that  the  brighter  boys  of  a  High  School  class  will  ask  for 
the  privilege  of  taking  it  home  to  read.  The  author  attempts  to  lay  down  only  a  few 
of  the  very  important  principles  of  composition,  but  he  makes  them  very  clear,  and 
illustrates  them  in  an  exceedingly  interesting  manner.  In  an  appendix,  he  puts  sample 
paragraphs  from  a  dozen  well-known  authors.  This  is  a  valuable  book  for  the  teacher 
of   English   Composition.  G.   M.   j. 

The  Pet  Book,  by  Anna  Botsford  Comstock,  310  pages.  Published  by  the  Comstock 
Publishing  Company,  Ithaca,  N.Y.,  price  $2.50.  The  teachers  of  nature  study  owe 
Mrs.  Comstock  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  the  very  valuable  literature  she  has  supplied  on 
this  subject.  A  couple  of  years  ago  she  issued  the  "  Handbook  of  Nature  Study"  which 
has  become  the  one  book  indispensable  to  every  teacher  of  the  subject,  and  now  comes 
this  other  magnificent  volume  on  pet  animals,  which  is  very  valuable  also.  This  volume 
tells  the  teacher  just  the  facts  she  desires  to  know  about  most  of  the  animals  that  one 
would  wish  to  keep  alive  in  school  tor  study  purposes,  and  also  all  the  pets  a  boy  or 
girl  would  be  likely  to  keep  at  home.  This  volume  does  not  ask  questions  about  these 
animals,  like  other  nature  study  books,  but  states  the  very  facts  that  it  is  frequently 
impossible  for  the  teacher  to  find.  All  the  domestic  animals,  the  fox,  monkey,  rabbit, 
squirrel,  chipmunk,  canary,  parrot,  crow,  owl,  pigeon,  fish,  frog,  turtle,  crayfish  and 
many  others  are  fully  discussed.  The  characteristics  and  method  of  training  of  the 
animals  are  fully  described,  also  their  most  suitable  food  and  the  best  kind  ot  house  or 
tenarium  for  their  comfort.  It  is  beautifully  illustrated  by  many  pictures  reproduced 
from  photographs.  Not  only  is  it  an  excellent  book  for  the  school  library,  but  it  would 
make  a  fine  Christmas  present  for  a  boy  or  girl.  G.  a.  c. 


War  Maps  and  How  to  Study  them 

G.    A.    CORNISH,    B.A. 

Faculty  of  Education,  University  of  Toronto 

THE  eastern  front  has  now  become  fixed  for  the  winter,  in  all  proba- 
bility, and  it  is  possible  to  give  its  position  at  different  periods 
during  the  last  six  months  and  these  can  be  marked  in  on  the 
Daily  Telegraph  War  Map  No.  5  in  the  method  already  described  in 
The  School.  The  positions  at  the  beginnings  of  each  month  will  be 
given. 

May  1.  It  started  on  the  Baltic  south  of  Libau,  then  curved  just 
east  of  the  boundary  through  Suvalki,  Augustovo,  west  of  Ossovetz, 
west  of  Prasnysz,  East  of  Plock,  through  Skiernivice,  Rawa,  Pinczov, 
west  of  Gorlice,  south  of  Carpathians,  through  Uszok  Pass  straight  east 
through  Stanislau  and  along  the  Dneister  river. 

June  1.  Libau,  then  along  the  May  1  line  to  Rawa  then  south-east 
through  Sandomir,  Jaroslau,  Stryg  and  along  the  Pruth  river. 

July  1.  From  north  of  Libau  through  Shavli,  Subotsh,  then  along 
the  May  1st  line  to  Rawa,  then  east  through  Radom,  to  Sokal,  then 
south  to  the  west  of  Tarnopol. 

August  1.  Starting  at  the  Gulf  of  Riga,  through  Mitau,  Kowask, 
west  of  Kovno,  just  east  of  Suvalki,  through  Augustovo,  west  of  Ossovetz, 
through  Ostroleka,  west  of  Novo  Georgievsk,  turning  east  through 
Ivangorod,  north  of  Lubin  and  Cholm,  through  Vladimir- Volynski,  and 
Sokal,  east  of  Lemberg  and  along  the  Dneister  river. 

September  1.  West  of  Mitau,  Friedrichstadt,  west  of  Dvinsk, 
through  Volkomir,  east  of  Olita,  west  of  Grodno,  east  of  Bjelostok,  east 
of  Brest  Litovsk,  through  Kovel,  west  of  Dubno,  just  west  of  Tarnopol 
and  along  the  Dneister  river. 

Present  Line.  It  starts  on  the  Gulf  of  Riga  passes  east  of  Mitau, 
through  Fredrichstadt,  follows  just  west  of  Dvina  river  to  near  Dvinsk, 
then  south  through  Vidzy,  just  west  of  Vileika,  through  Smorgon,  just 
east  of  Novogrodek,  east  of  Baranovitche,  through  Lipsk,  along  Oginski 
canal  to  Pinsk,  turns  south  west  along  the  River  Pripet  through  Lub- 
rezeff  then  south  east  through  Ratalovka,  straight  south  west  of  Rovno, 
east  of  Dubno  and  along  the  Stripa  River. 

The  Persian  Gulf  Campaign.  Daily  Telegraph  War  Map  Number  6. 
The  British  have  now  taken  Kut  el  Amara  on  the  river  Tigris  and  will 
probably  be  in  Bagdad  before  this  is  published.  On  the  Euphrates  they 
took  Nasiriyeh  (not  marked  on  map)  which  is  about  twenty  miles  west 
of  Suk-esh-Sheyuk. 

There   has  been   no   marked   change  on  the  west  front  during  the 

summer  and  autumn. 
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G.  A.  CORNISH,  B.A., 
Faculty  of  Education,  University  of  Toronto 

Observations  to  be  made  by  the  Pupils. — Observe  a  pigeon  or  a 
sparrow  as  it  rises  from  the  ground.  Does  it  jump  up?  What  is  the 
position  of  the  head  and  neck  when  it  rises?  What  is  the  position  of  the 
tail?  Is  the  tail  spread?  Does  the  wing  on  the  first  down  stroke  touch 
the  ground?  Why  would  it  not  be  harmful  for  the  bird  if  the  wing  did 
strike  the  ground?  In  rising  is  there  any  resemblance  between  the 
slope  of  the  body  and  that  of  a  kite  when  the  latter  rises  in  the  air. 

Observe  the  motion  of  the  wings  of  a  bird.  Are  both  moved  together 
or  alternately?  In  which  case  are  they  more  outstretched  on  the  down- 
stroke  or  on  the  up-stroke?  What  is  the  position  of  the  head  and  neck 
of  a  pigeon  or  sparrow  during  flight?  Make  a  list  of  all  the  birds  you 
are  able  to  observe  whose  head  and  neck  have  a  similar  position  during 
flight.  Notice  any  that  carry  the  head  differently.  Observe  the  position 
of  the  feet  of  the  pigeon,  sparrow  and  crow  during  flight.  What  birds' 
wings  make  a  noise  during  flight? 

Observe  a  bird  during  flight  and  notice  how  it  is  able  to  turn  to  the 
right  or  left.  Is  its  body  horizontal  while  turning  a  curve?  What  organ 
does  it  use  to  direct  it  higher  or  lower? 

Observe  which  has  the  steadier  flight  a  sparrow  or  a  pigeon?  Which 
moves  its  wings  steadily  and  regularly?  Which  intermittently?  Show 
how  this  difference  of  wing  movement  affects  the  steadiness  of  flight. 
How  does  the  flight  of  a  swallow  or  of  a  gull  differ  from  either? 

Observe  a  pigeon  during  flight  to  see  the  shape  of  the  wings.  On 
which  side  are  they  concave?  On  which  are  they  convex?  What  ad- 
vantage is  this  for  flight?  Are  the  feathers  close  together,  not  leaving 
any  slits  toward  the  tips?  Examine  the  position  of  the  feathers  of  the 
wings  of  a  crow  during  flight  to  see  whether  there  are  any  slits  between 
them  towards  the  tips. 

Observations  to  be  made  on  a  plucked  fowl  at  home. — Are  the  wings 

attached  nearer  the  upper  or  the  lower  side  of  the  body?      Is  this  an 

advantage  in   making    the   bird  stable  during  flight?      Are   the  wings 

attached  nearer  the  front  or  the  back  of  the  fowl  ?    Explain  the  advantage 

of  this  in  flying.     Compare  a  bird  in  these  two  respects  with  an  air-ship 

and  an  aeroplane.     Does  the  wing  of  a  bird  naturally  lie  stretched  out 

or  folded?     Pull  the  wing  of  a  plucked  fowl  straight  out  and  let  it  go. 

Does  it  fold  up  of  its  own  accord?    What  advantage  is  this  to  the  bird 

during  flight. 
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Save  the  bones  of  a  fowl  from  the  table.  Examine  the  wing  bones. 
Compare  them  with  the  bones  in  your  arm.  Is  there  a  long  bone  in  the 
upper  part  like  the  bone  in  your  upper  arm?  Feel  your  arm  from  the 
elbow  to  the  wrist  to  find  how  many  bones  there  are  in  it.  Find  the 
same  bones  in  the  corresponding  part  of  the  fowl.  How  do  they  differ 
from  yours.  Are  there  any  signs  of  hand  and  finger  bones  in  the  bird's 
wing?  How  many  fingers  are  represented?  Break  a  chicken  bone  across 
and  compare  its  cavity  in  relative  size  with,  say,  the  marrow-bone  in 
a  beaf-steak.  Examine  the  socket  into  which  the  upper  wing-bone  sets. 
Does  it  allow  motion  in  every  direction?  Do  the  bones  to  which  it  is 
attached  give  a  solidly  fixed  pivot  for  it  to  turn  about.  How  is  this 
solidity  obtained?  Describe  the  breast-bone.  How  does  it  compare  in 
size  with  the  human  breast-bone?  What  fits  against  the  underside  of 
this  breast-bone?  Is  this  flesh  a  muscle?  Is  the  breast  muscle  the 
largest  on  the  body?  Has  a  dog,  cat  or  man  such  a  strongly  developed 
breast  muscle?     What  do  you  think  is  its  use? 

When  a  fowl  or  better  a  duck  is  being  dressed  examine  the  abdominal 
cavity  when  it  is  first  opened  and  before  any  organ  is  disturbed  to  see 
whether  great  transparent  bladder-like  air-cells  are  present.  See  whether 
smaller  ones  are  present  just  under  the  skin.  Would  these  assist  the  bird 
in  flying?     If  so,  how? 

Information  for  the  Teacher. — A  bird  on  the  ground  when  it 
wishes  to  rise  stretches  its  head  obliquely  upward,  spreads  its  tail  in 
the  same  plane  and  gives  a  spring  obliquely  forward.  At  the  same  time 
it  brings  its  wings  down  and  then  up  again.  The  leap  has  carried  it  so 
far  off  the  surface  that  the  wings  on  the  first  down  stroke  do  not  come 
in  contact  with  the  ground  for  such  action  would  soon  injure  the  tips 
which  are  of  great  importance  in  flying.  The  oblique  slope  of  head, 
neck,  body  and  spread  tail  causes  it  to  slide  upward  like  a  kite,  while 
the  bird  is  being  propelled  forward  by  the  rapid  strokes  of  its  wings.  A 
swallow  on  a  wire  does  not  leap  upward  but  merely  drops  from  its  posi- 
tion and  at  the  same  instant  uses  its  wings. 

The  actual  motions  of  the  wings  of  a  bird  while  in  flight  are  some- 
what difficult  to  observe  on  account  of  the  rapidity  of  movement.  They 
both  move  up  and  down  together  and  it  is  the  down  stroke  that  pro- 
duces the  motive  power.  On  the  down  stroke  (Fig.  1)  the  wing  is  well 
extended  and-  concave  below  so  that  the  air  strikes  it  and  slides  out 
behind  thus  sending  the  bird  forward.  On  the  up  stroke  the  wing  is 
relaxed  and  partly  folded  so  as  to  offer  little  resistance  and  no  motive 
power  is  given  to  the  bird  during  this  part  of  the  stroke.  If  a  dressed 
bird  is  examined  the  wings  are  found  naturally  to  assume  the  folded 
position,  and  if  one  is  stretched  out  it  at  once  springs  back  to  the  folded 
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position.  This  is  due  to  certain  tendons  that  are  put  on  the  stretch 
when  the  wing  is  extended.  This  is  of  great  importance  to  the  bird 
during  its  flight.  The  down  stroke  requires  great  muscular  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  bird,  but  on  the  up  stroke  the  wing  is  drawn  up  largely 
by  the  stretched  tendons,  though  a  small  muscular  effort  is  required. 
Thus  while  in  flight  the  great  muscles  used  in  flying  are  at  rest  for  half 
the  time;  otherwise  the  muscular  effort  would  soon  produce  fatigue. 

During  flight  the  bird  is  in  such  a  position  as  to  offer  as  little  resistance 
as  possible  to  the  air.  The  head  is  extended  forward  in  line  with  the 
body  and  the  feet  are  usually  extended  backward  behind  the  body,  the 
toes  being  drawn  close  together.  The  feathers  of  all  the  front  part  of  the 
body  slope  backward  in  such  a  manner  as  to  allow  the  air  to  slide  over 
them  with  the  least  possible  friction.  There  is  not  an  angle  or  slope  in 
the  whole  front  part  of  the  body  which  does  not  allow  the  air  to   slip 


(From  Marey.) 
Fig.  1 

From  A  Dictionary  of  Birds  by  Alfred  Newton. 


A.  &  C.  Black,  London. 


past  with  little  resistance.  Some  of  the  herons  do  not  extend  the  head 
straight  forward  but  have  it  bent  in  an  S-like  fold.  This  is  pro- 
bably due  to  the  fact  that  the  extremely  long  neck  would  bring  the 
head  so  far  forward  that  the  equilibrium  of  the  body  would  be  disturbed. 
It  is  very  important  that  the  bird  during  flight  should  possess  great 
stability.  We  know  that  aeroplanes  meet  in  the  upper  air  what  are 
called  "pockets",  which  tend  to  whirl  the  machine  in  various  direc- 
tions and  very  frequently  upset  it.  Birds  must  meet  the  same  conditions 
and  have  adaptations  to  prevent  accidents.  The  main  weight  of  the 
body  is  far  behind  the  point  of  attachment  of  the  wings.  This  gives  sta- 
bility to  any  body  moving  swiftly  forward.  A  boat  that  was  heavier 
forward  than  aft  would  be  very  awkward.  It  will  be  noticed  also  that 
an  aeroplane  resembles  a  bird  in  this  respect  also,  for  the  centre  of  gravity 
is  always  located  well  behind  the  centre.  Again  the  wings  are  attached 
to  the  upper  part  of  the  body  so  that  the  main  weight  hangs  well  below 
the  point  of  suspension.  All  airships  and  aeroplanes  imitate  birds  in 
this  respect  also.     A  top-heavy  machine  would  soon  meet  disaster,  and 
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when  we  watch  a  bird  buffeting  successfully  the  most  tortuous  winds 
we  see  how  stable  the  body  is,  owing  to  the  point  of  attachment  of  the 
wings  being  well  up  and  forward  on  the  body. 

Some  birds  of  long  flight  move  the  wings  steadily  at  an  even  rate  and 
move  forward  in  a  bee-line.  Such  are  the  ducks  and  pigeons.  Others 
like  the  sparrows  and  woodpeckers,  which  are  short  fliers,  move  jerkily 
up  and  down.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  move  their  wings  for 
a  time  when  they  move  upward  and  then  they  hold  their  wings  by  their 


Fig-.  2. 

Wing  of  bird  and  human  arm 
(From  The  Bird  by  C  W.  Beebe:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New  York). 

sides  when  they  slide  obliquely  downward.  Such  birds  are  usually  short 
fliers,  though  during  the  migration  period  they  are  able  to  fly  very  long 
distances.  The  swallows  and  the  gulls  possess  the  power  of  gliding. 
Then  the  outstretched  wings  act  as  sails  and  carry  them  long  distances 
without  a  single  flap.  Only  birds  with  long,  pointed  wings  possess  this 
power. 

Birds  are  able  to  direct  their  course  with  the  utmost  precision.  A 
sand-swallow  can  dart  into  its  burrow  in  the  cliff  without  a  moment's 
hesitation  and  with  unerring  aim.  The  dexterity  with  which  an  insecti- 
vorous bird  will  pursue  a  butterfly  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  mechanical 
perfection  of  the  steering  apparatus.  The  wings  are  very  important  in 
this  respect;  to  make  a  sudden  turn  to  the  right  the  left  wing  is  lowered 
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the  upper  is  raised  as  can  easily  be  observed  during  the  gyrations  of 
the  swallow;  but  the  head  and  tail  also  play  their  part.  The  tail  plays 
a  still  more  important  role  in  the  changing  of  the  vertical  direction. 
In  ascending  and  descending  the  tail  is  spread  and  directed  at  different 
angles. 
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Fig-.  3. 

Upper  is  skeleton  of  bird's  wing.     Lower  is  skeleton  of  human  hand. 
(From  The  Bird  by  C  W.  Beebe:  Henry  Holt  &  Co. ,  New  York). 

The  structure  of  the  wing  is  very  similar  to  that  of  our  arm  as  can 
easily  be  observed  by  an  examination  of  the  skeleton  (Figs.  2  and  3).  There 
is  the  powerful  bone  of  the  arm,  and  the  two  strong  bones  of  the  forearm 
joined  rigidly  together.  The  hand  bones  are  greatly  prolonged  and  more 
completely  joined  together  than  in  the  human  hand  in  order  to  give  a 
longer  and  more  rigid  surface  for  the  attachment  of  feathers.     It  has  a 
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shallow  ball-and-socket  joint  that  gives  it  the  utmost  freedom  of  move- 
ment in  any  direction.  This  pivot  on  which  it  moves  is  formed  by  the 
union  of  three  powerful  bones  that  make  the  foundation  o:  the  wing  firm 
and  rigid. 

The  most  remarkable  feature  about  the  skeleton  of  the  bird  is  the 
breastbone  which  in  man  is  a  narrow  rod-like  series  of  bones.  In  the 
bird  it  is  a  broad  plate  lying  on  the  under  surface  of  the  body  and  along 
the  middle  of  it  runs  a  prominent  projecting  ridge.  In  the  angle  formed 
on  each  side  lies  the  massive  muscle  that  pulls  the  wing  down  and  hence 
this  muscle  is  the  motive  power  of  the  whole  bird.  The  broad  breastbone 
gives  a  good  surface  for  attachment  of  one  end  of  the  muscle,  the  other 
being  attached  to  the  base  of  the  wing.  When  the  muscle  shortens  in 
contraction  the  wing  is  pulled  down. 

The  bones  of  a  bird  are  hollow,  lacking  marrow,  and  in  this  respect 
they  differ  from  the  bones  of  other  animals.  This  leaves  them  with  the 
requisite  strength  but  adds  considerably  to  their  lightness,  and  of  course 
the  lighter  the  weight  to  be  carried  the  more  easy  the  flight.  The  im- 
portance of  this  characteristic  must  not  be  overestimated,  however. 
Most  birds  can  fly  with  the  greatest  ease  even  when  carrying  a  very 
considerable  weight.  If  the  wing  bone  of  a  bird  is  broken  the  bird  is 
able  to  breathe  through  the  fracture  even  if  its  windpipe  is  closed.  This 
shows  that  the  hollows  of  the  bones  are  connected  with  the  lungs  and 
probably  the  hollow  bones  are  closely  related  with  the  process  of  respir- 
ation. The  body  cavity  is  filled  with  large  air-sacs  that  are  supposed  by 
some  to  be  of  great  value  in  buoying  the  body  up  during  flight;  but  this 
is  certainly  a  mistake,  for  such  a  sac  could  only  buoy  it  up  if  it  caused 
the  body  to  swell  up  and  displace  more  air  and  then  its  buoyant  force 
would  be  very  small  indeed  unless  the  internal  temperature  of  the  bird 
and  the  temperature  of  the  air  were  greatly  different.  If  the  air-sacs 
were  filled  with  hydrogen  and  attached  to  the  outside  of  the  body  it 
would  be  quite  different — then  they  would  be  true  buoyant  organs. 
Theyjare  probably  more  important  as  aids  to  respiration  or  in  giving 
stability  to  the  body,  but  in  just  what  manner  is  by  no  means  certain. 


"  Do  animals  possess  the  sentiment  of  affection?"  asked  the  teacher. 

"Yes,  ma'am,  almost  always." 

"Correct,"  said  the  teacher.  Turning  to  young  Harold:  "And  now  tell  me  what 
animal  has  the  greatest  natural  fondness  for  man?" 

With  but  a  slight  pause  the  little  fellow  answered:  "Woman." — American  School 
Board  Journal. 


Teacher — What  lessons  do  we  learn  from  the  attack  on  the  Dardanelles? 
Prize  Scholar — That  a  strait  beats  three  kings,  Dad  says. — Judge. 


Studies  in  Literature 

O.  J.  STEVENSON,  MA.,  D.  Paed. 

Normal  School,  Toronto. 

[Note: — The  following  are  intended  merely  as  appreciations  of  certain  well-known 
poems,  and  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  indicate  methods  of  teaching.  From  time  to 
time,  studies  of  poems  from  the  Readers  or  from  the  prescribed  literature  will  be 
included.] 

LEAD,  KINDLY  LIGHT. 
Lead,  kindly  Light,  amid  th'  encircling  gloom, 

Lead  Thou  me  on; 
The  night  is  dark,  and  I  am  far  from  home, 

Lead  Thou  me  on. 
Keep  Thou  my  feet;  I  do  not  ask  to  see 
The  distant  scene;  one  step  enough  for  me. 

I  was  not  ever  thus,  nor  prayed  that  Thou 

Shouldst  lead  me  on; 
I  loved  to  choose  and  see  my  path;  but  now 

Lead  Thou  me  on. 
I  loved  the  garish  day;  and,  spite  of  fears, 
Pride  ruled  my  will:  remember  not  past  years. 

So  long  Thy  power  hath  blest  me,  sure  it  still 

Will  lead  me  on 
O'er  moor  and  fen,  o'er  crag  and  torrent,  till 

The  night  is  gone, 
And  with  the  morn  those  angel  faces  smile, 
Which  I  have  loved  long  since,  and  lost  a  while. 

Newman. 

Lead,  Kindly  Light  was  written  by  Newman  under  rather  unusual 
circumstances.  In  December,  1832,  in  company  with  a  friend,  he  had 
taken  a  trip  to  the  south  of  Europe,  and  in  the  following  May  he  set  sail 
from  Palermo  to  Marseilles,  on  his  return  to  England.  The  boat  was 
becalmed  for  a  week  in  the  Mediterranean  and  it  was  during  this  time 
that  Lead,  Kindly  Light  was  written.  For  some  time  previous  to  this 
Newman  had  been  in  a  despondent  state  of  mind,  chiefly  owing  to  con- 
ditions in  church  and  state  of  which  he  did  not  approve;  but  before 
deciding  to  return,  he  had  become  firmly  convinced  that  he  had  a  great 
work  to  do,  a  mission  to  perform,  in  England. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  in  Lead,  Kindly  Light,  he  expresses  his  own 
personal  feeling  at  this  time,  the  feeling  that  in  going  back  to  England 
he  was  about  to  engage  in  a  struggle,  the  outcome  of  which  he  could  not 
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see,  and  for  which  he  needed  the  strength  and  guidance  of  the  divine 
spirit.  And  so  he  likens  his  own  condition  to  that  of  the  lonely  traveller 
who  is  far  from  home  and  who  has  been  overtaken  by  darkness.  His 
path  is  beset  with  dangers.  Before  him  lies  the  barren  moor,  the  fen, 
the  rough  crag  and  the  roaring  mountain  torrent,  which  he  must  cross 
before  'the  night  is  gone'.  But  with  the  morning  light  he  hopes  to 
reach  the  end  of  his  journey  and  be  welcomed  home  again  by  loving 
friends.  Even  when  the  sun  was  shining  he  was  not  without  fear,  but 
he  was  too  proud  and  too  self-willed  to  ask  for  help  to  guide  him  on  his 
way;  but  now  that  the  darkness  has  fallen  and  every  step  is  fraught 
with  danger  he  feels  the  need  of  guidance,  and  he  gives  himself  over 
humbly  to  his  guide  whose  "kindly  light"  will  lead  him  safely  step  by 
step  upon  his  way. 

When  Lead,  Kindly  Light  was  written  it  was  not  intended  for  use 
as  a  hymn ;  but  it  was  set  to  beautiful  music  and  is  now  a  favorite  hymn 
among  worshippers  of  every  creed.  The  reason  why  it  appeals  to  so 
many  classes  of  people  is  no  doubt  because  it  expresses  the  fears  and 
longings,  the  sense  of  weakness  and  the  need  of  guidance  which  is  com- 
mon to  us  all.  The  mood  of  the  poem  is  the  mood  of  one  who  feels  that 
the  world  about  him  is  dark  and  that  his  path  is  beset  with  difficulties 
and  who  feels  the  need  of  the  divine  light — the  "kindly  light"  of  the 
poem  to  lead  him  and  guide  him  on  his  way;  and  the  figure  of  the  poem 
is  so  simple  and  the  form  and  the  music  are  so  beautiful  that  the  wor- 
shipper finds  in  it  the  language  of  his  own  heart. 

The  most  beautiful  tune  to  which  the  hymn  is  sung  is  Lux  Benigna, 
which  is  said  to  have  taken  form  in  the  mind  of  the  composer,  Rev. 
John  B.  Dykes,  as  he  was  walking  through  the  busy  thoroughfare  of  The 
Strand. 

When  the  hymn  first  appeared  it  was  called  The  Pillar  of  the  Cloud, 
because  it  was  in  a  pillar  of  a  cloud  that  the  Lord  went  before  the  children 
of  Israel  when  He  led  them  out  of  the  wilderness. 

"And  the  Lord  went  before  them  by  day  in  a  pillar  of  a  cloud  to  lead 
them  the  way,  and  by  night  in  a  pillar  of  fire,  to  go  by  day  and  night.  He 
took  not  away  the  pillar  of  the  cloud  by  day,  nor  the  pillar  of  fire  by  night, 
from  before  the  people." 

TEACHING  NOTES— FIRST  LESSON. 

THORNTON    MUSTARD 

Normal  Model  School,  Toronto 

Preparation. — Remarks  by  the  teacher  about  travelling  at  night  in 
a  rough  and  dangerous  country,  and  the  need  of  a  light  to  guide  one's 
feet  aright. 
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Presentation. — Stanza  I  read  from  the  blackboard  by  the  teacher, 
pupils  following  with  the  eye.  The  other  stanzas  are  covered  and  pre- 
sented as  the  lesson  progresses. 

Discussion. — The  teacher  gets  from  the  pupils  an  outline  of  the 
apparent  meaning  of  each  stanza  and  places  it  on  the  board. 

Interpretation. — Teacher  presents  or  describes  the  painting  "Lead, 
Kindly  Light"  in  the  'Famous  Hymn"  series,  developing  the  true 
meaning  of  Light.  With  this  as  a  key  the  real  meaning  of  the  poem  is 
worked  out  by  the  pupils  and  placed  on  the  board  by  the  teacher, 
paralleling  the  former  outline,  which  is  then  erased. 

Summary. — This  new  outline  is  then  condensed  into  three  phrases 
under  a  heading. 

Details. — The  significance  of  certain  words  and  phrases  is  hinted  at, 
but  fuller  discussion  is  reserved  for  the  Second  Lesson. 

Conclusion. — Poem  is  read  thoughtfully  by  teacher  or  volunteer 
pupil. 


BLACKBOARD  SUMMARY 


Apparent  Meaning 

Words     of         A  traveller  through  the 

Stanza  I        country    calls    upon    his 

light      to      guide      him 

through      the      darkness 

step  by  step  to  his  home. 


Real  Meaning 

A  traveller  through  life 

calls  upon  Christ  to  guide 

him  through  the  shadows 

step  by  step  to  Heaven. 


A  Prayer 
For     Guidance  in 
the  Present 


Words  of           He  admits  that  in  the  He    confesses    that    in 
Stanza  II       bright    sunshine    he    de-  the   pride  of  life  he  de- 
spised his  light  but  hopes  spised   Christ  but   hopes 
it  will  forget.  He  will  forgive. 


For     Forgiveness 
of  the  Past 


Words  of  Now  he  feels  sure  his 

Stanza  III  light  will  continue  to  lead 
him  past  the  dangerous 
places  until  in  the  morn- 
ing he  reach  home  and 
loved  ones  awaiting  him. 


Now  he  trusts  that 
Christ  will  continue  to 
lead  him  through  the 
temptations  of  life  until 
in  the  New  Day  he  reach 
Heaven  and  loved  ones 
gone  before. 


For  Trust  for  the 

Future 


"COME  NOT,  WHEN  I  AM  DEAD." 

Come  not,  when  I  am  dead, 

To  drop  thy  foolish  tears  upon  my  grave, 
To  trample  round  my  fallen  head, 

And  vex  the  unhappy  dust  thou  would'st  not  save. 
There  let  the  wind  sweep  and  the  plover  cry: 
But  thou,  go  by. 
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Child,  if  it  were  thine  error  or  thy  crime 

I  care  no  longer,  being  all  unblest: 
Wed  whom  thou  wilt,  but  I  am  sick  of  Time, 

And  I  desire  to  rest. 
Pass  on,  weak  heart,  and  leave  me  where  I  lie: 
Go  by,  go  by. 
This  poem  does  not  contain  a  story,  but  only  suggestions  of  a  story 
which  the  reader  may  piece  together  in  a  number  of  different  ways. 
The  speaker  is  evidently  an  unhappy  old  man  who  is   reproaching  his 
daughter  because  she  will  not  marry  a  man  of  his  choosing.     He  has 
evidently  met  with  misfortune,  perhaps  through  his  own  wrong-doing, 
for  he  speaks  of  himself  as  "unhappy"  and  "unblest".    His  daughter's 
marriage  to  a  rich  and  titled  suitor  might  yet  save  his  wealth  and  his 
good  name,  but  she  is  determined  to  marry  only  the  lover  of  her  choice. 
In  the  father's  reproach  there  is  a  mingling  of  sadness  and  grief,— 
with  a  note  of  selfish  pride  running  through  it  all.     He  says  in  effect  to 
his  daughter:  "You  are  responsible  for  my  downfall,  and  when  it  is  too 
late  you  will  bitterly  regret  your  wrong-doing.     But  since  you  will  not 
save  me  now,  your  foolish  tears,  when  I  am  dead,  will  only  vex  my 
spirit  and  disturb  my  rest". 

It  is  quite  possible,  of  course,  to  put  an  opposite  interpretation  on 
this  poem.  Imagine  a  heartbroken  father  (or  mother)  addressing  a 
wayward  daughter,  who  in  spite  of  all  that  he  can  say  or  do,  is  deter- 
mined to  throw  herself  away  on  a  worthless  lover.  The  father  reminds 
her  that  after  he  is  gone  it  will  be  too  late  for  her  to  make  amends  for 
her  weakness  or  wrong-doing. 


Novel  War  View. 

It  is  something  in  these  times  to  get  a  novel  view  of  the  war.  Two  workmen  were 
discussing  it,  obviously  under  the  influence  of  a  great  deal  of  unofficial  news.  "  It'll 
be  an  awful  long  job,  Sam,"  said  one.  "  It  will  an'  all,"  replied  the  other.  "You  see, 
these  Germans  is  taking  thousands  and  thousands  of  Russian  prisoners,  and  the  Russians 
is  taking  thousands  and  thousands  of  German  prisoners.  If  it  keeps  on  all  the  Russians 
will  be  in  Germany  and  all  the  Germans  in  Russia.  And  then  they'll  start  fresh  all 
over  again,  fighting  to  get  back  to  their  'omes." 


"The  persistency  with  which  children  see  in  a  fable  some  other  moral  than  the  one 
which  was  intended  that  they  shall  see  is  often  distressing,"  remarked  a  Philadelphia 
instructor  of  the  young.  "  I  had  recited  to  one  little  boy  the  story  of  the  wolf  and  the 
lamb,  and  had  followed  it  up  with  the  remark: 

"And  now,  you  see,  Tommy,  that  the  lamb  would  not  have  been  eaten  by  the  wolf 
had  he  been  good  and  sensible.' 

"Yes,  I  understand,'  said  Tommy.  'If  the  lamb  had  been  good  and  sensible  we 
should  have  had  him  to  eat.'" — Lippincotfs  Magazine. 


The  War  and  the  Schools 

[We  publish  herewith  part  of  a  Bulletin,  recently  issued  by  the  Department  of 
Education  of  Ontario,  in  which  outlines  of  a  course  of  study  on  the  present  war  are 
given.  The  School  has  made  arrangements  to  give,  beginning  in  the  January  number, 
articles  on  all  of  these  topics  so  that  teachers  will  be  provided  with  all  the  material 
necessary  for  teaching  the  subject. — Editor.] 

In  an  announcement  of  November,  1914,  the  Minister  of  Education 
drew  the  attention  of  the  teachers  of  the  Province  to  their  responsi- 
bilities in  connection  with  the  momentous  War  in  which  Britain  and 
her  allies  are  still  engaged,  and  directed  them  to  teach  "its  causes  and 
the  interests  at  stake  as  well  as  the  relations  thereto  of  the  different 
nations  directly  or  indirectly  concerned"  as  part  of  the  Course  of  Study 
in  history  for  every  pupil  in  every  school  of  the  Province  so  far  as  they 
can  be  intelligently  taken  up  in  the  different  grades.  The  Minister 
now  acknowledges  with  pleasure  the  zeal  with  which  the  teachers  have 
accepted  their  new  responsibilities.  In  the  schools  they  have  taught 
the  War.  Outside  the  schools  they  have  organized  and  collected  patriotic 
and  Red  Cross  funds,  provided  comforts  for  the  troops,  assisted  the 
recruiting  sergeants,  and  where  conditions  permitted  it,  even  volunteered 
for  service.  Nor  have  they  failed,  in  the  schools  or  outside,  to  make 
clear  the  truth  that  "while  each  of  the  Overseas  Dominions  is  mistress 
in  her  own  house,  her  welfare  is  bound  up  with  that  of  the  British  Islands 
and  that  she  owes  loyal  and  filial  service  to  the  Mother  of  Nations". 

The  War  has  now  entered  upon  its  second  year  and  the  schools  have 
entered  upon  their  second  session  since  the  War  began,  and  the  Minister 
is  confident  that  the  teachers  of  Ontario  will  accept  their  responsibilities 
during  the  second  session  with  the  same  devotion  as  they  exhibited 
during  the  first.  It  will  again  be  one  of  their  duties  to  teach  the  War,  as 
set  forth  in  this  Circular,  to  all  the  pupils  of  all  the  schools.  As  the  War 
continues  and  events  crowd  upon  one  another,  this  duty  becomes  more 
difficult  of  fulfilment.  To  assist  the  teachers,  the  Minister  has,  accord- 
ingly, prepared  the  following  outlines,  which,  however,  are  to  be  regarded 
as  suggestive  only: 

OUTLINES 

I.  The  Remote  Causes  of  the  War 

(a)  A  Brief  Study  of  the  Geographical  Background: 

The  British  Empire,  its  parts  and  their  situation;  essentially  a 

maritime  Power. 

Germany's  situation  with  regard  to  Russia  and  France,  and   to 

ocean  outlets  for  trade. 
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Germany's  increase  in  industry  and  trade  with  her  need  of  new 
markets  and  her  desire  for  colonial  possessions. 

Distribution  of  races  and  nationalities  in  Europe,  especially  of 
the  Slavs,  Germans,  Italians,  and  French. 

Forms  of  government,  economic  conditions  of  the  nations  at  war. 
(b)  A  Brief  Study  of  the  Historical  Background: 

The  rise  of  the  Balkan  States,  the  Balkan  Wars  of  1912-13, 
Russia's  relations  to  the  Balkan  States. 

The  rise  of  Prussia  since  1805,  the  war  with  Denmark,  the  war 
with  Austria,  the  Franco-Prussian  War,  the  German  Empire 
and  the  dominance  of  Prussian  ideals,  the  growth  of  the 
German  Colonial  Empire. 

The  recovery  of  France  after  1870,  French  colonial  expansion. 

The  Triple  Alliance  and   the  Triple   Entente,   the   growth   of 
armies  and  navies  in  Europe. 
II.  The  Immediate  Causes  of  the  War 

Austria's  attitude  toward  Serbia  after  the  assassination  of  Archduke 
Ferdinand;  Germany's  responsibility  for  instigating  Austria's 
attitude  and  for  refusing  all  compromises. 

Attempts  of  Britain,  France,  Italy,  and  Russia  to  preserve 
peace. 

Claims  of  Belgium  against  violation  of  her  neutrality;  attitude 
of  various  parties  toward  agreement  for  her  neutrality. 

Germany's  explanations  of  her  violation  of  Belgium's  neutrality- 
Ill.  The  War 

(a)  A  Brief  Study  of  the  Method  of  Conducting  the  War: 

The  army  with  its  various  arms  of  service,  the  equipment  and 
uses  of  each  in  the  War. 

The  navy  with  its  various  types  of  war  vessels,  the  uses  and 
equipment  of  each. 

(b)  A  Brief  Account  of  the  Events  of  the  War: 

Note — The    list    given    below    ends    with    September,     1915. 
Teachers  may  use  it  as  a  guide  in  making  their  selections  from  the 
events  of  the  War  thereafter. 
Western  Front: 

Advance  of  Germans  through  Luxemburg  and  Belgium  toward 
Paris,  battle  of  the  Marne,  German  retreat  to    the  Aisne,  fall   of 
Antwerp  and  conquest  of  Belgium,  attempts  to  break  through  to 
Calais,  long-drawn-out  war  of  the  trenches. 
Eastern  Front: 

Russian  invasions  of  East  Prussia,  Galicia,  and  Bukowina; 
Austro-German  invasions  of  Courland  and  Poland,  retreat  of 
Russians,  fall  of  Warsaw. 
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The  Balkans  and  Western  Asia: 

Invasions  of  Serbia,  campaigns  in  the  Caucasus,  in  Persia,  in 
the  valley  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  and  near  the  Suez  Canal,  the 
struggle  at  the  Dardanelles. 
Austro -Italian  Front: 

Italian  invasion  of  Austria. 
Colonial  Front: 

Capture  of  German  colonies  in  the  South  Pacific  by  the  British, 
in   Africa    by    the    British    and    French,  in    Asia  by  the  Japanese 
and  British. 
The  Naval  War: 

Engagements  in  the  North  Sea,  off  Coronel,  near  the  Falkland 
Islands,  at  the  Dardanelles;  the  hunting  down  of  commerce  des- 
troyers; submarine  warfare;  the  blockade  of  Germany  and  Austria 
by  the  allied  fleets. 
IV.  The  Overseas  Dominions  and  the  War 

India's  share  in  the  War. 

Unanimous  response  of  the  Overseas  Dominions;  the  part  played 
by  Australia  and  New  Zealand  in  the  South  Pacific,  in  Egypt  and 
at  the  Dardanelles;  the  work  of  Botha  in  South  Africa;  Canada's 
volunteer  army,  its  training,  its  transportation  to  Europe,  its  share 
in  the  War. 

MODIFICATION  OF  OUTLINES 

As  already  stated,  the  outlines  given  above  are  only  suggestive, 
and  they  must  be  modified  to  suit  the  average  age  and  maturity  of 
the  grade  concerned.    To  assist  the  teachers  in  making  these  modifi- 
cations the  Minister  recommends  as  follows: 
(a)   The  Continuation  and  High  Schools,  and  the  Collegiate  Institutes 

The  outlines  have  been  prepared  to  meet  primarily  the  needs  of 
the  Upper  School.  While,  accordingly,  a  general  adherence  thereto 
is  recommended  for  this  grade,  it  is  suggested  that  stress  be  placed 
upon  the  Remote  and  the  Immediate  Causes  of  the  War,  particu- 
larly with  the  classes  in  Modern  History  (Second  Course).  With 
the  same  general  adherence  to  the  outlines  but  with  modifications 
to  suit  the  age  and  standards  of  the  pupils,  the  stress  in  the  Middle 
School  might  be  placed  upon  the  Immediate  Causes  of  the  War  and 
upon  the  share  therein  of  the  British  Islands  and  the  Overseas 
Dominions,  and  the  stress  in  the  Lower  School  upon  the  share  of 
the  British  Islands  and  the  Overseas  Dominions  in  the  War  and 
upon  such  geographical  topics  as  it  has  made  especially  significant. 
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(b)    The  Public  and  Separate  Schools 

The  comments  made  above  upon  the  instruction  in  the  Lower 
School  of  the  High  Schools  apply  equally  to  the  instruction  in 
Form  V  of  the  Public  and  Separate  Schools.  In  Form  IV,  the 
outlines  must,  of  course,  be  greatly  modified  and  reduced.  In  it, 
the  Remote  Causes  of  the  War  will  call  for  little  attention,  as  also 
the  significance  of  geographical  and  economic  features.  Pupils  ot 
this  Form  will  exhibit  interest  in  the  events  of  the  War  and  in  the 
methods  of  conducting  it.  Their  attention  should  be  directed,  in 
particular,  to  Canada's  share  in  the  struggle. 

In  the  Forms  below  Form  IV,  the  outlines  must  be  abandoned. 
In  Forms  I  and  II,  the  teacher  should  content  himself  with  stories 
and  the  reproduction  of  stories  of  persons,  places,  and  peoples 
made  prominent  by  the  War.  In  Form  III,  he  should  add  to  such 
stories  accounts  of  great  events  from  the  current  history  of  the  War, 
and  readings  from  "The  Children's  Story  of  the  War".  In  these 
Forms,  as  in  Form  IV,  the  instruction  should  be  made  concrete  by 
oral  composition,  with  pictures  and  maps  from  journals  and  papers, 
with  models  of  boats,  aeroplanes,  etc.,  from  the  manual  training 
department,  and  with  visits,  where  practicable,  to  training  grounds, 
model  camps,  aircraft  exhibitions,  etc. 

EXAMINATIONS 

Departmental 
As  in  1914,  the  Minister  now  directs  that  an  adequate  knowledge  of 
such  topics  from  the  history  of  the  War  as  may  be  suitable  for  study  in 
each  school  grade  be  required  as  one  of  the  tests  for  promotion.  And 
he,  again,  announces  to  all  candidates  concerned  that,  at  the  Depart- 
mental examinations  of  1916,  at  least  one  and  not  more  than  two  full 
questions  upon  the  War  will  be  asked  in  each  examination  paper  in 
history,  of  the  character  indicated  by  the  foregoing  outlines  and  recom- 
mendations, except  in  the  paper  on  Ancient  History.  He  also  announces 
that,  with  due  regard  for  the  grade  of  each  examination,  geographical 
features,  such  as  cities,  islands,  mountains,  waterways,  trade  routes, 
made  especially  significant  in  the  War,  may  form  the  subjects  of  questions 
in  the  Departmental  examination  papers  in  geography,  provided  that 
in  each  case  such  geographical  features  come  within  the  scope  of  the 
regular  curriculum  in  geography. 

University  Matriculation 
On  behalf  of  the  Universities  represented  on  the  Matriculation  Board, 
the  Minister  also  announces  that,  at  the  pass  and  honour  Junior  Matri- 
culation examinations  of  1916,  at  least  one  and  not  more  than  two  full 
optional  questions  upon  the  War  will  be  set  in  each  examination  paper 
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in  history,  of  the  character  indicated  by  the  foregoing  outlines  and 
recommendations,  except  in  the  paper  on  Ancient  History.  As  already 
intimated,  however,  the  additions  to  the  school  courses  are  prescribed 
by  the  Minister  as  obligatory  on  candidates  for  University  Matriculation 
as  well  as  on  the  other  pupils  of  the  school. 

TEXT-BOOK  AND  REFERENCE  LIBRARIES 

The  Department  has  prescribed  "The  Children's  Story  of  the  War" 
for  use  in  Forms  III,  IV,  and  V  of  the  Public  and  Separate  Schools  and 
in  the  Lower  School  of  the  High  and  Continuation  Schools  and  Collegiate 
Institutes. 

For  Reference  Libraries,  it  is  recommended  that  selections  be  made 
from  the  following  list  of  Periodicals,  Books,  and  Pamphlets: 

I.  Periodicals 

The  School A  Magazine  published  by  the  Faculty  of  Educa- 
tion, Toronto annual  subscription,  $1.25 

This  magazine  has  made  a  feature  of  war  topics  since  March,  1915, 
and  will  continue  to  publish  monthly  throughout  the  school  year, 
for  the  use  of  the  teachers  of  the  Province,  articles  upon  the  topics 
of  the.  Outlines  given  above,  upon  the  current  events  of  the  War, 
and  upon  the  sources  and  uses  of  material,  such  as  war  maps,  war 
diaries,  pictures,  etc. 

The  Round  Table A  Quarterly  Review  of  the  Politics  of  the  British 

Empire.  .The  Macmillan  Co.,  Toronto,  .annual  subscription,  $2.50. 


Joke  on  Uncle  Joe. 

While  campaigning  in  Iowa  ex- Speaker  Cannon  was  once  inveigled  into  visiting  the 
Public  schools  of  a  town  where  he  was  billed  to  speak.  In  one  of  the  lower  grades  an 
ambitious  teacher  called  upon  a  youthful  Demosthenes  to  entertain  the  distinguished 
visitor  with  an  exhibition  of  amateur  oratory-  The  selection  attempted  was  Byron's 
"Battle  of  Waterloo,"  and  just  as  the  boy  reached  the  end  of  the  first  paragraph, 
Speaker  Cannon  gave  vent  to  a  violent  sneeze.  "But,  hush!  hark!"  declaimed  the 
youngster;  "a  deep  sound  strikes  like  a  rising  knell!     Did  ye  not  hear  it?" 

The  visitors  smiled  and  a  moment  later  the  second  sneeze — -which  the  Speaker  was 
vainly  trying  to  hold  back — came  with  increased  violence. 

"But  hark!"  bawled  the  boy,  "that  heavy  sound  breaks  in  once  more,  and  nearer, 
clearer,  deadlier  than  before!     Arm!  Arm!   It  is — it  is —  the  cannon's  opening  roar!" 

This  was  too  much,  and  the  laugh  that  broke  from  the  party  swelled  to  a  roar  when 
Uncle  Joe  chuckled:  "  Put  up  your  weapons,  children;  I  won't  shoot  any  more." 


It  was  the  first  time  that  four-year-old  Willie  had  ever  seen  a  snake;  and,  as  it 
writhed  and  squirmed  along,  he  ran  into  the  house  to  tell  of  his  discovery.  "O  mother,' 
he  exclaimed,  "come  here  quick.     Here's  a  tail  wagging  without  any  dog." 


Primary  Art  for  December 

MARGARET  D.  MOFFAT, 
Assistant  Supervisor  of  Art,  Toronto. 

CHRISTMAS  time  is  drawing  near  once  more,  and  with  it  comes 
the  spirit  of  giving.     Let  us  plan  our  December  work  to  encourage 
this  spirit  in   the  children.     Very  simple  articles,   thoughtfully 
planned  and  carefully  executed,  will  make  little  gifts  to  take  home  for 
mother,  father,  sister  or  brother. 

The  following  list  of  articles  is  suggested  as  being  possible  for  junior 
grades: — cards,  folders,  book-covers,  dcilies,  bcok-marks,  cornucopias, 
boxes  with  decorated  covers,  blotters,  calendars. 

Motifs  suggested  for  use  in  decorating  the  above  are  holly,  mistletoe, 
Christmas  trees,  candles,  evergreen,  Christmas  seals,  stars,  pictures 
suggestive  of  Christmas  cut  out  and  mounted. 

In  Junior  First  classes  allow  some  latitude,  but  in  higher  grades  use 
only  one  motif  on  each  article.  Children  in  the  Second  Book  may  add  a 
carefully  printed  or  written  greeting  or  Christmas  motto.  Pupils  in 
Senior  Second  may  make  a  more  extensive  booklet,  containing  an 
illustrated  story  of  their  own  composition,  and  having  a  decorated  cover. 
The  Christmas  colours  are  red  and  green. 

Christmas  cards  may  be  cut  out  of  stiff  paper.  The  decoration 
should  be  planned  to  follow  the  lines  of  the  card.  Corners  may  receive 
special   attention.     (See   illustrations). 

Folders  make  a  more  important  looking  form  of  Christmas  cards. 
They  present  a  choice  of  several  spaces  for  decoration.  All  of  these 
should  not  be  used.  Carefully  print  or  write  your  Christmas  message 
on  the  inner  side,  and  decorate  only  the  outside  of  the  flaps,  or  leave 
the  outside  plain  and  place  decoration  on  the  inner  side  of  the  flaps. 
Both  methods  are  shown  in  illustrations. 

If  boxes  are  made  decorate  the  covers  along  the  lines  of  construction, 
that  is,  at  corners  where  diagonals  meet,  or  parallel  to  edges. 

Blotters  may  be  decorated  along  the  same  lines  as  box  covers  and 
held  together  with  brass  paper  fasteners  or  a  ribbon  of  appropriate 
colour. 

A  set  of  green  or  red  paper  doilies  for  the  Christmas  dinner  table 
makes  an  interesting  problem  for  juniors.  Cut  the  papers  round  in 
shape,  fringe  the  edges  with  the  scissors,  and  decorate  with  a  wreath  of 
holly,  mistletoe,  or  Christmas  greens. 

Cornucopias  are  easily  made  (see  illustrations)  and  may  be  used  to 
hold  Christmas  goodies. 
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The  Designing  and  Collecting  of  Book=Plates 

M.  J.  AYEARST. 
Form  IVB,  The  University  of  Toronto  Schools. 


IN  the  following  essay  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  indicate  to  those 
taking  the  Art  courses  in  High  Schools,  a  profitable  field  of  design 
and  an   interesting  hobby — the   making   and    collecting    of    book- 
plates. 

What  is  a  book-plate?  Although  rather  misleading,  the  term  is 
descriptive  of  a  more  or  less  ornamental  label,  glued  on  the  inside  cover 
of  a  book  to  denote  ownership.  During  Public  School  days  at  least, 
most  boys  are  content  with  writing  in  the  fly-leaf  of  their  school  books, 
some  such  rhyme  as, 

"Steal  not  this  book 
For  fear  of  strife, 
For  the  owner  carries 
A  big  jack-knife," 


J^andolpli  Greenway_ 

>i/-f'y'//ft  /'/<:>  ,/h ti  J.t*ti</.<r?i.  a  ltd or 
Chertfey  in  Surry  Gent  .'- 
Fig.   1.  Fig.  2. 

followed  by  the  owner's  signature,  with  the  skull  and  cross-bones,  and 
various  other  embellishments.  But  when  old  enough  to  own  a  library 
and  take  an  interest  in  books,  the  former  vandal  hesitates  even  to  write 
his  name  in  some  treasured  volume,  and  so  he  adopts  a  book-plate. 
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The  first  known  English  plate  is  that  of  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  engraved 
in  1574.  Cardinal  Wolsey  had  a  gorgeous  hand-painted  affair  but  it 
could  hardly  be  called  a  book-plate.  However,  the  last  quarter  of  the 
seventeenth  century  saw  wood-cut  book-labels  used  extensively.     These 


(A) 
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CO 


Fig.  3 

were  as  a  rule  very  plain,  but  after  the  restoration  of  Charles  II,  more 
complex  plates  appeared.  They  were  all  Armorial,  that  is,  they  depicted 
the  owner's  coat-of-arms,  and  at  this  time,  the  mantling  or  ornamental 
cloth,  supposed  to  hang  from  the  helmet  and  encircle  the  shield,  usually 
took  a  form  similar  to  the  enormous  periwig,  then  in  vogue.     An  example 
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of  this  type  is  found  in  plate  (1).  The  next  style  was  much  poorer  in 
design.  For  it  an  elaborate  shield  bordered  by  scallop-work  and  fish 
scales  figured  extensively.  This  was  during  the  Queen  Anne  and  early 
Georgian  period.  Then  came  the  "Chippendale"  plate,  a  splendid 
example  of  which  is  found  in  plate  (2).  This  style  used  a  shell  border 
on  the  shield  with  garlands  springing  from  its  crevices.  A  distinctively 
middle  Georgian  plate,  it  was  followed  by  the  "Urn"  or  "Festoon" 
design,  often  very  severe  but  graceful.  It  principally  consisted  of  a 
festooned  urn  with  a  spade-shaped  shield  on  or  near  it.  Sometimes  the 
urn  was  omitted  and  the  shield  was  draped. 
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BOOK-PLATE 


BY    HAROLD    NELSON 


BOOK-PLATE 


BY    HARULD    NELSON 


F\K.  4. 


Fig- 


After  this  what  are  known  as  "modern  Armorials"  became  fashion- 
able, but  few  have  any  particular  interest  except  when  some  great  name 
such  as  Charles  Dickens  or  Thomas  Carlyle,  appears  on  them.  Not 
long  ago  in  Toronto  David  Garrick's  plate  sold  for  seven  dollars.  Plates 
are  also  given  added  value  by  the  signatures  of  famous  artists.  The 
late  E.  D.  French  was  one  of  the  best  known  of  American  engravers. 
Example  No.  (13)  is  the  plate  he  engraved  for  Queen's  University. 
This  artist  sometimes  got  five  hundred  dollars  for  engraving  a  single 
plate,  and  examples  of  his  work  have  sold  for  as  high  as  ten  dollars. 
However,  such  prices  are  very  unusual  and  although  I  possess  some  very 
interesting  old  plates,  I  have  never  paid  more  than  twenty-five  cents 
for  one.  I  have  inserted  three  of  these  merely  because  of  their  unusual 
interest.     The  Baldwin  plate,  No.  (3A),  was  among  the  first  Canadian 
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exlibris  (a  term  synonymous  with  book-plate)  and  belonged  to  one  of 
Ontario's  most  prominent  families.  It  is  a  typical  Victorian  "modern 
armorial"  design.  When  this  plate  was  removed  the  tiny  circular  one, 
(3B)  bearing  the  date  1769  was  found  beneath  it,  while  it  in  turn  sur- 
mounted H.  Monson's  plate  (3C),  which  from  its  lettering  and  design 
I  judge  to  be  very  old.  Plate  No.  (12)  belonged  to  Lord  Cornwallis, 
a  British  commander  in  America  during  the  revolution. 


Fig.  6. 


Fig.  7. 


It  will  pay  any  reader  who  is  interested  in  the  subject  to  visit  old 
second-hand  book  stores,  where,  as  a  rule  numerous  examples  may  be 
found.  If  permission  can  be  secured  from  the  proprietor  to  examine 
his  stock  for  plates  many  will  be  discovered.  Old  classics  usually  yield 
the  best  results. 

It  is  easy  to  spoil  the  binding  of  a  valuable  book  by  an  improper 
method  of  removing  the  plate.  Well  I  remember  making  a  temporary 
enemy  of  my  cousin  by  attempting  to  remove  a  book-plate  from  one  of 
his  volumes  by  steam,  and  causing  the  old  leather  binding  to  split  and 
curl  up.  Of  course  there  are  methods  which,  with  a  little  care  will  not 
injure  the  frailest  cover.  One  of  the  best  of  these  is  to  lay  several  layers 
of  damp  blotting  paper  on  the  plate  and  press  with  a  hot  iron.  The  heat 
and  moisture  causing  the  gum  to  loosen,  it  may  then  be  easily  lifted. 
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To  appreciate  thoroughly  old  book-plates,  at  least  a  rudimentary 
knowledge  of  heraldry  is  necessary.  This  may  be  obtained  from  books 
in  any  good  reference  library.  I  found  A.  C.  Fox-Davies'  works  to  be 
most  helpful.  Standard  works  on  exlibris  will  also  be  found.  Egerton 
Castle's  "English  book-plates"  is  one  of  the  best. 

But  to  turn  to  the  artistic  side  of  the  subject.  Although  much  fine 
engraving  is  found  in  old  plates  the  modern  ex-libris  usually  has  more 
artistic  merit.  Even  many  of  the  simple  black  and  white  line  cuts 
often  used,  are  to  be  preferred  as  examples  of  design.  For  instance, 
examine  the  work  of  Harold  Nelson,  Nos.  (4)  and  (5).  These  drawings 
are  much  superior  to  many  of  the  old  plates  although  reproduced  very 
cheaply.  No.  (5)  is  an  ecclesiastical  plate,  made  for  a  Cardinal.  Mr. 
Nelson  is,  I  believe,  together  with  Graham  Johnston,  the  best  exponent 
of  this  type  of  design;  viz.,  the  brush  drawings  which  represent  the  old 

wood-cuts  by  reproducing  their 
strong,  definite  lines.  Nos.  (6),  (7) 
and  (8),  also  follow  this  type.  I 
designed  the  latter  for  use  in  my 
school  books  and  so  put  the  school 
coat-of-arms  in  the  corner.  No.  (9) 
is  a  splendid  engraving  by  Mr. 
Alexander  himself.  The  design  is 
beautifully  balanced  as  well  as 
suitable.  Miss  Jessie  Hunter  has  a 
dainty  and  graceful  ex-libris  No. 
(10),  unusually  well-fitted  for  a 
lady's  plate .  Although  any  amount 
of  scope  is  given  for  the  subject,  it 
should  always  be  appropriate.  In 
No.  (11),  my  design  for  a  University 
Schools  book-plate,  the  owl  typifies 
wisdom  and  the  laurel  tree,  success. 
The  School  arms  together  with  those 
of  the  University  of  Toronto  appear 
at  the  top. 

Art  teachers  could  easily  arrange 
a  book-plate  competition  among 
the  more  advanced  pupils — the  best 
design  to  be  accepted  and  used  as 
the  school  ex-libris.  Line  cuts  can 
be  obtained  so  cheaply  that  the  cost 
Fig-.  8.  is  negligible. 
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Fig-.  9. 


Fig.   10. 


Fig.    11. 
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Nothing  makes  a  more  unique  Christmas  present  than  a  good  book- 
plate. Anyone  who  is  able  to  draw  a  neat  little  design,  it  need  not  be 
at  all  complicated,  can  succeed  in  this.  I  have  seen  a  splendid  plate 
which  merely  consisted  of  "Old  English"  decorative  lettering  with  the 
words,  "From  Among  the  Books  of  Charles  Francis,  and  Elizabeth 
Hallowell  Saunders,"  arranged  in  a  lozenge-shaped  design.  Some 
plates  do  not  bear  a  name,  but  leave  a  blank  for  an  autograph. 

As  a  warning,  it  should  be  stated 
that  while  nothing  is  more  pleasing 
than  a  unique  and  individual  plate,  ^^2 


KINGSTON    CANADA 


the  design  should  be  neither  freakish  nor  comic.     Clear,    legible   letter- 
ing is  indispensable. 

I  believe  enough  has  been  written  on  the  subject  of  ex-libris  for  the 
present.  As  public  reference  libraries  are  numerous,  I  shall  leave  to 
those  of  my  readers,  who  are  interested,  the  pleasure  of  further  investiga- 
tion, of  collecting  old  plates,  and  of  designing  new  ones. 


Professor — Gentlemen,  instead  of  the  ordinary  recitation  this  morning  I  will  sub- 
stitute a  written  examination.  (Great  excitement;  two  men  near  the  door  cut  during 
the  disturbance.)  I  am  a  great  believer  in  the  honour  system,  so  I  will  not  exercise 
any  supervision  over  you.  However,  for  convenience,  I  will  have  you  sit  two  seats 
apart.  Although  I  have  implicit  confidence  in  your  honour,  I  will  divide  the  class  into 
two  divisions  and  give  each  alternate  row  a  different  question.  You  will  please  bring 
your  notebooks  to  my  desk  and  leave  them  there,  lest  they  get  in  your  way  and  interfere 
with  your  writing.  While  the  examination  goes  on  I  will  stroll  around  the  room,  not 
for  the  purpose  of  supervision,  but  simply  to  benefit  my  liver.  The  examination  will 
now  begin. 


Art  in  the  Public  Schools 

W.    L.    C.    RTCHARDSOX 

University  Schools.  Toronto 

THIS  month  we  publish,  with  the  permission  of  the  Ontario  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  the  1915  examination  paper  in  Art  for  Junior 
Public  School  Graduation,  a  set  of  drawings  made  in  answer  to  these 
questions  which  might  serve  as  a  reasonable  standard  to  be  expected 
of  senior  pupils  in  Public  School,  and  some  samples  of  pupils'  work 
which  will  furnish  information  regarding  what  others  are  actually 
achieving.  A  critical  inspection  of  these  questions  and  answers  may  not 
only  prove  interesting  to  pupils  who  expect  to  be  writing  next  year  and 
to  their  instructors,  but  should  also  furnish  helpful  suggestions  to  all 
teachers  of  Art  in  the  higher  grades  of  Public  School. 

JUNIOR  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  GRADUATION. 


ART. 


Note  1: — A  separate  sheet  of  drawing  paper  shall  be  used  for  each  answer. 

Note  2: — The  size  and  the  placing  of  the  drawings  will  be  considered  in  the  valuation. 

Note  3: — The  use  of  the  ruler  and  other  mechanical  instruments  is  prohibited  except  in  question  2. 

Values 
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1.  Trim,  if  necessary,  to  a  pleasing  form  and  paint  in  water  colours  the  flower 

spray  submitted  to  you. 

Note: — The  spray  should  show  a  good  stem  and  leafage,  if  possible  a  bud  or  buds,  and  at 
least  one  flower. 

2.  Design  a  birthday  card  within  a  rectangle  five  inches  by  eight  inches, 
using  in  a  decorative  border  a  conventionalised  form  of  some  part  of  the  flower 
spray  submitted  for  question  1.  Print  the  words  BIRTHDAY  GREETINGS 
upon  the  card  in  a  colour  to  harmonise  with  the  background  and  the  decorative 
border.  Paint  the  background  and  the  border  in  two  tones  of  neutral  green, 
making  the  background  the  lighter.  The  lettering  should  be  half  an  inch  high 
and  suitably  spaced. 

Note: — It  will  be  sufficient  to  finish  a  side  and  an  end  of  the  border. 

3.  Make  an  outline  pencil  sketch  of  the  object  which  has  been  placed  at  an 
angle  before  you.  The  drawing  at  its  greatest  width  should  not  be  less  than  six 
inches.     Do  not  erase  the  light  trial  lines,  but  strengthen  the  correct  lines. 

4.  Represent  either  in  pencil  outline  or  in  silhouette  with  brush  and  ink 
(a)  a  boy  (side  view)  fishing,  or  (b)  a  girl  (back  view)  skipping.       Each  figure 

should  be  about  six  inches  high. 
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4.  After  a  study  of  the  picture  on  the  opposite  page,  answer  the  following 
questions,  writing  your  answers  plainly  and  concisely  in  pencil  upon  a  sheet  of 
drawing  paper: — 
3+4=  (a)  What  should  the  children  represented  in  this  picture  be  doing?    Give 

7  reasons  for  your  answer. 

8  (b)  What  does  the  expression  of  the  faces  tell  you?    Give  reasons  for  your 
answer. 

2+3=  (c)  Where  is  the  centre  of  interest  in  the  picture  for  the  person  viewing  it? 

5      Give  reasons  for  your  answer. 
5  (d)  Give  the  picture  an  appropriate  name. 

The  Answers  to  Picture  Study. 

(a)  They  should  be  studying. 

They  are  in  school,  as  is  indicated  by  school  books,  school  bags, 
slate,  and  dunce's  cap. 

(b)  The  expression  of  the  faces  tells  us  that  some  condition  of 
affairs  at  the  front  of  the  class-room  has  led  to  a  relaxation  of  strict 
discipline.  This  is  indicated  by  the  general  amusement,  by  the  boy 
"stealing  a  bite",  and  by  the  couple  "talking  in  school". 

(c)  Our  interest  centres  in  the  amusement  of  the  group  of  three 
boys,  whose  smile  is  catching.  Without  knowing  the  cause  of  their 
mirth,  we  want  to  smile  too.  Our  interest  in  each  of  the  other  children 
is  subordinate  to,  or  emphasizes,  our  interest  in  this  central  group. 

(d)  Such  a  name  as  "Amusement  in  School",  or  "Idle  Moments", 
or  "The  Smile"  (which  is  the  title  given  to  the  picture  by  the  artist) 
should  be  accepted.  The  picture  should  not  be  called  "The  Dozing 
Master",  or  "The  Absent-minded  Teacher",  or  by  any  name  suggested 
by  something  outside  the  picture. 


Fig.  1 
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Candidates'  Answers. 
There  have  been  reproduced  in  fig. 
A.    drawings    by     six    different    candi- 
dates in  answer  to  Question  One.     Since 
the  colour  in  these   coloured   drawings 


Figs.  1,  2  and  3  are  the  Chief  Examiner's  answers  to  his  own  question-,. 
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has  not  been  reproduced,  their  most  noticeable  defect  is  not 
shown.  Many  of  the  candidates  used  the  most  intense  colours  which 
they  were  able  to  get  from  their  colour  cakes.     They  seemed  to  need 


Fig.  2. 

further  instruction  in  the  graying  of  the  bright  primary  and  secondary 
colours  by  adding  to  each  a  touch  of  its  complement.     Reproductions 

No.  2  and  No.  6  show  a  praiseworthy 
attempt  to  secure  depth  in  the  drawing  of 
the  leaves.  In  the  other  drawings,  only  a 
"face  view"  of  every  leaf  is  attempted. 
Have  pupils  tilt  their  flowers  in  different 
positions  and  watch  the  changes  that  take 
place  in  the  outlines  of  each  leaf.  A  flower 
placed  in  a  natural  position  would  never 
show  a  "face  view"  of  all  its  leaves.  No.  5 
shows  quite  a  common  weakness — lack  of  skill 
in  indicating  lines  of  growth.  The  branches 
should  grow  out  of  the  stem. 

Drawings  from  even  those  centres  where 
work  of  a  very  high  character  is  being  done  in 
most  phases  of  the  Art  course  show  that 
there  is  room  for  much  improvement  in  the 
subject  of  design.  Very  few  pupils  knew  how 
to  make  a  design  motive  from  a  flower  shape. 
Nearly  all  of  them  used  a  realistic  drawing 
of  some  part  of  the  flower  for  their  decorative 
border.  The  shape  chosen  should  have  been 
simplified  by  reducing  curves  to  straight 
lines,  omitting  certain  elements  and  perhaps 
shifting  others.  Drawing  No.  2  of  Fig.  B 
shows  the  best  effort  to  secure  a  convention- 
alised form,  though  No.  3  shows  better  move- 


Fig.  3 
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ment.  Mechanical  instruments  are  allowed  in  design,  therefore  great  care 
must  be  required  of  the  pupils  in  making  accurate  measurements.  The 
rectangle  in  No.  5  is  quite  noticeably  inaccurate.     More  time  should  be 
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Fig.  C. 

spent  in  teaching  lettering.  The  main  requirements  are  legibility,  sim- 
plicity and  uniformity.  Such  a  lack  of  uniformity  as  is  shown  by  the 
combination  of  capital  and  lower-case  letters  in  No.  2  was  quite  a  common 
error.     Pupils  should  memorise  the  form  and  proportions  of  the  letters 


Fig.   D. 

of  a  suitable  alphabet  and  have  practice  in  making  combinations  to  form 
words  that  are  usually  seen  by  themselves,  such  as  the  names  of  the 
days  of  the  week  or  months  of  the  year,  titles,  announcements  or  si  g 
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At  first  squared  paper  is  of  the  greatest  assistance.  Have  the  pupils 
estimate  the  number  of  squares  required  for  the  letters  and  spaces  in 
given  words  and  adapt  their  size  to  the  given  space. 

In  planning  to  letter  a  book-cover  or  any  such  article,  have  pupils 
first  make  their  plan  for  the  letters  upon  a  separate  piece  of  paper. 
When  the  word  or  the  group  of  words  is  carefully  sketched  in  the  same 
size  that  they  wish  to  use  on  their  cover,  have  them  place  their  plan 
exactly  above  the  space  where  they  wish  their  lettering  to  go,  and  copy 
the  word  or  words  neatly.  They  might  copy  with  the  brush  directly  or 
use  a  pencil,  afterwards  covering  the  lines  with  brush  strokes. 

In  object  drawing  pupils  should  be  taught  to.  compare  and  test  the 
large  proportions  of  their  sketch  with  those  of  the  object  first.  Then 
how  easily  the  details  fit  into  their  respective  places!  How  hard  other- 
wise! They  should  block  in  lightly  the  different  parts  in  order  of  im- 
portance until  they  are  all  lightly  drawn  in  with  faint,  cobweb  lines, 
without  erasure  of  errors.  Later  the  correct  lines  may  be  duly  em- 
phasized over  the  others.  Evidently  candidates  did  not  take  advan- 
tage of  "blocking  in"  lines  to  help  them  get  the  permanent  form.  In 
drawings  No.  1,  4,  5  and  6  of  Fig.  C,  though  the  objects  were  placed 
to  show  both  front  and  end,  yet  they  were  not  drawn  at  an  angle.  No.  2 
shows  too  great  an  angle  and  no  foreshortening.  No.  3  is  better  but  not 
sufficiently  foreshortened.  No.  4  shows  lack  of  foreshortening.  No.  6 
affords  an  illustration  of  the  tendency  of  many  children  to  add  unneces- 
sary details. 

A  study  of  the  answers  to  Question  Four  (Fig.  D)  will  enable  teachers 
to  estimate  their  pupils'  ability  in  figure-drawing  in  comparison  with 
the  results  being  achieved  in  other  places. 


Teacher  (correlating  language  lesson  with  current  events) — How  would  you  define 
chivalry,  Anna? 

Anna — Chivalry  is  when  you  are  cold. 


"What's  the  row,  sonny?" 

"Why,  th'  examinin'  doctors  have  just  been  here  an'  that's  a  'physical    deficient' 
knocking  th'  stuffin'  out  uv  a  'perfect  spec'men'!" — Life. 

In  the  Cyclone  Belt. 
Teacher  (catching  a  culprit  looking  out  of  the  window):  "Willie  Wimble,  you  stop 
that!" 

Willie  (watching  tornado  approaching) :  "  I'll  try,  if  it  comes  this  way." — Judge. 


Mr.  Rhetoric — "Talking  about  literary  style,  there  goes  a  man  noted  for  his  finished 
sentences." 

Miss  Grammar — "Indeed!     Is  he  a  novelist?" 
Mr.  Rhetoric — "No;  an  ex-convict." 


Notes  and  News 

[Readers  are  requested  to  send  in  news  items  for  this  department]. 

Since  last  issue  we  have  received  the  following  news  of  the  class  of 
1914-15  in  the  Faculty  of  Education,  Queen's  University:  W.  C.  John- 
son, B.A.,  is  on  the  staff  of  Berlin  Collegiate  Institute.  A.  E.  Thompson, 
B.A.,  Miss  Agnes  Johnston,  B.A.,  and  Miss  Florence  Elliott,  B.A.,  are 
on  the  staff  of  Kingston  Collegiate  Institute.  W.  G.  McNeil,  B.A.,  is 
on  the  staff  of  Orillia  Collegiate  Institute.  Miss  Nora  Dewar,  B.A.,  is 
on  the  staff  of  Ridgetown  Collegiate  Institute.  Miss  Marie  MacMinn, 
B.A.,  and  Miss  Beatrice  Gilhooly,  B.A.,  are  on  the  staff  of  Ottawa  Col- 
legiate Institute.  P.  M.  Shorey,  B.A.,  is  on  the  staff  of  Brantford  Col- 
legiate Institute.  J.  A.  Fugere,  B.A.,  is  teaching  in  Plantagenet  High 
School;  W.  H.  H.  Green,  B.A.,  in  Williamstown  High  School;  Miss  Mary 
Hubbs,  B.A.,  in  Waterford  High  School;  J.  L.  Medcof,  B.A.,  in  Kempt- 
ville  High  School;  A.  W.  Adamson,  M.A.,  in  Whitby  High  School ;Miss 
Eva  dimming,  B.A.,  in  Cornwall  High  School;  R.  D.  P.  Davidson, 
B.A.,  in  Alexandria  High  School;  A.  W.  Ferguson,  B.A.,  in  Walkerton 
High  School;  K.  S.  Hill,  B.A.,  in  Madoc  High  School;  Miss  Myrtle  V. 
Reynolds,  B.A.,  in  Kincardine  High  School;  J.  S.  Jackson,  B.A.,  in 
Listowel  High  School;  Miss  Katharine  MacKay,  B.A.,  in  Amherstburg 
High  School;  Miss  Ella  Rolston,  B.A.,  in  Metcalfe  Continuation  School; 
Miss  Margaret  Smith  in  Norwood  High  School;  J.  H.  Philp,  B.A.,  in 
Lucan  High  School.  H.  V.  Clarke  is  on  the  staff  of  Belleville  Public 
Schools.  Miss  Margaret  Elmer,  B. A.,  is  on  the  staff  of  Russell  Con- 
tinuation School.  Miss  Mae  Gardiner,  B.A.,  is  teaching  in  North  Gower. 
A.  R.  Bush,  B.A.,  is  Principal  of  the  Continuation  School  at  Plattsville. 
Miss  Nellie  Spooner,  B.A.,  is  teaching  in  the  Central  Public  School, 
Kingston.  Miss  Roberta  Sillers,  B.A.,  is  teaching  in  Ottawa  Ladies' 
College.  G.  E.  Reaman,  M.A.,  is  lecturing  in  Woodstock  College  in  the 
position  left  vacant  by  Professor  Reithdorf. 

Already  we  have  received  particulars  of  the  enlistment  for  active 
service  of  a  considerable  number  of  teachers.  The  first  part  of  the  list 
will  be  published  in  the  January  number,  the  first  war  number  of  this 
school  year. 

Miss  Cartwright,  Physical  Director  of  the  Royal  Victoria  College, 
Montreal,  to  whose  energy  and  ability  is  due  the  foundation  and  success 
of  the  McGill  School  of  Physical  Education,  has  been  granted  a  year's 
leave  of  absence.  She  has  enlisted  in  the  Massage  Corps  under  Major 
Dr.  Barrie  Lambert.  She  is  at  present  in  a  camp  of  1300  convalescent 
soldiers  in  England,  as  one  of  a  staff  of  six  masseuses. 
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Eliminate  Tedious  Work  and 
Save  Valuable  Time 

For  every  lesson  in  which  a  blackboard  outline  map  of  Canada  is  needed, 
why  prepare  one  by  means  of  a  stencil.  This  represents  a  considerable 
amount  of  work  that  could  be  entirely  eliminated  by  having-  at  hand  the 

Imperial  Blackboard  Outline  Map  of  Canada 

Size  66  x  48  inches. 

It  has  the  outlines  permanently  lithographed  on  the  best  quality  slated 
cloth  and,  being  copied  from  a  Johnston  Map,  is  absolutely  accurate,  which 
is  more  than  can  be  said  of  one  made  with  a  stencil.  It  can  be  rolled  up  and 
put  aside  for  the  next  lesson  with  all  your  previous  work  preserved  intact, 
while  your  regular  blackboards  are  left  clear  for  everyday  work.  Just  think 
what  a  help  and  saving  this  Map  will  be  to  you,  and  at  comparatively  low  cost. 

Mounted  on  plain  wood  rollers $4.00 

Mounted  on  hollow  tin  spring  roller  and  portable  board  .  ..$5.50 

Do  not  continue  to  waste  valuable  effort  and  time.  Send  us  your 
order  now,  or  write  for  further  particulars  of  all  slated  maps. 


The  GEO.  M.  HENDRY  CO.,   Limited 

Educational  Equipment 
215  Victoria  Street  -  Toronto,  Ont. 
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At  the  International  Typewriting  Contest  held  at  the  Annual  Busi- 
ness Show,  New  York  City,  October  25th,  1915,  Miss  Hortense  S. 
Stollnitz,  a  student  in  the  Bay  Ridge  High  School,  Brooklyn,  N.Y., 
broke  all  previous  records  in  the  Novice  Class  by  sixteen  words  per 
minute,  making  a  record  of  114  words  per  minute  net,  for  fifteen  minutes 
writing  from  copy.  The  second  on  the  list,  Mr.  William  D.  Miller,  made 
a  record  of  108  words  per  minute  net,  and  the  third,  Mr.  George  Zeihl 
made  a  record  of  107  words  per  minute  net.  All  three  of  these  writers 
learned  touch  typewriting  from  Charles  E.  Smith's  "Practical  Course 
in  Touch  Typewriting"  published  by  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons,  2  West 
45th  Street,  New  York.  As  such  records  for  one-year  students  were 
never  dreamed  of  a  few  years  ago,  the  results  are  a  noteworthy  triumph 
for  the  superiority  of  the  Balanced  Hand  Method  of  Touch  Typewriting 
as  exemplified  in  Mr.  Smith's  book. 

The  McGili  School  of  Physical  Education  opened  its  sixth  session 
(4th  winter  session)  on  Nov.  10th  with  an  entry  of  21  regular  students 
in  the  Diploma  course  and  7  in  the  Remedial  Gymnastics  and  Massage 
Course;  these  numbers  are  likely  to  be  increased,  and  a  large  number 
are  expected  to  take  single  subjects.  Miss  Cartwright  is  absent  on  leave 
this  session,  and  the  following  have  been  added  to  the  staff:  Miss  Wren, 
graduate  of  the  Chelsea  College,  London,  England;  Miss  E.  Oughtred, 
B.A.,  and  Miss  MacCallum,  graduates  of  the  McGili  School.  Miss 
Hurlbatt,  Warden  of  the  Royal  Victoria  College,  has  been  added  to  the 
Executive  in  Miss  Cartwright's  place. 

Miss  Jane  Lush,  recently  of  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  but  previously  of 
Ontario,  has  been  appointed  Principal  of  the  School  Department,  Hos- 
pital for  the  Feeble-Minded,  at  Orillia. 

R.  H.  Dobson,  M.A.,  of  the  High  School  staff  at  Lethbridge,  Alberta, 
has  been  promoted  to  the  principalship  of  that  school. 

The  Rainy  River  Teachers'  Institute,  which  met  this  year  at  Fort 
Frances,  has  the  following  officers  for  next  year:  Hon.  President — 
Inspector  W.  J.  Hamilton,  B.A.  President — Mrs.  Ella  Darlington. 
Vice-President — F.  V.  Damude.  Secretary-Treasurer — F.  H.  Huffman. 
Executive — Miss  Ella  Stevens,  Miss  Viola  Yound,  J.  M.  Johnston. 

On  page  204  of  our  November  number,  in  Professor  Crawford's 
article  "On  Pronouncing  Latin  ",  the  printer's  omission  of  a  line  destroyed 
the  sense  of  the  sentence.  This  sentence  should  have  read:  "The  general 
rules  for  the  position  of  accent  are  that  words  of  two  syllables  are  accented 
on  the  penult,  and  that  words  of  more  than  two  syllables  are  accented 
on  the  penult  if  that  is  long  and  on  the  antepenult  if  the  penult  is  short". 

News  of  the  class  of  1914-15  in  the  Faculty  of  Education,  University 
of  Toronto,  since  last  issue  is  as  follows:  Miss  Mabel  M.  Williams  is 
on  the  staff  of  Tillsonburg  Public  School.     William  Clark  is  on  the  staff 
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NEW  LECTURE  TABLE  METER 


MADE    BY    THE 

WESTON     ELECTRICAL    INSTRUMENT 
COMPANY 

EXPRESSLY   FOR    THE 

CENTRAL  SCIENTIFIC  COMPANY 

SIX  ELECTRICAL  MEASURING 
INSTRUMENTS   IN  ONE 

Galvanometer—Milli-Voltmeter—Mil-Ammetor 
Voltmeter  (5  and  125  volts)— Ammeter  (25  amperes) 

This  instrument  consists  of  a  zero  center 
Weston  Mil-Ammeter  having-  a  glass  front, 
so  that  the  entire  movable  system  may  be 
seen.  The  zero  is  in  the  center  of  the 
scale,  so  that  no  time  need  be  wasted  in 
determining  the  positive  terminal  of  the 
circuit.  It  is  an  extremely  sensitive  in- 
strument, and  having  no  suspensions, 
mirrors,  or  adjustments  to  get  out  of 
order,  is  always  ready  for  use. 

It  is  so  mounted  that  it  may  be  used  in 
either  of  three  positions,  vertical,  horiz- 
ontal, or  inclined  at  a  convenient  angle. 
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Among  its  many  uses  are  the  following: 

Measurement  of  voltage,  amperage  and  resistance  of  batteries. 

Determination  of  resistance,  conductivity,  etc.,  of  the  various  metals. 

Measurement  of  the  Thermo-Klectric  effects  of  different  metals. 

Current  Indicator  in  W'heatstone  Bridge  work. 

Lecture  Table  Galvanometer. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  emphasize  the  excellences  of  the  Weston  type  of  con- 
struction, for  instruments  of  this  make  are  in  such  general  use  and  are  giving 
such  perfect  satisfaction  that  the  mere  mention  of  the  name  is  a  sufficient 
guarantee  of  accuracy  and  fine  workmanship.  This  instrument  has  been  made 
according  to  our  design  and  can  be  obtained  only  through  us. 

Price,  Net  $30.00 


OUR   CATALOGS  ARE  OUR  SALESMEN 

Catalog  M — Physics  and  Chemistry  Catalog   Q — Lantern    Slides 

Catalog    N — Biology  Catalog  W-  Wireless  Telegraphy 

Catalog    P — Physiography  Catalog    X— Agriculture 

Any  of  the  above   catalogs  sent  free  to  teachers  on   receipt  of  request 
stating  institution  and  department. 

Our  Canadian  Representative  will  instruct  you  as  to  duty  free  importations. 

CENTRAL   SCIENTIFIC   COMPANY 

Manufacturers  of  Laboratory  Appliances 
412  420  ORLEANS  STREET   -  -    CHICAGO,   U.S.A. 

Canadian  Representative— GEORGE   DUNHAM. 

Office  and  Show  Rooms: 

ROOM   42,  TORONTO  ARCADE,   YONGE  ST.,   TORONTO,  ONT. 
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of  the  Toronto  Public  Schools.  Miss  Mary  H.  Gibson  and  Miss  Belle 
Johnson  are  teaching  in  Uxbridge  Public  School.  F.  M.  Gould  is  teach- 
ing near  Uxbridge.  Miss  Edith  Murray  has  for  present  address  R.  R.  1T 
Staples.  Miss  Mary  E.  Miller  is  teaching  at  Middleport.  Morley  R. 
Shier  is  on  the  staff  of  Earl  Grey  School,  Toronto.  Miss  Jean  R.  Wilson 
is  Principal  of  a  two-roomed  Public  School  near  Blenheim.  Miss  Evelyn 
M.  McCutcheon  is  teaching  at  Hastings.  A.  B.  Lucas  has  for  present 
address  R.  R.  1,  Vienna.  Miss  Eva  M.  Henry  is  on  the  staff  of  Brad- 
ford Public  School.  Miss  Catharine  Schwalm  is  teaching  at  Mildmayr 
Ont.     Miss  Gertrude  Henry,  formerly  of  Iva,  is  teaching  in    Bradford 

Public  School. 

Addressing  of  Mail 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  handling  of  mail  at  the  front  and  to  insure 

prompt  delivery  it  is  requested  that  all  mail  be  addressed  as  follows: 

(a)  Regimental  Number 

(b)  Rank 

(c)  Name 

(d)  Squadron,  Battery  or  Company 

(e)  Battalion,  Regiment,  (or  other  unit)  Staff  appointment  or 

Department 

(/)    Canadian  Contingent 

(g)    British  Expeditionary  Force 

(h)  Army  Post  Office,  London,  England 

Unnecessary  mention  of  higher  formations,  such  as  brigades,  divisions,, 
is  strictly  forbidden,  and  causes  delay. 

E.  T.  Bell,  B.A.,  formerly  of  the  science  department  of  Brantford 
Collegiate  Institute,  has  a  similar  position  this  year  in  Oakwood  Col- 
legiate Institute,  Toronto. 

The  students  of  the  Faculty  of  Education  as  well  as  the  boys  of  The 
University  Schools  were  entertained  during  the  month  of  October  by 
the  demonstration  of  the  Pathescope  moving-picture  machine  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Hall.  The  peculiar  merit  of  this  machine  is  that  it 
renders  possible  the  free  use  of  the  moving-picture  lantern  in  any  ordinary 
school  that  is  supplied  with  electric  light.  Indeed  one  form  of  the 
machine  manufactures  its  own  light.  The  Pathescope  films,  which  are 
adapted  to  this  machine  alone,  are  non-inflammable,  and  thus  the  usual 
troubles  about  insurance  regulations  are  avoided.  The  machine  is  very 
simple  in  its  operation  and  on  one  of  the  occasions  it  was  managed  by 
Mr.  Hall's  son,  a  boy  in  attendance  at  The  University  Schools.  The 
number  of  the  films  is  large  and  their  variety  great.  As  was  natural  at 
this  time  in  our  history,  the  films  on  military  scenes  proved  especially 
popular.  The  Faculty  students  voted  the  film  on  the  School  of  Cavalry 
at  Ypres  as  one  of  the  best.     There  are  many  also  of  a  scientific  and 
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BALOPTICON 

WITH 

Mazda  Lamp 


INCREASED  BRILLIANCY.  The  1000-watt  nitrogen  filled 
Mazda  Lamp  exceeds  in  illumination  a  35-amperes  alter- 
nating- current  arc  lamp.      Yet  it  consumes  only  9  amperes. 

SIMPLIFIED  OPERATION.  This  lamp  is  lighted  the  same 
as  any  ordinary  electric  lamp.  Requires  no  attention. 
Perfectly  safe  and  can  be  operated  by  a  woman  or  child. 

NOISELESS.  Obviates  disagreeable  humming  sound  character- 
istic of  the  arc  lamp  with  alternating  current. 

PROJECTS     SLIDES     AND     OPAQUE     OBJECTS. 

Opaque  objects  (6   x   6")  either   English  or  American  size 
slides.      Instant  interchange  between  the  two  forms. 

Write  for  circular  to 
The  Canadian  representatives 

THE   TOPLEY   COMPANY 

OTTAWA 
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educational  nature  and  the  one  shown  on  the  decomposition  of  ultra- 
rapid  movements  was  particularly  interesting.  It  is  expected  that  the 
Faculty  of  Education  and  the  University  Schools  will  between  them 
purchase  a  machine  during  the  year. 

The   Victoria  League  in   War  Time:  The  objects  of  the  non-party 
Association  of  British  Men  and  Women  known  as  the  Victoria  League 
are  set  out  as  follows: — 

1.  To  encourage  and  develop  relations  of  closer  sympathy  between 
Fellow-Britons  at  Home  and  Overseas. 

2.  To  spread  knowledge  of  the  different  parts  of  the  Empire. 

3.  To  organise  mutual  hospitality,  and  to  secure  a  welcome  for 
British  subjects  throughout  the  Empire. 

During  the  War  the  League  has  been  fortunate  in  having  as  member 
Mr.  G.  H.  Hallam  one  of  the  masters  in  the  famous  Public  School  at 
Harrow.  This  energetic  man  was  not  content  with  merely  contributing 
to  the  League's  "Monthly  Notes"  and  writing  its  Empire  Calendar,  but 
needs  must  organise  the  Harrow  War  Help  Movement.  This  movement 
has  published,  mostly  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Hallam,  a  most  excellent 
series  of  Notes  on  the  War,  the  profits  from  which  are  devoted  to  patriotic 
purposes.  The  notes,  so  far  as  we  have  read  them,  are  well-written,, 
clear,  accurate  and  concise  and  in  such  a  style  as  would  stir  the  blood 
of  the  most  apathetic  of  us.  For  the  budding  adolescent  they  are  "just 
the  thing".  We  can  confidently  recommend  the  series  to  teacher  and 
pupils.  Each  number  costs  1  cent — reduction  for  quantities.  Apply  to 
the  Harrow  War  Help  Movement,  Harrow,  near  London,  England. 

NEW   BRUNSWICK. 

C.  J.  Hanson,  B.A.,  formerly  Principal  of  the  Riverside  Consolidated 
School,  has  been  given  a  lieutenant's  commission  in  the  104th  battalion, 
now  being  mobilised  at  Sussex.  Four  students  at  the  University  of  New 
Brunswick  and  one  from  the  Provincial  Normal  School  recently  enlisted 
for  overseas  service. 

The  York  and  Sunbury  Teachers'  Institute  was  held  at  Fredericton 
on  September  23rd  and  24th.  Papers  were  read  by  F.  C.  Manning  on 
"The  Teaching  of  Latin";  Miss  Nettie  Moore  on  "Nature  Work"; 
John  E.  Page,  M.A.,  on  "The  Teaching  of  Geography";  R.  B.  Fraser, 
B.A.,  and  Miss  Alice  Wiggins  on  "Discipline".  Lessons  were  given  in 
reading  by  Miss  Margaret  Lynds,  Miss  Etta  Alexander,  and  Miss  Elsie 
Mills.  There  was  a  discussion  on  Rural  School  Problems  led  by  In- 
spector R.  D.  Hanson,  B.A. 

The  combined  Teachers'  Institute  for  St.  John  &  Charlotte  Counties 
was  held  at  St.  Stephen,  Sept.  30th  and  Oct.  1st.  Papers  on  the  following 
subjects  were  presented,  viz.,   English  grammar,   by  W.  J.  Shea,  B.A.; 
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Phonography 

The  Simplest  System  of  Writing 


UTSAAC    PITMAN    Phonography  is 


I 


conceded  to  be  the  most  simple, 
legible,  brief  and  logical  system  of 
writing  in  existence.  Its  publishers 
have  behind  them  the  plant,  capital 
and   experience   of  75  years'  accumul- 


ation, and  the  co-operation  of  over 
three  million  successful  practitioners. 
Everything  that  brains  and  experience 
can  accomplish  has  been  applied  to 
the  improvement  of  the  system". 

Appleton's   Universal  Cyclopedia. 


Catalogue    free    from 


COMMERCIAL   TEXT   BOOK   COMPANY 

Wholesale   Canadian  Agents 

383  Church   Street,   TORONTO. 
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DON'T  BUY  EXPENSIVE  MAPS 

DURING  WAR  TIMES 

We  therefore  offer  our  National  Series, 
published  to  supply  the  present  demand 
for  an  inexpensive  but  reliable  and  up-to- 
date  map. 

North    and    South    America 
Europe,   Asia,  Africa,  Australia 
Eastern    and    Western    Hemisphere 
British   Isles,  United  States 
World  and  Hemispheres. 
Heavy  Cloth  a  nil  Hardwood  Rollers. 
Size  of  Maps  40  x  58  inches.  Price,   each  $1.50. 

Get  Our  New  ig/j  Catalogues  of  General  School  Supplies. 

Chemical    and    Physical    Apparatus,    Biological    Specimens,    Agricultural 
Equipment  and  Laboratory  Supplies. 

TORONTO  SCHOOL  SUPPLY  CO.,  Limited,  ^"o^: 
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Flags,  James  Vroom;  geography,  Miss  Annie  L.  Richardson;  methods 
in  teaching,  H.  S.  Bridges,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Supt.  of  St.  John  Schools; 
music  in  Public  Schools,  Miss  Catherine  Robinson;  drawing,  H.  H. 
Hagerman,  M.A.,  of  the  Provincial  Normal  School  Staff. 

On  the  evening  of  the  first  day  a  public  meeting  was  held.  Dr.  W. 
H.  Laughlin  gave  an  address  on  medical  inspection  in  schools.  Addresses 
were  also  made  by  Premier  George  J.  Clark,  Dr.  W.  S.  Carter,  Chief 
Superintendent  of  Education,  Dr.  H.  S.  Bridges,  and  W.  M.  McLean, 
B.A.,  Inspector  of  Schools. 

The  Albert  Co.  Teachers'  Institute  was  held  at  Hillsborough,  Oct. 
7th  and  8th.  Papers  were  read  on  English  literature,  by  Miss  Freda 
Wier,  B.A.;  geometry,  by  Geo.  J.  Marr,  B.A.;  drawing  by  Miss  Ina 
Steeves.  Lessons  were  given  on  agriculture,  by  R.  P.  Steeves,  M.A., 
Director  of  Elementary  Agricultural  Education;  and  on  physical  drill 
to  Grade  4,  by  Miss  Hayward. 

A  public  meeting  was  held  in  the  evening,  when  addresses  on  educa- 
tion were  made  by  the  Chief  Superintendent  of  Education,  Inspector 
O'Blenes,  M.A.,  and  R.  P.  Steeves,  M.A. 

The  Kent  County  Institute  was  held  at  Rexton  on  Oct.  28th  and 
29th.  Papers  were  read  on  nature  lessons,  school  gardens,  analysis, 
geography,  psychology  in  the  school-room,  les  fractions,  la  gram- 
maire  francaise,  Notre  Profession  and  Nos  Ecoles.  Mr.  Thos.  Bowser, 
Sec'y  of  the  Rexton  Board,  presented  "  Rural  School  Problems". 

QUEBEC. 

The  Annual  Convention  of  the  Protestant  Teachers'  Association  was 
held  in  the  Westmount  High  School  on  October  14th,  15th  and  16th. 
This  was  the  largest  convention  on  record,  the  attendance  reaching  the 
large  number  of  one  thousand  and  six  members.  It  was  not  only  the 
largest,  but  also  the  liveliest  convention  there  has  been  for  many  years 
and  it  is  not  likely  an  experiment  will  be  made  in  taking  the  convention 
to  other  towns  in  the  Province.  Montreal  and  its  neighbourhood  is  the 
most  central  and  convenient  city.  The  Mayor  and  Chairman  of  the 
School  Board  gave  addresses  of  welcome  and  the  Westmount  School 
Commissioners  held  a  reception  for  the  teachers.  Addresses  were  given 
by  Sir  William  Peterson,  Dr.  Coleman  of  Queen's  University,  Professor 
Evans,  Dr.  Lynde,  Dr.  Hamilton  and  Mr.  Stanton.  Professor  Leacock 
of  McGill  University  gave  a  characteristic  address  on  the  teaching  of 
English,  which  was  much  enjoyed  by  all  of  the  audience.  A  resolution 
was  passed  calling  upon  the  Provincial  Government  to  appoint  a  Royal 
Commission  to  investigate  the  unreasonable  cost  of  text-books.  A  new 
Executive  was  elected  as  follows:  President,  Miss  Amy  Norris.  Vice- 
Presidents,    Mr.  E.  M.  Campbell,  B.A.,    Dean   Laird,    M.A.,    B.Phil., 
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SUPPLEMENTARY    READING 

EVERYMAN'S  LIBRARY.     721  titles.    Cloth,  25c. 

Annotated.      64pp.  and  l'2pp.  classified  catalogues  sent  post  paid  on  appli- 
cation. 

VERITY    SHAKESPEARE    (Pitt    Press),     cioth,  25c.  by  special 

arrangements  with  publishers  (Cambridge  University  Press). 
The  biggest  value  in  individual  plays,  with  notes. 

SELECTED  PLAYS — SHAKESPEARE — containing  :  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream,  Merchant  of  Venice,  As  You  Like  It, 
Henry  V.,  Julius  Caesar.  Coriolanus,  Hamlet,  Macbeth, 
King  Lear. 

With  Illustrations,  Glossary  and  Notes.     Cloth,  35c.  complete. 

JUST     PUBLISHED. 
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Outlines  of  European  History 

Parts  I.  and  II. 

By  James  Harvey  Robinson,  Professor  of  History  in  Columbia  Uni- 
versity; James  Henry  Breasted,  Professor  of  Egyptology  and  Oriental 
History,  The  University  of  Chicago;  Charles  A.  Beard,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Politics  in  Columbia   University. 

Part   I   of  oriental,  classical  and  mediaeval  history. 
Part  II.     The  events  of  the  last  two  hundred  years. 

Each  volume,  SI. 50. 
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Mrs.  W.  Irwin,  M.A.  Rec.  Secy.,  Mr.  W.  Allen  Walsh,  B.A.  Cor. 
Secy.,  Mr.  1.  C.  Vincent,  M.A.,  2660  Esplanade  Ave.,  Montreal. 
Treasurer,  Miss  H.  Winn.  Curator  of  Library,  Mr.  I.  Gammell,  B.A. 
Repr.  on  Prot.  Comm.,  Miss  I.  E.  Brittain,  M.A.  Pension  Commrs., 
Mr.  H.  M.  Cockfield,  B.A.,  Mr.  M.  C.  Hopkins,  B.A.  Executive,  Mr. 
H.  J.  Silver,  B.A.,  Inspector  J.  W.  McOuat,  B.A.,  Miss  Agnes  James, 
B.A.,  Miss  E.  Binmore,  M.A.,  Miss  F.Taylor,  Mr.  T.  I.  Pollock,  B.A., 
Miss  S.  Francis,  Mr.  W.  A.  Kneeland,  B.C.L.,  Inspector  J.  Parker, 
M.A.,  Miss  E.  L.  Gale,  B.A.,  Mr.  W.  Chalk,  B.A.,  Mr.  C.  McBurney, 
B.A.,  Mr.  C.  A.  Adams,  B.A.,  Miss  F.  Drummond,  M.A.,  Inspector 
Honeyman,  M.A. :  Committees  of  Convention  Library,  Mr.  I.  Gammell 
(Convener),  Mrs.  Irwin,  Mr.  Campbell. 

The  Protestant  School  Commissioners  of  Montreal  have  purchased 
property  for  a  new  school  on  Ontario  Street  where  it  is  intended  to  con- 
struct a  new  Terminal  Park  school. 

The  Government  night  schools  opened  on  October  4th  with  31  classes 
in  attendance.  The  small  attendance  is  due  to  the  special  conditions 
caused  by  the  war.  If  the  Provincial  Government  does  not  provide 
more  money  they  will  not  be  able  to  stay  open  until  February  which 
generally  ends  the  session. 

Miss  O'Grady,  Kindergarten  Supervisor  for  the  City  of  Montreal  is 
ill  and  will  be  absent  from  her  duties  for  several  months. 

Mr.  Hugh  Brownell,  grade  teacher  in  the  practice  school  of  Mac- 
donald  College,  died  of  typhoid  fever  at  Moncton  on  October  18th. 

An  examination  was  held  at  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
Quebec,  on  November  19th,  for  candidates  for  the  Inspector's  certificate. 
Several  well-known  principals  of  schools  were  candidates.  The  results 
have  not  been  published. 

SASKATCHEWAN 

Sessions  of  the  Provincial  Normal  Schools  for  training  of  teachers 
for  First  and  Second  Class  certificates  will  open  at  Regina  and  Saskatoon 
on  January  3rd,  next.  Third  Class  sessions  will  open  on  the  same  date 
at  the  following  points:  namely,  Regina,  Saskatoon,  Yorkton,  Weyburn, 
Estevan,  Prince  Albert,  Moosomin,  Swift  Current  and  Wilkie. 

Graduates  in  Arts  from  a  Canadian  or  other  British  University  and 
teachers  holding  First  Class  teachers'  diplomas  or  equivalent  standing 
will  be  entitled  to  admission  to  the  First  Class  session,  provided  they 
have  reached  the  prescribed  age,  namely,  nineteen  years  in  the  case  of 
males  and  eighteen  years  in  the  case  of  females. 

For  admission  to  the  Second  Class  session,  applicants  must  hold  at 
least  Second   Class  academic  standing,   have  Third   Class   Normal  or 
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"Compare  the  Work" 

You  Won't  Have  to  "Trade=Out"  Your  Royals 


Lost  alignment  is  the  greatest  evil  in  typewriter  service. 

A  typewriter  first  shows  that  it  is  wearing  out  by  losing  align- 
ment. A  clean,  straight  line  of  writing  is  impossible.  The 
machine  is  ready  to  "trade-out." 

The  ROYAL  ends  this  greatest  evil  in  typewriter  service. 

One  bearing  in  the  ROYAL  takes  the  place  of  many.  These 
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Three  steel  rods,  the  pivot-bar  bearing,  the  front  link  bearing 
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And  even  when  they  do  become  worn — as  any  bearing  must— 
they  may  be   replaced  in   five  minutes   by  anybody  with   ordinary 
mechanical  knowledge. 

After  years  of  use  the  ROYAL  can  be  made  new  again  in 
five  minutes  and  at  trifling  cost. 

Could  anything  be  simpler?  The  ROYAL  ends  the  great  evils 
of  excessive  repairs  and  "trading-out"  as  well  as  the  evil  ot  lost 
alignment. 
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equivalent  training  and  have  had  at  least  one  year's  experience  in 
teaching.    The  age  requirements  are  the  same  as  those  for  First  Class. 

To  be  admitted  to  the  Third  Class  session,  applicants  must  hold  at 
least  Third  Class  teachers'  diplomas  or  equivalent  standing,  and  be  at 
least  eighteen  years  of  age  in  the  case  of  males  and  seventeen  years  in 
the  case  of  females. 

Each  applicant  is  required  to  submit  a  certificate  from  a  qualified 
medical  practitioner  that  he  is  physically  fit  to  teach. 

Major  T.  E.  Perrett,  late  superintendent  of  schools,  Regina,  has 
been  appointed  Principal  of  the  Provincial  Normal  School,  Regina, 
the  position  having  been  made  vacant  by  the  resignation  of  Dr.  R.  A. 
Wilson,  who  has  recently  accepted  a  chair  in  English  in  the  University 
of  Saskatchewan.  Major  Perrett  was  Principal  during  the  years  1906- 
1912,  inclusive,  prior  to  Dr.  Wilson's  term  of  office.  He  assumed  his 
duties  on  August  1. 

The  position  of  assistant  principal  of  the  Regina  Normal  School  is 
filled  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Huff,  B.A.,  who  has  for  several  years  past  acted  as 
Inspector  of  schools  for  the  Davidson  division,  and  has  been  engaged 
in  educational  work  in  the  Province  since  1907. 

The  following  appointments  in  connection  with  the  staff  of  Inspectors 
of  Schools  have  recently  been  made: 

James  A.  McLeod,  Esq.,  late  Principal  of  Victoria  School,  Regina, 
has  been  appointed  successor  to  Mr.  Huff  as  Inspector  of  schools  for 
the  Davidson  district.  Mr  McLeod  has  been  associated  with  the  Regina 
schools  since  1911,  having  previously  been  employed  as  Principal  of 
Carlyle  Public  School. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Brown,  who  for  the  past  twelve  years  has  occupied  the 
position  of  Principal  of  the  Public  Schools  at  Maple  Creek,  will  for  the 
present  have  charge  of  the  southern  portions  of  Maple  Creek,  Swift 
Current  and  Gravelbourg  divisions,  with  Shaunavon  as  centre. 

R.  D.  Coutts,  Esq.,  B.A.,  who  has  been  appointed  Inspector  for  the 
Gravelbourg  district,  has  been  engaged  as  Principal  of  the  High  School 
at  Moosomin,  coming  to  the  Province  from  Georgetown,  Ont.,  where 
for  seventeen  years  he  had  been  Principal  of  the  High  School. 

John  Marshall,  Esq.,  M.A.,  will  have  charge  of  the  Radville  division. 
Mr.  Marshall  has  for  the  past  five  years  occupied  the  position  of  Principal 
of  the  High  School  at  Weyburn  and  formerly  was  Professor  of  English  in 
Queen's  University. 

The  Summer  School  for  Teachers,  held  at  the  University  during 
July,  was  a  pronounced  success.  The  number  registered  at  the  school 
was  nearly  one  hundred,  and  included  Inspectors,  science  teachers  of 
the  High  Schools  and  a  number  of  Public  School  teachers.  Lectures  were 
given    by    Dean    Rutherford    and    Professors   Shaw,    Bracken,    Cutler, 
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Baker,  Greig,  Smith,  Hogg,  MacLaurin,  Thompson,  and  Willing,  as 
well  as  by  Mr.  Norman  Ross,  Miss  Twiss,  Mr.  Bates  and  others.  The 
University  reside'nce  was  thrown  open  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
members  of  the  school. 

The  following  new  appointments  have  been  made  for  the  session: 
Dr.  R.  A.  Wilson,  formerly  Principal  of  the  Normal  School,  to  take 
charge  of  English;  Dr.  J.  S.  Dexter,  M.A.  (Wis.)  Ph.D.  (Col.)  Assistant 
Professor  of  Zoology;  Messrs.  F.  J.  Freer  and  W.  Y.  Hunter,  instructors 
in  physics  and  English  respectively;  Miss  Nugent,  instructor  in  public 
speaking. 

Professor  Gray,  who  came  to  Saskatchewan  from  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  as  Professor  of  economics,  has  tendered  his  resignation  in 
order  to  accept  a  position  in  Tennessee. 

The  Governor-General's  Medals,  1915 

The  awards  of  the  twenty  medals  presented  by  H.R.H.  the  Governor- 
General  for  competition  in  Saskatchewan  schools  have  recently  been 
made. 

The  following  list  shows  the  grounds  on  which  the  medals  were 
awarded,  their  distribution  in  the  various  classes  of  schools,  and  the 
names  of  the  medallists. 

One  medal  for  boys  for  scholarship,  athletics  and  general  character; 
one  medal  for  girls  for  scholarship,  household  arts  and  general  character, 
at:  Regina  Collegiate  Institute — Ward  O.  Longworthy,  Regina;  Beatrice 
A.  Brown,  Regina.  Moose  Jaw,  Collegiate  Institute — Leonard  Nelson, 
Midale;  Mary  Green,  Moose  Jaw.  Saskatoon  Collegiate  Institute — 
Orlando  J.  Waterman,  Saskatoon;  W7innifred  T.  Clare,  Saskatoon.  One 
medal  for  scholarship,  athletics  or  household  arts  and  general  character 
at  the  Prince  Albert  Collegiate  Institute  and  each  of  the  High  Schools 
given  below:  Prince  Albert  Collegiate  Institute — Olga  Nodeland, 
Birch  Hills;  Yorkton  High  School — Jane  C.  Carson,  Ebenezer  Valley; 
Moosomin  High  School — Nelson  W.  Taylor,  Moosomin;  Weyburn  High 
School — Thomas  J.  Darby,  Pangman;  North  Battleford  High  School — 
Walter  Collingwood,  N.  Battleford;  Oxbow  High  School — Mary  I. 
Maitland,  Oxbow;  Estevan  High  School — Heber  A.  Henry,  Estevan. 
Two  medals  for  competition  in  High  Schools  for  the  best  essays  on  a 
subject  of  Imperial  interest  connected  with  the  war:  Nina  Maude 
MacPherson,  Carlyle;  Albert  C.  Anstis,  Carlyle.  One  medal  for  highest 
standing  in  Grade  VIII  examinations:  In  rural  schools — Ethel  V. 
McMahon,  Kinsley;  in  town  or  village  schools — Janet  L.  Watson, 
Saskatoon;  One  medal  for  highest  standing  in  Third  Class  examination, 
one  medal  for  Second  Class  and  one  medal  for  First  Class:  Third  Class — 
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Some  More  Convincing  Evidence 

If  more  evidence  were  needed  to  demonstrate  the  exceptional  value  of  the  total  abstainer 
as  an  insurance  risk  than  what  has  already  been  published  by  this  Company,  it  is  found  in 
the  following  Table  covering  the  experience  in  the  two  Departments  of  the  Company  for 
a  period  of  ten  years. 


Per  cent,  of  Expected  Loss 

Year. 

Abstainers 

Ceneral 

1905 
1907 
1909 
1911 
1913 
1914 

36.95% 
37.81% 
33.50% 
46.07% 
40.42% 
41.83% 

74.23% 
69.15% 
48.45% 
77.89% 
44.94% 
71.63% 

Average  for  Last  10  Years 

39.48% 

64.19% 

Why  not  reap  the  advantages  of  total  abstinence  by  insuring  in  a  Company  which 
grants  the  special  terms  and  rates  which  the  above  Table  clearly  shows  are  deserved  by 
those  who  can  classify  for  insurance  in  this  department? 

The  Head  Office  or  any  of  the  Branches  throughout  Canada  will  be  glad  to  furnish 
full  information  on  request. 

The  Manufacturers  Life 

Insurance  Company 

Head  Office,  Toronto  -  King-  and  Yonge  Streets 

Ask  for  a  copy  of  "Total  Abstainers  vs.  Moderate  Drinkers."       It  will  place  you 

under  no  obligation.      The  Booklet  is  free  and  will  interest  you. 

A  post  card  to-day  will  do. 
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Kathleen  M.  Savage,  Saxby;  Second  Class — John  R.  Kershaw,  Saska- 
toon; First  Class — Ethel  M.  Smith,  Regina. 

NOVA    SCOTIA 

The  new  Willow  Street  School  was  opened  in  Truro,  October  4th. 
It  is  an  up-to-date  building  with  two  acres  of  ground;  Miss  Josephine 
Bishop  is  principal. 

The  Normal  College  opened  in  Truro,  September  30th,  with  the 
attendance  equal  to  that  of  last  year — which  was  a  record  year. 

As  elsewhere,  the  Nova  Scotia  colleges  have  smaller  attendance  on 
account  of  so  many  students  having  gone  to  the  war 

Among  successful  Teachers'  Institutes  held  this  fall  were  those  at 
Musquodoboit  and  Berwick.  Inspector  Creighton,  Halifax,  had  charge 
of  the  former;  and  Inspector  Robinson,  Canning,  the  latter.  At  both 
Institutes,  school  exhibitions  were  held,  so  that  teachers  who  had  not 
attempted  school  gardening  could  see  the  possibilities  in  that  line. 

Very  satisfactory  progress  has  been  made  this  year  in  school  exhibi- 
tions    They  have  increased  about  60%  over  last  year. 

Mr.  A.  S.  Crockett,  New  Glasgow,  has  been  appointed  by  the  In- 
dustrial and  Educational  Press,  Montreal,  to  stimulate  a  greater  interest 
in  Technical  Education  in  Nova  Scotia. 


Book  Reviews 

Language  Teaching  in  the  Grades  by  Alice  W.  Cooley,  late  Assistant  Professor  of 
Education,  University  of  North  Dakota.  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.  88  pages.  35c.  net. 
Wm.  Briggs,  Toronto.  This  little  book  is  quite  modern  in  spirit.  The  inseparability 
of  the  thought  and  the  expression  in  real  language  teaching  is  stressed  to  the  utter  ex- 
clusion of  the  old  formalistic  methods.  It  contains  a  wealth  of  practical  suggestion, 
particularly  along  the  line  of  the  relation  of  literature  to  language  teaching.  It  is  quite 
the  best  book  that  has  recently  come  to  hand  on  this  particular  phase  of  elementary 
education.  F.  E.  c. 

Reading  in  the  Primary  Grades  by  Frances  Jenkins,  assistant  editor  of  the  Riverside 
Readers,  formerly  supervisor  of  elementary  grades,  Decatur,  Illinois.  Houghton 
MiWin  Co.  125  pages.  Price  60c.  Wm.  Briggs,  Toronto.  To  those  teachers  who 
still  make  the  learning  of  letters,  syllables,  phonics,  etc.,  the  important  function  of 
primary  reading,  this  book  has  many  practical  suggestions.  It  neither  over-emphasizes 
nor  underestimates  the  value  of  such  work  but  stresses  the  fact  that  thought-getting 
must  ever  be  the  central  motivating  force  in  learning  to  read.  I  recommend  the  book 
very  strongly  to  the  above  class  of  teachers.  F.  E.  c. 

English  and  Commercial  Correspondence  by  H.  Heaton  Lawson,  M.A.  London, 
Blackie  &  Son,  1914.  Pages  192.  Price  Is.  6d.  This  is  a  useful  book  on  grammar 
and  composition,  designed  for  commercial  classes.  It  deals  very  fully  with  corres- 
pondence indexing  and  precis  writing.  G.  M.  J. 
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"  Recti  cultus  pectora  roborant" 

Editorial  Notes 

The  Teachers'  Honour  Roll. — In  the  matter  of  the  war  the 
teachers  of  Canada  have  special  duties.  They  must  teach  'the  war,  its 
causes,  and  the  interests  at  stake'.  They  must  aid  all  patriotic,  Red 
Cross,  and  recruiting  organizations.  By  act  as  well  as  by  counsel  they 
must  help  to  form  and  lead  public  opinion  on  the  war.  These  special 
duties  they  are  performing  with  singular  devotion. 

But  the  teachers  of  Canada  have  also  the  duties  common  to  the  citi- 
zens of  Canada.  They  must  enlist  and  drill.  They  must  fight  in  the 
trenches  and  nurse  in  the  hospitals.  The  School  believes  that, 
despite  the  remoteness  of  the  teacher's  life  from  war  and  its  horrors,  he 
will  respond  to  the  common  duty.  To  test  that  belief  it  has  made  in- 
quiries among  the  public  or  state  schools  of  Canada.  Although  these 
inquiries  were  incomplete  and  the  replies,  therefore,  both  incomplete  and 
perhaps  in  some  cases  inaccurate,  the  results  more  than  justify  the  belief. 
The  Honour  Roll  of  Canadian  teachers,  a  Roll  to  be  supplemented  and 
corrected,  it  is  hoped,  by  the  readers  of  The  School,  is  given  below: 

Alberta: — Tieut.  P.  A.  Beveridge,  B.A.,  teacher  of  English  in  Calgary 
Collegiate  Institute,  with  the  137th  battalion;  J.  A.  Cameron  of  Medicine 
Hat,  with  the  third  Canadian  contingent;  Staff-Sergeant  E.  D.  Campbell, 
B.A.,  Calgary  High  School,  with  the  first  field  ambulance  corps;  A.  E. 
Exall  of  Chernowci  School  with  the  Princess  Patricias;  C.  Q.  Farmer,  of 
Elmer  rural  school;  Wm.  Ferguson  of  Edwand  School,  with  the  medical 
corps;  Lieut.  H.  Flood,  physical  instructor  in  Calgary  Public  Schools, 
with  the  137th  battalion;  A.  R.  Gibson,  M.A.,  Red  Deer,  with  the  66th 
battalion;  Lieut.  E.  G.  Grant,  Principal  of  Riverside  Public  School, 
with  the  137th  battalion;  Lieut.  Walter  Jewitt,  Central  Public  School, 
Calgary,  in  the  31st  battalion;  Geo.  R.  Johnston  of  Pobeda  School  with 
the  Princess  Patricias;  Jas.  W.  Lang,  with  the  51st  battalion;  A.  T. 
Livingstone  of  Oleskow  School ;  Lieut.  John  C.  MacHutcheon,  art  master, 
Calgary  Schools,  in  the  15th  battalion;  Geo.  W.  Mcintosh  of  Russia 
School  with  the  Princess  Patricias;  John  Parker  of  Bukowina  School  with 
the   19th  Alberta   Dragoons;     Captain   Nicholas    B.    Pearson,    manual 
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training  instructor,  Calgary,  in  the  56th  battalion;  Alfred  Peart  of  Wostok 
School,  with  the  Princess  Patricias;  Lieut.  J.  H.  Quanbury,  Principal  of 
Youngstown  Public  School  a\  ith  the  50th  battalion;  Leonard  Sarah 
of  Highlow  School;  A.  M.  Shook,  Red  Deer,  with  the  aviation  corps; 
Lieut.  Stanley  Walker,  Calgary  Normal  Practice  School,  with  the  89th 
battalion;  Edgar  L.  Whittaker  of  Myroslowna  School,  with  the  51st 
battalion;  Sergeant  F.  Wilcock,  manual  training  instructor,  Calgary, 
with  the  56th  battalion. 

Manitoba: — Captain  J.  A.  Beattie,  B.A.,  special  agent  for  consol- 
idation of  schools  in  Manitoba,  a  chaplain  with  the  first  contingent; 
Captain  T.  G.  Finn,  Inspector  of  Schools,  Southern  Manitoba,  with  the 
first  Canadian  contingent;  Major  Joseph  McLaren,  physical  instructor, 
Brandon  Public  Schools  (killed  at  St.  Julien).  James  A.  McGill,  of 
Holland;  J.  Palmer,  manual  training  instructor,  Winnipeg,  with  the 
second  contingent. 

New  Brunswick: — Capt.  A.  L.  Barry,  eighth  grade  teacher  in 
Harkins  Academy,  Newcastle,  has  been  in  uniform  since  the  beginning 
of  war,  serving  with  the  73rd  detachment  at  Newcastle,  and  is  now  trans- 
ferred to  the  132nd  batt.  C.E.F.;  Alfred  J.  Brooks,  B.A.,  Inspector  of 
Schools;  C.  B.  Burden,  Fredericton,  is  at  present  gunner  in  the  23rd 
battery  now  serving  at  the  front;  Corp.  Harold  Davidson,  Newcastle,  is 
serving  with  the  26th  batt.  C.E.F.;  Lieut.  B.  Douglas,  assistant  instruc- 
tor in  manual  training  in  Moncton  Schools,  has  received  an  appointment 
on  the  132nd  batt.  C.E.F.;  Lieut.  C.  J.  Hanson,  B.A.,  Principal  of  River- 
side Consolidated  School,  with  the  104th  battalion;  Major  L.  D.  Jones, 
Principal  of  Superior  School  in  Dalhousie,  is  junior  major  in  the  132nd 
batt.  C.E.F.  Major  Jones  has  served  as  commanding  officer  of  the 
detachment  73rd  regt.  at  the  wireless  station,  Newcastle  for  the  past 
year;  Lieut.  C.  M.  Lawson  of  the  St.  John  High  School  staff  is  serving 
with  the  26th  batt.  C.E.F.  now  at  the  front;  Aubrey  McLean,  teacher 
at  Centreville,  Carleton  Co.  enlisted  in  the  signalling  corps  of  a  western 
regiment;  Lieut-Col.  Geo.  W.  Mersereau,  Inspector  for  the  counties 
of  Northumberland  and  Restigouche,  in  command  of  the  132nd 
battalion,  C.E.F.  now  being  mobilized  in  New  Brunswick;  Pte.  Geo.  Y. 
Mersereau  of  Blissfield,  North  County,  enlisted  in  a  western  battalion 
and  while  in  action  received  wounds  from  which  he  died;  Lieut.  H.  S. 
Murray,  manual  training  teacher  in  Chatham  Grammar  School,  went 
with  his  company  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  to  Newcastle  on  home 
guard  and  was  transferred  to  the  55th  batt.  C.E.F.  now  in  England; 
Chauncey  D.  Orchard,  Fredericton  is  with  the  cycle  corps  of  the  25th 
battalion  now  in  action. 
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Nova  Scotia: — Hugh  Bell,  M.A.,  of  Morris  Street  School,  Halifax, 
with  the  second  Canadian  contingent;  Olin  McNeill,  Brazil  Lake; 
Arthur  J.  Walker,  Tusket,  with  the  third  Canadian  contingent. 

Ontario:— A.  W.  Archibald,  Dufferin  Public  School,  Toronto,  with 
the  23rd  battalion;  David  Barrager,  Principal,  Queen  Mary  Public 
School,  Belleville,  in  Officers'  Training  Work  at  Kingston;  C.  R.  Bould- 
ing,  of  Toronto  Public  Schools;  Gerald  Brimble,  S.  S.  No.  1,  Jaffray  (near 
Kenqra),  with  the  2nd  contingent;  Edward  Burns,  North  Hastings, 
39th  battalion;  Goldie  Campbell,  North  Hastings,  39th  battalion;  T.  T. 
Carpenter,  Manning  Avenue  School,  Toronto;  Lionel  Charlton,  S.  S. 
No.  7,  McGillivray,  in  the  18th  battalion;  A.  R.  Clarry,  Alexandria  High 
School;  L.  B.  Cook,  Sarnia  Collegiate  Institute;  Captain  John  P. 
Cowles,  B.A.,  Principal  of  Dunnville  High  School,  adjutant  of  the  114th 
battalion;  Colonel  J.J.  Craig,  B.A.,  Inspector  of  Schools,  South  Welling- 
ton, commanding  officer  of  North  Wellington  overseas  battalion;  Cyrus 
Day,  S.  S.  No.  11,  East  Zorra,  with  the  34th  battalion;  H.  B.  Dounan, 
North  Hastings,  39th  battalion ;  Cecil  Drew,  Principal  Woodville  Public 
School;  John  J.  Dunlop,  Williamstown;  F.  W.  Elliott,  Pape  Avenue 
School,  Toronto;  Wm.  R.  Elliott,  North  Hastings,  80th  battalion; 
Sergeant  C.  M.  Ewing,  M.A.,  Wingham  High  School,  with  the  83rd 
battalion;  Lieut.  Alex  Firth,  Principal  of  Orangeville  Public  School; 
Lieut.  H.  B.  Galpin,  Talbot  St.,  Public  School,  London,  with  the  6th 
field  battery;  John  R.  Geddes,  S.  S.  No.  5,  East  Oxford;  Donald  Gollan, 
Stormont  Co.,  with  Queen's  College  medical  corps;  T.  E.  Govenlock, 
St.  Catharines  Collegiate,  with  the  4th  University  Company;  Captain 
R.  R.  Hartry,  Chatham  Collegiate  Institute,  with  the  91st  battalion; 
Lieut.  J.  I.  Harvey,  Chatham  Collegiate  Institute,  with  the  4th  Univer- 
sity Company;  Norman  Harvey,  S.  S.  No.  11,  Uxbridge,  with  the  37th 
battalion;  W.  F.  Hiscox,  of  Stratford  Collegiate  Institute;  S.  Lewis 
Honey,  Principal  Bloomington  Public  School,  with  the  2nd  Canadian 
contingent;  O.  Isaac,  S.  S.  No. 17,  Haldimand;  Major  O.  V.  Jewitt,  B.A., 
of  Chatham  Collegiate  Institute,  with  the  33rd  battalion;  Stuart  Laurie, 
Hamilton  Public  Schools,  with  the  12th  battalion;  J.  Irwin  Lean,  S.  S. 
No.  12,  Hamilton;  Harry  E.  Lee,  Annette  Street  Public  School,  Toronto, 
with  the  4th  Canadian  Mounted  Rifles;  Sergeant  James  Mcintosh, 
Hamilton  Public  Schools,  with  the  R.A.M.C;  Archie  K.  McMillan, 
Stormont  Co.,  in  the  73rd  battalion ;  Lieutenant  Ignatius  McCorkell, 
S.S.  No.  5,  Mara,  with  the  34th  battalion:  A.  H.  McPhail,  Grace  Street 
School,  Toronto;  Lieut.  Geo.  A.  Metcalfe,  Principal  Myrtle  Street  Public 
School,  St  Thomas,  with  the  1st  battalion;  Miss  Bertha  Merriman, 
Hamilton  Public  Schools,  nurse  at  LaPanne,  Belgium;  Major  W.  C. 
Michell,  B.A.j  Principal  of  Riverdale  Collegiate  Institute,  second  in 
command  of  the  95th  battalion ;  Neron  Mossop,  S.S.  No.  4,  Harley,  in  the 
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Pioneers;  Edwin  T.  Naylor,  North  Hastings,  80th  battalion;  John  B. 
Naylor,  North  Hastings,  80th  battalion;  Lieut-Col.  J.  W.  Odell,  B.A.. 
Cobourg  Collegiate  Institute,  with  the  second  Canadian  contingent; 
George  E.  Pentland,  M.A.,  Principal,  Beamsville  High  School,  with  the 
86th  battalion;  S.  Elgin  Percival,  Guelph;  Lieut.  H.  V.  Pickering,  M.A., 
of  Stratford  Normal  School ;  A.  E.  Power,  North  Hastings,  39th  battalion ; 
G.  P.  Richardson,  Huron  St.  School,  Toronto;  J.  A.  Rorke,  Principal 
Port  Carling  Public  School ;  Alden  Sabine,  S.  S.  No.  2,  O'Connor  (Hymers) 
with  the  4th  Universities'  Company;  F.  W.  Scott,  Hillcrest  School, 
Toronto;  John  Seater,  S.  S.  No.  1  (near  Fort  William)  with  Camp  Hughes 
field  hospital;  Major  E.  E.  Snider,  B.A.,  Principal  of  Port  Hope  High 
School,  with  the  139th  battalion;  Vance  J.  Stratton,  S.  S.  No.  18,  Sombra 
Lambton  Co.,  with  the  70th  battalion;  H.  B.  Trout,  Principal,  Richard's 
Landing  Public  School,  with  the  37th  battalion;  A.  J.  Wheatley,  Prin- 
cipal, Utterson  Public  School;  Sergeant  Williams,  St.  Catharines  Colle- 
giate Institute;  Major  H.  A.  G.  Willoughby,  M.A.,  of  Chatham  Colle- 
giate Institute,  with  the  33rd  battalion;  Sergeant  W.  J.  Witthun,  Hamil- 
ton Public  Schools,  in  the  19th  battalion;  F.  H.  Wood,  B.A.,  Malvern 
Avenue  Collegiate  Institute,  Toronto. 

Saskatchewan: — Edgar  Chatwin,  St.  George;  Frank  H.  Clark, 
Yorkton;  Captain  Graham,  physical  instructor,  Regina;  A.  W.  Keith, 
Inspector  of  Schools;  Captain  T.  E.  Perrett,  Principal,  Regina  Normal 
School;  Ivan  Sanford,  Meyerling;  S.  P.  Stewart,  Principal,  Strathcona 
School,  Regina. 


Junior  Colleges: — The  University  of  California  is  in  the  first  rank 
of  state  universities  of  the  United  States.  The  High  Schools  of  Cali- 
fornia with  their  trained  staffs  of  graduates  in  arts  are  in  the  first  rank  of 
American  High  Schools.  The  state  of  California  is  very  large  and  the 
High  Schools,  though  fairly  numerous,  are  often  remote  from  the  state 
University.  As  a  result  the  typical  four-year  course  of  the  American 
High  School  has  begun  to  expand  in  California  into  a  six-year  course. 
The  state  university  has  not  been  slow  to  take  advantage  of  the  new 
tendency.  It  saw  a  chance  to  help  the  High  Schools  by  encouraging  a 
larger  and  longer  attendance.  It  saw  a  chance  to  help  itself  by  freeing 
itself  from  overcrowding  in  the  junior  classes.  It  did  not  hesitate. 
Subject  to  a  few  simple  conditions  such  as  inspection  or  examination  or 
a  general  uniformity  in  curriculum  it  accepted  the  two  additional  years  as 
the  equivalent  of  the  first  two  years  of  the  University  course  in  arts. 
The  six-year  High  Schools  thus  became  in  effect  junior  colleges  whose 
graduates  passed  without  let  or  hindrance  into  the  third  year  of  the 
course  towards  the  degree  in  arts. 
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The  results,  if  one  may  judge  from  the  report  of  a  university  committee, 
have  been  altogether  good.  A  survey  of  the  students  of  the  third  and 
fourth  years  of  the  University  course  in  arts  has  shown  that  the  students 
who  received  their  first  and  second  year  training  in  the  High  Schools 
exhibit  a  higher  average  of  scholarship  than  the  students  who  come  up 
regularly  through  the  first  and  second  years  of  the  University  course. 
In  five  years  the  number  of  High  Schools  to  undertake  the  additional 
work  has  increased  to  twelve  and  the  number  of  students  engaged  in  the 
additional  work  has  increased  to  1500.  As  if  to  emphasize  the  happy 
results  in  California  and  to  herald  a  movement  which  promises  to  spread 
throughout  the  United  States,  Missouri,  Wisconsin,  and  Virginia  have 
practically  duplicated  the  action  of  California. 

What  will  Ontario  do?  Our  High  Schools  have  six-year  courses. 
Our  High  School  sessions  are  long.  Our  High  School  teachers  have  more 
extensive  professional  training,  on  the  average,  than  the  High  School 
teachers  of  the  states  of  the  Union.  In  the  matter  of  inspection,  exam- 
ination, and  uniformity  of  courses  our  centralised  administration  enables 
our  High  Schools  to  fulfil  the  conditions  of  acceptance  more  easily  than 
the  High  Schools  of  any  American  State  may  hope  to  fulfil  them.  And 
yet  the  universities  of  Ontario  are  not  interested.  With  misgivings  and 
very  grudgingly  they  have  at  last  consented  to  credit  the  graduate  of  a 
six-year  High  School  course  with  the  first  year  of  the  University  course 
in  arts.  The  suggestion  of  a  two-year  credit  for  the  one-year  High  School 
course  would  scarcely  find  a  supporter  in  the  councils  of  the  universities. 
Why? 

The  Superannuation  Bill. — When  the  Teachers'  Superannuation 
Bill  was  before  the  Legislature  of  Ontario  the  Minister  of  Education 
called  attention  to  the  need  of  the  endorsation  of  the  teachers.  The 
country  would  not  accept  a  pension  scheme  which  the  teachers  did  not 
endorse.  Official  associations  of  teachers  in  the  Province  have  now 
endorsed  the  scheme  practically  with  unanimity.  But  there  may  be 
individual  teachers  "who  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  expressing 
their  views  or  who  have  not  felt  free  to  do  so".  To  make  sure  of  even 
individual  teachers  the  Minister  has  now  asked  every  teacher  officially 
for  his  opinion  of  the  scheme.  While  the  Minister's  action  is  quite 
consistent  and  quite  reasonable  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  when  the  replies 
of  individual  teachers  are  before  him  he  will  give  due  weight  to  two  per- 
tinent considerations. 

To  the  vast  majority  of  its  supporters  the  benefits  of  the  scheme  are 
remote  in  years.  They  view  it  with  an  enthusiasm  that  is  well  under 
control.  But  its  opponents  feel  strongly.  They  do  not  intend  to  teach 
long  enough  to  reap  the  benefits  of  the  scheme  and  yet  the  scheme  dips 
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at  once  into  their  pockets!  They  will  be  the  first  and  most  numerous  to 
reply  to  the  Minister's  circular  of  enquiry.  Are  all  opinions  of  equal 
value?  It  is  for  the  Minister  to  say  whether  the  vote  of  one  who  is  a 
'bird  of  passage'  in  the  schools  is  equal  in  value  to  the  vote  of  one  whose 
life  work  lies  in  the  schools. 

This  is  the  first  pertinent  consideration — the  relative  value  of  the 
two  classes  of  opinion.  The  second  consideration  is  even  more  pertinent 
—especially  to  the  present  administrators  of  education  of  Ontario.  There 
is  no  doubt  of  the  benefit  of  pensions  to  teachers  and  schools.  All  coun- 
tries with  pension  schemes  and  all  educationists  are  agreed  as  to  that. 
No  opponent  of  the  Ontario  scheme  has  yet  ventured  to  question  it. 
And  whatever  is  a  benefit  to  the  schools  the  schools  should  have.  This 
has  been  the  persistent  policy  of  the  educational  authorities  of  Ontario. 
In  the  pursuit  of  that  policy  they  have  often  been  bold  enough  to  outstrip 
public  opinion,  and  to  override  practical  difficulties  which  at  first  seemed 
insurmountable.  Shall  this  policy  prevail  in  the  present  case?  Here 
again  the  Minister  must  decide. 


Book  Reviews 

Miinsterberg  and  Militarism  Checked,  Charles  W.  Squires.  Toronto,  William  Briggs, 
1915.  pp  241.  Price  $1. 00.  The  reviewer  finds  it  difficult  to  express  an  opinion 
about  this  book.  Like  the  curate's  egg  it  is  excellent  in  parts.  From  the  title  we  may 
gather  that  the  author  intended  to  answer  the  arguments  put  forward  by  Miinsterberg, 
but  this  task  proved  so  easy  that  he  digressed  and  wandered  far  afield  wherever  fancy 
led  him.  He  certainly  has  read  a  great  many  books  about  the  war  and  his  quotations 
are  both  numerous  and  good.  But  he  does  not  appear  to  have  any  deep  insight  into 
current  politics;  the  history  of  philosophy  is  his  forte.  The  publisher  advertises  it  as 
Canada's  great  recruiting  book.  This  explains  its  weakness:  a  single  aim  was  not 
steadily  pursued,  so  between  the  two  stools  of  patriotic  appeal  and  calm  refutation  of 
Miinsterberg,  the  writer  has  fallen  down. 

p.  s. 

Business  Correspondence  in  Shorthand, (No.  7),  being  a  portion  of  the  letters  contained 
in  Pitman's  Twentieth  Century  Dictation  Book  and  Legal  Forms.  40  pages,  Price  25  cents. 
Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons,  New  York.  The  Commercial  Text  Book  Co.  Toronto.  This 
little  book  is  an  important  extension  of  the  series  on  business  correspondence.  It  con- 
tains 38  letters  dealing  with  nine  important  branches  of  business  correspondence.  The 
number  of  words. in  each  letter  is  indicated  and  a  key  to  all  this  correspondence  is  printed. 
For  the  teacher  this  book  should  prove  very  helpful:  for  the  student  who  is  doing  a 
good  deal  of  work  for  himself  and  who  is  in  need  of  practice  it  should  be  an  invaluable 
aid.     Explicit  directions  for  use  are  given  in  the  preface. 


Studies  in  Literature 


O.  J.  STEVENSON,  M.A.,  D.  Paed. 

Normal   School,   Toronto. 

[Note: — -The  following1  are  intended  merely  as  appreciations  of  certain  well-known 
poems,  and  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  indicate  methods  of  teaching.  From  time  to 
time,  studies  of  poems  from  the  Readers  or  from  the  prescribed  literature  will  be 
included.] 

SOLITARY 


THE 
Behold  her,  single  in  the  field, 

Yon  solitary  Highland  lass! 
Reaping  and  singing  by  herself; 

Stop  here,  or  gently  pass! 
Alone  she  cuts  and  binds  the  grain, 
And  sings  a  melancholy  strain; 
O  listen!  for  the  vale  profound 
Is  overflowing  with  the  sound! 

No  nightingale  did  ever  chaunt 

More  welcome  notes  to  weary  bands 
Of  travellers  in  some  shady  haunt 

Among  Arabian  sands; 
A  voice  so  thrilling  ne'er  was  heard    • 
In  spring-time  from  the  cuckoo-bird, 
Breaking  the  silence  of  the  seas, 
Among  the  farthest  Hebrides. 


REAPER 

Will  no  one  tell  me  what  she  sings? — 
Perhaps  the  plaintive  numbers  flow 

For  old,  unhappy,  far-off  things, 
And  battles  long  ago. 

Or  is  it  some  more  humble  lay, 

Familiar  matter  of  to-day? 

Some  natural  sorrow,  loss,  or  pain, 

That  hath  been  and  ma}'  be  again? 

Whate'er  the  theme,  the  maiden  sang 
As  if  her  song  could  have  no  ending, 
I  saw  her  singing  at  her  work, 
And  o'er  her  sickle  bending. 
I  listened,  motionless  and  still; 
And  as  I  mounted  up  the  hill, 
The  music  in  my  heart  I  bore, 
Long  after  it  was  heard  no  more. 

William  Wordsworth. 


The  reaper  of  the  poem  was  one  whom  a  friend  of  Wordsworth's 
had  mentioned  in  his  journal  describing  his  tour  through  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland.  "Passed  by  a  female" —so  runs  the  journal, — "reaping 
and  singing  in  Erse  as  she  bent  over  her  sickle,  the  sweetest  human  voice 
I  ever  heard.  Her  strains  were  tender  and  melancholy,  and  felt  delicious 
long  after  they  were  no  more  heard." 

Wordsworth  had  himself  recently  returned  from  a  tour  in  Scotland, 
and  perhaps  these  sentences  in  his  friend's  diary  had  recalled  an  exper- 
ience of  his  own.  But  in  reality  it  makes  no  difference  whether  Words- 
worth had  in  mind  a  particular  reaper  or  a  particular  place.  It  was 
because  there  was  something  of  common  human  interest  in  the  scene 
which  his  friend  described  that  it  appealed  to  him. 

The  reaper  is  singing,  and  her  song  is  very  sweet, — but  it  has  a  strain 
of  sadness  in  it;  and  this  "melancholy  strain"  appeals  to  us  all  the  more 
because  of  the  quiet  valley  and  the  unknown  tongue  in  which  the  reaper 
sings.  There  is  nothing  to  distract  the  mind  of  the  listener  from  the 
simple  music  of  her  song;  and  as  we  see  the  reaper  bending  over  her 
sickle  and  listen  to  "the  plaintive  numbers",  we  realize  that  in  her  work 
and  in  the  sadness  of  her  song  there  is  a  suggestion  of  the  labour  and 
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sorrow  that  is  common  to  all  human  life.  Whatever  may  be  the  theme 
of  her  song,- — whether  it  is  a  story  of  "old  unhappy  far-off  things,"  the 
battles  of  clans  or  the  feuds  of  warring  races,  or  "some  natural  sorrow, 
loss,  or  pain"— there  is  in  it  an  all-pervading  sadness  that  is  a  part  of 
the  lot  of  mankind. 

And  yet  it  is  this  undertone  of  sorrow  running  through  life  that  gives 
its  sweetness  to  the  song  and  provides  the  music  on  which  the  heart  of 
the  poet  loves  to  dwell.  "Our  sweetest  songs  are  those  that  tell  of  saddest 
thought." 


'&j 


EPITAPH  ON  A  JACOBITE 
To  my  true  king  I  offered  free  from  stain, 
Courage  and  faith;   vain  faith,  and  courage  vain. 
For  him,  I  threw  lands,  honours,  wealth,  away, 
And  one  dear  hope,  that  was  more  prized  than  they. 
For  him  I  languished  in  a  foreign  clime, 
Gray-haired  with  sorrow  in  my  manhood's  prime; 
Heard  on  Lavernia  Scargill's  whispering  trees, 
And  pined  by  Arno  for  my  lovelier  Tees; 
Beheld  each  night  my  home  in  fevered  sleep, 
Each  morning  started  from  the  dream  to  weep; 
Till  God,  who  saw  me  tried  too  sorely,  gave 
The  resting  place  I  asked,  an  early  grave. 
Oh  thou,  whom  chance  leads  to  this  nameless  stone, 
From  that  proud  country  which  was  once  mine  own, 
By  those  white  cliffs  I  never  more  must  see, 
By  that  dear  language  which  I  spake  like  thee, 
Forget  all  feuds,  and  shed  one  English  tear 
O'er  English  dust.     A  broken  heart  lies  here. 

Macaulay. 

The  stone  on  which  the  epitaph  is  written  is  nameless  and  the  grave 
is  obscure, — so  obscure  that  it  is  only  as  a  matter  of  chance  that  the 
English  traveller  pauses  as  he  passes  by. 

"A  Jacobite,"  the  traveller  muses  as  he  sees  the  heading  on  the  stone. 
"A  hateful  Jacobite."  And  yet,  as  he  reads  the  epitaph  his  eye  softens; 
for  though  the  name  of  Jacobite  calls  up  bitter  memories,  the  epitaph 
itself  contains  a  story  at  which  no  Englishman  could  well  remain  unmoved. 

It  is  a  story  that  was  all  too  common  in  the  time  of  the  later  Stuarts,— 
the  sacrifice  of  "wealth,  lands,  honours",  and  even  love,  in  a  hopeless 
cause.  And  yet  the  exiled  Jacobite,  though  his  struggle  was  in  vain,  was 
none  the  less  a  patriot  too;  and  his  exile  was  made  bitter  by  the  memory 
of  home  and  friends,  the  trees  and  rivers  and  the  white  cliffs  of  his  native 
land,  and  even  the  accents  of  his  native  tongue  which  he  could  no  longer 
hear.  The  broken-hearted  exile  and  the  English  traveller  who  was  led 
by  chance  to  pass  his  nameless  grave  had  one  emotion  in  common, — the 
love  of  home  and  country. 


Elementary  Geography==Representation 


H.    M.    LEPPARD 

Normal  Model  School.  Ottawa. 


FOR  Form  II.  the  Public  School  curriculum  prescribes  the  study  of 
"land  and  water  forms".     In  many  cases  this  has  been  taken  to 
mean  merely  the  memorising  of  definitions  which  are  "perfectly 
true,  perfectly  general  and  perfectly  meaningless"  to  a  pupil  from  eight 
to  ten  years  of  age.    He  should  do  something  about  it — but  what?    The 

sand-table  no  longer  gives 
sufficient  scope  to  his  energies. 
It  is  too  small.  In  a  large 
class  there  are  many  who  are 
onlookers  only.  The  answer 
may  be  found  in  the  use  of  the 
school  garden  or  a  part  of  the 
playground.  Experiments 

have  shown  that  this  is  feas- 
ible. In  the  fall  as  soon  as 
the  vegetables  had  been  har- 
vested, a  class  of  forty-five 
boys  was  divided  into  small 
groups,  each  under  a  leader, 
and  given  a  marked-off  section 
of  the  garden.  Lessons  began 
at  three  o'clock  and  lasted 
officially  till  half-past  three, 
but  usually  unofficially  till 
some  youthful  geographers 
had  to  be  driven  away  at  five 
o'clock,  dirty  perhaps  but 
happy. 

With  spades,  hoes,  trowels 

and   hands,   mountains   were 

built  (Fig.  1) ,  showing  features 

commonly  taught  in  these  grades.     Individual  groups  modelled  peaks, 

ranges,    etc.,    which    were    connected    later    into     extensive    mountain 

systems. 

The  study  of  streams,  however,  proved  to  be  even  more  attractive, 
especially  as  a  convenient  tap  and  the  garden  hose  supplied  real  water. 
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Each  group  prepared  a  very  orthodox  channel,  showing  a  few  common 
forms  with  which  they  were  acquainted,  as  falls,  islands,  capes,  bays. 
Judging  by  the  care  with  which  they  were  made,  these  were  supposed  to 
"stay  put". 

Presently  the  water  was  turned  on.     There  was  great  excitement. 

"My  island's  gone!" 

"Look  here,  sir,  what  do  you  call  this?" 

*'  It's  cutting  off  my  cape!" 


Fig.  2 


Fig.  3 


"Where's  my  Rideau  Falls?     Oh,  here  it  is,  away  upstream!" 
"Sir,  just  feel  how  the  water  is  cutting  under  this  bank. " 
"  Drake,  don't  touch  that  till  we  see  what  it  does." 
The  study  of  local  streams  naturally  received   first  consideration, 
but  the  field  was  extended  to  include  others  familiar  through  travel  and 
pictures.     This  led  to  a  consideration  of  lakes,  and  the  season  closed 
with   the  construction  of  a  large  model  of  the  Great  Lakes,  on  which 
several  groups  worked,  one  for  each  lake  and  one  for  the  St.  Lawrence 
outlet. 
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In  some  respects  these  little  artificial  rivers  and  lakes  are  more  useful 
for  the  purpose  than  real  ones,  since  experiments  can  be  made  and  solu- 
tions worked  out  in  a  few  minutes.  The  running  water  can  be  seen 
actually  doing  its  work  under  conditions  which  can  be  changed  at  will. 
This  suggests  a  phase  of  the  work  which  should  be  kept  in  mind.  The 
study  should  be  observational,  but  if  observation  means  simply  analysing, 


Fig.    4   (above)  Fig".   5  (below) 

naming  and  defining,  something  more  is  needed.  The  running  water 
should  be  looked  upon  from  the  first  as  an  agent  changing  the  surface  of 
the  land,  and  thus  affecting  people.  Many  simple  problems  can  be  worked 
out.  What  seems  to  be  the  chief  business  of  a  river?  What  effect  has 
the  volume  of  water  on  its  ability  to  do  work?  How  can  men  get  a  river 
to  work  for  them?     How  can  a  small  stream  make  such  a  wide  valley? 
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What  does  it  do  with  the  material  it  removes?  What  tools  does  it  use? 
Can  the  overflowing  of  a  river  do  good  as  well  as  harm?     How? 

The  search  for  solutions  to  some  such  problems  gives  point  to  obser- 
vational geography  and  prepares  the  way  for  what  may  be  called  con- 
structive geography.  Here  new  and  unseen  forms  are  built  up  by  the 
constructive  imagination  through  the  regrouping  or  enlarging  of  observed 
forms,  which  serve  as  a  concrete  basis.  Through  the  cutting  of  a  minia- 
ture gorge  by  the  water  from  the  garden  hose,  a  pupil  gets  some  foundation 
for  an  idea  of  the  gorge  of  the  Niagara  or  of  the  Grand  Canyon  of  the 
Colorado,  and  of  how  they  are  now  being  made. 

This  year  in  Form  III.  the  same  boys  used  the  garden  (Fig.  4)  in  their 
study  of  the  general  physical  features  of  the  continents.  Plots  16  ft. 
by  12  ft.  were  assigned  to  groups  of  two,  who  worked  together  throughout. 
If  one  happened  to  be  absent,  his  mate  carried  on  the  work  alone.  After 
the  ground  had  been  levelled,  freehand  outlines  were  drawn.  For  the 
first  lesson  no  instructions  were  given  regarding  the  helps  to  be  used.  A 
few  pupils  prepared  outlines  or  more  elaborate  drawings;  the  rest  trusted 
to  memory  or  borrowed.  For  the  following  lesson  nearly  all  came  with 
some  kind  of  guide.  One  ambitious  member  reported  that  he  had  at 
home  a  plasticine  model  he  had  made  for  practice.  A  large  relief  map 
(Fig.  2)  was  used  for  reference.  (One  made  by  the  teacher  or  an  older 
pupil  would  serve  very  well).  It  was  instructive  to  see  half  a  dozen  boys 
at  a  time  anxiously  studying  it — for  a  purpose.  One  of  them,  as  he  ran 
back  to  his  model,  was  noticed  tracing  some  particular  feature  in  the 
air  with  his  finger.     He  probably  remembers  the  shape  of  it  yet. 

When  the  outlines  had  been  finished,  the  soil  outside  of  them  was 
removed  to  depths  which  varied  according  to  the  judgment  of  those  con- 
cerned (Figs.  2  and  3).  The  chief  mountain  chains  and  river  systems 
were  shown.  The  coast  line  in  some  cases,  as  in  the  model  of  Europe 
(Fig.  5),  required  retouching.  The  contrast  between  land  and  "water" 
was  brought  out  by  the  use  of  common  whiting. 

Some  hints  have  been  given  in  regard  to  the  organization  which 
proved  successful  with  these  classes.  In  some  schools  it  might  be  neces- 
sary to  make  very  material  changes  to  suit  the  amount  of  space  and 
number  of  tools  available.  If  either  or  both  are  lacking,  it  might  be 
possible  to  try  some  modification  of  the  home  garden  plan  in  summer, 
or  to  use  snow  in  winter.  Lack  of  experience  on  the  part  of  the  teacher 
or  the  size  of  the  class,  however,  need  deter  no  one.  This  year  most  of 
the  work  was  conducted  very  successfully  by  the  teachers-in-training 
in  the  Normal  School,  most  of  whom  had  had  no  practice  in  teaching 
any  school  subject.  In  previous  years,  even  when  the  pupils  were  less 
experienced,  it  was  found  quite  possible  for  one  instructor  to  handle  a 
class  of  over  forty  very  energetic  boys. 


A  Lesson  in  Primary  Reading 

Word  Recognition  Taught  by  the  Phonic  System 

ANNIE   E.    CULLEN. 
Ryerson  Critic  Staff,  Faculty  of  Education,  University  ot  Toronto. 

Ease  and  dexterity  in  recognizing  words  must  be  acquired  by  the 
little  child  before  he  can  be  expected  to  utter  intelligently  the  thoughts 
he  grasps  from  visible  language. 

The  Lesson  to  be  taught  is  the  recognition  of  words  involving  the  new 
letter  "g"  (hard  sound). 

The  Aim  of  the  Lesson  is  the  extension  of  the  child's  visual  vocabu- 
lary by  the  attainment  of  a  new  symbol  which  represents  a  sound,  very 
familiar  to  the  ear  but  not  to  the  eye  of  the  pupil,  thereby  awakening  a 
deeper  interest  in  written  and  printed  language  and  increasing  his  talent 
for  recognizing  it. 

Previous  to  this  lesson  the  pupil  is  able  rapidly  to  assimilate  into 
words  as  many  as  five  sounds;  distinctly  to  separate  words  with  about 
five  sounds  into  constituent  parts;  and  is  familiar  with  the  sounds  and 
symbols  of  the  following  letters,  a,  e,  i,  o,  u,  (short,)  h,  m,  t,  p,  r,  s,  n, 
c,  I,  f,  d,  b.  He  also  can  read  and  write  short  sentences  in  which  these 
letters  are  used. 

Blackboard  Preparation  previous  to  the  Lesson. — Under  a  curtain  and 
in  a  suitable  space  on  the  blackboard  are  drawn  small  tents  occupied  by 
the  soldier  letters  (the  known  small  consonants)  and  in  other  tents 
under  a  Red  Cross  mark  are  the  nurses  (the  vowels  in  small  print). 
Consonants  are  printed  in  brown  crayon  while  the  vowels  are  in  white 
or  pale  blue.  Somewhere  in  the  foreground  is  a  Union  Jack  on  a  flag 
pole.  Amongst  the  soldier  tents  is  one  occupied  by  the  new  recruit 
the  letter  "g",  but  he  receives  no  attention  when  the  time  comes  to  draw 
back  the  curtain. 

The  pupils  of  the  class,  equipped  with  slates  or  paper  pads  and  pencils, 
having  been  assembled  before  the  blackboard  the  teacher  proceeds  with 
the  lesson. 
I.  Rapid  review  eye  exercises  to  secure  vigilance  and  anticipation. 

(a)  The  teacher  prints  the  word  "sent"  on  the  board  and 
rapidly  the  answer  is  given  to  this  eye  problem.  By  erasing  one 
letter  and  substituting  another  which  will  build  a  word  such  a 
sequence  as  lent,  left,  lift,  loft,  soft,  etc.,  or  trip,  trap,  tram,  cram., 
clam,  clap,  clip,  slip,  slim,  etc.,  will  bring  forth  rapid  answers. 
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(b)  The  children  in  turn  make  the  changes  in  words  similar  to 
the  preceding  exercise. 

(c)  Pupils  are  chosen  to  point  to  the  letters  in  our  military  camp 
who  when  standing  in  order  make  such  words  as  clasp,  frost,  clump, 
crust,  stump,  blunt,  etc.     (The  curtain  having  been  drawn  aisde). 

(d)  The  teacher  now  takes  the  pointer  and  indicates  the  letters 
representing  slant,  lump,  strip,  spelt,  split,  etc.,  the  class  raising 
hands  quickly  to  utter  the  word.  Finally  the  teacher  directs  the 
pointer  to  the  letters  in  dog  or  flag,  etc.  No  hand  is  raised  and 
the  children  decide  it  is  not  possible  to  find  out  the  word  by  them- 
selves since  there  has  been  no  acquaintance  with  the  new  recruit — 
thus 

II.  The  Children  recognize  the  need  of  the  sound  of  "g"  before  being  em- 

powered to  use  it. 
The  word  flag  is  printed  on  the  board  and  the  teacher  tells  the  word. 
The  class  now  divides  it  into  its  component  sounds  and  as  /,  /,  and  a  are 
former  friends  the  last  sound  in  flag  must  be  that  of  the  latest  recruit. 
Each  child  must  be  able  to  vocalise  the  sound  from  his  own  analysis  of 
the  word.  Other  easy  words  containing  g — peg,  gas,  drag,  gift,  glad,  etc., 
are  printed  and  the  children  whisper  the  answer  to  the  teacher. 

III.  Having  learned  the  value  of  the  new  letter  the  child  is  shewn  the  written 
form  that  he  may  use  it  for  himself. 

Carefully  the  different  steps  in  writing  g  are  presented.  Attention 
is  draAvn  to  the  ball-like  form  of  the  first  part  and  to  the  loop  in  the 
second.  The  class  easily  decides  that  the  letter  is  nearly  related  to 
o,  a,  and  d;  in  fact  that  he  is  a  soldier  from  the  same  family.  Having 
correctly  described  the  form  in  air  with  eyes  open  and  with  eyes  closed 
and  then  on  slates  or  pads,  the  pupils  are  ready  for  ear  problems. 

IV.  The  new  letter  in  use  in  Ear  Problems. 

Words  clearly  pronounced  by  the  teacher  and  recorded  by  the  pupils 
on  pads  or  slates  (in  writing  only)  as  gun,  dog,  fig,  get,  rag,  big,  etc.,  are 
taken.  The  power  of  analysing  the  sounds  in  a  word  being  automatic 
now,  the  child  requires  only  distinct  enunciation  to  enable  him  correctly 
to  transcribe  the  word  which  should  receive  some  sort  of  acknowledgment 
such  as  a  chalk  mark. 

V.  Eye  Problems. 

Eye  problems  should  be  alternated  with  ear  problems.  Words 
written  or  printed  on  blackboard  or  cards,  the  pupils  assimilating  the 
sounds  which  are  connected  with  these  letters,  gum,  bug,  frog,  bag, 
gasp,  grip,  drug,  etc.,  may  be  used.  Timely  comments  on  the  meaning 
of  the  words  taken  up  must  find  a  place.  The  children  should  be  en- 
couraged to  make  statements  using  them. 
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VI.  Sentences  which  include  words  containing  the  new  symbol  are  now 
necessary. 
Eye  and  ear  exercises  in  finished  statements  are  now  begun  and  the 
answers  are  accepted  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  method  adopted  in  ear 
and  eye  word  problems: 

(a)  Sentences  for  eye  practices. 

1.  Jim  lent  his  gun. 

2.  Fred  has  a  big  mug. 

3.  Bob  is  glad. 

(b)  Statements  for  ear  practices: 

1.  I  had  a  bag. 

2.  Rob  lost  his  dog. 

3.  Dan  has  gum. 

Short  connected  sentences  recalling  the  military  camp  will  help  in 
reading  expressively. 

1.  Bob  left  his  gun  on  a  log. 

2.  Dan  has  a  big  flag  at  camp. 

3.  Fred  sits  on  a  rug  in  his  tent. 

Through  previous  reading  lessons  and  language  exercises  the  little  child 
understands  that  diversity  of  meaning  reaches  the  hearer  through  the 
emphatic  word  in  a  statement.  He  is  eager  to  interpret  the  sentence 
from  several  view-points.  The  teacher  may  indicate  by  a  coloured 
chalk  mark  where  the  emphasis  should  fall  or  may  offer  a  question  which 
will  be  answered  by  the  sentence  spoken  in  the  wished-for  way,  the  class 
directing  where  the  emphatic  word  is.  Thus  in  sentence  1,  the  teacher 
asks,  "What  did  Bob  leave  on  the  log?"  and  the  response  comes  with 
gun  as  the  emphatic  word.  In  sentence  2,  the  coloured  stroke  falls  on 
camp  and  the  class  reads  the  statement  indicating  where  Dan's  flag  is, 
etc.,  etc. 

The  class  is  dismissed  by  rapid  word  problems,  a  word  involving  g 
(hard)  and  formed  only  of  known  letters  being  printed  then  quickly  erased. 
The  power  of  coalescence  of  sounds  is  again  called  into  use.  The  child 
shewing  the  upraised  hand  first,  if  speaking  the  word  correctly,  goes  off 
to  his  seat.  This  process  being  continued  the  pupils  slip  away  one  by 
one  to  congenial  work  at  seats. 


The  governor  of  Maine  was  at  the  school  and  was  telling  the  pupils  what  the  people 
of  different  states  were  called. 

"Now,"  he  said,  "the  people  from  Indiana  are  called  'Hoosiers';  the  people  from 
North  Carolina  'Tar  Heels';  and  people  from  Michigan  we  know  as  'Michiganders.' 
Now,  what  little  boy  or  girl  can  tell  me  what  the  people  of  Maine  are  called?" 

"I  know,"  said  a  little  girl. 

"Well,  what  are  we  called?"  asked  the  governor. 

"Maniacs." — Norfolk  Virginian- Pilot. 


Nature  Study  for  January 

Animals'  Preparation  for  Winter. 
For  Senior  2nd  Class. 

lilly  o'donnell 

Teacher-in-training',  Faculty  of  Education.  University  of  Toronto 

Observations  by  the  Pupils :  Do  you  notice  anything  on  your  dress 
or  suit  after  you  put  a  cat  down?  What  is  it?  Why  did  the  hair  come 
off? 

Examine  the  coat  of  a  horse  in  the  fall.  How  many  kinds  of  hair  are 
there?  In  what  respects  do  they  differ?  What  is  the  purpose  of  the 
various  kinds  of  hair? 

At  what  season  of  the  year  do  you  find  the  feathers  of  fowl  abundant 
on  the  ground  and  in  the  chicken-coops?  Why  does  a  fowl  lose  its 
feathers?  In  what  respects  do  the  inner  and  outer  feathers  differ? 
Describe  the  down  feathers.     What  is  made  out  of  down  feathers?     Why? 

Find  out,  from  reading,  how  the  bear  passes  the  winter.  Where  does 
it  sleep  during  this  season?  Find  out  where  the  squirrel  passes  the  winter. 
What  preparation  of  food  does  it  make?  Endeavour  by  reading  to  find 
whether  bats  migrate;   if  not,  find  how  they  spend  the  winter. 

What  common  animals  burrow  holes  in  the  ground?  Of  what  value 
are  these  holes  during  the  winter?  What  common  animals  change  their 
colour  during  the  winter?  What  is  their  winter  colour?  Why  is  the 
rabbit  white  during  the  winter? 

W7hat  change  takes  place  in  the  number  of  birds  to  be  seen  during  the 
autumn?  Where  do  the  others  go?  Why?  What  happens  to  our 
ponds,  streams,  rivers  and  lake  shores  during  severe  cold  periods?  What 
class  of  birds  find  their  food  in  these  places?  How  would  these  be  affec- 
ted by  the  freezing?  Where  must  these  birds  go  then  in  order  that  they 
may  obtain  food?  How  long  do  they  remain  south?  How  do  these 
birds  know  when  it  is  time  to  go  south?  Do  you  consider  animal  instinct 
important?     Why? 

Information  for  the  Teacher.  In  very  cold  countries  people  wear 
furs  in  order  that  they  may  keep  warm.  In  the  fall  of  the  year,  the 
father  of  every  household,  if  he  be  wise,  sees  that  he  has  his  winter  supply 
of  fuel  early  in  the  fall,  so  that  when  cold  weather  begins  he  may  start  the 
furnace  or  coal-stove.  The  putting  up  of  storm  windows,  and  storm 
doors  is  another  part  of  his  task  nor  is  the  mother  exempt  from  her  share 
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of  work.  She  must  see  that  her  children  are  comfortably  clad  with 
heavier  coats,  shoes,  mittens  and  hats.  She  must  also  see  that  they  wear 
warmer  undergarments  so  that  they  can  the  more  easily  withstand  Jack 
Frost's  frantic  efforts  to  make  them  feel  uncomfortable. 

But  mankind  is  not  alone  in  making  preparation  for  the  coming  of 
winter.  Animals,  too,  find  it  necessary  to  prepare  for  the  cold  weather 
and  since  they  cannot  don  overcoats  as  can  mankind  they  must  resort  to 
other  methods. 

Animals  prepare  for  winter  in  various  ways.  We  might  deal  first 
with  those  that  remain  home  throughout  the  long  cold  winter. 

In  nearly  every  home  are  found  such  domestic  animals  as  the  cat  and 
dog.  The  horse,  too,  is  an  animal  loved  by  all  children.  When  a  kitten 
jumps  from  the  arms  of  its  little  owner,  it  leaves  behind  on  the  clothing 
masses  of  hairs,  for  as  fall  approaches  it  is  necessary  that  the  kitten 
should  have  a  newer  and  warmer  covering  of  hair  to  withstand  Father 
Winter.  The  horse  also  moults  in  the  fall  and  develops  an  outer  as  well 
as  an  inner  new  coat  for  winter.  Hence  we  notice  the  shaggy  rough 
covering  that  the  horse  has  during  cold  weather. 

Nor  are  our  common  farmyard  fowl  left  unprotected  from  the  cold. 
The  ground  frequented  by  the  fowl  is  found  littered  with  feathers  in 
the  autumn.  They  develop  a  brand  new  outer  coat  of  feathers,  also  an 
inner  downy  coat.  Surely  they  could  not  want  anything  warmer 
because  man  likes  nothing  better  than  downy  pillows  or  downy  counter- 
panes since  they  are  both  soft  and  warm.  The  feathers  too  are  well  oiled. 
Just  as  raincoats  shed  rain  and  help  to  keep  out  the  cold  so  do  oiled 
feathers  keep  the  cold  and  dampness  from  penetrating  the  bcdy  of  the 
bird. 

The  bear  is  known  as  a  hibernating  animal.  During  the  fall  it  eats 
a  great  deal,  grows  a  thicker  coat  of  hair  and  sleeps  in  a  secluded  place 
throughout  the  winter.  The  woodchuck  too  is  a  sound  sleeper  throughout 
the  winter  months.  It  can  be  brought  forth  from  its  hiding  place  and 
placed  beside  a  warm  stove.  A  half  hour  will  elapse  before  it  awakes. 
Nor  is  the  bat  seen  flying  about  during  the  winter  months,  which  indicates 
that  its  hibernation  period  extends  from  October  till  April.  During  this 
time  they  are  found  hidden  in  many  crevices  hanging  suspended  with 
head  downward.  One  would  think  life  extinct  but  when  warm  weather 
sets  in  they  recover  their  former  activity. 

An  animal  that  almost  every  child  would  like  to  possess  is  the  squirrel. 
It  ostentatiously  stores  up  great  quantities  of  nuts  tor  the  winter  supply. 
But  the  chipmunks  are  even  more  thrifty.  In  August  they  have  their 
holes  dug  and  storing  commences  at  once.  During  the  same  month  they 
haul  in  their  supply  of  oats  and  later  their  acorns  and  chestnuts  so  that 
they  are  well  able  to  withstand  even  a  long  severe  winter. 
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A  very  accomplished  burrowing  animal  is  the  common  groundhog, 
which  spends  the  greater  part  of  its  time  in  its  hole.  During  the  winter 
it  never  stirs  away  from  its  home.  Some  rabbits,  too,  burrow  holes 
in  the  earth.  Others  for  protective  purposes  change  their  colouring; 
thus  we  find  the  varying  hare  white  during  cold  periods  of  the  year, 
whereas  any  other  time  it  is  gray  in  colour. 

Of  the  birds  remaining  with  us  throughout  the  winter  we  find  the  ever 
familiar  crow.  The  winter  roosts  of  the  crows  are  most  interesting  to 
observe.  Here  thousands  of  these  birds  sleep  and  in  the  morning, 
leaving  the  roosts,  they  forage  over  vast  frozen  areas.  They  flock 
mainly  for  companionship  and  encouragement.  The  dreary  winter  they 
cannot  face  alone  and,  as  it  is,  long  hard  winters  are  often  fatal. 

However  we  notice  that  very  few  birds  stay  with  us  during  the 
winter.  There  are  thousands  that  cannot  stand  the  hardships  of  winter. 
They  must  seek  a  warmer  climate.  These  are  called  migratory  birds 
and  they  include  the  most  of  our  birds,  many  of  which  spend  their  winters 
in  Central  and  South  America. 

Some  certainly  leave  us  in  the  autumn  on  account  of  the  impossibility 
of  obtaining  a  sufficient  supply  of  food.  Our  ponds,  streams,  rivers  and 
lake  shores  are  frozen  over  during  the  winter  months  and  thus  water 
birds  are  deprived  of  their  means  of  livelihood.  They  must  go  where 
there  is  open  water  and  so  they  travel  southward.  Of  this  class  the  wild 
geese  and  ducks  are  the  most  familiar  kinds. 

No  one  tells  any  of  the  animals  mentioned  to  make  preparations  for 
winter.  Nature  has  endowed  them  with  what  is  known  as  animal 
instinct  and  they  are  thus  enabled  to  make  provision  for  the  advent  of 
winter. 


Book  Review 

Handbook  of  Latin,  by  J.  Fletcher,  M.A.  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Latin,  University  of 
Toronto.  University  of  Toronto  Press,  Price  $1.00.  This  is  a  revised  version  of  the 
Handbook  of  Latin  written  by  Prof.  Fletcher  a  few  years  ago.  It  is  intended  for  the 
use  of  University  students  and,  as  the  vocabulary  employed  in  the  exercises  is  Cicer- 
onian, the  book  could  scarcely  be  made  the  regular  text  for  a  High  School  Honour  Latin 
*  lass.  I  [owever,  the  work  has  many  features  which  entitle  it  to  a  place  in  the  library 
of  every  teacher  of  Latin  in  Ontario.  It  is  compact,  orderly  and  well  arranged.  It 
I  reats  in  a  clear  and  practical  manner  every  point  of  syntax  or  grammar  which  can  arise 
and  the  very  full  vocabulary  which  it  contains  makes  it  much  more  useful  to  the  student 
than  Prof.  Fletcher's  earlier  book.  But  the  part  which  every  Latin  teacher  will  find  of 
thegreatesl  possiblevalueisthal  on  t lie  writing  of  continuous  prose,  pp.  161-191.  These 
chapters  present  in  a  clear  and  simple  yet  comprehensive  form  the  essential  differences 
in  idiom  between  English  and  Latin  and  should  prove  a  revelation  to  any  who  have  had 
difficulty  with  (his  part  of  the  Honour  work  in  Latin. 

J.  o.  c. 


In  the  Classroom 


FREDERICK  H.  SPTNNEY 

Principal,  Alexandra  Public  School,  Montreal 


V. 

MM  ISS  ARNOLD  has  charge  of  a  second  grade  in  a  large  school  where 
JW I    the  "best  lines"  of  the  primary  grades,  formed  in  the  basement  at 
the  ringing  of  the  bell,  are  distinguished  by  a  small  flag  which  is 
carried  by  one  of  the  boys  marching  in  the  front  of  such  lines. 

Whether  or  not  a  device  of  this  nature  is  of  any  practical  use  depends 
upon  the  attitude  of  the  teacher. 

By  ehance,  the  visitor  was  in  Miss  Arnold's  room  as  she  was  dismissing 
the  pupils  for  recess. 

"How  many  think  that  we  can  win  the  flag  this  time?" 

Up  went  21  little  hands. 

'That's  good!     Now,  let  us  see  if  we  are  smart  enough  to  win  it!" 

This  appeal  suggested  that  the  teacher  could  enter  into  the  "pla\ 
spirit"  of  the  child.  She  offered  the  suggestion  that  the  flag  could  be 
won,  not  so  much  by  being  good,  but  rather  by  the  exercise  of  some  ni\  s- 
terious  kind  of  skill.  Also,  by  the  use  of  "we"  in  that  appeal,  she  included 
herself  as  a  member  of  the  class,  a  member  intensely  interested  in  securing 
.1  victory. 

There'  are  six  flags  and   twelve  classes;    thus  each  class  stands  one 

chance  in  two. 
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In  order  to  sustain  the  interest,  and  make  the  winning  of  the  flag  a 
more  attractive  prospect,  there  is  a  provision  that  when  two  classes  have 
each  won  the  flag  ten  times,  they  are  granted  a  special  game,  in  the  play- 
room, during  the  regular  lesson  period,  in  which  game  (usually  bean-bags, 
or  ring-toss)  one  class  vies  with  another  for  the  highest  score. 

Also  for  the  highest  individual  score  there  is  a  small  prize,  such  as  a 
pencil  or  apple,  provided  that  the  winner's  general  conduct  in  class  has 
been  satisfactory  to  his  teacher. 

Under  Miss  Arnold's  direction  this  simple  device  is  made  a  highly 
effective  instrument  in  the  general  discipline  of  the  class. 

On  a  space  on  the  board,  reserved  for  the  purpose,  she  keeps  a  record 
of  the  score  of  all  the  games  played  and  the  number  of  times  that  the  flag 
has  been  won  up  to  date.  The  numbers  thus  recorded  are  used  for 
practical  questions  in  arithmetic. 

Oct.  1.  Room  14  -  -  21  Oct.  15.  Room  8,  -  -  15 

"      13—  30  "   13,  —  22 

"What  was  our  majority  on  Oct.  1  ?"       "On  Oct.  15?" 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  arousing  the  interest  of  the  children  in  the 
foregoing  questions.  They  are  vital  problems.  But  their  interest  must 
have  the  proper  directing  influence  of  a  teacher  who  has  kept  alive  in 
herself  the  "play  spirit"  of  the  child. 

This  play  spirit  is  essential  to  the  highest  enjoyment  of  life.  It  is 
particularly  essential  to  successful  teaching.  It  may  be  utilised  to  give 
life  and  interest  to  every  activity  of  the  school  programme. 

Can  we  recall  our  own  childhood  interests?  Can  we  remenber  the 
kind  of  teacher  we  liked  most?  Can  we  remember  the  activities  that 
we  most  enjoyed?  Such  recollections  will  be  of  immeasurable  value  in 
shaping  our  methods  of  directing  the  activities  of  our  pupils. 

It  is  one  function  of  the  teacher  to  strive  to  ensure  that  every  pupil 
enjoys  as  many  as  possible  of  the  rights  of  childhood.  Such  enjoyment 
is  essential  to  his  best  development.  To  perform  this  function  properly 
the  teacher  must  never  entirelv  lose  sight  of  the  mental  attitude  of  the 
child. 

Miss  Arnold,  in  stimulating  the  boys  to  win  the  flag,  is  entering  into 
the  spirit  of  the  game.  She  is  their  coach.  The  boys  appreciate  that 
attitude,  and  repay  her  by  increased  loyalty  and  industry.  The  boy 
will  always  be  loyal  when  that  sentiment  meets  with  the  right  appeal. 

Now,  we  have  simply  glanced  into  Miss  Arnold's  classroom,  and  ob- 
served one  (seemingly  trivial)  incident.  Yet  that  incident  has  its  vital 
influence  and  is  suggestive  of  Miss  Arnold's  resourcefulness  and  general 
attitude  towards  the  child. 

Can  this  resourcefulness  be  cultivated  by  every  teacher?  As  one 
means,  try  diligent  preparation  of  each  day's  work. 


Little  Tots'  Corner  for  January 

HELENA  V.  BOOKER 

Wentworth  Public  School,  Hamilton 

"  A  S  a  little  child".  If  your  page  of  New  Year's  resolutions  is  not 
l\  yet  full,  will  you  add  this  one: — -"This  year  I  will  try  to  see 
things  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  little  child — especially  that 
freckled  child  with  cross-eyes  in  the  front  seat  whom  I  never  quite 
understand".  How  often  we  fail  just  through  not  putting  ourselves  in 
the  child's  place,  and  seeing  things  through  his  eyes.  This  year  when 
you  give  an  order,  when  you  deliver  an  ultimatum,  in  the  background  of 
consciousness  ask  "How  will  Johnnie  receive  that  ?  How  will  he  feel  ? 
Will  he  see  it  as  I  do?"  Many  times  our  demands  would  be  modified 
if  we  could  see  the  child-heart  and  read  the  effects  there.  A  child's 
viewpoint  may  be  so  different  from  ours  that  he  utterly  fails  to  under- 
stand. One  day  at  recess  a  little  chap  who  loves  to  ring  the  bell  to 
assemble  the  class  was  seen  vigorously  licking  the  whole  top  of  the  bell 
as  it  disappeared  into  his  mouth.  My  viewpoint  was  expressed  by 
sending  him  to  wash  the  bell.  His  was  expressed  by  the  puzzled  ques- 
tion "Is  my  mouth  dirty"?  Don't  let  your  own  childhood  get  so 
far  away  in  the  distance  that  you  cannot  rejoice  with  the  child  that 
rejoices  and  weep  with  the  child  that  weeps. 

Number  Work.  After  the  addition  and  subtraction  facts  up  to  and 
including  10  have  been  taught  the  work  may  vary.  Some  cities  use  the 
Grube  method,  by  which  all  the  facts  of  a  number  are  learned,  e.g. 
3+3=6.  6-3  =  3,  2X3  =  6.  6-^3  =  2.  |  of  6=3.  Where  this  method 
is  used  either  multiplication  or  division  may  be  taken  after  10  is  reached. 
Some  teachers  consider  division  easier;  as  breaking  up  is  always  easier 
than  building  up.  In  teaching  4-r-2=2  have  class  take  4  blocks  and 
divide  them  into  twos.  "How  many  twos  have  you"?  "How  many 
blocks  had  you"?  "How  did  you  divide  them"?  "How  many  twos 
did  you  get"?  Illustrate  similarly  with  cards,  boys,  rulers,  &c,  and 
then  make  pictures  of  4  things  divided  into  twos  e.g.  4  apples  divided  1>\ 
putting  2  on  each  tree,  4  chairs  divided  by  putting  2  into  each  room, 
4  1  tails  divided  by  putting  2  on  each  string,  &c.  One  good  picture 
drawn  by  the  child  to  illustrate  the  fact  is  worth  a  whole  page  of  the 
written  fact  4-r-2=2.  Illustrations  are  alive;  figures  are  dead.  Not 
only  have  varied  illustrations  of  the  fact  drawn,  but  encourage  the 
pupils  to  illustrate  the  fact  orally,  e.g.  "  I  had  4  flowers;  I  put  2  in  each 
vase,  so  I  needed  2  vases".     "A  man  had  4  horses;   he  put  2  into  each 
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stall,  so  he  needed  2  stalls".  At  first  the  fact  may  be  read  "four 
divided  into  twos"  if  the  customary  "four  divided  by  two"  seems 
difficult.  Be  careful  however  that  the  illustration  bears  this  out.  The 
picture  for  6-^3  should  be  2  groups  of  3  in  each,  or  6  divided  into  threes. 

Notation.  When  nothing  but  addition  and  subtraction  are  taken 
in  the  first  year,  notation  may  be  taught  after  10  is  reached.  Give  each 
child  a  bundle  of  splints  or  toothpicks,  and  have  him  count  out  11.  Put 
10  of  these  into  an  elastic  band,  (very  small  bands  1  inch  in  length  should 
be  used.)  Call  this  "a  ten".  "How  many  are  left".  "One".  Call 
this  "a  one".  Have  class  tell  that  11  is  composed  of  a  ten  and  a  one. 
Have  them  place  the  ten  on  the  left  hand  side  and  the  one  on  the  right 
hand  side.  Have  someone  write  11  on  the  blackboard  and  show  that 
the  left  hand  1  stands  for  the  bunch  of  ten.  Colour  it  in  red  chalk  and 
under  it  draw  a  bundle  of  10  strokes  tied  together.  Show  that  the  right 
hand  1  stands  for  the  single  1.  Leave  it  in  white  chalk  and  under  it 
draw  a  single  stroke.  Have  class  tell  what  the  red  1  stands  for.  what 
the  white  one  stands  for,  that  11.  is  composed  of  a  ten  and  a  one.  Deal 
similarly  with  other  numbers  up  to  20.  Drill  as  follows — "Show  me 
one  ten  and  six  ones".  Class  place  splints  on  desk  as  dictated.  "What 
number  have  you"?  "What  do  you  see  in  16"?  "How  many  tens  in 
16"?  "How  many  ones"?  "What  does  1  ten  and  6  ones  make"? 
"Write  16  on  the  blackboard".  "Wrhat  does  this  1  stand  for"?  "Show 
me  on  your  desk".  Class  pick  up  the  bundle  of  10.  "What  does  this 
6  on  the  blackboard  stand  for"?  Class  pick  up  the  6  single  splints. 
Deal  similarly  with  other  numbers.  Another  day  begin  by  writing  a 
number  on  the  blackboard  and  have  class  illustrate  on  desks,  telling 
what  each  number  stands  for.  Perhaps  a  child  will  place  his  tens  on  the 
right  side,  and  his  ones  on  the  left.  A  remark  such  as  "Why  you  are 
putting  your  horses  in  the  pig-pen"!  will  often  impress  the  importance  of 
place  better  than  a  long  explanation  repeated,  and  will  remind  them  that 
place  is  as  important  a  factor  in  notation  as  it  is  in  housing  animals. 
Many,  many  objective  lessons  such  as  those  illustrated  should  be  given 
to  insure  that  the  child  really  understands  notation. 

Lessons  in  location.  Have  you  noticed  how  many  children  are  slow 
to  recognize  direction?  If  you  say  to  a  child  "Point  to  the  word  at  the 
end  of  the  story"  he  may  point  to  the  first  word — the  word  at  the  other 
end  viz.,  the  beginning.  As  an  experiment  try  your  class  on  these:— 
right,  left,  up,  down,  first,  last,  beginning,  end,  second  to  last,  third, 
fourth,  middle,  &c,  using  a  line  of  words,  line  of  children  or  words  in  a 
sentence  for  illustration.  Many  words  of  direction  may  be  taught  as 
physical  drill.  Class  stand  in  right  aisle,  in  left  aisle;  right  hand  up, 
left  hand  up;  right  hand  down,  left  hand  down;  right  foot  forward,  back; 
It  It  fool  forward,  back;   run  back,  run  forward;   run  to  left,   run  to  right; 
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run  to  left,  then  back;  run  to  right,  then  back;  run  north,  south,  east, 
west.  Class  sitting — put  right  hand  on  desk,  on  middle  of  desk,  on 
right  side,  on  left  side;  repeat  with  left  hand;  touch  lower  side  of  desk, 
upper  side;   hold  hand  under  desk,  above  desk,  &c. 

Phonics.     I  spoke  last  month  of  drill  on  the  phonograms  or  "families" 
as  we  call  them.     Take  the  "ed"  family.     There  are  at  least  10  familiar 
words  ending  in  "ed"  viz.,  fed,  bed,  red,  led,  Ted,  Ned,  Fred,  shed,  sled, 
bled.     On  10  small  cards  (half-inch)  write  the  phonogram  ed.     On  each 
of  10  cards  write  the  intial  letters/,  b,  r,  I,  T,  N,  Fr,  sh,  si,  bl.     Put  these 
into  an  envelope  and  label  it  with  the  family  name  ed.     It  is  wise  also  to 
mark  each  initial  letter-card  with  the  family  name,  ed,  in  very  small 
letters  on  the  back,  as  this  prevents  them  from  straying  into  other  en- 
velopes.    Such  envelopes  provide  very  profitable  busy -work.     Families 
may  be  made  from  the  following  phonograms: — 
an — man,  can,  ran,  tan,  pan,  fan,  van,  Dan,  Nan,  bran,  plan,  span. 
ot — hot,  pot,  cot,  dot,  got,  lot,  not,  rot,  tot,  blot,  spot,  shot,  slot,  trot. 
it — hit,  fit,  pit,  bit,  lit,  wit,  sit,  kit,  slit,  spit,  flit,  split. 
at — cat,  hat,  pat,  rat,  mat,  fat,  bat,  vat,  scat,  slat,  flat,  that,  chat. 
am — Sam,  ham,  tarn,  ram,  jam,  swam*  slam,  clam,  cram,  sham. 

ap — cap,  lap,  rap,  map, 
gap,  sap,  nap,  tap, 
Jap,  chap,  trap,  clap, 
slap,  flap,  snap,  strap. 
in — pin,  tin,  sin,  fin, 
win,  twin,  din,  spin, 
chin,  skin,  shin. 
en — men,  hen,  pen,  ten, 

then,  when. 
ee — see,  bee,  tree,  free, 

knee,  fee,  three. 
op — hop,     top,      mop, 
stop,  slop,  flop,  chop, 
drop,   prop,   shop. 
ell— bell,  fell,  well,  sell, 
tell,  Nell,  Dell,  spell, 
smell,  shell,  swell. 
ill— fill,  mill,   till,   bill, 
hill,    will,     pill,     sill, 
kill,  chill,  swill,  frill, 
still,  drill,  spill. 
ul     hut,  but,   nut,  rut, 
cut,  jut,  shut  (pui   . 
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Cut  a  dozen  or  more  patterns  like  No.  1,  and  have  them  in  readiness 
for  the  first  snow,  when  each  snow-flake  is  clearly  defined.  Catch  some 
flakes  on  a  dark  cloth  and  let  the  children  see  the  six  points.  After  a 
talk  about  the  snow-flake,  distribute  the  patterns,  and  have  each  child 
trace  his  on  white  paper,  passing  the  pattern  on  as  soon  as  finished. 
After  tracing,  cut  out  the  hexagon,  and  use  it  as  a  pattern,  so  that  each 
child  may  have  several  pieces  ready  to  fold.  Directions  for  folding 
snow-flake.  Fig.  1.  Fold  c. d.  to  meet  a. b.  and  figure  2  results.  In  fig.  2. 
fold  b  to  meet  a  and  fig.  3  results  with  the  dotted  line  representing  the 
folded  edge.  In  fig.  3.  fold  b  back  to  meet  a  and  fig.  4  is  obtained.  Be 
careful  in  this  folding  that  the  fold  is  made  back  not  to  cover  dotted  line. 
In  fig.  4,  keep  a  as  the  uncut  point,  or  the  apex,  when  paper  is  loosened  like 
a  fan.  Fold  a.b.  to  meet  a.c.  and  the  paper  is  ready  to  draw  the  snow- 
flake  designs.  The  teacher  should  draw  a  large  triangle  on  the  black- 
board and  draw  slowly  with  the  class  such  designs  as  given.  In  fig.  5 
keep  a.b.  as  the  last  fold.  Snow-flakes  may  also  be  cut  from  square 
papers,  but  the  folding  is  difficult  for  young  children.  A  large  hexagon 
cut  from  paper  6  x  6  is  a  good  size  to  start  with,  reducing  the  size  as 
the  children  become  more  expert  in  folding  and  cutting. 


War  Maps 

1.  The  Seat  of  War  in  Turkey.  This  is  an  excellent^map  of  the  district  from  the 
Balkans  to  Persia.  It  is  very  clear,  the  railways  are  red;  the  names  of  places  are  given 
in  great  detail  and  yet  are  clearly  printed. 

2.  Central  and  Eastern  Europe.  It  covers  the  whole  eastern  area  of  hostilities  and 
has  a  good  deal  of  detail  in  the  names  which  are  clearly  printed.  Italy  and  Turkey-in- 
Europe  are  included. 

3.  Theatre  of  the  War  in  Eastern  Europe.  This  covers  the  eastern  area  from  Servia 
and  Roumania  to  the  Baltic.  It  does  not  include  the  Riga  region,  but  in  the  area  that 
it  covers  it  is  unsurpassed  by  any  map  yet  issued.  The  railroads  are  very  clear  and  the 
various  elevations  are  differently  coloured. 

4.  Kowno.  This  is  an  example  of  a  real  military  map  on  the  scale  of  four  miles  to 
one  inch.  Complete  detail  is  given,  every  village,  road,  height,  etc.,  are  marked. 
It,  of  course,  includes  only  a  very  small  territory  around  Kowno  in  Russia. 

5.  Seat  of  War  on  the  Austro -Italian  Frontier.  A  clearly  printed  map  of  the  district 
indicated.     The  various  altitudes  are  indicated  by  different  colours. 

6.  Map  of  the  North  Sea.  A  small  map  showing  the  North  Sea  with  the  surrounding 
anas.     Valuable  for  the  naval  fighting. 

The  above  six  maps  are  published  by  Edward  Stanford  Limited,  12,  13  and  14  Long 
A'  re,  W.C,  London.  The  printing  and  colouring  are  beautifully  executed  and  they 
ought  to  he  very  useful  for  school  work.  G.  A.  c. 
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IN  1886  a  small  group  of  French  teachers,  who  had  found  the  use  of 
phonetic  symbols  very  useful  in  the  teaching  of  English,  founded  the 

International  Phonetic  Association.  The  idea  spread  very  rapidly 
and  excited  the  interest  of  so  many  linguists  and  students  that,  in  1888, 
after  numerous  consultations  with  its  members,  the  Association  adopted 
an  international  phonetic  alphabet,  which,  with  a  very  fewr  alterations, 
has  been  used  ever  since.  The  Association  has  been  growing  steadily 
in  numbers  and  strength  since  that  time  so  that  at  present  there  are 
members  in  almost  every  country  in  the  world. 

So  many  requests  have  reached  me  from  teachers  and  students  for 
a  little  further  explanation  of  these  symbols,  employed  in  the  High 
School  French  Grammar,  that  I  shall  endeavour  in  this  article  to 
make  a  few  suggestions  regarding  their  meaning  and  use.  No 
attempt  will  be  made  to  discuss  their  value  in  the  class-room,  and  to 
the  teacher,  as  this  value  is  to  my  mind  self-evident. 

As  an  introduction  to  the  study,  the  teacher  or  student  should  make 
himself  familiar  with  the  mechanism  of  human  speech,  with  special 
reference  to  the  functions  and  uses  of  the  lungs  and  windpipe,  the  larvnx. 
the  vocal  chords  and  glottis,  the  mouth,  the  lips,  the  tongue,  the  teeth,  the 
hard  palate,  the  soft  palate  or  velum,  the  nose  and  nose  passages.  A 
list  of  books  useful  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  the  article. 

The  distinction  between  voiced  and  voiceless  sounds  should  also  be 
clearly  understood.  In  the  English  word  'buzz',  for  example,  the  sound 
ot  'zz'  is  voiced,  being  produced  by  the  vibration  of  the  vocal  chords. 
If,  while  producing  this  sound  the  fingers  are  held  against  the  throat, 
the  vibration  will  be  plainly  felt.  On  the  other  hand,  the  sound  of  V 
in  the  English  word  'books'  is  voiceless,  being  produced  without  the 
vibration  of  the  vocal  chords.  It  is  merely  a  hissing  sound  proceeding 
from  the  front  of  the  mouth. 

By  a  vowel  we  mean  the  modification  of  the  sound  produced  by  the 
vocal  chords  combined  with  a  fixed  position  of  the  mouth  which  gives  a 
free  passage  to  the  breath.  It  is  essential  that  the  position  of  lips  or 
tongue  be  not  altered  during  the  production  of  the  sound  or  the  resull 
will  be  a  diphthong.     There  are  practically  no  diphthongs  in  French. 

A  consonant  is  a  sound  caused  by  friction  or  stoppageot  the  breath  in 
some  part  of  the  mouth. 

r  417 1 
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According  to  an  English  phonetician,  "the  great  distinction  between 
vowels  and  consonants  is  that  in  the  former  the  mouth  position  merely 
modifies  a  sound  which  has  been  produced  in  the  larynx,  while  in  the 
latter  the  mouth  position  is  the  essential  factor,  producing  a  special 
friction  sound."     The  distinction  is  consequently  hard  to  define  at  times. 

In  the  French  language  there  are  sixteen  vowel  sounds,  three  sounds 
called  semi-vowels,  and  eighteen  consonant  sounds.  Each  of  these  sounds 
is  separate  and  distinct  from  all  others. 

The  phonetic  alphabet  is  based  on  the  principle  of  one  symbol  for 
one  sound.  The  symbols  chosen  are  based  on  the  Roman  alphabet. 
The  new  characters  are  as  follows : — a,  3,  e,  <f>,  3,  a,  ?,  a,  *ce,  H,J,  5*>  V.  The 
letters  which  have  practically  the  same  sound  values  in  English  and 
French  and  are  represented  by  the  same  symbols  are: — b,  d,  f,  k,  1,  m, 
n,  p,  r,  s  ,t,  z.  In  the  alphabet  no  use  is  made  of  the  characters,  c,  h,  q, 
and  x;  c  being  represented  by  k  or  s,  h  being  non-existent,  qu  repre- 
sented by  k,  and  x  by  ks  or  gz. 

VOWEL  SOUNDS. 


Lip*  "^ 

_   ..  . 

«.     ^ 

Lips  O 

Tront. 

^Afard 'TccU-ke 

'   -  -   „ 

3*c/(. 

L     r 

u 

■*  tc 

y      \ 

J 

Tee*  *t 

vfr 

t/ef^o" 

e\ 

-  ~/o 

I 

tV<*-- 

a\ 

/a,       <£ 

3$ 

0-ff  ©rvv. 

In  order  to  study  the  vowel  sounds  let  us  make  use  of  the  famous 
vowel  triangle,  which  is  intended  to  represent  roughly  the  different  parts 
of  the  mouth.  The  upper  right  hand  corner  represents  the  back  of  the 
mouth,  terminating  in  the  velum  and  back  of  the  throat;  the  upper 
left  hand  corner,  the  front  of  the  mouth,  with  the  teeth  and  the  hard 
palate,  and  the  lower  corner  the  bottom  of  the  mouth.  For  the  sake  of 
clearness  phonetic  symbols  will  be  indicated  thus  [a]. 

I.  Back  Vowels.  Four  in  number,  [a,  D,  o  and  u .]  They  are  so 
called  because  the  tongue  is  drawn  back  in  forming  them,  so  that  they 
seem  to  be  made,  as  it  were,  in  the  back  of  the  mouth.     Begin  with  the 

*  The  exact  symbols  are  unobtainable  here.     See  H.S.  French  Grammar. 
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sound,  [a]  which  is  produced  by  opening  the  mouth  normally  wide,  the 
lips  being  neither  rounded  nor  retracted,  and  the  tongue  quiet  and  flat 
in  its  usual  position  when  the  mouth  is  closed.  Compare  the  English  'a' 
in  the  word  'father'.  Draw  back  the  tip  of  the  tongue  a  very  little 
(causing  it  to  rise  slightly  at  the  back)  and  slightly  round  the  lips.  The 
result  will  be  the  sound  p],  like  the  V  in  Eng.  'not',  but  with  the  lips 
more  definitely  rounded  than  in  English.  Again  draw  back  the  tongue 
slightly  and  round  the  lips  still  more  and  you  will  have  the  sound  [o], 
as  in  Eng.  'omen'.  Draw  back  the  tip  of  the  tongue  as  far  as  possible 
and  round  and  protrude  the  lips  as  much  as  possible  and  you  will  have 
the  sound  of  the  symbol  [u].     Like  'oo'  in  Eng.  'boot'. 

Now  practise  carefully  the  series  [a-3-o-u],  first  as  sounds,  then  with 
the  key-words,  pas,  note,  peau,  tout,  (short)  and  pate,  tort,  c6te,  tour, 
(long). 

Lips  Short   Long     Eng. 

normal,  neither        pas      pate     father 

retracted       nor 

rounded. 

slightly    rounded,  note      tort      not 


Symbol      Position  of  tongue 
[a] 


at  bottom  of  the 
mouth,  in  usual  posi- 
tion when  at  rest. 

p]  drawn  back  slightly, 
thus  raising  it  at  the 
back. 

[o]      drawn   back   still 
farther. 

[u]  drawn  back  as  far  as 
possible. 


more  rounded. 


peau     cote     omen 


tout     tour      boot 


rounded  and  pro- 
truded  as  much 
as  possible. 
^  Exercise  for  practice : — 

i«p  pas,  pate,  trois,  tasse,  classe,  jadis,  nation,  passer,  gagner,  batir. 
[°]  comme,  or,  Paul,  porte,  homme,  fort,  votre,  bonne,  pomme,  cocher. 
[o]  nos,  vos,  pauvre,  autre,  eau,  sauver,  haut,  Vosges,  gros,  beau. 
[u]  nous,  vous,  cour,  sous,  tout,  rouge,  gout,  aofit,  doux,  poule. 

II.  Front  Vowels.  Four  in  number,  [a,  e,  e,  i].  They  are  so  called 
because  the  tongue  is  advanced  in  the  front  of  the  mouth,  thus  raising 
it  so  as  to  diminish  the  space  between  the  tongue  and  the  hard  palate. 
In  forming  them  begin  with  [a].  Advance  the. tongue  very  slightly 
from  the  position  of  fa],  and  at  the  same  time  open  the  mouth  wider. 
The  resulting  sound  will  be  [a]  much  like  the  vowel  in  Eng.  'pat'.  Ad- 
vance the  tongue  still  more  and  draw  back  the  lips  and  you  will  get  [e], 
the  vowel  in  Eng.  'bed'.  Advance  the  tip  slightly  again,  pressing  the 
tongue  firmly  against  the  lower  teeth,  and  draw  back  the  lips  still  more, 
and  you  will  get  the  sound  [e]  much  like  the  vowel  in  Eng.  'grate'.  Be 
careful  in  these  sounds  not  to  move  the  tongue,  or  you  will  produce  a 
diphthong.     Advance  the  tongue  again  so  that  it  is  almost  opposite  the 
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opening  and  draw   hack  the  lips  as  far  as  possible,  and   the  resultant 
sound  will  be  that  of  the  symbol  [i],  as  in  the  Eng.  'marine'. 

Practise  the  scries  [a— e-e— i],  first  as  sounds,  then  with  the  key-words, 
patte,  lait,  ici,  (short)  and  part,  tete,  etc,  dire,  (long.) 


Symbol      Position  ol  tongue 

Lips 

Short 

Long 

Eng 

'[a] 

pushed    slightly    for- 
ward from  the  posi- 
tion of  [a] 

opened  wider. 

patte 

part 

pat 

M 

pushed    farther    for- 

drawn slightly 

lait 

tete 

bed 

ward    from    position 

back. 

of  [a] 

[e] 

advanced  slightly, 
(may  be  held  firmly 
against    the    lower 
teeth). 

drawn    farther 
back. 

ete 

grat( 

[i] 

opposite   the   mouth 
opening. 

drawn  back  as 
far  as  possible. 

ici 

dire 

marin 

Exercise  for  practice. 
[aj   la  dame,  table,  femme,  soir,  madame,  a,  quatre,  arbre,  moi,  papa, 

boite. 
[e]  Elle  aime,  telle,  belle,  mere,  faites,  est,  chaise,  crayon,  mais,  meme, 

lettre,  sel. 
[e]  ete,  et,  ble,  j'ai  les  clefs  des  pres;   mes,  tes,  ces,  des. 
[i]  il,  livre,  lire,  pire,  tire,  ici,  qui,  vive,  lyre,  hymne,  rythme,  tie. 

III.  Front-Medial  Vowels.  Three  in  number.  To  form  the  first 
[y]  place  the  tongue  in  the  position  for  [i]  and  round  the  lips  as  if  for  [u] ; 
the  resultant  sound  will  be  that  of  [y].  Do  not  round  the  lips  when 
uttering  the  sound;  they  should  be  rounded  in  anticipation.  To  form 
the  second  [(/>]  place  the  tongue  in  the  position  for  [e]  and  round  the  lips 
as  il  for  [o];  the  resultant  sound  will  be  that  of  [(/>].  Use  the  same  pre- 
caution  of  not  altering  the  shape  of  the  lips  while  uttering  the  sound. 
The  third  is  formed  by  placing  the  tongue  in  the  position  for  [e].  and  the 
lij  -  in  the  position  for  pi,  the  resultant  sound  will  be  that  of  [02]. 

Symbol       Position  of  tongue.  Lips  Short  Long      Eng. 

[y]       as  il"  for  (i|.  as  if  for  [u].  pu  pure 

[0]       as  il  for  [e].  as  if  for  [o].  peu  creuse 

[oe]      as  if  for  (e|.  as  if  for  p].  seul  peur 

The  preliminary  practice  should  be: — sound  [i],  round  the  lips  and 
sound  [y],  draw  back  the  tongue  and  sound  [ul.     Next  series,  begin  with 
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the  sound  of  [e],  round  the  lips  and  sound  [0],  draw  back  the  tongue  and 
sound  foj.  Third  series,  begin  with  the  sound  [e],  round  the  lips  very 
slightly  and  sound  [oe],  draw  back  the  tongue  slightly  and  sound  p]. 
Repeat,  [i-y-u] ;  [e-0-o] ;  [e-oe-3] ;  then  [u-y-i] ;  [o-0-e] ;  p-ce-e].  Then  repeat 
with  the  key-words,  short  and  long. 

Exercise  for  practice. 
[y]  Tu  eus  plus  d'une  culbute;    mur,  plume,  sur,  lune,  eu,  sud,  su,  pu, 

rhume. 
[<t>]  deux,  peu,  feu,  yeux;  dieu,  cieux,  bleu,  il  veut  deux  ceufs. 
[oe]  leurs  neuf  fleurs;   soeur,  bceuf,  ceuf,  seul,  peur,  meurt,  coeur. 

IV.  The  Neutral  Vowel.  This  is  a  vowel  intermediate  in  sound 
between  the  sounds  of  [</>]  and  [oe],  and  is  almost  the  same  as  the  'e'  of 
the  Eng.  word  '  the '  unemphasized  as  in  '  the  book'  with  the  lips  slightly 
rounded.  It  is  represented  by  the  phonetic  symbol  [9],  and  is  the  sound 
of  the  vowel  in  the  words,  le,  me,  te,  se,  ne,  que,  etc.  It  usually  presents 
no  difficulty  to  the  student. 

V.  The  Nasal  Vowels.  Four  in  number  and  represented  by  the 
symbols,  [£,  5,  e,  ce]. 

During  the  pronunciation  of  the  front,  back  and  medial  vowels,  the 
velum  or  soft  palate  is  so  placed  that  the  breath  is  not  allowed  to  pass 
through  the  nasal  passages.  In  the  pronunciation  of  the  nasal  vowels 
the  velum  is  slightly  lowered  so  that  the  air  passes  freely  through  the 
nostrils  and  less  air  by  way  of  the  mouth. 

Thus,  to  produce  the  sound  of  [a], sound  the  vowel  [a];  then  lower  the 
velum  and  utter  the  same  vowel  not  altering  the  position  of  lips  or 
tongue;  the  resultant  sound  will  be  that  of  [£].  To  produce  the  sound  of 
[5],  place  the  tongue  in  the  position  for  p]  and  round  the  lips  as  if  for 
[o],  lower  the  velum  and  the  sound  resultant  will  be  that  of  [3].  If  these 
two  nasals  are  pronounced  after  one  another,  [£-5],  rounding  the  lip 
carefully  for  [3],  the  difference  will  be  readily  marked. 

Similarly  with  the  sounds  of  [e]  and  [oe].  Place  the  tongue  in  the 
position  for  [e],  opening  the  mouth  a  little  more  as  if  for  [e],  lower  the  velum 
and  you  will  get  [e].  Place  the  tongue  as  before  for  [e],  and  round  the  lips 
as  if  for  p|,  lower  the  velum  and  vou  will  get  the  sound  of  [^].  Practise 
[H  oe- 

Symbol      Side  view  of  mouth.  Front  view  Short       Long. 

[5]      Same  position  as  for  [a]     Same  as  for  [a].  tant         tante 

but    with    velum    de- 
pressed. 

PI  Same  as  for  p|,  but        Same-  as  for  [o]  bon         oncle 

with  velum  depressed.   Lips    well    rounded. 
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[i]  Same  as  for  [c],  but      Same  as  for  [e],  but     fin  mince 

with    mouth    a    little  with     mouth    a    little 
more  open;  velum  de-  wider  open, 
pressed, 
[oe]      Same  as  for  [i]  above.       Similar    to    p]    but       un        humble 

mouth    a    little    wider 
open. 

Exercise  for  practice: — 
[a]  grand,  dans,  enfant,  champ,  dent,  temps,  plante,  tante,  blanc,  encre, 

gant. 
[a]  mon,  bon,  son,   pont,  done,  oncle,  ombre,  compter,  onze,   trompe, 

tomber. 
[i]    fin,  vin,  vingt,  teint,  sain,  simple,  main,  joindre,  bien,  rien,  plein. 
[ce]    un,  aucun,  chacun,  parfum,  humble,  brun,  quelqu'un,  lundi. 

SEMI-VOWELS. 

These  are  three  in  number.  They  are  represented  by  the  symbols 
[w,  H,  j].  When  sounding  the  vowels  [u,  y,  i],  it  will  be  observed  that  the 
lips  are  in  such  a  position  that  the  opening  is  very  small.  If,  at  the  same 
time  as  the  sound  is  made,  the  lips  are  rounded  and  then  relaxed  a  little, 
a  consonant  sound  will  be  produced.  In  all  such  cases  the  vowel  in 
spelling  is  followed  by  another  vowel,  as  in  oui,  lui,  dieu. 

1.  Thus  corresponding  to  [u],  we  have  the  consonant  [w].  For  example 
in  the  word,  oui,  [wi]  the  sound  is  not  exactly  as  in  the  English  'we'  but 
the  lips  are  definitely  rounded  and  relaxed  quickly. 

Examples:  oui,  [wi]  moi,  [mwa]  voici,  [vwasi]  oiseau,  [wazo]. 

2.  Corresponding  to  [y],  we  have  the  consonant  [H].  Pronounce 
[y],  rapidly  rounding  and  relaxing  the  lips. 

Examples:   lui,  [lMi],  bruit,  [brMi],  ruer,  [rMe],  lueur,  [ll{ce:r]. 

3.  Corresponding  to  [i],  we  have  the  consonant  [j].  Compare  the 
Eng.  'y'  in  yet.  Pronounce  [i],  rapidly  rounding  and  relaxing  the  lips. 
Examples:  piano,  [pjano],  dieu,  [dj<£],  collier,  [k^lje]. 

CONSONANTS. 

Those  which  have  practically  the  same  sounds  as  is  usual  in  English 
are,  p,  b,  t,  d,  k,  g,  m,  n,  f,  v,  s,  (as  in  'so'),  z,  (as  in  'zone'),  land  r. 
The  differences  will  be  found  fully  explained  in  the  High  School  French 
Grammar,  Introduction,  Section  M,  pages  xvii  to  xxi. 

The  new  symbols  are  /,   3 ,  and  y. 
f  like  'sh'  in  'shine'.    Examples:  cheval,  riche,  chat,  chercher,  Charles, 
chou. 
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3  like  'z'  in  'azure',  Examples:  Jules,  (  3ul),  rouge,  (ru:  3  ),  juge,  (  3y:  3). 

77  almost  like  'ni'  in  'opinion'.    In  so  pronouncing  in  English  the  point 

of  the  tongue  goes  up  against  the  hard  palate  behind  the  teeth.     In 

French  the  point  should  be  held  against  the  lower  front  teeth  and  the 

front  of  the  tongue  raised  and  pressed  against  the  hard  palate. 

The  work  of  the  Phonetic  Association  has  been  hampered  very  much 
by  the  war,  but  the  little  magazine,  "Le  Maitre  Phonetique,"  is  still 
being  published.     Subscriptions  (70  cents  per  annum)  may  be  sent  to 

Prof.  J.  Home  Cameron,  University  College,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Mr.  Robert  Morris  Pierce,  143  West  47th  Street,  New  York  City. 

The  phonetic  type  is  now  being  used  by  a  great  many  of  the  best 
publishing  houses  in  Great  Britain  and  America.  The  principal  British 
firms  are:  The  Macmillan  Co.,  J.  M.  Dent  &  Sons,  Oxford  Press,  Cam- 
bridge University  Press,  G.  Bell  &  Sons,  A.  &  C.  Black,  Geo.  G.  Harrap 
&  Co.,  Blackie  &  Son,  Rivingtons;  the  American  ones,  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons,  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Ginn  &  Co.,  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  The 
Languages  Publishing  Co. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

Rippman:   Elements  of  Phonetics,  J.  M.  Dent  &  Sons,  Toronto. 

Dumville:   French  Pronunciation, 
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Bascan:  Lectures  Dictees, 

Passy:  Sounds  of  the  French  Language,  Oxford  Univ.  Press,  Toronto. 

Rousselot,  Precis  de  Prononciation  Franchise,  Librairie  Larousse,  Paris. 

Dent's  Phonetic  Charts,  J.  M.  Dent  &  Sons,  Toronto. 

Delahaye:   Dictionnaire  de  la  Prononciation  Moderne,  Larousse,  Paris. 

Michaelis  et  Passy:   Dictionnaire  Phonetique,  Leipzig. 

International  Fr-Eng.  and  Eng.-Fr.  Dictionary,  Hinds  Noble  &  Eldridge, 

New  York  City. 
Chrestomathie  Francaise,  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New  York  City. 


Professor  Blank  is  something  of  a  crank  in  the  matter  of  correctness  of  speech. 
Occasionally,  according  to  the  Youth's  Companion,  he  makes  himself  unpleasant,  not 
to  say  disagreeable,  to  those  about  him  by  calling  attention  to  their  lapses  from  good 
English. 

"What  is  the  use,  Cornelius,"  said  his  wife  to  him  on  one  occasion,  "of  your  trying 
to  reform  people's  way  of  speaking?  A  language  is  like  a  great  river.  It  takes  its  own 
course,  and  you  cannot  control  it." 

"Ah,  but  you  can,"  replied  the  professor.  "You  can — at  the  mouth.  Look  at  the 
Mississippi  jetties." 


Teacher — "Now,  little  Tommy,  give  us  an  example  of  the  double  negative." 
Little  Tommv — "I  don't  know  none. — New  York  Globe. 


The  December  Competition  in  Art 

Awards  for  Drawings  of  Still  Life  or  of  Landscape  in  Colour 

I.   Public  School  Prize  Winners. 

First  Prize;        Blanche  Collins,  Sr.  IV,  Paisley  Public  School; 

Teacher,  Cora  R.  L.  Fisher. 
Second  Prize;    Irene  Thompson,  Sr.  IV,  Oshawa  Public  School; 

Teacher,  J.  W.  Garrow 
Third  Prize;       Elsie  Hasham,  Sr.  I,  Simcoe  St.  School,  Niagara  Falls; 

Teacher,  W.  Yarwood. 


Fig.  2  Fig.   10 
Second  Prize  (P.S.)  Special  Prize  for  Merit, 
Fig.   1                                                          Irene  Thompson.  Mary  O'Brien, 
First   Prize  (P.S.)                                 Sr.  IV,  Oshawa  Public  School.  Form  III,  Loretto  Con- 
Blanche  Collins.  Sr.  IV,  Paisley   Public  School.  vent,  Stratford. 

II.   High  School  Prizewinners. 

First  Prize;        Gordon  Grant,  Form  III,  Berlin  Collegiate  Institute; 

Teacher,  H.  W.  Brown,  B.A. 
Mary    McGrath,    Form    III,    St.    Joseph's    Academy, 
Lindsay; 

Teacher,  Sister  M.  Pauline. 
Second  Prize;    Veronica    Boase,    Form    II,   St.    Catharines   Collegiate 
Institute. 

Teacher,  Eva  J.  McKenzie. 
Frieda  Schneller,  Form  II,  Berlin  Collegiate  Institute; 
Teacher,  H.  W.  Brown,  B.A. 
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Mary    McGrath,    Form    III,    St.    Joseph's   Academy, 
Lindsay. 

Teacher,  Sister  M.  Pauline. 
Third  Prize;      Sally  Muir,  Form   II,  St.  Mary's  Academy,   Windsor; 

Teacher,  Sister  M.  Cyrilla. 
Special  Prize  for  Merit;    Emma  Bray,   Form  II,  St.  Catharines  Col- 
legiate Institute; 

Teacher,  Eva  J.  McKenzie. 
Mary  O'Brien,  Form  II,  Loretto  Convent,  Stratford; 
Teacher,  Sister  M.  Claudia 
Mention  for  Merit;   Teresa  Burns,  Alicia  Macdonald,  Nellie  Brosnan, 

Mary  Kingsley,  Edith  Ballard, 
Vivian  Donley,  Kathleen  Murphy, 
viarie  Denomy,  Mary  Teahan, 
Margaret  Brock,  Helen  McCann, 
Frances  Lasseline,  Beth  Pennengton, 
Isabel  Muir,  Mary  Sinclair,  Helen 
Pratt,  Eva  Walker,  Anna  Taillon, 
Jennie  A.  Lossing,  Hector  McFar- 
lane,  Ellen  Diene'r,  Mabel  Hunt, 
Reta  Carrnack,  Annie  Kincaid, 
Jack  R.  Little,  Mary  Laidlaw, 
Anita  Collins,  John  Newell,  Beatrice 
Grasswick. 


The  accompanying  reproductions 
of  the  prize  drawings  will  be  a 
pleasant  surprise  to  those  who  are 
not  aware  of  the  rapid  advancement 
that  is  being  made  in  this  depart- 
ment in  our  schools.  The  colour 
handling  was  very  good.  The  rela- 
tive merits  of  this  cannot,  however, 
be  judged    from    a  reproduction    in 


Fig.  :; 
Third   Prize  (l'.S. 
Elsie  Ilasham.  Sr.   I,  Simcoe  St.  School, 
Niagara   Falls. 


black  and  white.  The  cost  and  the  lack  of  space  alone  prevent  the 
reproduction  of  many  other  drawings  of  real  merit,  which  were  entered 
in  this  competition.  So  great  was  the  difficulty  in  making  the  awards 
in  the  High  School  Department  that  it  was  felt  an  adjustment  could  be 
made  only  by  graining  two  firsts,  three  seconds,  and  two  special  prizes. 
Altogether,    gratifying   results   have  attended  our  first  contest  in  art. 

The  monthly  competition  is  arranged  to  suggest  profitable  work  in 
accordance  with  the  regulations  outlining  thecourses  in  art.     The  School 
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Fig.  4. 

"An  Autumn  Landscape." 

First  Prize  (H.S.)     Gordon  Grant,  Form  III,  Berlin  Collegiate  Institute. 


Old  Blockhouse,  King's  ton  Mills,  Ont. 


Fig.  5. 
First  Prize  (H.S.)     Mary  McGrath,  Form  II,  St.  Joseph's  Academy,  Lindsay. 
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Fig.  6. 

Second  Prize  (U.S.)     Frieda  Schneller,  Form  II, 
Berlin  Collegiate  Institute. 


Fig.  7. 
Second  Prize  (H.S.)     Mary  McGrath, 
Form  III,  St.  Joseph's  Academy,  Lindsay. 


Fig.  9   (above.) 

Third  Prize  (U.S.)     Sally  Muir, 

Form  II,  St.  Mary's  Academy,  Windsor. 

Fig.  8  (below.) 

Second   Prize  (H.S.)      Veronica  Boase, 

St.  Catharine's  Collegiate  Institute- 


would  suggest  that  the  teachers  of 
art  who  read  these  notes  enter  a  few 
of  the  best  drawings  that  comply  with 
the  advertised  conditions,  and  thus 
by  an  exchange  of  ideas  through 
their  pupils'  work  increase  the  interest 
in  this  important  department  of 
education. 

Mounted  drawings  are  more  easily 
handled  for  reproduction.  But  care 
should  be  taken  to  choose  a  mount 
which  will  harmonise  with  and  not 
dominate  the  drawing.  Many 
mounted  drawings  received  for  this 
competition  had  buckled  badly  be- 
cause the  drawing  had  been  entirely 
fastened  to  the  mount.  Unless  one 
has  skill  in  doing  this  it  would  be 
better  to  fasten  the  drawing  to  the 
mount  by  using  but  a  narrow  edge  of 
paste  along  the  top  of  the  drawing. 

Faults  exist  in  some  of  these 
drawings.  Set  your  pupils  to  work 
to  discover  an  instance  of  faulty- 
perspective,  faulty  spacing.  How 
would  they  improve  the  stems  of  the 
nasturtiums? 


Picture  Study 

THE    GREAT    SACRIFICE. 

REVERENTLY  we  approach  the  study  of  this  picture  which  in  the 
language  of  Dr.  Stephen  Paget  "has  turned  railway  book-stails 
into  wayside  shrines"  throughout  the  Empire.     By  a  wonderfully 
consoling  conception  the  artist  has  linked  the  divine  and  the  human  in 
the  act  of  supreme  sacrifice.     The  upright  vision  of  the  crucified  Christ 
echoes  the  outspread  form  of  the  prostrate  soldier  lad  whose  hand  trust- 
ingly rests  upon  the  Saviour's  wounded  feet.     The  bullet-pierced  brow 
of  the  human  sacrifice  is  glorified  by  a  radiance  which  emanates  from  the 
halo   about   the    thorn-crowned   brow   of    the    divine.     The   Saviour's 
smile  of  approval  rests  lovingly  upon  the  placid  countenance  of  the  hero 
who  rests  from  a  duty  well  done.     And  so  between  the  two  figures  of  the 
picture  there  passes  and   repasses  a  beautiful   interchange  of  feeling, 
sustained  by  a  skilful  choice  of  colours,  play  of  light,  and  grouping  of 
details.     How  perfect  is  the  communion  established,   how  concentred 
the  interest  by  the  touch  of  faith  and  the  responding  smile  of  love. 
"In  my  hand  no  price  I  bring, 
Simply  to  Thy  Cross  I  cling." 
The  distant  sky  may  be  smoke-laden  and  lurid  with  bursting  shrapnel; 
yet  over  the  foreground  there  reigns  the  spirit  of  ineffable  peace. 
"The  toppling  crags  of  Duty  scaled 
Are  close  upon  the  shining  table-land 
To  which  our  God  Himself  is  Moon  and  Sim." 
The  lessons  so  powerfully  portrayed  by  this  picture    should    not     be 
neglected  by  the  teacher  when  he  studies  it  with  his  class.    "The  pressing- 
need  of  the  present  age  is  to  read  these  two  sacrifices  together,"   says 
Professor  John  Adams  in  his  timely  book,  The  Altar-Fire  of  War.     "The 
one  illumines  and  interprets  the  other,  the  divine  crowns  the  human." 
Ai  an  inestimable  cost  of  precious  lives  the  Empire  is  striving  to  pass  on 
to  the  children  a  heritage  of  unsullied  national  honour  and  of  true  British 
freedom,  and,  moreover,  by  the  sacrifices  which  the  great  war  demands  it 
is  bringing  into  closer  intimacy  the  human  with  the  divine.  s.  w.  P. 

[Note — Our  grateful  acknowledgments  are  due  The  Graphic  for  the  use  in  this 
number  of  a  reproduction  of  its  beautiful  war  picture  "The  Great  Sacrifice."  This 
picture  appeared,  as  a  coloured  supplement,  with  the  Christmas  number  of  The 
Graphic,  London,  Ehg.,  in  1914.  It  may  be  purchased  from  The  Graphic  and  should 
be  framed  and  hung  in  every  school  in  the  Empire.] 
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"  The  Great  Sacrifice." 

Published  by  The  Graph,,.  Painted  by  James 

"Greater  love  hath  no  man  than  this  that  a  man  laj   down  his  life  for  his  friends." 


A  Literature  Lesson  for  Second  Book  Classes 

(Grades  III  and  IV) 

FRED.    E.    COOMBS,    M.A. 
Faculty    of    Education.    University    of    Toronto 

N.B. — My  treatment  of  the  following  poem  is  rather  detailed.  General  suggestions  have  been 
purposely  omitted.  Consequently  it  would  be  advisable  first  to  read  the  article  on  page  326  of  the 
December  number  where  the  teaching  of  literature  is  treated  in  a  general  way. 

LULLABY. 

Sweet  and  low,  sweet  and  low, 

Wind  of  the  western  sea, 
Low,  low,  breathe  and  blow, 

Wind  of  the  western  sea! 
Over  the  rolling  waters  go, 
Come  from  the  dying  moon,  and  blow, 

Blow  him  again  to  me; 
While  my  little  one,  while  my  pretty  one,  sleeps. 

Sleep  and  rest,  sleep  and  rest, 

Father  will  come  to  thee  soon; 
Rest,  rest  on  mother's  breast, 

Father  will  come  to  thee  soon; 
Father  will  come  to  his  babe  in  the  nest, 
Silver  sails  all  out  of  the  west 

Under  the  silver  moon: 
Sleep,  my  little  one,  sleep,  my  pretty  one,  sleep. 

Tennyson. 

This  is  one  of  the  rarest  and  most  precious  gems  of  literature,  never- 
theless it  lies  within  the  interest  and  the  capacities  of  the  pupils  of 
Form  II. 

Mother-Love  is  the  earliest,  deepest  and  most  basal  emotion  of  the 
human  heart.  To  have  the  opportunity  of  presenting  this  poem  to  boys 
and  girls  when  hero-worship  is  uppermost  is  a  privilege  indeed. 

I.  Preparation — (a)  By  Teacher.  Mother-love  lies  at  the  heart  of 
the  gem.  And  Tennyson,  that  master  artist  in  the  blending  of  thought, 
form  and  rhythm  has  portrayed  this  thought  in  his  own  inimitable  way. 
First  comes  the  mother's  prayer,  so  simple,  so  pure,  so  soft,  for  the 
father's  safety,  then  the  refrain  of  assurance  which  inspires  faith  and 
trust  in  the  childish  heart.  These  are  woven  into  a  lullaby  of  such  ex- 
quisite melody  that  the  babe  is  lulled  into  slumber.  Read  it  over 
and  over  until  the  beauty  of  its  thought  and  music  takes  possession  of 
you. 
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(b)  By  Pupil.  Remote.  During  the  opening  exercises  or  recreation 
intervals  have  the  pupils  sing  some  of  their  old  favourite  lullabies,  e.g. 
Rock-A-Bye-Baby.  In  the  period  set  apart  for  the  study  of  history 
civics  and  social  life  make  a  study  of  life  in  a  fisherman's  village.  Make 
this  study  as  realistic  and  concrete  as  possible.  For  example,  have 
abundance  of  pictures  illustrating  the  different  scenes  and  activities; 
intersperse  the  study  with  stories  from  real  life,  as  for  example  those 
told  by  Dr.  Grenfell  of  Labrador;  contrast  the  life  of  the  pupils  with  that 
of  the  children  in  the  fisherman's  village.  Emphasize  the  extreme 
poverty  that  often  attends  their  simple  lives,  hence  the  utter  dependence 
of  the  mother  and  children  upon  the  father,  the  dangers  to  which  the 
father  is  momentarily  exposed,  the  simple  faith  and  trust  in  God  which 
such  a  life  usually  instils. 

Do  not  make  any  conscious  connection  between  this  work  and  the 
literature  which  is  to  follow.  Give  them  the  key  to  the  interpretation  but 
allow  them  to  use  the  key  for  themselves. 

Immediate.  Introduce  the  poem  by  a  short  talk  about  their  mother, 
the  sacrifices  which  she  has  made  for  them,  some  of  their  earliest  recollec- 
tions especially  those  associated  with  her  lullabies,  the  chief  characteristics 
of  the  lullaby,  viz.,  its  soft  music  and  its  power  to  inspire  faith  and  trust. 

II.  Presentation. — Give  some  such  problem  as  the  following  to  your 
class:  I  am  going  to  read  you  a  short  poem,  in  fact  I  am  going  to  read  it 
twice.  The  first  time  I  wish  you  to  use  your  ears,  the  second  time  your  eyes. 
As  I  read  it  the  first  time  I  wish  you  to  listen  and  tell  me  the  most  outstand- 
ing characteristic  of  the  poem  that  your  ear  can  detect.  The  teacher  now 
reads  and  if  she  has  prepared  the  lesson  as  advised,  if  she  has  even  hummed 
over  this  poem  as  set  to  music  by  J.  Barnby,  she  cannot  fail  to  impress 
the  child  with  its  soft  cadences  (s  is  the  hush  letter)  and  exquisite  melodies 
I  am  sure  all  your  pupils  will  be  able  to  give  you  these  characteristics. 
Now  read  it  again  asking  them  to  use  their  mind's  eye  and  image  for 
themselves  the  picture  which  is  presented.  A  few  well-directed  ques- 
tions will  lead  them  to  the  main  thought  of  the  lesson.  For  example, 
what  did  you  see  in  your  picture?  A  mother  and  her  babe.  What 
feeling  has  this  mother — or  any  mother  for  that  matter — for  her  babe? 
Love.  What  idea  does  the  poet  wish  to  convey  to  us  in  this  poem? 
Love  of  the  mother  for  her  baby.  Now  read  again  in  order  that  the 
pupils  may  more  fully  appreciate  these  ideas. 

III.  Detailed  Study— Under  no  condition  attempt  to  get  natural 
divisions  for  such  literary  gems  as  this.  They  are  incapable  of  division  or 
dissection.  However,  lead  the  class  to  see  that  the  first  stanza  is  a  prayer 
for  the  father's  safety,  but  a  prayer  so  unstudied,  so  natural,  so  full  of 
heart-throbs  that  its  quiet  whisperings  well  forth  into  soft  harmonies. 
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The  second  stanza  shows  the  real  spirit  of  the  lullaby.  Emphasize 
the  mother's  endeavour  to  instil  faith  and  trust  in  her  child.  Beyond 
this  the  detailed  study  should  not  go. 

IV.  Self-Expression — No  child  can  come  to  a  full  appreciation  of 
such  a  poem  in  a  single  lesson.  Provide  abundant  means  of  self-expression 
to  insure  such  fuller  appreciation.  Have  the  pupils  memorize  the  poem. 
Obtain  the  music  and  have  the  pupils  sing  it.     It  is  well  worth  the  trouble. 


Endless  topics  in  oral  composition  spring  naturally  from  such  a  lesson. 
Picture  study  lessons  are  of  inestimable  value.  This  poem  was  treated 
as  a  picture  study  on  p.  564  Volume  I.  of  The  School.  The  picture  is 
here  reproduced.  The  February  number  will  contain  a  picture  study 
lesson  from  a  painting  by  a  different  artist. 


The  Junior  High  School  Entrance  and  the 
New  Regulations 

THE  Regulations  of  1915  have  now  reached  every  Public  and  Separate 
School  in  Ontario.  Have  you  read  them?  They  are  a  storehouse 
of  information  and  counsel.  Only  the  teacher  who  is  indifferent 
as  to  the  school  law  or  who  is  self-sufficient  as  to  school  wisdom  can 
afford  to  neglect  them. 

The  School  intends  to  refer  in  detail  in  its  next  few  issues  to  the 
changes  effected  by  these  new  Regulations.  In  this  issue  it  summarizes 
the  changes  in  the  law  as  to  the  admission  of  candidates  to  the  High  and 
Continuation  Schools.  The  constitution  of  the  Entrance  Board  remains 
practically  unchanged.  Where  the  Entrance  Board  includes  several 
inspectors  the  inspector  who  is  elected  to  the  post  of  secretary  cannot 
claim  the  post  in  perpetuity.  The  Board  is  to  elect  the  secretary  from 
time  to  time.  The  Board,  and  not  the  secretary,  is  to  decide  also  when 
an  assistant  secretary  is  required  and  is  to  appoint  him.  The  Board, 
moreover,  and  not  the  municipal  councils  or  educational  authorities, 
is  to  appoint  such  assistant  Examiners  as  may  be  required  in  the  terms 
of  the  law. 

When  the  Entrance  Board  has  decided  as  between  admission  on 
certificate  and  admission  on  examination  it  must  announce  its  decision 
promptly  to  the  inspectors  of  the  Separate  and  Normal  Model  Schools 
of  the  district.  This  is  a  simple  act  of  justice  to  schools  which  may 
suffer  from  delay  or  oversight.  To  make  clear  what  has  hitherto  been 
implied  and  to  safeguard  the  rights  of  all  pupils  and  parents,  it  is  specially 
provided  that  where  candidates  are  admitted  on  certificate  a  candidate 
who  has  not  been  so  admitted  is  "entitled  to  take  the  written  examina- 
tions in  the  subjects  of  either  Group  or  both  Groups".  No  change  has 
been  made  in  the  list  of  subjects  for  admission.  Hitherto  with  the 
Minister's  approval  and  on  the  recommendation  of  the  inspector  the 
Board  has  allowed  the  teacher  some  latitude  in  the  selection  of  his  topics 
and  sub-topics  for  the  courses  in  art,  nature  study!  and  hygiene  for  Form 
1Y.  Henceforth  this  privilege  is  to  be  withdrawn  in  regard  to  hygiene. 
The  whole  course  must  be  taught.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  progress 
of  the  schools  in  art  and  nature  study  will  soon  remove  those  subjects 
also  from  the  list  of  exceptions  to  the  general  procedure  in  the  schools. 

Spelling  is  the  only  examination  subject  to  be  seriously  affected  by 
the  New  Regulations.  There  has  been  much  confusion  among  the 
Entrance  Boards  as  to  the  'schemes  of  valuation'  in   this  subject  and 
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much  unfairness  to  candidates  may  have  resulted.  The  New  Regula- 
tions repeat  the  old  rule  as  to  the  two-mark  deduction  for  each  misspelt 
word  but  require  also  a  one-mark  deduction  for  each  misuse  or  omission 
of  capital,  hyphen,  or  apostrophe.  This  amended  rule,  it  must  be 
added,  will  not  remove  all  the  unfairness.  There  is  much  confusion  in 
the  use  of  capitals  and  hyphens  even  among  the  best  authorities.  Will 
not  each  Board  be  a  law  unto  itself? 

Perhaps  the  most  fruitful  source  of  trouble  in  the  past  in  connection 
with  the  Entrance  examination  has  been  the  Board's  delay  in  settling 
special  cases.  This  delay  may  have  been  due  to  the  absence  of  the 
members  of  the  Board  on  vacation  or  to  the  press  of  business  at  the 
opening  of  the  new  school  year.  The  New  Regulations  are  quite 
peremptory  in  the  matter.  All  special  cases  must  be  settled  before  the 
High  Schools  open  in  September,  and  all  complaints,  petitions  or 
appeals  must  be  submitted  early  enough  to  permit  of  such  settlement. 
The  date  of  the  submission  of  complaints  or  petitions  to  the  Board  is 
not  happily  defined,  it  must  be  confessed,  but  well  enough  to  make 
clear  the  determination  of  the  Department  of  Education  to  prevent 
the  delays  that  have  so  often  handicapped  the  entrant  in  the  early 
days  of  the  new  school  year. 

The  Board's  decision  as  to  the  acceptance  or  rejection  of  candidates 
listed  in  the  principal's  certificate  must  be  made  known  to  the  principal 
in  due  time  and  by  the  principal  must  be  communicated  to  the  candidates 
concerned.  The  information  thus  passed  from  Board  to  principal  and 
from  principal  to  candidates  is  provisional,  very  important  and  not  self- 
explanatory.  Freely  or  carelessly  used  it  may  excite  local  feelings 
and  create  local  unrest.  The  Regulations  now  forbid  the  principal, 
who,  of  course,  is  not  the  duly-constituted  authority  in  the  premises, 
to  give  any  information  on  the  subject  to  the  general  public. 

Some  slight  changes  have  been  made  in  the  Reports  of  the  Board 
and  in  the  method  of  transmitting  them  to  the  authorities.  To  meet  a 
situation  that  has  sometimes  provoked  irritation,  the  law  now  declares 
that  the  High  School  Board  is  entitled  to  a  list  of  the  successful 
Entrance  candidates  with  their  addresses.  The  secretary  of  the  Board 
must  furnish  it.  To  lighten  the  labour  at  the  Department  of  Education 
of  reviewing  the  recommendations  of  the  Board  the  Department  will 
provide  a  new  form  of  Report  in  which  the  candidates  will  be  classified 
as  (1)  those  who  have  passed  without  a  rereading  of  the  answer-papers, 
(2)  those  who  have  passed  with  a  re-reading,  and  (3)  those  who  are 
recommended  for  pass  standing  on  special  grounds.  The  answer- 
papers  of  the  first  class  of  candidates  must  be  retained  in  the  care  of 
the  chairman  of  the  Board  for  a  year.  The  answer-papers  of  the  second 
and  third  classes  must  be  forwarded  to  the  Department  of  Education 
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with  the  Report  for  review  by  the  Department.  It  is  to  be  noted  that 
these  answer-papers  include  the  answers,  if  any,  of  candidates  in  the 
Group  I  subjects  as  well  as  Group  II.  The  question-papers  in  Group  I 
must  also  be  submitted  to  the  Department  of  Education  in  connection 
with   this  review  of  results  by  the   Department. 

On  the  whole,  then,  the  changes  in  the  law  with  regard  to  admis- 
sion to  the  High  Schools  are  few.  Such  as  they  are  they  require  greater 
precision  and  greater  promptness  in  the  action  of  Entrance  Boards. 


Book  Reviews 

Written  English  by  Edwin  C.  Woolley,  Ph.D.,  Boston,  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  1915. 
A  combination  grammar  and  composition  designed  for  High  School  classes.  It  has  a 
complete  set  of  exercises.  G.  M.  j. 

Chemistry  of  Common  Things,  by  R.  B.  Brownlee,  R.  W.  Fuller,  W.  J.  Hancock 
and  J.  E.  Whitsit.  616  pages.  Published  by  Allyn  and  Bacon,  New  York  City. 
This  excellent  book  is  well  worth  the  study  of  the  science  teacher  as  it  shows  how 
numerous  are  the  applications  of  chemistry  in  the  phenomena  around  him  and  to  the 
manufacturing  industries.  Its  title  well  expresses  its  scope.  After  hastily  discussing 
the  fundamental  facts  and  theories  of  chemistry  it  shows  the  application  of  these  to  such 
common  things  as  ventilation,  chemical  purification,  fuels,  oil  and  gas  light  and  foods; 
and  to  such  processes  as  bread-making,  cleaning,  ink  making,  action  of  paints,  dyes  and 
varnishes,  glass  making  and  numerous  others.  All  of  these  are  discussed  in  a  very 
simple  manner  and  would  be  quite  intelligible  to  a  High  School  pupil  who  has  had  a 
year  at  chemistry.  It  is  an  excellent  book  for  the  school  library  and  should  furnish 
abundant  material  to  the  science  teacher  to  use  as  illustrative  examples  of  the  practical 
applications  of  chemical  principles.  G.  A.  c. 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  by  Amy  Cruse.  183  pages.  Price  Is.  George  G.  Harrap 
&  Co.,  London.     An  interesting  and  well-written  biography. 

The  Book  of  Judges,  by  H.  C.  O.  Lanchester,  M.A.  107  pages.  Price  Is.  6d.  Cam- 
bridge University  Press,  London.  The  text  of  the  book  is  given  with  notes  and  an 
explanatory  introduction. 

Rational  Athletics  for  Boys,  by  Frederick  J.  Reilly,  Principal  of  Public  School  33, 
New  York  City.  Cloth.  128  pages  with  29  half-tone  photographs.  90  cents.  D.  C. 
Heath  &  Co.,  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago. 

Economic  Zoology  and  Entomology,  by  U.  L.  Kellogg  and  R.  W.  Doane.  532  pages. 
Numerous  illustrations.  Published  by  Henry  Holt  and  Company,  New  York.  This 
excellent  book  consists  of  two  parts:  the  first  and  longest  part  deals  with  zoology  in 
general,  describes  types  of  the  chief  phyla  and  gives  a  classification  of  the  major  groups. 
It  stresses  the  economically  important  animals  and  describes  their  relation  to  industry. 
This  part  is  complete  in  itself.  The  second  part  deals  with  the  economic  side  of  en- 
tomology and  describes  the  chief  insects  injurious  to  trees,  fruits,  vegetables,  field  crops, 
etc.  It  also  discusses  the  relation  of  insects  to  disease  and  gives  direction  as  to  how 
they  can  be  controlled.  The  illustrations  are  excellent,  many  of  those  from  Kellogg's 
Elementary  Zoology  being  incorporated.     It  can  be  recommended  to  Canadian  teachers. 

G.  A.  C 


The  Causes  of  the  War* 

PROFESSOR    H.    J.   CRAWFORD,    B.A. 

Faculty  of  Education,  University  of  Toronto 

[In  preparing  the  following  summary  much  use  has  been  made  of  the  presentation  of 
Britain's  case  by  the  members  of  the  Oxford  Faculty  of  Modern  History  in  the.  book 
entitled  "Why  we  are  at  War".  The  book  is  commended  to  teachers,  who  will  find  it 
dispassionate  and  comprehensive.] 

Triple  Alliance  and  Triple  Entente. 

TO  follow  intelligently  the  sequence  of  events  between  June  28th  and 
August  4th,  1914,  one  must  hark  back  to  history.  The  growth 
of  alliances  among  the  powers  of  Europe  since  the  formation  of 
the  German  union  in  1871  has  produced  the  Triple  Alliance  of  Germany, 
Austria,  and  Italy  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Triple  Entente  on  the  other. 
The  Triple  Entente  consists  of  an  understanding  between  Britain, 
France,  and  Russia,  the  two  latter  being  more  closely  united  in  the  Dual 
Alliance.  After  the  defeat  of  France  in  1870,  Germany  made  rapid 
strides  in  population  and  wealth,  while  her  military  strength,  under 
the  controlling  influence  of  Prussia,  grew  even  faster  than  her  industry 
and  science.  Thus  she  presently  became  a  force  in  the  councils  of  Euro- 
pean nations.  For  a  time  Germany  and  Russia  were  in  close  touch,  but 
soon  divergent  interests,  began  to  estrange  them.  The  sentiment  of 
the  Russian  people  had  been  always  anti-German  and  the  Balkan  policy 
of  Russia  had  brought  that  country  into  opposition  with  Austria,  a 
neighbour  whom  Germany  was  now  interested  in  supporting.  Hence, 
in  187!),  a  secret  treaty  was  made  between  Germany  and  Austria,  and 
in  this  union  we  discern  the  beginning  of  trouble.  To  the  dual  com- 
bination Italy  was  added  three  years  later,  and  the  Triple  Alliance  has 
continued  ever  since. 

On  the  part  of  the  other  three  nations,  not  till  after  1890  was  there 
concerted  movement  to  offset  the  Triple  Alliance.  The  cautious  Bis- 
marck had  even  courted  the  friendship. of  Russia,  and  there  had  been 
causes  of  contention  between  Britain  and  each  of  the  other  two  countries. 
Alter  the  fall  of  Bismarck,  however,  the  policy  of  Germain'  tinder  Kaiser 
William  II  became  so  much  more  aggressive  as  to  occasion  alarm.  The 
first  result  was  the  Dual  Alliance  of  1896  between  France  and  Russia 
lor  mutual  defence.  This  gave  France  some  sense  of  protection  against 
attacks  upon  her  Eastern  border,  which   she  had  dreaded  since   1875, 

*[Thc   demand    for    this   article    has   been   so   great    that    we    print    it   again    in   this 
issue. — Editor]. 
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when  she  had  been  saved  from  a  second  invasion  only  by  the  interven- 
tion of  Russia  and  Britain.  French  colonial  expansion  was  at  fust 
viewed  with  complacency  by  Germany  but  later  with  jealousy;  and 
when  agreements  were  made  between  Britain  and  France  relative  to 
Morocco  in  1904  and  1911,  Germany  gratuitously  chose  to  consider 
herself  injured  and  war  was  narrowly  averted.  These  conference- 
between  Britain  and  France,  which  settled  old  controversies  like  that 
about  Eygpt,  were  an  indication  of  growing  friendship  between  those 
ancient  enemies,  now  united  in  a  common  desire  for  peace  and  a  common 
apprehension  of  the  German  peril.  The  agreements  were  supplemented 
in  1912,  not  by  a  formal  alliance,  but  by  an  undertaking  to  discuss  in 
common  any  threatening  situation,  with  a  view  to  a  common  war  of 
defence  should  need  arise.  No  power  could  justly  take  offense  at  this 
arrangement  unless  that  power  was  bent  on  attacking  unjustly  one  of 
the  parties  to  the  understanding.  Taught  by  the  experience  of  1905, 
when  Germany,  temporarily  freed  from  concern  about  Russia  by  the 
occupation  of  the  latter  in  the  war  with  Japan,  had  attempted  to  make 
the  Morocco  affair  an  occasion  for  war,  Britain  in  1907  likewise  made  a 
friendly  arrangement  with  Russia  of  old  disputes  about  Persia,  Afghanis- 
tan and  India.  Touching  the  alliance  of  Britain  with  Russia  in  this 
war,  it  has  been  said  that  "war  makes  strange  bedfellows".  But  those 
who  criticise  the  alliance  have  failed  to  note  that  Russia  since  1907  has 
made  distinct  constitutional  progress,  and  that  her  new  political  ideals 
are  largely  drawn  from  England.  In  evidence  of  this  progress  may  be 
cited  the  establishment  of  the  Duma,  the  leading  position  taken  by  the 
Czar  in  the  Hague  conventions,  his  earnest  advocacy  of  arbitration  and 
disarmament,  and  his  recent  promise  to  give  autonomy  to  Russian 
Poland. 

Russia  and  Germany. 

With  this  attitude  of  the  Czar  and  Russia,  contrast  the  attitude  of 
the  Kaiser  and  Germany.  An  examination  of  German  Army  Acts  and 
Navy  Laws  will  show  that  it  has  been  the  policy  of  the  Kaiser  and  his 
war  advisers  to  increase  the  army  and  the  navy  just  as  fasl  as  would 
be  tolerated  by  those  who  had  to  meet  the  bills;  that  the  opposition  to 
these  expenditures  has  weakened  just  as  the  plea  of  national  defence 
has  come  to  be  interpreted  as  national  defiance  "to  secure  the  future 
ot  Germany";  that  sudden  great  increases  have  been  accompanied  by 
warlike  challenges  as  in  1909  and  1911;  and  that  the  past  three  years 
have  witnessed  the  greatest  expenditures  of  all.  Thus  German)  has 
set  the  pace  in  the  "race  of  armaments".  The  German  expenditure  on 
the  navy  in  particular  cannot  be  regarded  otherwise  than  as  a  challenge, 
especially  as  she  has  met  British  proposals  for  a  truce  by  evasive  replies 
and  increased  estimates. 
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A  further  consideration  affecting  the  present  alliance  with  Russia  is 
that,  though  Britain  fought  for  Turkey  in  1854,  she  has  no  reason  to 
fight  for  a  Germanised  Turkey.  In  fact  the  interests  of  Britain  now 
coincide  with  those  of  Russia  in  south-eastern  Europe.  For  several  years 
past  Germany  and  Austria  have  been  extending  their  spheres  of  influence 
eastward. 

Roumania  had  a  friendly  Hohenzollern  on  the  throne,  and  Serbia, 
till  1903,  was  under  the  thumb  of  Austria,  with  an  Obrenovitch  as  king. 
As  early  as  1878,  Austria  had  occupied  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  and 
had  conceived  a  line  of  penetration  to  Salonica.  Germany  was  support- 
ing and  training  Turkey,  and  was  following  a  similar  line  of  penetration 
through  Roumania  and  Constantinople  to  Bagdad.  Clearly  the  policy 
was  to  oust  Russia  from  her  traditional  position  as  leader  and  protector 
of  the  Slavonic  race,  and  to  interfere  with  her  long-cherished  design 
upon  a  sea  outlet  in  the  Mediterranean  quarter.  Such  a  policy  was 
bound  to  precipitate  a  conflict. 

Serbia. 

In  1903  Serbia  escaped  from  the  domination  of  Austria  by  a  revolution 
in  which  the  King  was  slain,  and  replaced  by  one  of  a  rival  family  friendly 
to  Russia;  so  that  in  1908,  when  Austria  formally  annexed  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina,  Serbia  would  have  gone  to  war  for  this  part  of  her  old 
kingdom,  had  Russia  sufficiently  recovered  from  the  war  with  Japan. 
Russia  was  on  this  occasion  obliged  to  submit  to  the  bullying  of  Austria 
and  Germany,  but  the  humiliation  has  rankled.  Again  in  1912,  after 
the  Balkan  affair,  Austria  intervened  to  prevent  Serbia  from  gaining  the 
spoils  of  war  in  the  shape  of  Adriatic  ports,  and  a  general  conflict  was 
prevented  only  by  the  good  offices  of  Sir  Edward  Grey,  who  saw  clearly 
that  hostilities  between  Austria  and  Russia  meant  the  embroiling  of 
Europe.  Meanwhile  Russia  has  been  saving  money,  re-organizing  her 
army  and  preparing  to  meet  further  aggression.  Thus  was  the  stage 
set  for  war;  it  remained  for  Austria  to  ring  up  the  curtain. 

Immediate  Causes. 

On  June  28th,  1914,  the  Archduke  Ferdinand,  heir-apparent  to  the 
throne  of  Austria-Hungary,  was  assassinated  at  Serajevo  in  Bosnia. 
It  was  apparently  a  political  crime  planned  by  Bosnian  conspirators 
who  took  this  outrageous  means  of  showing  their  resentment  at  the 
annexation  of  Bosnia  by  Austria.  After  investigation,  Austria  declared 
Serbian  officials  implicated  but  presented  no  legal  proof.  Instead, 
after  almost  a  month's  delay,  on  July  23rd,  Austria  presented  an  ulti- 
matum to  Serbia,  with  48  hours  given  for  an  answer. 
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This  note  demanded  from  the  Serbian  government  an  apology  and 
a  number  of  specific  requirements.  Some  of  the  demands  were  very 
drastic,  and  number  five  in  particular  might  be  thought  inconsistent 
with  independence,  in  the  opinion  of  so  good  a  judge  as  Sir  Edward 
Grey. 

To  this  note,  of  a  character  "sudden,  brusque,  and  peremptory"  (to 
quote  the  language  of  Sir  Edward  Grey),  Serbia  made  a  conciliatory 
reply,  which  anyone  not  an  Austrian  would  have  regarded  as  offering 
reasonable  compliance  with  the  demands.  But  Austria-Hungary  would 
have  none  of  it,  and  drew  up  a  series  of  pettifogging  objections  which, 
in  view  of  the  issues  involved,  seem  little  short  of  criminal.  No  wonder 
the  British  ambassador  at  Vienna  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  attitude 
of  Austria  made  war  inevitable. 

On  July  25th  Austria  withdrew  her  Minister  from  Belgrade,  on  July 
26th  began  to  mobilise  the  army,  and  on  July  28th  declared  war  on 
Serbia. 

Russia  took  the  reasonable  position  that  the  Austrian  note  was  harsh, 
that  Austria  ought  to  publish  the  proofs,  that  the  time  limit  was  too 
short,  that  Serbia's  appeal  to  arbitration  should  be  granted  and  that 
she  was  willing  to  accept  Germany,  France,  and  Italy  as  arbitrators. 
She  made  it  plain  that  she  must  mobilise  if  Austria  attacked  Serbia. 
She  confided  to  England  the  conviction  that  Austria  must  feel  that 
Germany  was  at  her  back,  and  that  Germany  was  the  real  obstacle  to 
a  peaceful  settlement. 

Germany  for  War. 

And  in  fact  Germany's  position  throughout  the  negotiations  cannot 
be  regarded  as  consistent  with  peaceful  intentions.  If  Germany  was 
heartily  for  peace,  why  did  she  warn  the  powers  that  Austria  must  be 
let  alone  to  fight  out  her  quarrel  with  little  Serbia,  when  she  must  have 
known  that  Russia  would  not  be  content  to  stand  by  and  see  the  bully- 
ing done?  If  Germany  was  heartily  for  peace,  why  did  she  quibble 
against  the  proposals  of  Britain  for  a  conference  to  ensure  the  peace  of 
Europe?  If  Germany  was  heartily  for  peace,  why  did  she  not,  when 
besought  by  Britain  and  other  powers,  call  off  her  satellite,  Austria, 
in  order  to  give  time  for  some  solution  of  the  difficulties?  There  is  no 
evidence  of  her  using  any  such  persuasion.  If  Germany  was  heartily 
for  peace,  why  on  July  31st  did  she  issue  an  ultimatum  to  Russia,  de- 
manding that  the  latter  should  demobilise,  when  at  that  very  moment 
Austria,  apparently  weakening,  was  engaged  in  conversations  with 
Russia  looking  toward  peace? 

In  the  controversy  as  to  the  responsibility  for  this  war,  Germany 
finds  herself  on  the  horns  of  a  dilemma.     Either  she  fancied  her  bluffing 
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tactics  would  once  more  prevail,  in  which  case  she  convicts  herself  of 
misjudgment  and  folly;  or  else  she  saw  that  her  attitude  made  war 
certain,  in  which  case  she  convicts  herself  of  crime. 

Britain  for  Peace. 

Britain  can  conscientiously  protest  that  she  did  everything  possible 
that  peace  might  prevail.  Sir  Edward  Grey  saw  at  once  that  if  war 
started  all  Europe  might  be  drawn  into  the  struggle.  Accordingly  on 
receiving  news  of  the  Austrian  note  he  suggested  to  Russia  that  she 
should  influence  Serbia  toward  humility,  and  proposed  to  the  German 
ambassador  the  co-operation  of  Germany,  France,  Italy,  and  Britain 
to  induce  moderation  at  Vienna  and  St.  Petersburg.  When  Austria 
rejected  the  Serbian  reply,  he  proposed  that  the  German,  French,  and 
Italian  ambassadors  meet  with  himself  to  discover  "some  issue  that 
would  prevent  complications".  This  failing  through  the  quibbling  of 
( ■ermany,  he  next  day  tried  to  induce  the  German  ambassador  to  suggest 
any  other  device  that  would  save  the  situation.  When  this  proved 
abortive,  he  induced  the  Russian  ambassador  to  make  the  offer  on 
July  30th,  that  Russia  would  stop  all  preparations  for  war,  "if  Austria 
would  eliminate  from  her  ultimatum  to  Serbia  points  that  would  violate 
the  principle  of  the  Sovereignty  of  Serbia".  On  the  rejection  of  this, 
a  general  mobilisation  in  Russia  was  ordered  on  July  31st. 

Sir  Edwrard  Grey  still  had  hopes  that  Austria  and  Russia  might  find 
a  modus  vivendi,  as  Austria  seemed  to  give  signs  of  a  more  conciliatory 
spirit.  But  these  hopes  were  dashed  by  the  German  ultimatum  to 
Russia  of  July  31st.  The  same  day  Germany,  after  invading  France 
before  July  30th,  demanded  to  know  French  intentions,  to  which  France 
replied  that  she  would  consult  her  own  interests.  On  August  1st  both 
Germany  and  France  ordered  general  mobilisation. 

Throughout  all  the  negotiations,  there  stand  out  the  anxiety  of 
Britain,  France  and  Italy  for  peace,  the  moderation  of  Russia,  the 
stubbornness  of  Austria,  and  the  cynical  indifference  of  Germany, 
which  made  peace  impossible. 

The  Neutrality  of  Belgium. 

( )n  the  29th  of  July  Sir  Edward  Grey  warned  the  German  ambassador 
thai  the  interests  of  Britain  might  force  her  into  the  conflict;  and  in 
reply  to  the  bid  for  Britain's  neutrality  made  by  the  German  Chancellor, 
the  British  government  made  it  clear  that  there  were  two  vital  points 
with  which  Britain  was  concerned,  and  about  which  there  would  be 
no  bargaining.  These  were  that  France  should  not  be  crushed  and  that 
Belgian  neutrality  should  be  observed.  The  reception  of  this  warning 
at  Berlin  was,  to  say  the  least,  peculiar.     The  Chancellor  was  so  occupied 
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by  news  of  Russia,  that  he  received  the  British  warning  without  com- 
ment. Easier  to  understand  is  the  reply  of  the  German  Secretary  of 
State  to  the  question  propounded  to  France  and  Germany  on  July  31st, 
as  to  whether  they  would  respect  the  neutrality  of  Belgium.  France 
assented  at  once,  but  Germany  "would  rather  not  answer"  because, 
as  the  British  ambassador  hinted,  it  might  disclose  their  plan  of  cam- 
paign. 

Apparently  alarmed  by  the  hint  of  Sir  Edward  Grey  that  British 
public  feeling  would  be  aroused  by  the  invasion  of  Belgium,  the  German 
ambassador  at  London  inquired  on  August  1st  whether  Britain  would 
remain  neutral,  if  Belgium  were  left  inviolate.  Sir  Edward  Grey  naturally 
refused  to  tie  the  hands  of  Britain,  as  that  was  not  the  only  vital  ques- 
tion. That  the  ambassador  was  reckoning  without  his  home  govern- 
ment was  proven  on  August  3rd,  when  he  had  to  ask  that  Britain  should 
withdraw  the  neutrality  of  Belgium  as  one  of  the  conditions  of  British 
neutrality.  Meanwhile  on  August  2nd  Germany  had  invaded  Luxem- 
burg. Still  Britain  did  not  declare  war.  But  when  on  August  4th  they 
swept  into  Belgium,  the  British  government  presented  an  ultimatum 
requiring  their  withdrawal,  which  Germany  accepted  as  a  declaration 
of  war. 

There  can  be  no  question  in  any  impartial  mind  as  to  whether  Britain 
waited  long  enough;  the  only  question  is  whether  the  British  Govern- 
ment did  not  wait  too  long.  It  has  been  said  that,  had  Britain  sooner 
declared  her  "solidarity"  with  France  and  Russia,  Germany  might 
have  taken  a  different  attitude.  Sir  Edward  Grey  was  of  the  opinion 
that  such  a  course  would  have  interfered  with  the  influence  of  Britain 
as  a  mediator,  would  not  have  been  justified  by  public  opinion,  and  would 
not  have  mattered  in  any  case,  as  Germany  could  not  have  expected  our 
neutrality.  From  a  study  of  the  deeper  causes  of  the  war  and  the  past 
policy  of  Germany,  one  is  led  to  conclude  that,  at  the  most,  it  could 
only  have  postponed  the  inevitable  day. 

It  is  true  the  British  declaration  of  war  was  received  in  Germain 
with  a  frenzy  of  resentment,  beginning  with  the  Chancellor,  who  railed 
at  Sir  Edward  Goschen  about  the  preposterous  idea  that  Britain  should 
go  to  war  for  "a  scrap  of  paper"  like  the  treaty  of  L839.  The  storm  oi 
fury  that  swept  over  Germany  appears  never  since  to  have  abated,  and 
has  found  expression  in  the  "Hymn  of  Hate",  for  which  a  grateful 
sovereign  decorated  the  author.  We  may  well  be  excused  tor  suspecting 
that  the  German  wrath  has  lost  none  of  its  edge  because  they  feci  that 
Britain  has  not  patiently  awaited  her  turn. 

(  I  o  he  ( ontinued). 
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8. 
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1. 
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4. 
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7. 
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5. 

Dec. 

8. 

Dec.  16. 


1914. 

Murder  of  Archduke  Francis  Ferdinand  of  Austria  and  his  wife  at  Serajevo. 

Austria-Hungary  declares  war  on  Serbia. 

Germany  declares  war  on  Russia. 

Germany  invades  Belgium. 

Germany  declares  war  on  Framce. 

Germany  declares  war  on  Belgium.  Great  Britain  declares  war  on  Ger- 
many. 

Fall  of  Liege. 

British  Expeditionary  Force  landed  in  France. 

Austrians  defeated  by  Serbs  near  Shabatz. 

French  defeated  in  Alsace  with  heavy  loss. 

Battle  of  Tannenberg;   Russian  defeat. 

Three  German  cruisers  and  two  destroyers  sunk  in  the  Battle  of  Heligoland 
Bight. 

Russians  take  Lemberg. 

Battle  of  Marne.     Germans  defeated. 

Maubeuge  surrenders. 

H.M.  ships  Aboukir,  Cressy  and  Hogue  sunk  in  North  Sea  by  a  submarine. 

Fall  of  Antwerp. 

Canadian  First  Contingent  reaches  Plymouth. 

Four  German  destroyers  sunk  off  the  Dutch  coast. 

Battle  of  Coronel.     Monmouth  and  Good  Hope  sunk. 

Battle  of  the  San.     Russian  victory. 

Fall  of  Tsingtau. 

Rebellion  in  South  Africa  virtually  crushed. 

Battle  of  Falkland  Isles.  Scharnhorst,  Gneisenau,  Leipzig  and  Nurnberg 
sunk. 

German  cruisers  shell  Scarborough,  Whitby  and  Hartlepool  killing  127 
civilians. 


1915. 

Jan.  24.  Battle  of  Dogger  Bank.     Bliicher  sunk. 

Feb.    3.  Turks  defeated  at  Tussum  and  El  Kantara  on  the  Suez  Canal. 

Feb.  10-16.     Battle  of  Masurian  Lakes.     Russians  lose  50,000  prisoners. 

Feb.  18.  German  submarine  'blockade'  begins. 

March  2.        Allied  warships  enter  the  Dardanelles. 

March  10.      Battle  of  Neuve  Chapeile;   British  victory. 

March.  18.     Battleships  Ocean,  Irresistible  and  Bouvet  sunk  in  the  Narrows. 

March  22.       Fall  of  Przemysl  to  Russians. 

April  22-24.    Battle  of  Langemarck. 

April  24-26.    Landing  of  allied  troops  at  Dardanelles. 

May  1.  Two  German  torpedo  boats  and  one  British  destroyer  sunk  off  the  Dutch 

coast. 
May  2.  Battle  of  Dunajec.     Severe  defeat  for  Russians. 

May.  7.  Lusitania  torpedoed  and  sunk;   1,142  lives  lost. 
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Botha  enters  Windhoek. 
Italy  declares  war  on  Austria. 
Coalition  Government  formed. 
Przemysl  retaken  by  Germans  and  Austrians. 
Battle  in  Gallipoli. 
Italians  take  Montfalcone. 

Lemberg  recaptured  by  the  second  Austrian  army. 
Naval  Battle  in  Baltic.     Pommern  sunk  by  British  submarine. 
Botha  receives  the  surrender  of  German  South-West  Africa. 
Fall  of  Przasynsz  to  Germans. 
Austro-German  forces  capture  Lublin. 
Fall  of  Warsaw. 
Fall  of  Ivangorod. 
Landing  at  Sulva  Bay. 
Fall  of  Kovno. 

Battle  of  Riga  Gulf.     Russian  victory. 
Fall  of  Novo  Georgiewsk. 
Italy  declares  war  on  Turkey. 
Ossowiec  occupied  by  Germans. 
Fall  of  Brest  Litovsk. 

Battle  of  Sulva  Bay.     Heavy  British  losses. 
Fall  of  Grodno. 

Russian  victory  over  Austrians  at  Tarnopol. 
In  previous  week  Zeppelins  killed  38  and  injured  124  in  London. 
Fall  of  Vilna. 
Bulgaria  mobilises. 

Allied   advance   in   France.     British  take   Loos  and   French   Tahure   in 
Champagne.     Over  23,000  German  prisoners  taken. 
Sept.  30.         Von  Mackensen  masses  250,000  men  and  2,000  guns  on  Serbian  frontier. 
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2. 

July 

9. 

July 

14. 

July  31. 

Aug. 
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Aug. 

5. 
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25. 

Teacher — "Johnny,  can  you  tell  how  iron  was  first  discovered?" 
Johnny — "Yes,  sir." 

"Well!     Just  tell  the  class  what  your  information  is  on  that  point.' 
"I  heard  my  father  say  yesterday  that  they  smelt  it." 


The  teacher  was  telling  the  children  a  long,  highly  embellished  story  about  Santa 
Claus,  and  Willie  Jones  began  giggling  with  mirth,  which  finally  got  beyond  his  control. 
"Willie!     What  did  I  whip  you  for  yesterday?"  asked  the  teacher  severely. 
"Fer  lyin'!"  promptly  answered  Willie. — Everybody's  Magazine. 


Speeder — "Think  of  it!  Here's  this  old  earth  making  one  rotation  in  24  hours, 
the  same  as  it  did  6,000  years  ago. 

Jinks— "Well,  what  of  it?" 

Speeder- — " Great  Scott,  man!  Can't  we  devise  some  way  to  speed  her  up  a  little? — 
Life. 


There  had  been  a  heavy  rain.     A  few  of  the  entering  pupils  had  remained  at  home. 
The  next  morning: — 

Teacher — "Genevieve,  did  you  stay  out  yesterday  on  account  of  the  rain?" 
Pupil  (aged  six) — "No,  I  stayed  in. — School  Education. 


Diary  of  the  War 

(Continued  from  the  December  number) 

OCTOBER. 

<  let.  !.  Sir  Edward  Grey  makes  a  statement  of  the  gravity  of  the  situation  in  the 

Balkans.     French  progress  in  Artois  and  capture  German  positions  to 

north  of  Mesnil,  in  Champagne. 
Oct.  2.  Bulgarian  forces  move  towards   Serbian   frontier.     Germans   launch   an 

attack  against  the  Serbs  and  are  repulsed  at  Semcndria  when  trying  to 

cross  the  Danube.     Germans  begin  a  new  movement  against  Dvinsk. 
Oct.  3.  The  German  counter-attack  against  the  British  positions  and  succeed  in 

retaking  the  greater  part  of  the  Hohenzollern  Redoubt. 

<  >ct.  i.  Russia  presents  an  ultimatum  to  Bulgaria;   the  Russian  Minister  to  leave 

Sofia  if  Bulgaria  "  does  not  within  24  hours  openly  break  with  the  enemies 
of  the  Slav  cause  and  Russia"  and  expel  all  German  and  Austrian 
officers.  Greek  Chamber  passes  vote  of  confidence  in  M.  Venizelos's 
policy  of  assistance  to  Serbia.  Turks  defeated  in  the  Caucasus  near  Van. 
Number  of  controlled  establishments  under  the  Munitions  of  War  Act 
Mated  to  have  reached  979. 

Oct.  5.  Diplomatic   relations   between    Russia   and    Bulgaria   broken   off.     Lord 

Derby  assumes  the  direction  of  recruiting  for  the  British  army.  Allied 
forces  land  at  Salonika  at  the  invitation  of  the  Greek  Government. 
Greek  cabinet  resigns  because  King  Constantine  informs  Venizelos  that 
he  cannot  support  his  policy. 

Oct.  6.  Austro-German  invasion  of  Serbia  begins.     Austro-German  troops  cross 

the  Dvina,  Save  and  Danube  in  many  places.  French  capture  the  village 
of  Tahure  and  the  Navarin  Farm,  in  Champagne.  German  assaults  on 
Dvinsk;  desperate  fighting  at  Grand  Grunwald;  attempts  to  cut  the 
Riga-Dvinsk  railway. 

Oct.  7.  New   Greek  Ministry  formed  by  M.  Zaimis.     French  gain  ground  in  the 

Trapeze,  south-east  of  Tahure.  Fighting  takes  place  within  nine  miles 
of  Dvinsk.  Sir  Ian  Hamilton  reports  that  during  past  months  the 
centre,  four  miles  long,  had  advanced  a  distance  of  300  yards  at  Sulva 
Bay. 

Oct.  8.  British  submarine  sinks  a  German  transport  in  the  Baltic.      British  repulse 

fierce  German  attacks  on  their  positions  north  of  Hill  70  and  between 
Hulluch  and  the  Hohenzollern  Redoubt,  and  also  gain  possession  of  a 
( German  trench  500  yards  west  of  St.  Elie. 

'  >ct .  9.  Belgrade  occupied  by  the  enemy  and  the  Danube  crossed  east  of  Semendria. 

( Jeneral  [vanoff  advances  in  Galicia.  German  steamer  Lulfa,  of  Lubeck, 
torpedoed  by  a  British  submarine  in  the  Baltic. 

'  '<  t.  L0.  The  crossing  of  the  Danube  completed  and  the  heights  around  Belgrade 

occupied  by  '.he  enemy.  Maidos  is  shelled  by  Allied  monitors.  French 
in. ike  progress  in  Souchez  Valley,  in  Givenchy  Wood,  on  the  ridges 
towards  ! .a  folic,  an!  in  Champagne.  Germans  are  driven  out  of 
( iarbounovka. 

[4-14] 
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Oct.  11.  Bulgaria  opens  her  attack  on  Serbia  at  three  points.      Semendria  stormed 

and  occupied  by  the  Germans.  General  Ivanoff  breaks  the  Austro- 
German  line  at  Hajvoronka,  on  the  Strypa.  German  steamer  Lulea 
sunk  by  British  submarine  in  the  Baltic.  French  progress  north- 
east of  Souchez  and  on  the  heights  of  La  Folic,  and  dominate  La  Goutte 
ravine  in  Champagne. 

Oct.  12.  Execution  of  Miss  Edith  Cavell  in  Brussels.     Germans  make  progress  south 

of  Belgrade;  Pozarevatz  attacked.  Greek  Government  declines  to 
assist  Serbia.  French  progress  in  Champagne.  Russians  attack  the 
German  line  from  Dvinsk  to  Smorgon.      Italians  gain  a  success  in  Carni.i. 

Oct.  13.  Zeppelins  raid  London  area;   55  killed  and  114  injured.     M.  Delcasse  the 

French  Foreign  Minister,  resigns.     British  recapture  the  greater  part 

of  the  Hohenzollern  Redoubt.     Russians  driven  back  across  the  Strypa. 

•     The  German  steamers  Director  Reppenhagen,  Nicomedia  and  Walter 

Leonhardt  sunk  in  the  Baltic. 

Oct.  14.  Bulgaria  officially  at  war  with  Serbia;    Pozarevatz,  on  the  River  Mlava, 

stormed  and  taken  by  the  Austro-German  forces.  Germans  driven 
across  the  Strypa  at  Hajvoronka. 

Oct.  15.  War  declared  between  Great  Britain  and  Bulgaria.     Heavy  fighting  be- 

tween French  and  Bulgarian  troops  at  Yalandova,  near  the  Salonik.;- 
Nish  line.  Germans  capture  the  crest  of  Hartmannsweilerkopf  in  the 
Vosges.  Italian  troops  capture  the  strongly  fortified  position  of  Pre- 
gasina,  north  o  Lake  Garda.  German  steamers  Svania,  Gertrude, 
Pyrgos  and  Emgard  sunk  in  the  Baltic. 

Oct.  16.  France  declares  war  on  Bulgaria.     French  retake  all  their  positions  on 

Hartmannsweilerkopf.  Austro-German  forces  10  miles  south  of  Bel- 
grade Frapco-Serbian  forces  repulse  Bulgarians  at  Valandova.  Russ- 
ians repulsed  at  Gross  Eckau.  British  Government  declares  a  blockade 
ot  the  Bulgarian  coast. 

(  ><  '  •  17.  Bulgarians   capture   Vrania   and   cut   the   Salonika-Nish-Uskub   railway. 

Austro-German  troops  15  miles  south  of  Belgrade.  Allies  send  a'  Note 
to  Greece.  Britain  offers  Cyprus  to  Greece  in  return  for  participation 
in  the  war.  Russians  gain  an  important  success  south  of  the  Pripet. 
French  airmen  raid  Treves. 

Oct.  IS.  British    submarine   sinks    the    German    steamer    Babylon    in    the    Baltic. 

German  advance  on  Riga;  Borkowitz  on  the  Dvina  captured.  Heavy 
fighting  on  the  Styr;  Russian  success  at  Chartoryisk.  Bulgars  occupy 
Istip.  Austrian  troops  capture  Obrenovatz  on  the  Save.  German  troops 
20  miles  south  of  Belgrade.  Fierce  fighting  between  Bulgars  and  Serbs 
at  Vrania;  20  mile's  of  the  railway  line  in  the  hands  of  the  Bulgarians. 
Italy  declares  war  against  Bulgaria.  General  Sir  C.  C.  Monro  appointed 
to  the  command  of  the  Mediterranean  Expeditionary  force  in  succes 
sion  to  General  Sir  Ian  Hamilton. 

Oct.  19.  German  attacks  on  British  positions  from  the  Quarries  to  Hulluch  and  at 

i  he  Hohenzollern  Redoubt  repulsed  by  the  British.  German  steamers 
Pernambuco  and  Soderhamm  sunk  by  British  submarine  in  the  Baltic. 
<  .ermans  advance  on  Riga;  fighting  takes  place  within  twelve  miles  of 
the    city. 

Oct.  20.  Bulgarians  capture   Veles,   on   the   Salonika-Nish   railway.     Allied   force- 

take  up  a  position  on  the  Strumnitza-Krivolak  line.  Germans  advance 
in  Serbia   progresses;    forces  reach   a   point    25   miles  south   of   Belgrade. 
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Germans  capture  the  bank  of  the  Dvina  from  Borkowitz  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Berze.  Russians  carry  German  positions  on  the  Styr  and  take  3,500 
prisoners.  German  steamers  Johannes  Russ,  Hernosand,  Dalalfven 
and  John  Wulf  sunk  by  British  submarine  in  the  Baltic. 

Oct.  21,  Bulgarian  coast  from  Dedeagatch  to  Porto  Lagos  shelled  by  Allied  squadron. 

Bulgarians  checked  by  French  troops  near  Rabrovo,  south  of  Strumnitza. 
Kumanovo  and  100  miles  of  railway  line  captured  by  Bulgarians. 
Russian  Fleet  bombards  Varna.  Austrian  troops  enter  Shabatz  on  the 
Save.  General  Ivanoff  defeats  the  Austro-German  forces  at  Novo 
Alexinetz,  north  of  Tarnopol,  taking  7,500  prisoners. 

Oct.  22.  The  King  arrives  in  France  on  a  visit  to  the  front.     Russians  effect  a  land- 

ing upon  the  German  flank  in  Courland.  Bulgarians  occupy  Uskub. 
Allied  forces  in  touch  with  Bulgarians  at  Krivolak.  Bulgarians  again 
repulsed  by  French  at  Rabrovo.  German  storm  Illutsk  near  Dvinsk. 
General  Italian  advance  on  the  Isonzo  front;    1000  prisoners  taken. 

Oct.  23.  The   King's  appeal  to  the  nation  published.     Greece  reported  to  have 

refused  the  offer  of  Cyprus.  British  submarine  sinks  the  German  cruiser 
Prinz  Adalbert  and  the  German  steamers  Electra,  Rendsburg  and 
Plauen  in  the  Baltic.  Germans  cross  the  Danube  at  Orsova.  Bulgar- 
ian Army  under  General  Bojadjeff  crosses  the  Timok  and  occupies 
Prahovo. 

Oct.  24.  The  French  capture  the  German  position  La  Courtine  south  of  Tahure  in 

Champagne.  British  submarine  sinks  a  Turkish  transport  laden  with 
munitions  in  the  Sea  of  Marmora.  Bulgarians  capture  Negotin. 
Austrian  air  raid  on  Venice.  Germans  in  furious  fighting  before  Riga 
capture  the  island  of  Dahlen  in  the  Dvina. 

Oct.  25.  Franco-Serbians    recapture    Veles.     Austrians    enter    Valyevo,     occupy 

Kladovo  and  almost  come  into  touch  with  the.  Bulgarians.  Germans 
retake  part  of  La  Courtine. 

Oct.  26.  Admiralty  announce  that  the  British  transport  Marquette  has  been  sunk 

in  the  Aegean;  99  lives  lost.  Connection  between  the  Austro-German 
armies  and  the  Bulgars  established  along  the  Danube  bank  at  Liubi- 
chevatz.     Two  German  aeroplanes  brought  down  by  British  airmen. 

Oct.  27.  Austrians  cross  the  Dvina  east  of  Vishegrad  against  the  opposition  o 

the  Montenegrins.     Varna  bombarded  by  the  Russian  Fleet. 

Oct.  28.  Accident  to   King   George  while   inspecting  troops  in   France.     French 

Cabinet  resigns  and  M.  Briand  is  asked  to  form  a  new  Ministry.  H.M.S. 
Argyll  wrecked  on  the  north  coast  of  Scotland;  no  lives  lost.  British 
mine  sweeper  H.  M.  S.  Hythe  sunk  off  the  coast  of  Gallipoli;  155  men 
missing.  The  French  capture  Strumnitza  and  the  Bulgarians  retake 
Veles.  Lieutenant-General  Sir  Bryan  Mahon  announced  to  be  in  com- 
mand of  the  British  Forces  in  the  Balkans. 

Oct.  29.  The  total  British  casualties  up  to  October  9  stated  to  be  493,294.     General 

Joffre  arrives  in  London. 

Oct.  30.  Germans  retake  summit  of  the  Butte  de  Tahure,  but  suffer  defeat  in  other 

attacks  in  Champagne. 


"What  are  you  studying  now,  Tommy?" 

"Gozinter,  chiefly." 

"What's  that,  a  new  language?" 

"  No,  just  gozinter;  one  gozinter  two,  two  gozinter  four,  three  gozinter  six,  and  so  on.' 


The  Work  of  General  Botha  in  South  Africa 

A.    N.    SCARROW. 
Faculty  of  Education,  University  of  Toronto 

THE  work  of  General  Botha  reads  like  a  fairy-tale,  and  yet  the  events 
were  enacted  in  a  world  of  the  sternest  realities  of  modern  times. 
Sixteen  years  ago  General  Botha  was  a  simple  burgher  living  on 
his  lonely  farm  at  Vreyheid  on  the  South  African  veldt  when  war  broke 
out  and  he  saddled  his  horse  and  shouldered  his  rifle  to  join  the  commando 
of  his  friend,  General  Lucas  Meyer,  against  the  British  forces.  It  was 
not  long  before  his  ability  was  recognised  and  he  obtained  a  commando 
of  his  own.  His  skill  and  strategy  as  a  leader  soon  placed  him  amongst 
the  greatest  of  the  Boer  generals  and  after  the  death  of  General  Joubert, 
he  was  given  full  command  of  the  Boer  forces.  Thus  when  the  peace 
of  Vereeniging  was  signed  which  ended  the  Boer  war  and  placed  the 
South  African  people  on  a  sort  of  probation  with  a  promise  of  complete 
self-government  in  the  near  future,  Botha  was  the  man  who  controlled 
the  political  destinies  of  that  virile,  but  self-centred  people.  When  four 
years  later,  in  1906,  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  fulfilled  the  promise 
of  the  British  and  gave  self-government  to  the  Union  of  South  Africa, 
General  Botha  was  chosen  as  the  first  Premier.  As  if  this  were  not 
enough  to  convince  the  world  of  the  fidelity  of  this  great  leader,  adopted 
into  the  British  family,  he  was  given  a  commission  as  General  of  the 
British  Army  and  again  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  British  Crown, 
and  to  the  Empire  he  was  now  striving  to  strengthen.  Thus  when  war 
broke  out  General  Botha  was  not  only  Premier  of  the  South  African 
Union  but  was  also  commander  of  the  Imperial  and  Union  forces  raised 
to  drive  back  the  invading  enemy  and  to  quell  a  rebellion  of  false  friends. 
When  on  August  4th,  1914,  war  was  declared  between  Britain  and 
Germany  it  was  natural  to  expect  an  attack  from  German  South -West 
Africa  which  lies  to  the  north  of  the  Cape  Colony  and  west  of  British 
Bechuanaland.  The  Germans  established  their  colony  in  South -West 
Africa  in  1884,  and  have  since  done  much  in  their  own  characteristic 
fashion  to  subdue  the  nations  and  strengthen  the  territory  in  a  military 
way.  The  Colony  lies  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  extending  800  miles 
from  north  to  south  and  from  300  to  600  miles  from  east  to  west.  The 
area  is  about  320,000  square  miles,  as  large  as  Germany  and  Italy  together. 
It  is  bounded  by  Portuguese  territory  on  the  north  and  by  British 
territory  on  the  south  and  east.  The  population  is  made  up  of  about 
100,000  natives,  mainly  Bushmen  and  Hottentots,  and  15,000  German 
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settlers.  The  country  is  largely  desert  with  little  water,  though  there 
are  30,000,000  acres  of  good  pasture  land  on  which  the  Germans  have 
made  their  settlements.  The  minerals  so  far  found  are  diamonds  and 
copper,  extensive  diamond  mines  being  discovered  in  1906  in  the  south- 
east, near  Luderitz  Bay.  There  are  two  German  ports,  Swakopmund 
about  half  way  up  the  coast;  and  Luderitz  Bay,  two  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  farther  south.  A  few  miles  south  of  Swrakopmund  lies  Walfish 
Bay,  a  small  British  territory  nestling  into  the  edge  of  the  German  colony. 

In  addition  to  these 
German  posts  on  the 
coast  there  are  two 
crossings  or  drifts  on 
the  Orange  River  lead- 
ing from  British  to  Ger- 
man territory,  Raman's 
Drift  and  Schuit  Drift 
which  give  entrance  at 
the  south.  The  capital 
of  the  colony  is  Wind- 
hoek, situated  far  in 
the  interior,  being  200 
miles  east  from  Swa- 
kopmund. South  of 
Windhoek  and  almost 
directly  east  from 
Luderitz  Bay  is  Keet- 
manshoop,  another  im- 
portant town  in  the 
south  east.  A  railway 
about  600  miles  long 
runs  around  three  sides 
of  this  rectangle,  from 
S  w  a  k  o  p  u  m  u  n  d  to 
Windhoek,  then  south  to  Keetmanshoop  and  again  wrest  to  Luderitz 
Bay.  Two  other  railways  run  north  and  south  from  this  general  system, 
one  starting  from  Swakopmund  and  running  far  to  the  north  east  through 
much  desert  and  waterless  territory,  the  other  a  short  line  running  south 
Iron)  Seeheim  on  the  main  line  to  Warmbad,  about  25  miles  from 
British  territory.  It  is  important  to  get  a  clear  idea  of  the  situation 
of  the  German  ports,  the  capital  of  the  colony  and  the  railways  connect- 
ing them  in  order  to  understand  General  Botha's  campaign  against  the 
enemy. 
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It  is  estimated  that,  when  war  broke  out,  Germany  had  about  10,000 
troops  in  the  colony,  3,500  regulars,  about  6,000  German  settlers  who 
had  seen  service  against  the  natives,  and  had  settled  on  the  best  of  their 
land,  and  a  camel  corps  of  500.  They  were  well  equipped  with  artillery 
and  machine  guns  and  their  system  of  railways  made  military  movements 
easy.  The  governor  of  the  colony  was  Dr.  Seitz,  who,  on  the  declaration 
of  war,  withdrew  all  his  forces  from  the  seaports  to  the  capital  far  inland, 
as  he  had  no  hope  of  receiving  assistance  from  Germany  by  the  sea  or  of 
being  able  to  defend  his  ports  against  the  British  sea  power.  Before 
leaving  he  destroyed  the  jetty  and  sank  the  tugs  in  the  harbour  of  Swakop- 
mund.  His  only  hope  now  was  to  arouse  dissension  amongst  the  Boers 
of  South  Africa  and  to  this  end  he  had  long  been  in  communication  with 
certain  of  the  malcontents  of  the  Union,  notably  with  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Maritz  who  had  command  of  the  British  forces  along  the  Orange  River 
frontier.  When  General  Botha  met  the  Union  Parliament  on  September 
8th  he  informed  it  that  Germany  had  begun  hostilities  by  invading 
British  territory. 

The  question  of  German  South-West  Africa  had  not  escaped  the 
Imperial  Government  which  was  soon  in  correspondence  with  General 
Botha  regarding  the  importance  of  the  conquest  of  the  German  colony 
and  requesting  Botha  and  the  South  African  Government  and  people  to 
undertake  the  work  and  thus  perform  "a  great  and  urgent  imperial 
service".  After  full  consideration  it  was  decided  that  the  work  should 
be  undertaken  "in  the  interests  of  South  Africa  as  well  as  the  Empire". 
The  Imperial  Government  offered  towards  the  cost  a  loan  of  $7,000,000. 
The  chief  opposition  came  from  the  people  along  the  frontier  of  German 
Africa  and  the  western  Transvaal  and  from  the  Orange  River  Colony. 
This  opposition,  however,  largely  broke  down  when  the  Germans  in- 
vaded British  territory.  Fighting  began  early  in  September  and  by 
September  15th  an  expedition  from  Port  Nolloth  had  driven  back  the 
enemy  from  the  Orange  River  and  had  taken  possession  of  Raman's 
Drift.  On  the  18th  of  September,  a  British  force  entered  Liideritz  Bay 
and  hoisted  the  Union  Jack  on  the  town  hall.  The  wireless  station  had 
been  destroyed,  but  otherwise  the  town  was  undamaged.  The  effect  of 
this  frontier  fighting  was  to  create  a  great  enthusiasm  in  the  Union,  so 
that  General  Botha,  who  had  agreed  to  take  command  of  the  troops, 
soon  had  an  army  of  several  thousand  men  ready  to  invade  German 
territory  from  Port  Nolloth,  from  the  upper  Orange  River  region,  and 
from  the  coast  ports.  Fighting  continued  in  the  South  with  varying 
success  until  September  25th,  when  a  British  force  was  attacked  at 
Sandfontein  north  of  the  Orange  River,  the  only  watering  place  in  that 
desert  region,  and  being  caught  in  a  valley,  was  hemmed  in  and,  having 
fought  until  their  ammunition  was  gone,  was  forced  to  surrender. 
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This  mysterious  affair  at  Sandfontein  was  in  some  measure  explained 
a  fortnight  after  when  it  was  learned  that  the  British  forces  in  this 
district  were  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Maritz  who  had 
long  been  playing  a  double  game  with  the  enemy  while  retaining  command 
of  a  British  force.  Suspecting  the  loyalty  of  Maritz,  General  Botha 
despatched  Colonel  Britz  to  take  over  his  command  but  Maritz  would 
not  come  in,  and  sent  a  challenge  to  General  Botha,  boasting  that  he 
would  forthwith  invade  the  Union  unless  Generals  Hertzog,  DeWet, 
Beyers,  Kemp  and  Muller  should  be  allowed  to  come  and  meet  him. 
The  result  of  the  discovery  of  this  treason  was  the  proclamation  of  martial 
law  throughout  the  Union  and  a  general  strengthening  of  the  Union  forces. 
The  time  had  come  for  every  man  in  South  Africa  to  declare  himself. 
Maritz  was  not  a  strong  leader,  but  there  was  growing  reason  to  believe 
that  he  was  not  alone  in  his  disloyalty.  His  chief  strength  lay  in  his 
knowledge  of  local  conditions  in  the  great  waterless  frontier  country. 
Alter  several  engagements  his  forces  were  scattered  and  he  was  wounded 
and  driven  across  the  German  frontier  on  October  30th. 

It  was  now  November  1st  and  General  Botha  was  forced  to  postpone 
his  expedition  against  the  enemy  to  deal  with  the  growing  treason  at 
home.  General  Hertzog  was  leader  of  the  Africander  party  in  Parlia- 
ment in  opposition  to  the  Premier  but  while  he  was  opposed  to  the  Union 
as  establishing  Imperial  rather  then  National  ideals,  he  seems  to  have 
been  too  honourable  to  break  his  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  government  as 
established.  General  DeWet  was  a  pronounced  reactionary  who  had 
never  agreed  to  the  peace  of  Vereeniging  or  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  the  British  Sovereign.  As  a  leader  of  guerilla  warfare  DeWet  had 
proved  in  the  Boer  war  that  he  had  no  equal,  but  as  an  organizer  and 
disciplinarian  he  was  a  failure.  He  belonged  to  the  old  Boer  type,  stiff 
and  narrow,  with  a  strong  vein  of  religious  fanaticism.  He  was  much 
influenced  by  a  certain  prophet,  Van  Rensburg  by  name,  who  suited  his 
prophecies  to  local  politics  and  thus  won  great  influence  with  the  Boers 
of  the  country  side  who  knew  little  of  modern  conditions.  Of  th's  latter 
class  De  Wet's  followers  were  chiefly  made  up  and  they,  with  their  leader, 
were  always  deploring  the  changes  that  had  taken  place  in  modern  life. 
General  Delarey  who  was  accidentally  shot  by  the  police  on  the  night  of 
15th  September  while  driving  with  Beyers,  had  been  a  trusted  Boer 
leader  and  many  think  he  was  too  honourable  to  be  guilty  of  treason  to 
the  British  cause,  but  unfortunately  he  had  been  keeping  very  question- 
able company.  Of  Beyers  no  good  can  be  said.  A  man  of  education 
and  influence,  Commandant-General  of  the  Union  Defence  forces,  he 
used  his  power  to  overthrow  the  Government  he  had  sworn  to  uphold. 
He  did  not  think  it  beneath  himself  to  break  his  military  oath,  or  to  plot 
A\ith  Maritz,  his  subordinate,  against  his  Sovereign.     Kemp  and  Muller, 
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were  both  good  soldiers,  but  were  under  the  control  of  Beyers  and  when 
his  career  ended,  their  forces  were  soon  scattered.  We  cannot  follow  the 
rebels  in  all  of  their  journeyings  and  encounters  with  Botha's  loyal  troops; 
let  it  suffice  to  say  that  the  rebellion  began  about  October  25th  and  was 
virtually  at  an  end  when  De  Wet  was  captured  on  December  1st,  though 
Beyers  continued  the  struggle  until  December  8th,  when  he  was  drowned 
while  trying  to  swim  across  the  Vaal  River.  By  the  end  of  the  year  the 
rebellion  was  completely  quelled  and  General  Botha  was  free  to  give 
attention  to  his  expedition  against  German  South-West  Africa.  "Of 
the  five  leaders  whom  Maritz  had  named,  DeWet  was  captured,  Miiller 
was  wounded  and  a  prisoner,  Beyers  was  dead,  Kemp  was  across  the 
German  border,  and  Herzog  had  never  declared  himself". 

And  what  shall  we  say  of  the  leader  who  was  able  to  accomplish  this 
in  a  short  two  months — to  command  the  support  of  his  people,  who  with 
him  had  lately  become  British  subjects,  to  raise  his  forces  to  30,000  men 
to  meet  rebellion  at  home  and  to  carry  war  into  the  enemy's  territory? 
Seldom,  if  ever,  has  a  British  statesman-soldier  accomplished  so  great 
a  work  in  so  short  a  time  and  done  it  so  well. 

{To    be   continued). 


"Don't  fish  go  about  in  schools,  papa?" 
"Yes,  Earlie.     Why?" 

"Oh,   I  was  just  wondering  what  would  become  of  the  school  if  some  fisherman 
happened  to  catch  the  teacher." 


Two  college  students  were  arraigned  before  the  magistrate  charged  with  hurdling 
the  low  sports  in  the  road  in  their  motor  car. 

"Have  you  a  lawyer?"  asked  the  magistrate. 

"We're  not  going  to  have  any  lawyer,"  answered  the  older  of  the  students.  "We've 
decided  to  tell  the  truth." 


Little  Mary  started  to  school,  slate  and  pencil  in  hand.  By-and-by  she  stopped  the 
use'of  the  slate,  and  the  "tablet"  was  substituted.  She  also  dropped  the  "r"  and 
"May"  was  her  new  name.  High-school  days  increased  her  knowledge  and  also  her 
name — it  appeared  "Mayme".  College  days  were  crowded  full  and  the  little  notes 
reached  home  signed  "  Mae."  College  days  have  passed  and  gone  and  in  a  home  of  her 
own  they  call  her  "Ma." — Youth's  Companion. 


His  American  Name. 

A  somewhat  unpatriotic  little  son  of  Italy,  twelve  years  old,  came  to  his  teacher 
in  the  Public  school  and  asked  if  he  could  not  have  his  name  changed.  "Why  do  you 
wish  to  change  your  name?"  the  teacher  asked.  "  I  want  to  be  an  American.  I  live  in 
America  now."  "What  American  name  would  you  like  to  have?"  "I  have  it  here," 
he  said,  handing  the  teacher  a  dirty  scrap  of  paper  on  which  was  written  "Patrick 
Dennis  McCartv." 


The  British  Empire  a  Maritime  Power 

G.    A.    CORNISH,    B.A. 
Faculty  of  Education,   University  or  Toronto. 

FEW  of  us  realise  the  great  effect  that  geographical  conditions 
exercise  in  the  moulding  of  every  great  empire,  and  in  none  have 
these  influences  been  more  potent  than  in  the  shaping  of  the 
British  Empire.  Just  how  much  lies  in  that  little  phrase  "an  island"  is 
difficult  to  grasp.  Great  Britain  is  an  island  washed  by  the  waves  of 
turbulent  seas;  no  part  of  it  is  far  from  the  sound  of  the  ocean  for  it  is 
not  a  compact  island  but  narrow  and  elongated,  with  drowned  river 
mouths  extending  far  up  into  the  interior.  These  estuaries  swept  clean 
of  sediment  by  the  tidal  currents  offer  unrivalled  facilities  for  the  entrance 
and  exit  of  ships.  Its  situation  is  fortunate,  it  lies  to  the  west  of  Europe 
directly  on  the  route  from  America  to  the  continent  and  it  is  also  on  the 
line  of  traffic  between  the  Indies,  Africa,  Australia,  the  Orient,  the 
Mediterranean  on  the  one  hand  and  the  most  developed  parts  of  Europe: 
France,  Belgium,  Holland,  Germany,  Scandinavia  and  northern  Russia 
on  the  other.  As  much  as  Winnipeg  is  fitted  by  nature  to  be  the  em- 
porium for  Wrestern  Canada,  or  New  York  for  the  United  States,  so  is 
Britain  fitted  to  be  the  emporium  of  northern  Europe  for  the  productions 
of  almost  the  whole  world. 

The  blood  of  the  British  contains  a  strange  intermixture  of  races, 
but  one  characteristic  of  each  invader  of  her  shores  must  be  that  of  a 
sea-rover  for  in  no  other  way  could  inroads  be  made.  Whether  it  be 
Danes,  Northmen  or  Normans  all  were  hardy  seamen  which  gave  that 
bias  to  the  British  character  which  has  led  to  the  production  of  a  race  of 
great  mariners.  This  taste  for  maritime  life  in  the  Britisher  has  been 
transmitted  from  his  ancestral  lovers  of  the  sea  and  has  been  nurtured 
by  the  island  conditions  of  his  home. 

The  insular  surroundings  has  had  other  effects  on  the  British  nation. 
Unlike  every  other  nation  in  Europe  she  is  cut  off  from  her  neighbours 
by  an  expanse  of  waters  difficult  for  an  enemy  to  cross.  As  a  result 
while  every  country  in  Europe  has  been  overrun  and  desolated  by  war 
many  times,  Britain  alone  has  stood  unscathed  from  the  devastation  of 
the  advancing  army  since  the  days  of  William  the  Conqueror.  It  is  true 
there  has  been  rebellion  and  civil  war  but  during  the  last  250  years  these 
sinister  conditions  have  been  happily  absent  also. 

Freedom  from  the  devastating  effects  of  war  gives  great  opportunity 
to  a  country  to  develop  in  wealth,  and  an  increase  in  wealth  promotes 
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industries  and  especially  manufacturing  industries,  for  manufacturing 
requires  great  capital  and  freedom  from  the  destructive  influence  of  war. 
As  a  result  of  this  insular  protection  Britain  rapidly  developed  great 
manufactures  after  the  Napoleonic  Wars,  while  the  other  countries  of 
Europe  were  repairing  the  ruin  wrought  by  that  exhausting  strife.  In 
order  to  carry  on  manufacturing  extensively  two  things  are  essential, 
a  continuous  supply  of  raw  materials  and  a  market  for  the  finished 
product,  and  again  to  be  assured  of  these,  suitable  means  of  transporta- 
tion must  be  developed,  and  in  a  nation  situated  as  Britain  is  this  must 
be  transportation  by  ships.  Moreover  as  manufacturing  developed  the 
population  rapidly  increased,  but  with  the  increase  of  population  there 
was  no  increase  in  agricultural  development  but  actually  a  rapid  decrease 
for  with  the  great  influx  of  people  to  urban  manufacturing  centres, 
fewer  were  left  to  till  the  land,  so  that  at  the  present  time  only  enough 
food  is  produced  in  Britain  each  year  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  people 
for  a  few  weeks.  Thus  the  free  shipment  of  goods  is  of  vital  interest 
not  merely  for  the  continuation  of  industry  but  also  to  prevent  starvation. 

It  was  not  until  the  discovery  of  America  and  the  discovery  of  a 
water-way  to  the  East  around  South  Africa  that  the  innate  sea-faring 
nature  of  the  British  asserted  itself.  The  new  ideals  that  seemed  to 
pervade  the  Elizabethan  age  filled  the  British  with  bold  desires  to  explore 
new  regions  of  the  world  and  a  whole  galaxy  of  fearless  mariners  in  the 
most  ramshackle  ships  pushed  into  the  most  dangerous  parts  of  the 
ocean  endeavouring  to  discover  new  lands.  Hawkins,  Drake,  Gilbert 
and  Raleigh  are  but  a  few  of  many  daring  mariners.  Trading  was 
undertaken,  colonies  were  established  and  the  growth  of  the  British 
Empire  had  begun.  Necessarily  the  new  colonies  were  established  on 
the  sea-board  as  that  alone  was  accessible  to  the  motherland.  Trading 
companies  were  established  in  India,  colonies  were  founded  in  America, 
trading  posts  were  later  established  along  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  much 
later  a  convict  settlement  was  formed  in  Australia  which  had  been 
visited  and  annexed  already  by  British  explorers. 

In  the  course  of  time  the  great  British  Empire  began  to  crystallise 
out  of  these  early  colonial  ventures,  India  was  won  by  Clive  and 
consolidated  by  Warren  Hastings  and  his  successors;  while  the  American 
colonies  were  lost  by  a  short-sighted  policy;  the  embryo  of  what  was  to 
develop  into  the  Dominion  of  Canada  was  won  by  the  valour  of  British 
red-coats  on  the  Plains  of  Abraham.  Fifty  years  later  when  the  Nether- 
lands joined  Napoleon  in  his  campaign  of  spoliation,  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
was  wrested  from  the  Dutch  and  became  the  nucleus  of  that  great 
African  Empire  that  is  only  taking  form  during  the  present  generation. 
A  little  later,  that  other  great  possession,  colonized  by  adventurous 
spirits  from  the  motherland  began  to  feel  her  strength  and  Australia 
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appeared  as  a  new  jewel  in  the  crown  of  the  Empire.  New  Zealand,  the 
land  of  beauty  and  wonders,  beginning  with  a  later  growth  has  become 
already  a  leader  in  many  directions.  The  genius  of  Cecil  Rhodes  greatly 
extended  and  consolidated  the  South  African  possessions.  The  Trans- 
vaal and  Orange  Free  State  were  won  during  the  South  African  War 
and  Rhodesia  was  annexed.  The  whole  west  African  coast  for  more  than 
a  century  was  under  the  protection  of  Britain  and  Nigeria,  the  Gold 
Coast,  Sierra  Leone  and  East  Africa  were  finally  added  to  the  Empire. 
When  under  the  blighting  influence  of  Turkish  tyranny,  Egypt  was 
brought  to  the  verge  of  ruin ;  at  the  solicitation  of  Europe  it  was  occupied 
by  the  British  and  under  the  enlightened  government  of  Lord  Cromer 
she  has  gained  much  of  her  ancient  prosperity,  while  the  British  Empire 
has  been  extended  up  the  Nile  to  Sudan  by  the  defeat  of  the  Dervishes 
in  the  battle  of  Omdurman. 

Thus  the  British  Empire,  unlike  any  other  great  empire  in  the  history 
of  the  world,  is  scattered  over  the  seas  and  the  continents.  Its  larger 
units  are  either  islands  or  washed  by  the  sea  on  many  sides.  Australia 
is  an  island,  India  has  the  Bay  of  Bengal  and  the  Arabian  Sea  extending 
up  to  the  bases  of  its  northern  boundary.  South  Africa  looks  at  the  sea 
from  three  sides,  Egypt  has  the  Mediterranean  on  the  north  and  the  Red 
Sea  extends  along  the  whole  eastern  frontier,  and  the  river  Nile  brings 
the  sea  in  touch  with  its  whole  interior.  Canada  has  the  sea  on  three 
sides,  every  part  of  the  maritime  provinces  can  smell  its  saline  breezes, 
and  the  St.  Lawrence  brings  the  ocean  to  the  heart  of  older  Canada. 
The  Pacific  coast  is  a  labyrinth  of  inlets,  islands  and  bays.  Besides  the 
whole  sea  is  dotted  with  those  fragments  of  the  British  Empire  that 
deck  the  blue  of  the  Pacific,  Atlantic  and  Indian  Oceans. 

All  the  parts  of  the  British  Empire  beyond  the  seas  are  producers  of 
raw  material  that  requires  the  free  sea  in  order  that  they  can  be  exported, 
and  they  also  require  large  imports  of  manufactured  products.  The 
motherland  and  the  children  are  complementary  to  one  another.  She 
must  have  their  surplus  food  and  raw  material,  they  must  have  her 
manufactured  material. 

All  the  conditions  mentioned  above  have  led  to  the  development 
of  the  greatest  merchant  fleet  that  sails  the  seas.  In  fact  more  than  one- 
third  of  all  the  ships  of  the  world  are  British.  They  are  more  than 
three  times  as  numerous  as  those  of  the  United  States  and  more  than 
four  times  as  many  as  those  of  Germany.  They  carry  not  merely  the 
merchandise  of  the  Empire  but  transport  much  of  the  commerce  of  the 
world.  British  ships  are  found  in  every  harbour  and  in  British  hulls  are 
found  the  cargoes  from  every  climate. 

(To  be  continued). 


The  Balkan  States 

W.    L.    C.    RICHARDSON'. 
University  of  Toronto  School* 

THE  Balkan  Peninsula  is  a  patchwork  of  rival  nationalities  com- 
posed of  such  mixed  populations  so  entwined  and  entangled  that 
no  geographical  boundary  lines  can  be  made  to  fit  the  race  groups. 
Crowded  together  on  this  one  small  stage  are  five  races,  each  with  its 
own  wild  aspirations,  its  insistent  individuality,  its  rightful  claims  and 
its  lawless  lusts.  The  best  example  of  the  Balkan  peculiarity  was  the 
man  who  said  he  was  a  Greek,  but  he  was  born  in  Bulgaria,  his  father 
was  a  Serbian  and  his  children  were  Montenegrins.  Not  only  do  the 
various  governments  war  for  territory,  but  the  different  churches  fight 
for  adherents,  while  the  most  disturbing  element  of  all  is  the  fact  that 
the  little  propaganda  of  these  little  Powers  is  worked  by  the  big  propa- 
ganda of  the  big  Powers. 

The  Albanians  are  the  oldest  race  in  the  peninsula.  They  are  the 
more  or  less  direct  descendants  of  the  primitive  savage  people  of  the 
Balkans.  The  Greeks  are  the  next  oldest  race.  The  immigration  from 
Asia  took  place  in  prehistoric  times.  Alexander  the  Great's  mother  was 
a  Southern  Albanian  and  his  father  a  Greek.  To-day  Greek  and  Albanian 
alike  claim  him  enthusiastically,  and  along  with  him,  of  course,  his 
Macedonian  lands.  Bulgarians,  too,  pretend  to  be  Alexander's  sons 
and  claim  his  lands  as  their  birthright.  Rome  next  swept  down  on  the 
struggling  mass  and  parcelled  out  the  peninsula  into  Roman  provinces, 
but  there  is  little  that  is  Roman  left  save  the  Latin  dialect  of  the  Rou- 
manians. 

Into  this  land  of  fierce  tribesmen  came  other  wild  peoples  who  poured 
in  from  the  strange  dark  lands  beyond  the  Danube.  Dates  are  uncertain 
but  as  early  as  the  third  century  A.D.,  Slav  tribes  were  drifting  over  the 
Danube  and  settling  in  the  lands  that  form  modern  Serbia  and  Bulgaria. 
By  the  end  of  the  sixth  century  this  immigration  became  an  invasion. 
They  disputed  the  lands  with  the  original  inhabitants,  driving  them 
before  them  to  the  mountains  as  the  Saxons  did  the  Britons.  Neither 
Slav  nor  Albanian  has  yet  quite  outgrown  this  early  hatred.  From 
these  Slav  tribes  are  descended  all  the  Serbian-speaking  people  of  the 
peninsula,  the  Serbians,  the  Montenegrins,  Bosnians  and  Herzegovinians 
and  in  a  large  degree  modern  Bulgars  too. 

About  679  A.D.  the  Bulgars  crossed  the  Danube  and  established 
themselves  in  the  land  still  called  Bulgaria.     Who  they  were,  and  what 
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tongue  they  spoke,  is  unknown.  They  came  from  the  wild  lands  north 
of  the  Black  Sea.  They  burst  into  the  land  and  poured  over  it  conquering 
both  Greek  and  Slav  as  Avell  as  aboriginal  tribes.  Thus  as  early  as  the 
seventh  and  eighth  centuries  were  sown  the  seeds  of  a  plentiful  crop  of 
hatreds  from  which  the  Balkan  peoples  reap  an  annual  and  a  bitter 
harvest.  In  connection  with  the  Bulgarian  conquest,  one  notable  thing 
happened.     Though  the  Bulgar  conquered  the  Slav,  yet  the  Slav  ab- 


Fig.  1. 

From  "The  Round  Table"  published  by  the  Macmillan  Co. 

sorbed  him.     Bulgarians  adopted  Slav  customs  and   the  Slav  tongue. 
Of  his  own  language  nothing  is  now  known  to  exist. 

Up  to  the  period  of  the  arrival  of  the  Turks  the  Balkan  peoples 
were  busy  growing  up.  Trade  routes  had  been  opened  by  Greek,  Bulgar 
and  Serb  and  considerable  trade  was  carried  on  between  Ragusa  and 
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Venice.  The  Arts  were  cultivated.  National  literatures  were  beginning. 
In  fact  the  people  of  the  great  Serbian  Empire  were  very  little  behind 
the  average  of  the  rest  of  Europe.  True  their  early  history  is  a  blood- 
stained story  of  struggles  carried  on  by  chieftain  against  chieftain, 
prince  against  prince;  one-man  empires  rose  and  fell,  but  was  it  not  by  a 
similar  process  of  evolution  that  the  other  peoples  of  Europe  worked  out 
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Fig'.  2.      Explanation  of  Map. 
From  "  The  Round  Table"  published  by  the  Macmillan  Co. 

their  salvation  or  destruction,  and  that  the  modern  Powers  of  Europe 
gradually  came  into  being? 

While  the  Balkan  peoples  were  still  in  this  early  stage  of  national 
development  their  growth  was  arrested.  The  all-conquering  Turk 
swept  down  upon  them,  and  for  four  centuries  they  were  blotted  out 
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from  the  world's  history.  In  1389  the  Turks  crushed  the  Serbs  at  the 
battle  of  Kossovo.  That  disaster  ended  the  days  of  splendour  of  the 
Great  Serbian  Empire,  and  it  is  Kossovo.  not  the  capture  of  Constan- 
tinople (1453),  which  marks  the  beginning  of  the  Eastern  Question. 
Thereafter  the  Turks  overcame  the  Bulgars,  the  Greeks  and  the  Rouman- 
ians. They  even  crossed  over  into  Italy  but  here  they  were  baffled.  In 
Hungary  their  advance  was  steady.  Finally  they  reached  even  to  Vienna 
but  they  won  no  further.  In  1683  they  were  completely  routed  outside 
its  walls,  and  this  is  a  turning-point  in  Balkan  history.  Turkish  power 
was  waning  and  they  began  that  slow  retreat  from  the  conquered  lands 
which  even  yet  is  not  accomplished. 

Under  Turkish  mis-rule  the  subject  peoples  retrogressed  in  many 
ways.  They  lost  their  knowledge  in  the  arts  of  peace  and  war  through 
lack  of  opportunity  to  exercise  either.  The  Turkish  policy  of  making 
means  of  communication  as  difficult  as  possible  prevented  the  growth 
of  trade  or  manufacture.  Heavy  and  irregular  taxation  made  the 
gathering  of  any  capital  hopeless.  Disarmed  and  systematically  robbed 
by  their  conquerors,  the  mass  of  the  people  were  no  better  than  slaves. 

However  bad  this  government  might  seem  from  a  Western  point  of 
view,  it  had  at  least  the  saving  virtue  of  not  interfering  with  the  national 
habits  and  ideas  of  the  different  Christian  peoples.  No  government 
pressure  was  ever  used  to  try  to  assimilate  or  change  the  character  of 
the  people.  They  retained  not  only  their  language  but  their  religion, 
manners  and  peculiar  characteristics,  so  when  Turkish  power  waned 
they  still  possessed  the  germs  of  national  existence,  and  were  animated 
with  a  desire  to  continue  their  struggles  for  national  existence  from  where 
they  left  off. 

Following  up  her  victory  of  1683,  Austria  lost  little  time  in  turning 
the  tables  upon  the  Turks.  The  Emperor  Leopold  marched  into  Turkish 
territory  and  made  a  bold  attempt  to  annex  Serbia  and  ever  since  that 
time  Austria  has  plotted  and  is  still  plotting  to  secure  territory  in  the 
Balkan  Peninsula.  The  principle  of  growth  which  pushes  the  Germans 
towards  the  North  Sea  and  into  new  lands  also  urges  Austria  towards  the 
Adriatic  and  Aegean. 

We  now  arrive  at  modern  history  with  both  Austria  and  Russia 
appearing  upon  the  scene  as  players  in  the  Balkan  drama.  Russia 
constituted  herself  the  champion  of  the  Slav  against  the  Turk  in  the  days 
of  Peter  the  Great,  and  planned  to  extend  her  power  to  Constantinople, 
but  it  was  kinship  in  race  and  a  common  religion  (that  of  the  Greek 
Church)  that  impelled  them  to  intervene,  the  same  generous  feelings  that 
prompted  mankind  to  undertake  the  Crusades.  Whatever  may  have 
been  the  ambitions  of  politicians,  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Russian  people 
have  been  actuated  by  a  noble  impulse,  the  desire  to  free  the  oppressed. 
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It  is  the  same  teeling  largely  which  inspires  them  now  to  overthrow  the 
last  but  deadliest  enemy  of  the  Balkan  Slavs — Austria. 

In  1804  the  Serbians  rose  in  open  revolt  against  Turkish  oppression, 
under  a  popular  leader  called  Karageorge,  or  the  Black  George  whose 
descendant  is  to-day  King  Peter  I  of  Serbia.  Thus  the  Serbians  may 
claim  to  be  the  real  pioneers  of  Balkan  independence.  In  1817  Turkey 
agreed  to  recognise  a  certain  measure  of  Serbian  self-government  whilst 
still  retaining  garrisons  in  Belgrade  and  other  fortresses.  By  the  Treaty 
of  Adrianople,  after  the  Russo-Turkish  War  of  1827-9,  which  had  com- 
pleted the  liberation  of  Greece,  a  few  more  districts  were  added  to  the 
self-governing  Serbian  province;  and  in  1867,  after  a  succession  of 
risings,  the  Turks  finally  withdrew  all  their  garrisons.  Though  practi- 
cally independent  since  1867,  yet  Serbia  still  comprised  but  a  very  small 
portion  of  the  territories  inhabited  by  Serbs,  a  large  part  of  whom  were 
incorporated  in  the  Austrian  dominions,  while  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina 
remained  for  many  years  under  Turkish  rule  as  did  the  Bulgarian  Slavs. 

In  1875  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  rose  against  Turkey.  Serbia  and 
Montenegro  gave  them  material  aid  and  in  1876  boldly  went  to  war 
with  Turkey  on  their  behalf.  Defeated  by  superior  numbers,  the 
Serbians  were  compelled  to  make  peace.  At  the  conference  which  met 
at  Constantinople  in  the  following  winter,  Russia  tried  hard  to  impose 
far-reaching  reforms  upon  the  Turkish  government.  Failing  in  this 
the  Russian  armies  took  the  field  in  the  Spring  of  1877.  They  were 
victorious  and  imposed  upon  Turkey  at  the  gates  of  Constantinople 
the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano,  1878.  By  the  terms  of  this  treaty,  Russia 
tried  to  construct  a  huge  Bulgaria  which  was  to  be  under  Russian  control 
and  occupied  by  50,000  Russian  troops  but  the  scheme  was  too  bold. 
The  Treaty  of  San  Stefano  was  overthrown  in  Council  at  Berlin  by  the 
Powers  of  Europe  who  considered  their  own  interests  more  than  those 
of  the  races  immediately  concerned.  For  example,  Bosnia  and  Herze- 
govina, indisputably  Serb  lands,  were  handed  to  Austria  to  be  admin- 
istered— this  being  the  price  for  her  neutrality  throughout  the  struggle. 
Serbia  and  Montenegro  were  extended  over  lands  which  were  Albanian, 
and  Albanian  land  in  the  south  was  awarded  to  Greece.  Its  immediate 
result  was  an  Albanian  rising,  and  Albanian  patriots  are  still  working  for 
Albanian  autonomy. 

(To  be  continued). 


"I  think  I  never  saw  Professor  Methods  so  utterly  crushed  as  when  his  first  essay 
on  Modern  Education  appeared  in  print." 

"What  was  the  matter?     Some  typographical  error  in  the  article?" 

"No,  what  crushed  him  was  the  fact  that  the  paper  sold  for  a  cent  a  copy  as  usual." 


The  Western  Campaign 

E.   L.   DANIHER,  B.A. 
University  of  Toronto  Schools. 

Introductory. 

In  an  attempt  to  understand  the  fighting  in  the  western  arena  one 
must  bear  in  mind  two  cardinal  points  in  the  theory  of  warfare  as  held 
by  Germany. 

First:  In  common  with  others  it  was  accepted  by  her  generals  that 
to  beat  an  enemy  meant  to  destroy  her  field  armies  or  so  place  them  that 
their  power  could  not  be  exerted  through  lack  of  proper  supplies  or  other 
cause. 

Second  :  To  accomplish  this  end  the  factor  most  worthy  of  consider- 
ation was  the  one  of  time.  "Once  war  is  declared  fighting  is  to  be 
pushed  forward  with  the  utmost  speed  and  determination;  victory 
comes  to  that  country  which  can  muster  adequate  forces  in  the  shorter 
period  of  time".  The  worth  of  this  theory  was  proven  in  her  war  with 
Austria  in  1866,  and  again  in  the  Franco-Prussian  War  of  1870;  she  was 
convinced  of  its  correctness.  Everything  was  ordered  accordingly — 
her  organization  for  necessary  supplies,  her  railways  of  strategic  import- 
ance, her  system  of  mobilisation.  When  war  was  declared  every  train 
in  Germany  stopped  at  the  next  station,  discharged  its  passengers,  and 
within  twenty-four  hours  was  on  its  way  to  the  front  with  that  town's 
quota  of  troops. 

Before  we  can  possibly  conceive  the  German  action  on  the  declaration 
of  war  we  must  try  and  imagine  "speed "  as  the  one  condition  of  success; 
without  it  they  were  doomed  to  failure.  When  we  have  grasped  the 
significance  of  that  point  a  relief  map  tells  the  rest;  France  must  be 
attacked  through  Belgium.  The  parallel  ridges,  opposing  themselves 
to  attacks  from  the  east,  precluded  any  rapid  invasion  from  that  quarter, 
where  "two  could  put  to  flight  a  thousand.  The  low  plain  leading  from 
Liege  through  Namur,  Charleroi,  Compiegne  towards  Paris  offered  an 
open  thoroughfare  for  millions.  The  fact,  that  if  she  were  to  fight  at  all 
against  France  she  must  violate  the  neutrality  of  Belgium,  puts  a  tre- 
mendous onus  of  proof  of  the  unavoidableness  of  war  upon  the  shoulders 
of  Germany.  Will  she  ever  be  able  to  submit  her  case  to  history  as  a 
cause  sufficiently  righteous  to  justify  her  acts  of  dishonour? 

So  we  see  Germany's  plan  of  campaign — her  battle-front,  like  a 
giant's  arm  with  the  shoulder  at  Verdun,  was  to  sweep  south  crushing 

[4(10  1 
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in  its  embrace  the  field   armies  of   France — the   superlative  "Battle  of 
Sedan". 

Successive  phases  of  the  attempt  will  go  down  in  history  something 
like  this, — 

I.  The  German  Rush. 

II.  The  Battle  of  the  Marne. 

III.  Outflanking  Movements  to  the  North. 

IV.  Siege  Warfare. 

I.  The  German  Rush. 

Before  formal  declaration  of  war  each  country,  under  fear  of  being 
taken  at  a  disadvantage,  instructed  her  fighting  forces  to  hold  themselves 
in  readiness  for  a  call  to  arms.  As  evidence  accumulated  of  the  prepared- 
ness of  the  others  the  breaking-point  came,  mobilisation  was  ordered  on 
all  hands — Germany,  France,  Belgium — on  August  1st.  On  August  2nd, 
Britain  addressed  a  note  to  France  and  Germany  as  to  their  intentions 
regarding  the  guaranteed  neutrality  of  Belgium.  France  at  once  signi- 
fied her  readiness  to  observe  the  guarantee;  Germany  claimed  it  impos- 
sible to  reply,  as  to  answer  at  all  would  disclose  her  plans.  Meanwhile 
her  troops  were  moving  on  France,  Luxemburg  and  Belgium.  The  next 
day,  August  3rd,  Germany  made  known  her  plans  to  Belgium,  demanding 
free  passage  for  troops  through  her  land.  Belgium  refused  and  appealed 
to  Britain.  At  practically  the  same  moment,  11  p.m.,  London  time, 
August  4th,  Great  Britain  and  Germany  declared  war. 

The  Germans  came  forward  in  force  all  along  the  Belgo-German 
border  during  August  5th,  6th,  and  7th.  Liege  was  heavily  assaulted,  but 
her  troops  held  off  the  invaders  with  enormous  losses.  The  Belgian 
mobile  force,  however,  withdrew,  leaving  only  the  garrison  in  Liege. 

Kxpecting  the  main  attack  in  the  south,  or  hoping  to  draw  off  German 
troops  from  Belgium,  or  for  the  moral  effect  of  an  invasion  of  the  Lost 
Provinces,  the  most  readily  available  troops  of  France  were  used  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  Verdun-Toul-Epinal-Belfort  line.  By  August  8th 
forces  had  been  carried  forward  as  far  as  Altkirk  and  Miilhausen.  This 
advantage  wa's  not  long  held. 

The  Belgians  fought  heroically,  but  before  the  fierce  and  continuous 
onsets  of  superior  numbers  they  could  but  retreat.  At  a  terrible  cost  the 
great  mission  of  the  Belgian  people  to  the  allied  cause  was  being  ful- 
filled ;  they  were  holding  on  and  giving  time  to  Britain  and  France.  By 
August  12th,  they  had  retreated  twenty  miles  to  the  west  through  Huy 
and  Hasselt;  but  the  French  and  the  British  had  by  that  date  come  up 
to  their  right  by  extending  their  left  wing  into  Belgium  as  far  as  the 
Sambre,  east  of  Namur. 

(Continued  on  page  464). 
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Pursuing  the  policy  mentioned  above,  the  Germans  on  August  15th 
with  an  army  of  over  half  a  million,  began  to  move  around  Brussels  on 
the  north.  The  government  was  removed  to  Antwerp  on  August  17th, 
and,  to  avoid  bombardment,  Brussels  was  left  to  the  enemy  on  August 
19th,  without  a  fight.  The  Belgian  army  drew  off  to  the  north  towards 
Antwerp,  leaving  a  gap  to  the  west.  With  wonderful  speed  the  Germans 
rushed  through  to  Ghent,  and  then  turned  south,  leaving  sufficient  forces 
to  protect  their  lines  of  communication  against  the  Belgian  army  from 
Antwerp. 

Things  now  looked  rather  gloomy  for  Belgium.  No  doubt  there  were 
acts  of  desperation  on  the  part  of  Belgian  civilians.  The  Germans, 
holding  lines  through  the  land  of  the  enemy,  and  believing  that  war  should 
be  waged  as  bitterly  as  possible,  seized  upon  these  acts  as  an  excuse  for 
wholesale  reprisals  calculated  to  strike  terror  into  the  hearts  of  all; 
civilians  were  shot  in  numbers,  Louvain  with  its  renowned  university 
was  completely  destroyed. 

The  German  line  now  moved  south  directly  upon  the  Franco-Belgian 
boundary.  At  Mons  the  British,  under  Sir  John  French,  came  into 
action  for  the  first  time  on  August  24th.  The  enemy  had  now  accum- 
ulated driving-force.  Longwy  fell  after  twenty-four  days'  siege;  the 
French  line  was  driven  in  on  the  Meuse  near  Sedan,  necessitating  a 
retreat  by  the  forces  to  the  east  and  west  of  the  weak  point;  the  Germans 
came  on  in  vastly  superior  numbers.  There  was  nothing  to  do  but  to 
fall  back.  The  French  were  defeated  severely  at  Charleroi  and  the 
British  at  Mons.  The  British  troops  formed  the  left  wing  of  the  allied 
line,  facing  the  main  German  advance.  Fighting  a  rearguard  action 
almost  continually  for  three  days,  to  prevent  an  outflanking  movement 
by  the  enemy,  they  retreated  through  Cambrai  and  Le  Cateau  in  the 
direction  of  St.  Quentin.  The  successful  retreat  from  Mons  might  well 
be  ranked  as  one  of  the  most  brilliant  military  achievements  in  British 
history. 

The  German  staff  had  experienced  one  setback  in  their  plans  when 
the  Belgians  fought  so  stubbornly  at  Liege.  The  second  difficulty  came 
from  within.  The  Kaiser  seems  to  have  insisted  that  the  French  be 
driven  out  of  Alsace  and  the  Russians  out  of  East  Prussia.  A  half- 
million  troops  were  diverted  from  the  western  arena  just  when  they 
needed  them  most  and  in  spite  of  being  directly  contrary  to  arrangement. 
Due  to  this,  and  the  terrible  wastage  in  her  ranks,  Germany  now  found 
herself  without  that  preponderance  of  numbers  which  had  been  hers  from 
the  beginning;  the  opposing  forces  were  more  nearly  equalised.  The 
case  was  made  worse  for  her  by  the  French  withdrawal  of  troops  to  place 
directly  on  the  enemy's  line  of  march;   General  Pan's  troops  came  up  to 

(Continued  on  page  466). 
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reinforce  the  British  at  St.  Quentin.     But  still  the  German  armies  moved 
south. 

The  struggle  now  was  a  race  against  time  for  each  side.  The  question 
was  whether  the  new  French  and  British  forces  being  formed  would  be  on 
time  to  stem  the  tide.  The  Belgians  were  doing  their  full  share  north  of 
Brussels  to  keep  there  as  many  men  as  possible,  making  sallies  from  Ant- 
werp upon  the  German  lines  of  communication.  But  still  the  Germans 
came  on.  Paris  was  put  in  condition  for  siege.  One  third  of  the  civilian 
population  moved  to  the  south,  and  the  government  departments  were 
transferred  to  Bordeaux. 

The  German  right  had  reached  a  point  about  thirty  miles  north  from 
the  centre  of  Paris,  near  the  outer  fortifications,  on  September  3rd.  The 
German  left  was  caught  on  Verdun,  and  the  centre  bent  southward  beyond 
the  Marne.  The  capture  of  Fort  Troyon,  to  the  south  of  Verdun,  would 
have  completed  the  investment  of  that  fortress.  Two  French  armies, 
looped  around  Verdun,  stretched  to  the  south,  righting  back  to  back 
against  fierce  German  assaults  from  the  northwest  and  from  the  east 
respectively. 

So  far,  on  the  whole,  it  would  seem  that  the  Germans  had  been  suc- 
cessful. It  is  likely  that  the  investment  of  Paris  was  not  contemplated. 
More  probably  their  programme  called  for  the  separation  of  the  field  armies 
from  Paris,  the  crowding  them  up  the  valleys  to  the  south-east,  and  there,, 
in  the  rear  of  the  line  of  great  fortresses,  the  finishing  of  their  task.  With 
this  opens  the  second  phase  in  the  operaticns. 

{To  be  continued). 


Professor  Brander  Matthews  was  talking  of  certain  past  participles  that  have  fallen. 
into  disuse: 

"The  past  participle 'gotten'  has  gone  out  in  England,  although  it  still  lingers  on  with 
us.  In  England,  gotten  is  almost  as  obsolete  as  'putten.'  In  some  parts  of  Cumberland 
the  villagers  still  use  gotten  and  putten,  and  a  teacher  once  told  me  of  a  lesson  on  the 
past  participles  wherein  she  gave  her  pupils  an  exercise  to  write  on  the  blackboard. 

"  In  the  midst  of  the  exercise  an  urchin  began  to  laugh.  She  asked  him  why  he  was 
laughing,  and  he  answered: 

'"Joe's  put  putten  where  he  should  have  putten  put.'" 


A  small  Scotch  boy  playing  on  the  docks  fell  into  the  water,  and  was  rescued  through 
the  quickness  and  agility  of  a  young  man  who  happened  to  be  near  by  when  the  boy 
fell. 

"You  ought  to  be  glad  I  was  near  enough  to  save  you,"  said  the  rescuer,  surveying 
the  small  and  dripping  object  he  had  with  difficulty  wrest.ed  from  the  waves. 

"I  be,"  said  the  boy  calmly.  "I'm  glad  you  got  me  out,  for  I'd  'a'  had  a  fearfu' 
lickin'  from  my  mither  if  ye'd  let  me  droon.     I  ken  that  weel." 
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Notes  and  News 

[Readers  are  requested  to  send  in  news  items  tor  this  department]. 

Miss  Sadie  E.  Bigelow,  B.A.,  formerly  of  Aultsville,  Ont.,  is  teaching 
in  Regina  College,  Regina. 

R.  J.  Chisholm,  formerly  of  Paisley,  is  principal  of  Ayr  Continuation 
School. 

A  new  Public  School  was  opened  in  Mitchell,  Ont.,  on  November  26th. 

Miss  F.  L.  Breckon  is  on  the  staff  of  the  Central  Collegiate  Institute, 
Calgary. 

F.  G.  Madill,  M.A.,  is  Principal  of  Stouffville  Continuation  School. 

H.  E.  Spaulding  is  teaching  in  Heathcote,  Ont. 

Miss  Mable  Cass  of  Winchester  is  teacher  of  the  junior  room  in 
Cumberland  Public  School. 

Miss  I.  G.  Dunning  of  Cumberland  is  on  the  Ottawa  Public  School 
staff. 

Miss  M.  Maxwell,  Miss  E.  McGregor  and  Miss  S.  Cass  are  teaching 
in  Navan. 

Wm.  Johnston,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  Inspector  of  Schools  for  Division  No.  1 
of  Leeds  County,  died  at  his  home  in  Athens  on  Novenber  27th. 

We  have  the  following  news  of  the  Stratford  Normal  School  class  of 
1914-15:  R.  G.  McKercher  is  teaching  near  Simcoe,  Ont.,  (R.R.  No.  2.) ; 
Elwood  Oakes  is  Principal  of  Rockwood  Public  School;  A.  W.  Courtney 
is  on  the  Brantford  Public  School  staff;  John  Northgraves  is  teaching 
at  Denfield;  Gordon  A.  Chisholm  is  Principal  of  Caledon  East  Public 
School;  Herman  Rutherford  is  teaching  at  Lion's  Head ;  H.  R.  Cantelon 
is  teaching  at  Berkeley;  George  A.  Pearson  is  teaching  at  Port  Lambton. 

Since  last  issue  we  have  the  following  news  of  members  of  the  class 
of  1914-15  in  the  Faculty  of  Education,  University  of  Toronto:  Orville 
R.  White  is  teaching  physical  training  and  lower  school  work  in  Goderich 
Collegiate  Institute;  Miss  Mary  C.  Tucker  is  teaching  science  and  art 
in  Harriston  High  School;  Miss  Violet  E.  Moyer  is  at  Glanford  Station; 
Miss  Mary  B.  Habkirk  is  on  the  staff  of  Seaforth  Public  School; 
S.  R.  Balkwill  is  Principal  of  Gilford  Public  School;  A.  A.  Rose  is 
teaching  in  Bradford;  Private  Harold  Douglas  is  No.  59271,  21st 
Canadian  Overseas  Battalion;  Gunner  Fred.  D.  Barager  is  in  the  26th 
Battery,  Canadian  Field  Artillery;  Miss  Barbara  M.  Shoebotham  is 
teaching  at  Birr,  Ont.;  Miss  Lillian  Swetman  is  on  the  Public  School 
staff  at  Deseronto;  Harold  G.  Feasby  is  on  the  staff  of  Leamington 
High  School;    Miss  Bertha  Robinson  is   at  Pine  Orchard,  Ont.;    Miss 
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THE  STANDARD  ENGLISH  CLASSICS 

Because  of  the  distinguished  character  of  the  specialists  who 
have  prepared  the  preface,  notes,  and  other  matter  for  this  series; 
because  of  the  superior  quality  of  mechanical  workmanship, 
paper  and  printing';  because  of  the  reasonable  prices;  and 
because  of  the  extreme  durability  and  attractive  appearance  of 
the  volumes  in  this  series,  it  has  achieved  a  notable  success  for 
school  use. 

Some  volumes  recently  added 


George  Eliot 
Palgrave 

Shakespeare 

Stevenson 
Tennyson 


The  Mill  on  the  Floss. 

The  Golden    Treasury — Poems   of 
Wordsworth,  Shelley  and  Keats. 

Six  new  titles,   making'  a  total  of 

14  plays  in  the  series. 
Treasure  Island. 
Five  of  the  Idylls  of  the  King. 


GINN   AND   COMPANY 


70  FIFTH  AVE. 


NEW  YORK 


SUPPLEMENTARY    READING 

EVERYMAN'S  LIBRARY.     721  titles.    Cloth,  26c. 

Annotated.      64pp.  and  12pp.  classified  catalogues  sent  post  paid  on  appli- 
cation. 

VERITY    SHAKESPEARE    (Pitt    Press),     cioth,  25c.  by  special 

arrangements  with  publishers  (Cambridge  University  Press). 
The  biggest  value  in  individual  plays,  with  notes. 

SELECTED  PLAYS— SHAKESPEARE— containing  :  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream,  Merchant  of  Venice,  As  You  Like  It, 
Henry  V.,  Julius  Caesar,  Coriolanus,  Hamlet,  Macbeth, 
King  Lear. 

With  Illustrations,  Glossary  and  Notes.      Cloth,  35c.  complete. 
JUST     PUBLISHED. 

Send  for    our    Catalogue    of  CONSOLIDATED     TEXTS— the    nc;v    method   of 

providing  texts  for  pupils. 


J.  M.  DENT  &  SONS,  LTD.. 


LONDON  and 

TORONTO 
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H.  Kathleen  Murphy  is  teaching  at  Port  Burwell;  Andrew  McGill 
is  teaching  at  Wallacetown;  Miss  Evelyn  MacNaughton  is  on  the  staff 
of  Merlin  Public  School;  E.  W.  J.  Bowes  is  assistant  Principal  of  one  of 
the  London  Public  Schools. 

The  accompanying  cut  is  a  good  representation  of  the  splendid  new 
building  recently  erected  in  S.S.  No.  26,  York  Tp.  at  a  cost  of  $65,000. 
The  school  was  formally  opened  recently  by  Chief  Inspector  Waugh. 
It  contains  twelve  classrooms,  teachers'  dining-room  and  kitchen,  wait- 
ing rooms  and  all  modern  conveniences.  In  the  basement  there  are  three 
large  play-rooms,  a  spacious  gymnasium  and  shower  baths.  The  build- 
ing is  fireproof;  the  conidors  are  very  wide  and  are  floored  in  terrazzo 
and  mosaic.     The  staff  consists  of  Principal  A.  F.  Johns,  Miss  F.  Webster, 


Miss  D.  Ross,  Miss  J.  Mabbott,  Miss  E.  Stonehouse,  Miss  D.  Linton, 
Miss  M.  Smith,  and  Mrs.  Reece. 

In  the  Editorial  Notes  in  this  issue  will  be  found  a  list  of  members  of 
the  profession  who  have  enlisted  for  active  service.  This  list  is  incomplete. 
Further  information  on  the  subject  will  be  much  appreciated. 

We  are  in  receipt  of  the  November  number  of  "Vox  Wesleyana"  of 
Wesley  College,  Winnipeg.  This  is  the  Inauguration  Number  of  this 
periodical  and  as  such  gives  attention  to  the  induction  of  Wesley's  new 
principal,  Rev.  Dr.  Eber  Crummy.  Space  is  also  devoted  to  appoint- 
ments of  several  professors  and  lecturers.     This  college  journal  main- 
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TYPEWRIT] 

"Compare  the  Work" 

The  ROYAL  is  built  for  you  to  keep — not  to  "trade-out." 

Until   the   ROYAL    came    into    existence  the  great  evil  of 
the  typewriter  business  was   " trading-out." 

"Trading"-out"  is   just  as   bad  for  the   manufacturer  as  for 
the  buyer. 

The   system   is   as  absurd   as   though    you   bought  shoes'  on 
an   agreement   to  trade   them    back   in    two   months. 

It   means   that  you   buy  a  typewriter    which   is  expected  to 
be   practically  worn   out  in    one   or   two  years. 

Who  loses?      Not  the  manufacturer.      Who  pays?     Answer 
it  yourself. 

The   answer  tells   why   big  business    chooses  and   uses   the 
ROYAL. 

The   reason  for  that  is  built  in   the   ROYAL. 


Get  the  facts      ... 

Write  us  for  our  des- 
criptive catalogue  S  and  full 
information  on  the  "  Best 
built  typewriter  in  the  world". 


FIELD,   LOVE  &  HOUSE 


41  Richmond  St.  W. 


TORONTO 


Phone  Main  24.S7 

Agencies   in    principal   Canadian    Cities. 
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tains  throughout  a  racy  style  and  gives  an  interesting  description  of  the 
events  touching  the  life  of  the  college. 

The  Honourable  T.  Chase  Casgrain,  Postmaster  General  of  Canada,  has  been  success- 
ful, as  a  result  of  negotiations  entered  into  with  the  Imperial  Postal  Authorities,  in 
effecting  an  arrangement  with  the  British  Government  whereby  parcels  from  Canada  for 
Canadian  soldiers  in  France  and  Flanders  will  be  carried  at  the  same  rate  of  postage 
as  applies  to  parcels  from  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  Expeditionary  Forces  on  the 
Continent;   that  is, 

For  parcels  weighing  up  to  three  pounds,  24  cents 

For  parcels  weighing  over  three  pounds  and  not  more 

than  seven  pounds,  32 

For  parcels  weighing  over  seven  pounds  and  not  more 
i  han  eleven  pounds  38 

This  means  a  material  reduction  on  the  cost  of  parcels,  and  it  is  hoped  it  will  be  a 
source  of  satisfaction  to  the  Canadian  public.  This  reduction  has  been  brought  about 
by  Canada  foregoing  all  postal  charges  for  the  conveyance  of  these  parcels  in  Canada 
and  on  the  Atlantic. 

The  public  are  reminded,  however,  in  accordance  with  the  circular  issued  by  the 
Department  recently,  that  until  further  notice,  no  parcel  can  be  sent  weighing  over  seven 
pounds. 

QUEBEC. 

Miss  L.  B.  Robins,  B.A.,  has  resigned  her  position  as  lecturer  on 
mathematics  in  the  School  for  Teachers,  Macdonald  College,  and  retires 
from  active  service  at  Christmas.  Miss  Robins  held  an  elementary,  a 
model  and  an  academy  diploma  of  this  province  and  graduated  in  Arts 
at  McGill.  receiving  her  B.A.  degree  in  189 1.  Her  connection  with  the 
training  of  teachers  dates  from  1884,  when  she  was  a  tutor  in  McGill 
Normal  School,  Montreal.  She  taught  first  English  and  then  mathema- 
tics and  came  to  Macdonald  College  in  1907  when  McGill  Normal  School 
was  transferred  to  the  College  and  became  known  as  the  School  for 
Teachers. 

Miss  Robins  also  acted  as  editor  of  the  "Educational  Record"  for 
five  years  1899-1903. 

This  resignation  terminates  the  long  connection  of  the  Robins  family 
with  the  training  of  teachers  in  Quebec.  Dr.  S.  P.  Robins  was  the  third 
principal  of  the  McGill  Normal  School,  the  list  being:  Sir  Wm. 
Dawson,  1857-1871;  Mr.  W.  H.  Hicks,  1871-1883;  Dr.  S.  P.  Robins, 
1883-1907. 

Dr.  Robins  was  educated  in  England  and  Ontario  and  McGill  Uni- 
versity (B.A.,  M.A.,  LL.D.)  He  entered  the  teaching  profession  in 
1848  and  taught  in  Toronto  Normal  and  Model  Schools.  He  was 
recommended   by    Dr.    Egerton   Ryerson   and   was   appointed   on   that 
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THE  BANK  OF  NOVA  SCOTIA 

Incorporated   1832 

Capital  $6,500,000  Reserve  $12,000,000 

Total  Assets  $90,000,000 

Seventeen    Branches   in   Toronto 
Savings   Aecounts    Invited 

The  Bank's  affairs  have  been  audited  by  independent  Chartered 

Accountants  since  190(>. 


™e  Margaret  Eaton  School 
of  Literature  and  Expression 


NORTH  ST. 
TORONTO 


Mrs.  Scott-Raff 
Principal 


English  Literature,  French,  Physical 
Culture,  Voice  Culture,  Interpre- 
tation and   Dramatic   Art. 

School  reopens  October  1st. 
SEND    FOR    CALENDAR 


19  Years  After 


"What  charge  do  you  make  for  matriculation 
Greek?  Nineteen  years  ago  I  took  vour  Latin 
course,  which  was  very  helpful." 

W.  S.  L  Hawkestown,  Ont. 

The  above  letter  serves  to  remind  us  that  we 
have  been  conducting  our  courses  now  for  about 
a  quarter  of  a  century.  We  believe  we  were 
the  first  in  Canada  to  offer  courses  by  cor- 
respondence. 
LATIN,  FRENCH,  GERMAN,  SPANISH,  by  Mail 

L'ACADEMIE     DE     BRISAY 

414    BANK    ST.,    OTTAWA 


LESSON  HELPS 


Keys  to  Ontario  P.  S.  Grammar.  Arithmetic. 
Bookkeeping  (First  Course).  Fourth  Reader, 
One  Dollar  each,  postpaid. 

Lessons  in  Literature -Narrative  and  Lyric 
Poems  (Second  Series),  Part  A,  One  Dollar; 
Part  B  (Model  Entrance).  $i..so.  Selections 
from  Tennyson  and  Coleridge  $2.00.  Lessons 
on  Shakespeare  s  plays — Macbeth,  Julius  Ca;sar, 
etc.,  One  Dollar  each. 

We  have  also  literature  helps  for  all  grades  of 
matriculation  and  teachers'  examinations  in  all 
provinces. 

Instruction  by  Mail  in  :  Complete  Com- 
mercial, Stenography.  Journalism,  Special  Eng- 
lish, Elementary  Art.  Mind  and  Memory 
Training,  Mechanical  Drawing,  Architectural 
Drawing,  Electrical  Course,  Engineering 
(Stationary,  Traction,  Marine,  Gasoline,  Loco- 
motive, Automobile),  Civil  Service,  Matriculation, 
Teachers'  Examinations ;  single  subjects.  Ask 
for  what  you  need. 

Canadian  Correspondence 
College,  Limited 

Dept.  G.  Toronto,  Canada. 


BISHOP  BETHUNE 
COLLEGE 


Osh 


awa, 


Ontario 


Vis ito r :    Th e  Lord  Bishop  of  To ro n to 

A  Residential  School  for  Girls 

Young  Children  also  r«ceiv«d 

Preparation  for  the  Univer- 

-*-  sity,  Art  Department,  includ- 
ing- drawing-,  painting,  wood 
carving  and  art  needlework.  Tor- 
onto Conservatory  Degree  of 
A.T.C.M.  may  be  taken  at  the 
School.  Fine  healthful  situation. 
Tennis,  basketball,  skating,  snow- 
shoeing  and  other  outdoor  games. 

For  terms    and  particulars    apply 
to  the  Sister-i n-charge ,  or  to  the 

Sisters  of  St.  John  the  Divine 

Major  St. 
TORONTO 
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account  professor  of  mathematics  at   McGill   Normal  School   in   1857 
where  he  became  principal  in  1883. 

There  will  be  great  regret  among  former  students  of  both  Dr.  Robins 
and  his  daughter,  Miss  L.  B.  Robins,  when  her  retirement  breaks  the 
long  influence  of  her  family  in  educational  affairs  in  Quebec-.  Both  were 
strict  disciplinarians,  conscientious  to  an  extreme  degree,  broad-minded 
and  loyal  to  thejr  duty,  their  profession,  and  their  superiors.  No  one 
could  hope  to  have  a  more  hardworking,  faithful  and  loyal  colleague. 

At  the  recent  examination  held  by  the  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion for  Inspector's  Certificates,  Principal  Claude  A.  Adams,  B.A.,  of 
Granby  High  School  and  Principal  C.  McBurney  of  Lachute  Academy 
were  successful  in  obtaining  a  First  Class  Inspector's  Certificate. 

Mr.  William  J.  Edwards,  B.A.,  was  appointed  to  the  staff  of  Mac- 
donald  Academy. 

The  question  of  textbooks  and  their  unreasonable  cost  has  stirred  the 
Pro\  ince  of  Quebec  as  no  other  public  question  for  some  years.  As  a 
result  of  complaints  from  every  part  of  the  province,  from  teachers, 
parents,,  and  the  general  public,  the  Protestant  Committee  appointed  a 
small  subcommittee  to  enquire  into  the  whole  matter  of  price  and  dis- 
tribution of  school  textbooks.  The  Honorable  Sydney  Fisher  is  convener 
and  already  steps  have  been  taken  to  remedy  some  of  the  abuses  about 
which  complaints  have  been  received. 

The  following  teachers  have  now  received  appointments:  Miss  Annie 
Florance  Arum,  Township  of  Lowe,  Wright  Co.,  P.Q.;  Miss  Muriel 
Florence  Black,  Dunham  Model  School;  Miss  Greta  Eliz.  Blois,  Duke  of 
Connaught  School,  Montreal;  Miss  Gladys  K.  Buzzell,  Montreal;  Miss 
Isabella  Caldwell,  No.  1  School,  Port  Daniel  West;  Miss  Edith  Maud 
Cromwell,  Three  Rivers,  Que.;  Miss  Eliza  Cross,  Duke  of  Connaught 
School,  Montreal;  Miss  Flora  Aleta  Donovan,  L'Original,  Ont.;  Miss 
Lillian  I.  Duncan,  Shawville  Academy;  Miss  Katherine  C.  Graham, 
Glen  Lloyd,  Que.;  Miss  Mildred  S.  Greene,  Rosemount  School,  Montreal; 
Miss  Violet  Mildred  Grimes,  South  Hull,  Que.;  Miss  Rita  M.  Henderson, 
New  Richmond,  Que.;  Miss  Hazel  G.  LeGallais,  Lachine,  Que.;  Miss 
Bertha  E.  Macdonald,  Galson,  Que.;  Miss  Catherine  McGibbon,  Lachute 
Mills,  Que.;  Miss  Mary  Mildred  Mackenzie,  "Brills"  Consolidated 
School;  Miss  Ida  May  Mackinnon,  Magog  High  School;  Miss  Alberta 
M.  Manson,  Rural  School  No.  8,  Stanstead  Co.;  Miss  Alice  Rowena 
Moore,  Montreal;  Miss  M.  Marguerite  Reilly,  South  Hull,  Que.;  Miss 
Ina  T.  Robson,  William  Lunn  School,  Montreal;  Miss  Lillian  M.  Rothera, 
Leeds  Village,  Que.;  Miss  Jean  Agnes  Smith,  Strathearn  School,  Mon- 
treal; Miss  Ethel  Gertrude  Walker,  St.  Laurent,  Que.;  Miss  Doris 
Edith  Wright,  Duke  of  Connaught  School;    Miss   Rachel  Tenny,  Peace 
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NEW  YEAR'S  STATIONERY 


Start  the  New  Year  with  Ryrie 
Stationery.  You'll  need  it  first  thing 
for  belated  gift  acknowledgments. 

We  have  a  special  box  at  $1.00  con- 
taining- 100  sheets  and  100  envelopes, 
which  is  particularly  suitable  tor  a 
teacher's  use.  It  can  be  suitably 
embossed  with  any  initial  tor  50c. 
additional. 

We  would  be  very  glad  to  send  a 
sample  of  this  on  request,  with  or 
without  embossing. 


RYRIE  BROS.  LIMITED 

134-138  Yonge  St.,  TORONTO 


^«IBBWM 


^^K^'-i^wK^ 


pMSaas 


Draper's  Schoofhouse 
Window  Shade 

Operates   without  a   roller.      Shade  cloth  cotton 
duck,  without  filling — will   not  check   nor  crack 

Guaranteed  for  8  years. 
Let  us  send  you  samples  of  cloth  and   estimate 
on  your  new  or  old  huilding-s. 

Luther  0.  Draper  Shade  Co. 

SPICELAND,   INDIANA,  U.S.A. 
Dent.  G. 


When  writing  to  an 
Advertiser,  will  you 
please  remember  to 
tell  him  you  saw 
h  i  s   advertisement 

in 
"THE  SCHOOL" 


Department  of  Education. 

PROVINCE  OF  ALBERTA. 

Teachers  who  contemplate  seeking 
positions  in  Alberta  are  advised  and 
invited  to  communicate  with  the 
Department  of  Education,  Edmonton, 
with  respect  to  recognition  of  standing-, 
and  also  to  vacancies. 

The  Department  has  organized  a 
branch  which  gives  exclusive  attention 
to  correspondence  with  teachers  desir- 
ing positions  and  school  boards  requir- 
ing the  services  of  teachers.  By  this 
means  teachers  who  have  had  their 
standing  recognized  by  the  Alberta 
Department  of  Education  will  be 
advised,  free  of  charge,  regarding 
available  positions. 

Address  all  communications  to 

The  Deputy  Minister, 
Department  of  Education, 
Edmonton,  Alberta. 
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Centennial  School,  Montreal;  Miss  Eleanor  B.  Stanley,  Granby,  Que.; 
Miss  Alma  E.  Booth,  School  No.  1,  Fenwick,  Que.;  Miss  Rita  L.  Cooke, 
Rural  School,  Bonaventure  Co.;  Miss  Maud  Hope,  No.  3  Municipality 
of  Chatham;  Miss  Celia  Maud  Lindsay,  Gaspe,  Que.;  Miss  Inez  Irene 
Norton,  Magog,  Que.;  Miss  M.  Marjorie  Ross,  School  No.  1  Hope  Town, 
Que  ;  Miss  Eva.  Eliz.  Taylor,  Ste.  Agathe  Model  School;  Miss  Marion 
L.  Clark,  substitute  work  until  January. 

SASKATCHEWAN. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Keith,  Inspector  of  Schools  for  the  Duck  Lake  district, 
has- enlisted  for  active  service  and  is  now  in  training  at  Montreal,  Que. 

Dr.  James  L.  Hughes  of  Toronto,  addressed  the  Canadian  Club, 
Regina,  on  Wednesday,  December  8,  on  the  subject  of  "How  to  Make 
Canada  Efficient." 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Saskatchewan  Educational  Association 
will  be  held  at  Prince  Albert  on  April  25,  26  and  27  next.  The  President 
is  Joseph  A.  Snell,  Principal  of  the  Normal  School,  Saskatoon,  and  the 
Secretary,  Chas.  Nivins,  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  Regina. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Agricultural  Instruction  Committee  for  the 
Province  of  Saskatchewan  on  Thursday,  December  2,  the  following 
teachers  were  recommended  to  receive  diplomas  in  recognition  of  their 
having  attended  two  sessions  of  the  Summer  School  for  teachers  held  at 
the  University  of  Saskatchewan:  Alex.  M.  Brown,  Ida  M.  Graham, 
Oswald  Emil  Granum,  Alice  Louisa  Monk,  Ernest  Pike,  and  Lawrence 
Abel  Rath  well. 

From  present  indications  it  would  appear  that  there  will  be  an 
adequate  supply  of  qualified  teachers  to  meet  the  demand  in  1916.  All 
teachers  holding  Third  Class  or  Provisional  certificates  which  expire  in 
December  will  be  required  to  improve  their  standing.  With  this  in 
view,  arrangements  are  being  made  to  hold  First  and  Second  Class 
sessions  of  the  Normal  School  at  Regina  and  Saskatoon,  beginning  on 
January  3rd.  Third  Class  sessions  will  open  on  the  same  date  at  the 
following  points,  namely,  Regina,  Saskatoon,  Yorkton,  Estevan,  Moos- 
omin,  Prince  Albert,  Weyburn,  Swift  Current  and  Wilkie.  The  Third 
Class  sessions  will  close  on  March  9th,  while  the  First  and  Second  Class 
sessions  will  continue  until  the  last  week  in  April.  It  is  estimated  that 
nearly  seven  hundred  teachers  will  attend  these  sessions.  These,  with 
the  five  hundred  and  twenty-five  students  who  are  now  in  attendance 
at  the  Normal  Schools  at  Regina  and  Saskatoon,  and  who  will  be  ready 
to  take  charge  of  schools  on  January  1st,  will  provide  over  twelve  hundred 
new  teachers,  and  it  is  confidently  expected  that  there  will  be  no  necessity 
for  issuing  Provisional  certificates  during  the  year  1916. 
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RESOLVED  that  I  will  commence  1916  with  adequate 
insurance  for  the  protection  of  my  dependents  and  com- 
fort of  my  mature  years. 

AND  IT  IS  HEREBY  FURTHER  RESOLVED 
that  I  will  place  my  insurance  with  the  Company  that 
gives  Total  Abstainers  a  separate  classification  and  special 
plans  and  rates. 

Life  Insurance  prolongs  life  by  relieving  it  of  anxiety. 

A  post  card  with  your  name,  age  and  address  will 
bring  you  full  particulars. 

The  Manufacturers  Life 

Insurance  Company 

Head  Office  Toronto 

King  and  Yonge  Streets 


fjfcmtositji  ai  jj^onmta  39 


rm 


Toronto 


whj     Solicits  the  orders  of  Student  Societies  for 


PRINTING 


Invitations,   Tickets 

Programmes,    At-Home 

Cards,  etc. 


BINDING 

IN    ALL 

ITS 

BRANCHES 


R.  J.  HAMILTON,  B.A. 


Manager 
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Boards  of  trustees  desiring  teachers  would  do  well  to  communicate 
with  the  Principal  of  the  Normal  School  at  Regina  or  at  Saskatoon. 


NOVA    SCOTIA 

Inspector  Robinson  held  a  very  successful  Teachers'  Institute  at 
Hantsport,  November  18th  and  19th.  An  interesting  feature  was  the 
holding  of  a  School  Fair  in  connection  with  it.  Fifteen  schools  exhibited 
their  products.  This  was  the  first  opportunity  some  of  the  younger 
teachers  had  had  of  seeing  a  School  Fair. 

School  Fairs  have  extended  from  70  schools  in  1914  to  150  in  1915. 
Home  gardens  by  school  children  increased  from  700  to  1,900  in  the  past 
year. 

A  strenuous  Compulsory  Attendance  Law  has  gone  into  force  in  the 
cities  and  towns  of  Nova  Scotia.  In  the  rural  districts,  the  law  is  still 
lax  in  this  particular. 

Three  of  the  young  men  who  began  the  year's  work  in  the  Normal 

College,  Truro,  have  since  enlisted      

for  overseas  service. 


NEW    BRUNSWICK. 

Lieut. -Col.  G.  W.  Mersereau, 
M.A.,  Inspector  of  Schools  for 
District  No.  1,  has  been  author- 
ised by  the  Militia  Department  to 
recruit  and  command  the  132nd 
Battalion  for  overseas  service.  P. 
G.  McFarlane,  M.A.,  Principal  of 
the  High  School  at  St.  Stephen, 
will  fill  the  temporary  vacancy 
caused  by  Inspector  Mersereau's 
absence. 

The  Rhodes  Scholarship  from 
the  University  of  New  Brunswick 
has  been  awarded  to  Murray  M. 
M.  Baird,  a  fourth  year  student 
at  the  University.  Mr.  Baird  has 
had  a  brilliant  college  course, 
having  won  the  William  Crocket 
Scholarship  for  highest  standing  in 
Latin  and  Greek  in  his  freshman 
year,  and  the  L.  A.  Wilmot  Scholar- 
ship, and  the  Douglas  Gold  Medal 
in  his  sophomore  year. 
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"  Recti  cultus  pectora  roborant" 

Editorial  Notes 

The  Honour  Roll. — The  Honour  Roll  of  the  January  issue  of  The 
School  was  out  of  date  before  it  left  the  press.  Things  did  not  go  well 
with  the  Allies  in  the  last  months  of  1915  and  the  Motherland,  face  to 
face  with  the  possibility  of  failure,  took  firm  grip  upon  herself  and  pro- 
ceeded to  organize  for  victory.  Canada  followed  her.  In  November 
she  raised  a  war  loan  of  one  hundred  million  dollars.  Before  the  year's 
end  she  practically  completed  the  enlistment  of  her  authorised  army 
of  250,000.  Early  in  January  the  Premier  called  for  an  additional 
quarter  of  a  million  men.  Then  the  rush  to  the  colours  began  in  earnest. 
In  that  rush  teachers  were  not  last.  Before  the  middle  of  January  83 
instructors  from  one  Ontario  University  alone  had  enlisted  for  Overseas 
service  and  22  teachers  from  the  Public  School  Staff  of  the  City  of 
Toronto!  Training  Schools  everywhere  were  summoned  hurriedly  to 
provide  teachers  for  posts  vacated  by  men  who  had  signed  for  service 
in  the  field.  The  movement  became  Dominion-wide.  It  now  promises 
to  sweep  the  country  clean  of  men  teachers  who  are  competent  to  serve. 

The  School  gives  below  its  second  Honour  Roll  with  the  conviction 
that  before  it  reaches  its  readers  it  also  will  be  long  out  of  date. 

Alberta: — Reginald  Agagail;  Ernest  S.  Ames  with  the  63rd  bat- 
talion; Harold  Appleton,  B.A.,  with  London  P.O.  Rifles;  H.  M.  Ayer; 
H.  E.  Balfour  with  the  51st  battalion;  Lieut.  Jas.  B.  Beddome  with  13th 
C.M.R. ;  Sergeant  Chas.  Bedford  with  the  5th  battalion;  A.  R.  C.  Berry; 
Robt.  W.  Bradley  with  the  66th  battalion;  A.  V.  Cameron;  A.  H.  Clegg; 
L.  C.  Coffee;  W.  Costello;  John  C.  Cunningham,  M.A.;  F.  Bailie  Cryder- 
man;  Gordon  Fay  Davies;  Stanley  Davies;  J.  V.  J.  Davies,  gunner  with 
the  39th  battery;  Lieut.  E.  Drader  with  the  51st  battalion;  Wm.  E. 
Edginton;  Wm.  Evans  with  the  31st  battalion;  Samuel  King  Fitzpatrick 
with  the  5th  Universities;  Capt.  C.  K.  Flint  with  the  56th  battalion; 
Lieut.  Wm.  Frame,  with  113th  battalion;  Wm.  Jno.  Gillespie  with  the 
5th  battalion;  Lieut.  C.  E.  Goddard;  J.  W.  Grant;  Alex  F.  Huff  with 
the  5th  Universities;  Jno.  M.  Hughes;  Wm.  Hughes  with  the  Postal 
Service  in  France;  Wm.  Jones,  B.A. ;  Hector  Kennedy;  Major  J.    A. 
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Macgregor,  B.A.,  Inspector  of  Schools,  Tofield;  Hugh  A.  McKay; 
Lieut.  Locksley  McKnight  with  the  56th  battalion;  Stanley  McNally; 
Ed.  Meeres,  gunner  with  the  39th  battery;  Lance-Corporal  Geo.  Merse- 
reau  with  the  5th  Regt.,  died  of  wounds  in  General  Hospital  No.  16, 
France;  Private  Fred  G.  Miller  with  No.  3,  Can.  Gen.  Hospital;  Chas. 
E.  Mills,  discharged  on  account  of  illness;  David  Mitchell;  A.  R.  Morgan, 
signaller,  20th  battery;  Lieut.  Grant  Mowat,  Hardisty;  George  Newbury 
with  an  English  regiment;  W.  H.  Muldrew,  with  the  89th  battalion; 
D.  F.  O'Sullivan,  Lakefield,  reservist  of  the  Irish  Foot  Guards  of  London; 
John  O'Connor;  Alfred  Pharoah,  with  the  61st  battalion;  Lemuel  Ryley; 
C.  Vernon  Sampson,  with  the  5th  battalion;  Herbert  Shaw;  John  Shaw; 
R.  M.  Sherk,  Private,  3rd  C.M.R.;  C.  E.  Sherlock,  gunner,  39th  battery; 
H.  N.  Simpson,  Daysland;  Private  Wilfred  A.  Sims,  with  the  51st 
battalion;  Private  Lyle  Sims,  with  the  51st  battalion;  Private  F.  L. 
Sisley,  with  the  63rd  battalion;  Chas.  A.  Smith;  T.  Arnold  Spoor;  S. 
Sugden;  Percy  V.  Scott  Sutton;  Lieut.  S.  W.  Thurber  with  the  113th 
Kilties;  H.  J.  Towerton;  E.  J.  Van  Petten,  with  the  138th  battalion; 
Lieut.  L.  B.  Yule  with  the  56th  battalion. 

Manitoba: — R.  C.  Clench,  principal  at  Ninette  with  the  79th; 
Private  Wilfred  Fidler,  Balmoral,  with  the  1st  contingent;  Private 
Jacob  Norquay, Cloverdale,  with  the  90th  battalion;  Lieut.  Frederick  C. 
Saunderson,  Principal  of  Molson  School,  with  the  Royal  Irish  Rifles. 

New  Brunswick: — J.  Roy  Bell;  John  E.  Babbitt ;  Clarence  W.  Burn- 
den;  W.  H.  Carson;  D.  W.  Clarkson;  Bertram  A.  Campbell;  George  W. 
Chapman;  D.  A.  Colpitts;  A.  D.  Carter,  Lieut,  with  26th  battalion; 
Lieut.  Norman  D.  Cass  with  the  siege  battery;  Lloyd  L.  Dawson ;  Chester 
M.  Eagles;  Claude  H.  Estabrooks;  Lieut.  John  R.  Gale  with  the  64th 
battalion;  Milton  Gregg;  Penna  D.  Gregg;  C.  Leo  Graves;  A.  Donald 
Graham;  W.  T.  Ganong;  W.  Allen  Good;  John  S.  Henry;  A.  R.  Hallett; 
Lieut.  J.  C.  Hanson  with  104th  battalion;  Alfred  S.  Hunter;  William 
Hunter;  M.  Hughson;  W.  Gordon  Jones;  Roy  Jonah;  W.  J.  Lawson; 
Stanley  B.  Murray;  N.  Cameron  McFarlane;  Fred  M.  McDonald; 
Harold  H.  McKiel;  Wesley  McNamara;  J.  A.  McLean;  Charles  H. 
McDonald;  R.  J.  McKenzie;  B.  F.  McNaughton;  Rolf.  K.  Nevers;  Fred 
Ross;  Lieut.  Rufus  Steeves,  prisoner  in  Germany;  E.  Earl  Smith;  Roy 
W.  Stevens;  Guy  R.  Turner;  Everett  L.  WTasson;  Kenneth  O.  Woods. 

Ontario: — P.  L.  Barber,  Essex  St.  School,  Toronto;  W.  J.  Doherty, 
Givens  Street  School, Toronto;  O.  H.  Elliott,  Pape  Ave.  School,  Toronto; 
Fred  W.  Elliott,  Bolton  Ave.  School,  Toronto;  W.  P.  Grieve,  Perth  Ave. 
School,  Toronto;  A.  P.  Haig,  Regal  Road  School,  Toronto;  Lloyd  Hughes 
of  Princeton,  with  the  71st  battalion;  Lloyd  Johnston,  Grace  St.  School, 
Toronto;    C.  G.   Kilty,   Frankland  School,  Toronto;  W^.  F.  Kirk,  Jesse 
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Ketchum  School,  Toronto;  G.  B.  McQuarrie,  Oakwood  School,  Toronto; 
T.  A.  MacDonald,  Dufferin  St.  School,  Toronto;  Captain  M.  H.  Park, 
King  George  School,  Peterborough;  G.  E.  Macklin,  Dewson  St.  School, 
Toronto;  A.  M.  Ross,  Norway  St.  School,  Toronto;  Wm.  H.  Rattle, 
McCaul  School,  Toronto;  F.  M.  Scott,  Queen  Alexandra  School,  Toronto; 
W.  F.  Scott,  Earl  Grey  School,  Toronto;  Walter  Scott,  Model  School, 
Cornwall;  J.  C.  Stothers,  Ryerson  School,  Toronto;  Major  F.  Tanton, 
manual  training  and  cadet  instructor,  Ingersoll,  with  the  135th battalion; 
Lieut.  G.  W.  Wheable,  Cheslea  Avenue  School,  London,  with  the  142nd 
battalion;  R.  H.  A.  West  of  Shirley  Street  School,  Toronto;  Harold 
Warren,  Hespeler,  with  the  R.C.H.A. 

Saskatchewan: — Leslie  H.  Miller,  Stoughton. 

News  from  Home — Has  your  school  joined  the  News  from  Home 
movement?  It  is  not  difficult  to  make  a  budget  of  news  from  home — 
six  or  more  sheets  of  strong  manilla  paper  about  11  inches  wide  when 
folded,  and  15  inches  long,  fastened  together  through  the  centre  by 
strong  cord.  It  is  easy  to  fill  a  budget  with  clippings  from  local  news- 
papers. It  costs  but  a  trifle  to  send  one  overseas  to  the  men — your  local 
men — in  active  service  or  in  the  hospital.  If  your  pupils  knew  how 
eagerly  the  men  read  it  not  one  of  them  would  let  a  week  pass  without 
sending  a  budget  to  the  front.  Do  you  wish  to  teach  a  very  practical 
lesson  in  patriotism?  Set  your  pupils  to  work  at  budgets  of  "News  from 
Home"!    Thus  'they  do  their  bit  for  the  men  behind  the  guns'. 

The  Navy. — Great  ministers  of  state  have  borne  eloquent  testimony 
to  the  work  of  the  British  navy  in  the  big  affairs  of  to-day.  A  former 
student  in  a  Canadian  training  school  for  teachers  offers  his  unconscious 
but  none  the  less  effective  testimony  to  that  work  in  the  smaller  affairs 
of  to-day.  His  battalion  approaches  England  in  the  good  ship  C.  while 
the  Lusitania  horror  still  hangs  like  a  pall  over  the  sea-borne  commerce 
of  Great  Britain,  and  he  writes  to  his  Canadian  home  as  follows:  "  ...  a 
quiet  foggy  day  and  we  are  obviously  near  land.  Suppressed  excitement 
everywhere.  Hurray!  Two  destroyers!  I  was  standing  upon  the 
forward  deck  with  C.  and  B.  and  while  remarking  on  green  patches  I 
had  seen  on  the  water  I  looked  at  a  thick  patch  of  fog  and  let  a  whoop 
out  of  me  when  two  destroyers  took  shape  in  it.  Just  as  I  pointed  them 
out  the  lookout  signalled  to  the  bridge.  In  an  instant  everything  was 
hustling,  the  signallers  working  overtime.  Some  of  the  men  on  the  aft 
deck  thought  they  were  submarines  and  ran  for  their  life  belts.  Soon, 
however,  every  man  wore  the  same  grin  of  relief,  pleasure,  and  pride 
mixed  in  varying  proportions.    The  terms  'good',  'old'  were  applied  to 
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everything,  boats,  guns,  sailors,  flags.  Downstairs  one  bunk  room  struck 
up  'God  save  the  King', — a  new  way  of  giving  thanks.  For  the  next 
two  hours  not  a  man  sat  down  at  the  piano  who  did  not  play,  consciously 
or  unconsciously,  a  part  of  Rule  Britannia.  We  now  feel  as  safe  as  the 
Bank  of  England  and  everyone  is  getting  ready  to  land.  The  Linnet  is 
accompanying  us  and  the  Lapwing  has  disappeared  somewhere.  I  have 
blown  in  five  films  on  the  two  of  them  and  they  sure  look  good  to  us  .  .  ." 

The  Revised  Regulations  for  Public  and  Separate  Schools, 
1915. — The  January  issue  of  The  School  called  attention  to  the  changes 
in  the  Regulations  with  regard  to  the  Junior  High  School  Entrance 
examination.  While  these  changes  were  not  numerous  and  not  drastic 
they  were  significant  enough  to  illustrate  the  unceasing  movement  of  a 
centralized  authority  towards  precision  and  accuracy  in  administration. 
Very  similar  are  the  recent  changes  with  regard  to  the  Senior  High 
School  Entrance  examination. 

The  new  Regulations  with  regard  to  this  examination  begin  with  a 
note  which  defines  very  carefully  the  relation  of  the  Senior  High  School 
Entrance  to  the  Model  School  Entrance  and  Lower  School  examinations. 
This  note  was  badly  needed  in  this  place  and  should  be  read  and  ex- 
pounded to  every  candidate  for  a  Senior  High  School  Entrance  certificate. 

In  principle  a  bonus  subject  may  be  a  bad  thing.  It  may  tend  to 
lower  examination  standards  and  the  examination  ideal.  Only  persistent 
neglect  of  an  old  subject  or  persistent  indifference  towards  a  new  one 
justifies  the  risk  involved  in  a  bonus  subject.  This  explains  the  appear- 
ance, some  years  ago,  of  manual  training,  household  science,  and  agri- 
culture and  horticulture  as  bonus  subjects.  It  explains  the  appearance 
now  of  bookkeeping  and  writing  among  those  bonus  subjects.  To 
minimize  the  danger  in  this  growing  list  of  bonus  subjects,  the  maximum 
value  of  any  bonus  subject  is  set  at  fifty.  And  the  time  is  probably  not 
far  distant  when  the  Department  of  Education  will  declare  that  all 
subjects  must  stand  upon  their  own  feet- — and  bonuses  will  disappear! 

Ontario  has  reason  to  be  proud  of  its  success  in  improving  the  teach- 
ing of  elementary  science  and  English  literature.  Perhaps  no  regula- 
tions have  been  so  effective  in  this  regard  as  those  which  have  made 
practical  work  in  elementary  science  and  the  reading  of  at  least  four 
additional  works  in  English  literature  conditions  of  admission  to  the 
examinations.  Encouraged  by  the  improvement  in  equipment  and 
professional  skill,  the  Department  now  makes  a  year's  work  in  art 
another  condition  of  admission.  The  Regulation  as  to  the  four  additional 
works  in  English  literature  was  very  effective,  and  yet  not  so  effective 
as  it  might  be.     It  has  been  subject  to  a  great  variety  of  interpretations 
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by  both  teachers  and  pupils.  To  restrain  this  license  in  interpretation 
the  new  Regulation  requires  that  in  the  Senior  High  School  Entrance, 
as  already  in  the  Lower  School,  examination  the  additional  works  be 
read  carefully  and  that  they  be  suitable.  In  quite  a  different  spirit  and 
to  meet  the  wishes  of  teachers  who  were  cramped  by  the  mathematical 
rigidity  of  the  old  prescription,  i.e.,  'four  additional  works,  two  prose 
and  two  poetry'  the  new  prescription  reads,  "four  additional  works, 
part  prose  and  part  poetry". 

Three  other  changes  are  not  without  significance  although  they 
affect  no  important  details.  It  is  made  clear  that  the  results  of  the 
examinations  will  be  settled  by  educational  experts.  Those  results  are 
"to  be  reported  to  the  Minister  by  a  Provincial  Board  of  Examiners  ap- 
pointed by  him".  It  is  also  made  quite  clear  that  none  but  an  expert 
shall  conduct  the  oral  examination  in  reading.  That  examiner  "shall 
hold  at  least  a  Permanent  Second  Class  certificate".  And,  lest  writing 
should  become  a  lost  art  in  the  educational  world  above  Form  IV  of 
the  Public  Schools,  it  is  declared  that  the  bookkeeping  paper  shall 
henceforth  include  writing  and  "contain  one  or  more  questions  testing 
the  candidates'  skill  in  penmanship". 

Mr.  William  Houston. — -The  selection  of  a  chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Education  of  Toronto  is  an  important  event.  That  Board  is  the  most 
influential  local  educational  authority  in  Ontario,  if  not  in  Canada. 
In  1913  it  expended  three  million  dollars  on  its  schools  or  more  than 
one-fifth  of  the  amount  expended  on  schools  by  the  whole  Province. 
In  the  same  year  the  Board  enrolled  in  its  schools  about  one-seventh  of 
the  Public  School  students  and  more  than  one-seventh  of  the  High 
School  students  of  the  Province.  At  the  same  time  it  directed  the 
activities  of  probably  one-seventh  of  the  teachers  of  the  Province. 

The  Board  has  elected  Mr.  William  Houston  as  its  presiding  officer 
for  the  year  1916.  Mr.  Houston  has  ripe-scholarship.  Old  graduates  of 
the  University  of  Toronto  still  speak  with  admiration  of  the  fellow- 
student  who  in  their  under-graduate  days  took  all  fields  of  learning  for 
his  own  and  was  a  leader  in  them  all.  He  has  had  a  varied  experience  as 
teacher,  librarian,  director  of  Teachers'  Institutes,  inspector,  journalist, 
and  author.  As  member  of  the  Senate  of  the  University  of  Toronto  and 
as  member  of  the  Board  of  Education,  Toronto,  he  has  always  kept  in 
touch  with  schools  and  their  problems.  Indeed  when  the  Ontario  his- 
torian tells  the  story  of  higher  education  for  women  or  of  the  'source' 
method  in  the  study  or  teaching  of  history,  or  the  story  of  English  literature 
in  the  schools  or  of  geography  as  a  form  of  nature  study,  he  will  give  large 
space  to  the  work  of  William  Houston.    Back  of  Mr.  Houston's  scholar- 
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ship  and  experience  stand  his  intellectual  honesty  and  his  altruism.  He 
fights  in  the  open  for  the  things  he  believes  and  loves.  And  he  fights  for 
the  schools  with  an  eye  single  to  their  progress.  As  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Education  he  will  have  no  politics  or  church  or  club  other  than 
the  schools  themselves. 

Captain  G.  N.  Bramfitt. — The  staff  of  The  University  Schools  is 
doing  its  '  bit '  in  the  war.  Captain  G.  A.  Cline  left  for  the  front  with 
the  first  contingent.  Lieutenant  H.  G.  Manning  was  attached  to  a 
Northamptonshire  regiment  in  June  1915.  Captain  G.  N.  Bramfitt  was 
relieved  of  his  duties  in  September  last  in  order  that  he  might  act  as 
instructor  in  the  School  of  Instruction  of  No.  2  Division.  He  had 
volunteered  for  overseas  service  and  had  an  opportunity  to  go  to  the 
front  as  major;  but  the  military  authorities  valued  his  services  as 
instructor  so  highly  that  they  refused  to  release  him.  To  those  wrho 
as  fellow-students  have  noted  Captain  Bramfitt's  industry  in  pursuing 
summer  courses  for  various  military  certificates  and  to  those  who  as 
students  of  the  Faculty  of  Education,  Toronto,  have  caught  some  of 
his  enthusiasm  for  physical  and  military  training,  this  promotion  comes 
as  a  well-deserved  honour.  Officers  trained  by  Captain  Bramfitt  will  be 
well-trained. 


Book  Reviews 

The  Teachers'  Manual  in  Phonics,  Jean  A.  Weir.  Paper,  24  pages.  35  cents.  Mc- 
Clelland, Goodchild  &  Stewart,  Toronto.  This  little  book  is  especially  planned  for  the 
teaching  of  phonics  as  a  separate  class  from  reading.  F.  E.  c. 

As  Others  See  Us,  being  the  diary  of  a  Canadian  debutante.  By  "Goosequill". 
The  Macmillan  Company  of  Canada,  Toronto.  Price  $1.25.  This  book,  written 
before  the  war,  gives  in  a  very  interesting  manner  a  picture  of  Canadian  "Society" 
Whatever  the  reader  may  think  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  author's  delineations  of  the 
devotees  of  fashion  and  of  politics,  he  will  almost  certainly  find  the  portrayal  of  most 
of  the  characters  realistic  and  often  amusing.  "The  purpose  of  the  story  is  to  form 
some  impression  of  salient  facts  and  tendencies  in  Canadian  life,  and  to  show  its  strength, 
and  through  its  strength,  its  weakness."     It  is  a  very  enjoyable  book. 

Pioneer  Life  Among  the  Loyalists  in  Upper  Canada,  by  W.  S.  Herrington,  K.C.  The 
Macmillan  Co.  of  Canada,  Toronto.  Price  60  cents.  107  pages;  illustrated.  In  one 
of  our  history  texts,  now  out  of  use,  there  was  a  paragraph  descriptive  of  the  home  life 
of  the  founders  of  Upper  Canada  Most  boys  thought  that  that  was  the  only  paragraph 
worth  reading  in  the  whole  book.  And  they  were  about  right.  Here  is  an  entire  volume 
the  subject-matter  of  which  is  the  same  as  that  of  that  favourite  paragraph!  Boys  of 
from  12  to  18  will  read  it  with  avidity.  The  reader  feels  that  he  is  living  among  the 
pioneers — the  simple,  everyday  life  is  well  described.  By  all  means  include  this  book 
in  your  next  purchase  for  the  school  library. 


Studies  in  Literature 

O.  J.  STEVENSON,  M.A.,  D.  Paed. 
Normal   School,   Toronto. 

[Note: — The  following-  are  intended  merely  as  appreciations  of  certain  well-known 
poems,  and  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  indicate  methods  of  teaching.  From  time  to 
time,  studies  of  poems  from  the  Readers  or  from  the  prescribed  literature  will  be 
included.] 

WESTMINSTER  BRIDGE. 

Earth  has  not  anything  to  show  more  fair; 

Dull  would  he  be  of  soul  who  could  pass  by 

A  sight  so  touching  in  its  majesty: 

This  City  now  doth,  like  a  garment,  wear 

The  beauty  of  the  morning;  silent,  bare, 

Ships,  towers,  domes,  theatres,  and  temples  lie 

Open  unto  the  fields,  and  to  the  sky; 

All  bright  and  glittering  in  the  smokeless  air. 

Never  did  sun  more  beautifully  steep 

In  his  first  splendour,  valley,  rock,  or  hill; 

Ne'er  saw  I,  never  felt,  a  calm  so  deep! 

The  river  glideth  at  his  own  sweet  will: 

Dear  God!  the  very  houses  seem  asleep 

And  all  that  mighty  heart  is  lying  still! 

William  Wordsworth. 

On  July  31,  1802,  Wordsworth  and  his  sister  Dorothy  set  out  from 
London  for  Calais,  France.  From  Dorothy's  Journal  we  learn  that  they 
took  the  coach  between  five  and  six  in  the  morning  and  passed  over 
Westminster  Bridge. 

"A  beautiful  morning,"  she  writes.  'The  city,  St.  Paul's  with  the 
river,  a  multitude  of  little  boats,  made  a  beautiful  sight  as  we  crossed 
Westminster  Bridge;  the  houses,  not  overhung  by  their  clouds  of  smoke, 
were  strung  out  endlessly;  yet  the  sun  shone  so  brightly,  with  such 
a  pure  light,  that  there  was  something  like  the  purity  of  one  of  Nature's 
own  grand  spectacles."  Wordsworth  himself  was  so  affected  by  the 
scene  that  he  wrote  this  sonnet  on  the  coach  as  they  travelled  towards 
Dover. 

But  though  the  title  of  the  sonnet  is  Westminster  Bridge,  the  bridge 
itself  is  not  the  theme  of  the  poem.  It  is  only  because  it  is  from  the 
bridge  that  the  scene  he  describes  is  viewed  that  he  gives  the  poem  this 
title. 

And  what  a  scene!  Houses  of  Parliament,  West  minster  Abbey, 
Whitehall,  St.   Paul's,  in   the  distance  the  Tower,   theatres  along  the 
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embankment,  shipping  in  the  river  below,  and  the  great  city  itself 
stretching  out  for  leagues  on  every  side, — a  "  mighty  heart,"  Wordsworth 
calls  it  as  he  thinks  of  its  pulsing  movement,  its  throbbing  life,  its  hopes, 
fears,  passions,  sorrows,  and  joys! 

But  it  is  not  the  buildings,  the  river,  the  towers,  or  anything  else 
in  the  scene  itself  that  appeals  to  Wordsworth.  He  was,  as  he  himself 
says: 

"A  lover  of  the  meadows  and  the  woods, 
And  mountains;  and  of  all  that  we  behold 
From  this  green  earth;  of  all  the  mighty  world 
Of  eye,  and  ear, — both  what  they  half  create, 
And  what  perceive;" 

And  the  city  itself,  as  a  city,  made  no  appeal  to  him.  It  was  because 
on  this  early  mid-summer  morning,  before  the  city  had  wakened  into 
life,  it  stretched  before  him,  calm  and  peaceful,  covered  with  the  light 
of  the  morning  as  with  a  beautiful  garment;  it  was  because  "the  very 
houses  seemed  asleep",  because  the  river  glided  on  unvexed  by  the 
current  of  traffic,  and  the  city  itself  seemed  one  with  the  open  fields  and 
the  sky, — it  was  because  the  works  of  man  were  clothed  with  the  love- 
liness of  Nature  that  his  feelings  were  touched  by  the  beauty  of  the  scene. 
And  instinctively  he  turns  in  thought  to  compare  the  scene  before  him 
with  the  silent  grandeur  of  valley,  rock  and  hill,  among  the  mountain 
scenes  that  he  knew  and  loved  so  well.  To  add  to  his  emotion  there  is  the 
feeling,  too,  that  beneath  this  outward  beauty  there  is  sleeping  a  tumult 
of  passions, — a  "mighty  heart"  that  will  a  few  hours  later  be  beating 
in  the  rush  and  roar  of  a  great  city's  life.  But  his  emotion  is  not  called 
forth  by  bridge,  river,  or  city,  or  the  thought  of  its  busy  life,  but  by  the 
peace  and  calm  of  an  early  morning  scene  which  can  transform  even  the 
ugliness  of  a  great  city  into  a  panorama  of  beauty,  compared  with  which 
"Earth  hath  not  anything  to  show  more  fair." 

COLUMBUS. 

INote: — In  the  strict  sense  the  story  which  the  poem  contains  is  not  based  on  historic 
fact.  It  is  true  that  Columbus  had  to  struggle  against  the  superstitious  feajs  of  his 
sailors,  and  that  only  his  own  tact  and  courage  kept  the  crew  from  breaking  out  into 
open  mutiny;  but  the  conversations  with  the  mate  which  the  poem  contains, represent 
only  the  poet's  imaginative  way  of  presenting  the  difficulties  which  Columbus  had  to 
meet  and  overcome.] 

Columbus  is  a  poem  to  which  the  word  graphic  fitly  applies,  for  the 
pictures  which  it  contains  must  appeal  to  the  reader  at  once  as  being 
exceedingly  lifelike  and  vivid.  One  of  the  chief  reasons  why  it  is  vivid 
is  that  it  outlines  a  series  of  scenes,  leaving  the  reader  to  fill  in  the  details 
and  connect  the  scenes  one  with  another  as  he  pleases. 
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The  story  contains  no  preamble  or  introduction, — one  or  two  broad 
strokes  only  and  the  stage  is  set: 

Behind  him  lay  the  gray  Azores, 

Behind,  the  Gates  of  Hercules; 
Before  him  not  a  ghost  of  shores, 

Before  him  only  shoreless  seas 

The  first  scene  is  simple,  but  how  much  the  simple  question  and 
answer    suggests ! 

The  good  mate  said:  "  Now  must  we  pray, 

For  lo!  the  very  stars  are  gone.  . 
Brave  Adm'r'l,  speak;  what  shall  I  say?' 

"Why,  say:  'Sail  on,  sail  on!  and  on!" 

It  must  be  night  time— the  time  of  added  gloom  and  terror — for  the 
word  lo!  shows  that  the  mate  is  pointing  to  the  sky  and  the  stars.  "See," 
he  says,  "the  old  stars  that  we  have  sailed  by  all  our  lives  are  gone — 
1  the  very  stars ' — we  have  nothing  left  to  guide  us  now,  and  all  we  can  do 
is  to  pray.  Tell  me,  brave  admiral,  what  shall  I  say  to  my  men  when 
they  beg  of  me  to  return?"  The  why  in  the  answer  of  Columbus  is 
significant,  for  it  shows  that  to  the  mind  of  the  Admiral,  there  was  only 
one  thing  that  it  was  possible  for  him  to  say:  "Sail  on,  sail  on,  and  on!" 

The  mate  is  loyal:  his  manner  of  address  shows  that,- — and  so  he 
returns  to  his  men  with  the  message  of  his  Commander.  How  long 
before  he  appeals  to  Columbus  again?  A  few  days — a  week?  It  is 
night  time  again, — always  night  time  when  he  loses  faith  and  is  overcome 
with  mysterious  terrors.     This  time  his  appeal  is  stronger: 

"My  men  grow  mutinous  day  by  day; 

My  men  grow  ghastly  wan  and  weak." 
The  stout  mate  thought  of  home;  a  spray     . 

Of  salt  wave  dashed  his  swarthy  cheek. 

Mutiny  among  the  crew!  But  he  knows  that  to  Columbus  the 
threat  of  mutiny  can  have  no  terrors, — and  so  he  adds  a  stronger  reason. 
The  men  are  becoming  ill,  and  he  himself  is  sick  at  heart!  How  long 
can  it  be  endured?  Surely  if  another  dawn  shows  only  barren  seas,  the 
Master  must  give  the  word  to  return!  But  in  the  answer  of  Columbus 
there  is  as  yet  no  note  of  hesitation  or  dismay: 

"What  shall  I  say,  brave  Adm'r'l,  say, 

If  we  sight  naught  but  seas  at  dawn?" 
"Why,  you  shall  say,  at  break  of  day: 

'Sail  on!  sail  on!  sail  on!  and  on!'  " 

So  they  sailed — and  sailed, — no  longer  by  the  stars,  but  at  the  mercy 
of  the  winds  and  waves, — until  at  last  even  the  stout  mate's  face  is 
blanched  with  fear;  for  he  feels  now  that  there  is  no  longer  a  God  to 
rule  the  winds  and  care  for  the  souls  of  the  sailors  in  these  desolate  seas. 
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They  sailed  and  sailed  as  winds  might  blow, 

Until  at  last  the  blanched  mate  said: 
"Why,  now  not  even  God  would  know 

Should  I  and  all  my  men  fall  dead. 
These  very  winds  forget  the  way, 

For  God  from  these  dread  seas  is  gone. 
Now  speak,  brave  Adm'r'l,  speak  and  say — " 

He  said,  "Sail  on!  sail  on!  and  on!" 

The  little  word  now  with  which  he  addresses  Columbus  shows  that 
his  tone  of  anxious  questioning  has  become  one  of  earnest  pleading. 
But  Columbus  is  proof  against  the  worst  of  fears,  and  whatever  other 
doubts  or  fears  may  have  been  hidden  in  his  heart,  he  had  not  lost  his 
faith  in  God. 

"They  sailed,  they  sailed."  Notice  the  difference  between  these 
words  and  "They  sailed  and  sailed,"  in  the  previous  stanza.  There  is  a 
note  of  weariness  here,  a  suggestion  that  the  voyage  is  endless — and 
hopeless.  The  old  stars  which  they  knew  are  gone,  the  winds  have 
lost  their  way,  the  sailors  are  ill  and  sick  at  heart,  and  God  himself  has 
forgotten  their  very  existence;  there  needs  but  one  thing  now  to  rob  them 
of  their  last  remaining  hope, — the  coming  of  a  storm.  And  so  the  mate 
points  to  the  stormy  sea  and  pleads  with  Columbus  once  more: 

They  sailed.     They  sailed.     Then  spake  the  mate: 

"This  mad  sea  shows  his  teeth  to-night; 
He  curls  his  lip,  he  lies  in  wait, 

With  lifted  teeth,  as  if  to  bite. 
Brave  Adm'r'l,  say  but  one  good  word; 

What  shall  we  do  when  hope  is  gone?" 

Now,  of  all  times,  when  it  seems  that  "hope  is  gone",  surely,  surely  he 

will  speak  at  last  the  "one  good  word"  and  give  the  signal  to  return. 

But  to  a  mind  such  as  his  the  challenge  of  danger  has  only  the  effect  of 

bringing  fresh  courage  and  renewed  resolve: 

His  words  leapt  as  a  leaping  sword: 
"Sail  on!  sail  on!  sail  on!  and  on!" 

In  spite  of  his  resolve,  however,  the  strain  of  anxiety  had  begun  to 
tell  on  him,  and  he  knew  that  the  final  decision  could  not  be  long  deferred ; 
and  so  through  the  long  anxious  hours  of  this  momentous  night — "he 
kept  the  deck  and  peered  through  darkness".  How  graphic  the  story 
is!  In  a  brief  moment  the  reader  lives  over  again  the  anxiety,  the 
moment  of  supreme  suspense,  the  doubt  which  grows  into  a  certainty 
and  ends  in  a  cry  of  jubilation: 

Then,  pale  and  worn,  he  kept  his  deck 

And  peered  through  darkness.     Ah,  that  night 

Of  all  dark  nights!     And  then,  a  speck — 
A  light!  a  light!  a  light!  a  light! 
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The  poem  really  ends  here,  for  though  the  poet  adds  a  patriotic  touch 
and  points  a  moral,  it  is  in  the  triumph  of  Columbus  that  the  reader  is 
interested;  and  before  the  concluding  lines  are  added  he  has  uncon- 
sciously drawn  the  moral  for  himself. 

It  grew,  a  starlit  flag  unfurled! 

It  grew  to  be  Time's  burst  of  dawn. 
He  gained  a  world;  he  gave  that  world 

Its  greatest  lesson:  "On!  sail  on!" 

Joaquin  Miller. 


Book  Reviews 

Elementary  Science  in  the  Secondary  Schools  of  Ontario,  by  H.  E.  Amoss,  University 
of  Toronto  Press,  1915.  pp  125.  Price  $1.00  post  paid.  The  recent  dissertations 
connected  with  the  D.Paed  degrees  of  Queen's  and  Toronto  Universities  have  been  real 
contributions  to  knowledge.  Witness,  for  example,  Dr.  Hardy's  "The  Public  Library,' 
Dr.  Rutherford's  "  The  Industrial  Worker  in  Ontario,"  and  Dr.  Black's  "English  for  the 
Non-English."  And  now  a  new  one,  Dr.  Amoss's,  appears,  which  keeps  the  same  high 
standards  as  its  immediate  predecessors.  Dr.  Amoss  begins  by  defining  the  place  that 
elementary  science  occupies  in  a  general  education  and  from  this  he  proceeds,  step  by 
step,  through  chapters  dealing  with  the  scientific  method,  methods  used  in  teaching 
science,  the  subject  matter,  the  school  and  the  course,  the  school  and  method  teaching, 
some  experimental  lessons,  the  school  and  the  curriculum,  until  he  arrives  at  his  re- 
organized curriculum  for  the  secondary  schools  of  Ontario.  At  the  end  he  presents  his 
summary  and  conclusions  and  adds  a  very  valuable  bibliography  and  a  somewhat 
inadequate  index.  Dr.  Amoss  fights  without  gloves,  yet  he  adduces  evidence  for  each 
of  the  criticisms  he  makes.  If  we  understand  him  rightly,  he  thinks  that  the  Ontario 
science  course  for  secondary  schools  exhibits  the  twin  evils  of  premature  differentiation 
and  of  type  studies  which  are  divorced  from  causal  relationships,  and  that  the  pupil, 
by  the  present  methods  of  teaching,  is  given  too  little  practice  in  problem  finding  and 
in  sifting  and  weighing  evidence.  But  the  book  must  be  read  to  be  appreciated.  A 
review  cannot  do  jus'  ice  to  it.  We  commend  it  to  the  notice  of  teachers  in  general,  and 
to  the  science  teachers  and  administrators  of  Ontario  in  particular,  believing  that  the 
controversies  raised  by  the  author  are  worthy  of  their  most  serious  attention.  Finally, 
we  congratulate  Dr.  Amoss  on  the  successful  completion  of  a  task  to  which  he  has 
devoted  all  his  spare  time  for  a  number  of  years.  p.  s. 

A  Book  of  Victorian  Poetry  and  Prose  compiled  by  Mrs.  Hugh  Walker.  Cambridge 
University  Press,  London.  J.  M.  Dent  &  Sons,  Toronto.  257  pages.  Price  3s.  net. 
The  book  is  designed  to  entice  readers  to  make  themselves  better  acquainted  with  the 
literary  treasures  of  the  period.  The  extracts  are  well  chosen  and  one  is  led  to  appre- 
ciate a  number  of  minor  writers  whose  very  names  may  have  been  unfamiliar. 

Nelson's  History  of  the  War  (Vol.  VIII).  The  midsummer  campaigns  and  the  battles 
on  the  Warsaw  salient.  By  John  Buchan.  Thomas  Nelson  &  Sons,  Toronto.  Price 
35  cents.  The  series  to  which  this  volume  belongs  has  already  been  mentioned  in  these 
pages.  It  is  a  valuable  aid  to  teacher  and  pupil  in  obtaining  an  intelligent  grasp  of  the 
important  features  of  the  great  war. 
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Elementary  Geography*   Field  Work 

II.    M.    LEPPARD 

Normal  Model  School,  Ottawa 

1  -^  BSERVATION  of  land  and  water  forms"  is  the  first  item  in  the 
course  of  study  in  geography  for  Form  II.  It  sounds  for- 
midable, yet  few  parts  of  the  curriculum  afford  better  oppor- 
tunity for  teacher  and  pupils  to  study,  to  study  together,  to  build  up  a 
common  interest,  to  grow.  This  observaron  involves,  of  course,  getting 
pupils  and  land  and  water  forms  together.  By  the  use  of  the  garden  or 
playground  the  mountain  is,  in  a  sense,  brought  to  the  boy.  To  get  the 
boy  to  the  mountain  in  its  more  natural  setting  necessitates  more  ex- 
tensive field  work.  This  in  turn  calls  for  further  representation. 
Thus  the  work  afield  and  at  school  should  be  carried  on  concurrently. 


Fig-.  1.      Delta  with  distributaries. 

During  the  lessons  on  running  water  the  members  of  the  class  were 
encouraged  to  describe  local  examples  of  the  forms  under  discussion.- 
Frequently  a  boy  would  say  that  it  was  hard  to  tell,  but  that  he  could 
soon  show  what  he  meant  if  he  were  only  there.  When  the  time  seemed 
ripejthe  question  was  asked,  "Who  can  get  their  work  done  to-morrow  in 
time  to  do  some  field  work  in  geography?"     Forty  boys  shot  up  what 

*In  the  article  on  this  subject  in  the  January  number,  Fig.  1  was  incorrectly- 
placed,  the  top  of  the  picture  being  at  the  left-hand  margin. 
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looked  like  a  hundred  waving  hands.  Go?  The  motion  carried  unani- 
mously. Next  day  half  of  the  class  left  school  about  half-past  two  for 
a  first  field  lesson  in  learning  to  read  a  new  language. 

A  small  bridge  near  the  mouth  of  a  creek  running  into  the  Rideau 
river  afforded  a  splendid  view  of  a  trunk  stream,  tributary,  mouth, 
island,  rapids,  breakwater,  delta,  modern  steel  bridge,  etc.  Dozens  of 
problems  called  for  solution.  Compare  rate  of  water  in  different  parts 
of  stream.  What  causes  the  difference?  Notice  shape  of  boulders  in 
rapids.  Why  rounded?  Why  does  the  water  not  carry  them  away? 
How  then  did  they  get  there?  Explain  presence  of  pile  of  soil  at  mouth 
of  gully  (Fig.  1).  Which  stream  brought  it?  Why  is  the  delta  just 
where  it  is  and  turned  the  way  it  is?    Is  sediment  heavier  or  lighter  than 


Above — Fig-.  4.   Weathered  limestone.  Fig-.  6.    Part  of  Camera  Club. 

Below — Fig-.  2.    Erosion  by  running  water  and  ice.     Fig.  5.    Rock  split  by  tree. 

water?  If  heavier,  why  did  it  not  settle  some  place  upstream?  (This 
question  was  left  with  the  class  for  a  week  before  a  satisfactory  answer 
was  worked  out).  Always  there  was  some  attempt  to  get  pupils  to 
think. 

The  value  of  field  work  does  not  depend  on  the  distance  travelled, 
but  since  a  number  of  the  problems  pointed  up  the  creek,  the  class 
scrambled  through  burs,  bushes  and  barbed  wire  to  find  whirlpools, 
waterfalls  eroding  into  rapids,  undercutting,  slumping,  etc.,  at  every 
step.  Hard  work?  Who  would  not  be  fully  repaid  by  the  "  find  "  shown 
in  Fig.  2?  In  several  places  the  tiny  flood  plain  of  the  creek  was  covered 
with  thin,  gray-coloured  pieces  of  soft  rock,  in  striking  contrast   to   the 
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clay  of  the  ravine.  Twenty  pairs  of  heedless  feet  kicked  through  a 
deposit.  Not  a  boy  saw  it.  Other  accumulations  were  passed  in  the 
same  way.  Would  they  never  notice  it?  Finally  a  boy  came  running 
up  from  the  rest  with  both  hands  full  of  "funnystuff"  and  a  "What's 
this"?  Here  then  was  the  situation — a  class,  a  question  and  tons  of 
material.  How  should  it  be  handled?  The  party  proceeded,  twenty 
pairs  of  busy  eyes  now  finding  specimens  and  more  specimens  on  all 

sides.  How  did  it  get  there? 
That  was  easy.  WThere  did 
the  stream  get  it?  The  banks 
and  bottom  of  the  ravine 
were  of  clay,  not  a  sign  of 
anything  that  would  break 
down  into  such  pieces.  Strag- 
glers were  few  as  the  little 
geographers  pushed  on.  A 
quarter  of  an  hour  later  a 
cliff  of  shale  (Fig.  3)  10  to  12 
ft.  high  was  reached,  with 
the  stream  and  a  slope  of 
talus  at  its  base.  The  mystery 
was  solved.  Facts  observed 
on  the  way  up  soon  fell  into 
their  places  in  this  little  story 
of  erosion  and  deposition. 

One  Saturday  morning  a 
happy  time  was  spent  in  a 
gravel-pit.  Under  a  lens 
grains  of  sand  became  quite 
individual  and  interesting 
enough  to  take  home.  Gravel 
stones  seemed  to  agree  in 
shape,  though  they  differed 
in  kind.  Both  sand  and 
gravel  were  arranged  in  well-defined  layers.  These  and  other  discoveries 
filled  out  the  story  of  the  exposure.  Thus  far  water  had  always  been 
found  to  be  wearing  down  the  rocks.  At  one  end  of  this  pit,  however, 
the  stones  were  found  to  be  so  firmly  cemented  together  that  it  took  a 
heavy  hammer — in  the  hands  of  an  interested  carter — to  get  suitable 
pieces  for  waiting  book  bags. 

That  water  can  build  rock  in  another  way  was  discovered  on  an  ex- 
cursion to  an  old  limestone  quarry.    After  some  study  of  the  layers,  etc., 


Fig.   3.— Shale  Bank 
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the  class  was  given  a  few  minutes  to  scatter  and  explore.  They  came 
back  faster  than  they  went.  Within  a  few  feet  of  where  they  had  been 
sitting  some  one  had  found  a  fossil.  Were  there  any  more?  Hundreds, 
some  of  them  weathered  out.  Boys  had  been  actually  sitting  on  some 
of  them.  When  the  acid  test  showed  them  to  be  of  the  same  material  as 
the  rest  of  the  rock,  their  place  in  the  story  was  easily  understood.  As 
specimens  of  fossils,  rock  and  veins  disappeared  into  pockets  and  bags, 
one  member  remarked,  "Sir,  I  wondered  what  you  were  smiling  at  as 
we  came  in  over  these.  I  don't  blame  you.  Next  time  I'll  keep  my  eyes 
open".     It  takes  training  to  see  things. 

Other  valuable  additions  were  made  to  class  and  individual  collec- 
tions when  a  brick-yard  was  visited.  The  pit  showed  marine  clay  below 
and  boulder  clay  above.  In  the  former  many  limy  shells  were  found, 
indicating  its  origin.  Neither  kind  would  "fizz"  when  treated  with 
acid.  The  proprietor  told  the  boys  the  reason  for  this  and  explained  the 
difference  between  red  and  white  brick.  A  few  minutes'  search  revealed 
a  large  number  of  striated  stones  in  the  upper  clay  there  and  in  a  nearby 
railroad  embankment.  These  provided  the  key  to  the  story  of  rock-flour. 
The  owner's  invitation  to  visit  the  factory  and  kilns  was  gladly  accepted. 

Many  other  topics  can  be  taught  best  in  the  field.  For  instance, 
examples  of  weathering  (Fig.  4)  and  of  the  effects  of  vegetation  on  the 
surface  of  the  land  (Fig.  5)  can  be  found  in  most  localities. 

The  following  extracts  from  letters,  written  as  a  composition  exer- 
cise by  the  class,  may  perhaps  indicate  some  details  of  a  trip  outlined 
above  and  the  attitude  of  the  writer: 

'There  were  lots  of  layers  in  the  limestone.  Some  were  wide  and 
some  were  narrow.  The  time  went  so  quickly  that  we  had  to  go  home 
nearly  as  soon  as  we  got  there." 

"Our  teacher  talked  to  us  for  a  while,  and  then  we  started  out  to  look, 
for  he  had  told  us  there  was  a  secret  in  the  quarry." 

"After  we  arrived  there  we  studied  the  fossils  in  the  rocks,  and 
collected  a  lot  of  samples.  One  of  the  boys  found  a  crinoid  over  a  foot 
long.    We  dug  it  out  and  mounted  it  in  plasticine." 

The  treatment  of  the  above  topics  is  meant  to  be  merely  suggestive, 
not  exhaustive.  Not  every  class  can  visit  a  quarry,  but  every  neighbour- 
hood has  some  features  which  can  be  studied  at  first  hand.  If  the  teacher 
has  or  gets  the  outdoors  habit,  most  localities  will  be  found  to  have 
many  places  of  interest.  Devices  as  a  part  of  method  are  necessary, 
of  course,  as  in  other  subjects.  Hints  have  been  given  of  some  used. 
One  of  the  most  successful  was  the  organization  of  a  Camera  Club 
(Fig.  6).  It  is  the  spirit,  however,  which  counts  for  most  in  making  field 
work  fascinating  for  lessons  and  for  life. 


A  Lesson  in  Literature 

PAULINE    STEPHEN 
Ryerson  Critic  Staff,  Faculty  of  Education,  University  of  Toronto 

Selection — Homesick. 
Grade — Jr.  or  Sr.  Third. 

Aim — To  have  pupils  recognise  and  appreciate  the  beautiful,  and 
realise  the  feeling  of  pathos. 

HOMESICK. 

I  want  to  go  back  to  the  orchard, 

The  orchard  that  used  to  be  mine; 
The  apples  are  reddening  and  filling 

The  air  with  their  wipe. 

I  want  to  wake  up  in  the  morning 

To  the  chirp  of  the  birds  in  the  eaves, 
I  want  the  west  wind  through  the  corn  fields, 

The  rustle  of  leaves. 

I  want  the  old  song  of  the  river, 

The  little  low  laugh  of  the  rills, 
I  want  the  warm  blue  of  September 

Again  on  the  hills. 

I  want  to  lie  down  in  the  woodland 

Where  the  feathery  clematis  shines, 
God's  blue  sky  above,  and  about  me 

The  peace  of  the  pines. 

I  want  to  run  on  through  the  pastures 

And  let  down  the  dusty  old  bars; 
I  want  to  find  you  there  still  waiting, 

Your  eyes  like  twin  stars 

O  nights,  you  are  weary  and  dreary 

And  days  there  is  something  you  lack, 
To  the  farm  in  the  little  old  valley 

I  want  to  go  back. 

Preparation. — Some  of  the  subjects  that  arouse  the  feeling  called 
pathos.  By  questions  develop  from  the  pupils  some  of  these  subjects, 
viz. — death,  home,  love,  affection,  loneliness,  hopelessness,  loss,  the 
beautiful,  certain  colours,  certain  kinds  of  music. 
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These  subjects,  as  obtained  from  the  pupils,  should  be  written  on 
the  board  and  used  as  an  aid  in  recognising  the  quality  of  pathos  which 
pervades  the  poem. 

Presentation. — Pupils'  impression  of  the  poem  after  having  read 
it  silently.  Did  you  like  this  poem  when  you  read  it?  How  did  it  make 
you  feel?  Sad.  What  quality  is  there  in  a  poem  when  it  makes  the 
reader  have  a  feeling  of  sadness?     Pathos. 

Name  again  some  of  the  subjects  that  arouse  the  feeling  of  pathos. 
As  we  proceed,  if  you  find  any  of  these  subjects  in  our  poem,  I  wish  you 
to  call  our  attention  to  them. 

Title  and  author's  name  should  be  mentioned. 

Topic  of  Poem — What  is  this  little  poem  about?  It  is  about  a  girl 
who  has  a  longing  for  her  old  country  home  and  its  pleasures.  When 
she  thinks  of  all  these  things  they  make  her  feel  homesick  and  sad. 

Two  kinds  of  sadness  caused  by  longing  for  things:  First — That 
caused  by  longing  for  something  which  you  know  you  can  never  possibly 
have.  Second — That  caused  by  longing  for  something  that  you  cannot 
have  now,  no  matter  how  much  you  may  want  it,  but  there  is  a  possi- 
bility of  getting  it  some  time  in  the  future. 

Which  of  these  two  kinds  of  sadness  do  you  think  the  writer  was 
realising?     (This  step  is  introduced  to  help  make  the  subject  personal.) 

Time  of  year  and  place  of  writing — 

Have  pupils  state  their  reasons  for  deciding  it  was  Autumn,  and 
that  the  writer  was  in  a  city. 

Apples  reddening.    Blue  of  September  on  the  hills. 

If  still  living  in  the  country  she  would  not  long  so  eagerly  for  her  old 
country  home. 

So  far,  which  of  the  subjects  producing  path  >  '  ave  you  found  in 
our  poem?    Home. 

Recognition  of  the  beautiful.  Pupils  will  select — The  ripening 
apples.  The  warm  blue  of  September  on  the  hills.  The  woodland.  The 
feathery  clematis.  The  blue  sky.  The  pine  trees.  The  one  who  waited 
for  her  at  the  bars. 

What  other  subjects  do  you  find  revealing  themselves  in  our  poem? 

The  beautiful,  colour,  love  or  affection. 

Pupils  will  recognize  that  the  beautiful  coloured  things  intensify 
the  writer's  longing  for  home. 

Recognition  of  pleasing  sounds.  Pupils  will  find — The  chirp  of  the 
birds  in  the  eaves.  The  west  wind  through  the  corn  fields.  The 
rustle  of  the  leaves.  The  old  song  of  the  river.  The  little  low  laugh  of 
the  rills. 

Which  of  these  are  musical  sounds? 
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Pupils  will  see  that  music  may  create  feelings  of  pathos. 

Have  pupils  tell  why  the  writer  chose  the  west  wind  in  preference 
to  the  north  wind  which  is  cold  and  biting,  or  the  east  wind  which  is 
raw  and  brings  rain,  or  the  south  wind  which  is  too  hot. 

Reference  to  perfume — Sharp  sweet  scent  of  the  apples.  The  smell 
of  the  pines. 

What  the  author  loved  best  :  The  person  who  waited  for  her  at  the 
pasture  bars. 

Have  pupils  tell  who  they  think  this  person  was  and  how  the  author 
felt  towards  the  person.  Require  a  reason  for  believing  that  that  person 
wasnot  alive  when  the  author  wrote  the  poem. 

Pupils  will  recognise  the  subjects — death,  loss,  hopelessness,  loneli- 
ness. 

Words  that  show  tenderness: — little  low  laugh,  old  song,  dusty  old 
bars,  little  old  valley. 

Importance  of  the  last  two  lines: 

Which  words  in  the  last  stanza  include  all  the  beautiful  things  men- 
tioned in  the  poem?    The  farm  in  the  little  old  valley. 

Which  lines  in  the  last  stanza  sum  up  all  the  thoughts  of  the  pre- 
ceding stanzas? 

To  the  farm  in  the  little  old  valley 
I  want  to  go  back. 

Blackboard  summary  consists  of  chief  points  under — -Preparation, 
the  beautiful,  musical  sounds,  perfumed  things,  words  that  show  tender- 
ness. 


WHY  HE  RESIGNED. 
In  a  small  town  the  janitor  of  the  schoolhouse,  much  to  the  surprise  of  his  friends, 
resigned  his  office.  When  he  was  asked  why  he  did  so  he  said:  "I'm  honest,  and  mean 
to  be  above  suspicion.  If  I  find  anything  when  sweepin'  the  school,  I  alius  return  it. 
A  few  days  ago  I  read  on  the  blackboard,  'Find  the  greatest  common  divisor.'  Well, 
I  looked  all  over  for  it,  but  I  wouldn't  know  the  blamed  thing  if  I  bumped  into  it.  Last 
night,  in  big  writin'  on  the  board,  it  said,  'Find  the  least  common  multiple.'  So  I  says 
to  myself,  'Both  these  things  are  lost  now,  and  I'll  be  accused  of  takin'  'em.'  So  I 
just  up  and  left." 


"Willie,"  said  the  teacher,  "What  is  'etc'  used  for?" 

"It  is  used  to  make  people  believe  that  we  know  a  lot  more  than  we  really  do," 
replied  the  youngster. 


Little  Bobbie,  who  has  just  begun  the  study  of  geography,  was  told  by  his  aunt  that 
the  Mississippi  was  called  the  "Father  of  Waters  "  by  the  Indians. 

"You  must  be  mistaken,  auntie,"  rejoined  the  little  fellow.  "If  it  was  the  'Father 
of  Waters'  it  would  be  Mister  Sippi." 


In  the  Classroom 
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FREDERICK    H.    SPINNEY 

Principal,  Alexandra  Public  School,  Montreal 

HE  visitor  planned  his  visit  to  Miss  Bryson's  Room  so  as  to  observe 
one  of  her  interesting  "active  language  lessons"  with  a  group  of 
30  pupils  of  foreign  parentage. 

Issie  was  ' '  newsboy ' ' .  He 
had  a  bundle  of  papers  under 
his  arm.    (1) 

He  sold  a  "Gazette"  to 
Miss  Bryson;  he  sold  a 
"Star"  to  Miss  Burns 
(another  visitor,  who  chanced 
to  be  present)  and  a  "Daily 
Mail"  to  one  of  the  pupils. 
(2)  (3)  (4) 

The  teacher  wrote  the. 
heading  of  the  "story"  on 
the  board,  with  spaces  num- 
bered for  the  narrative  which 
was  to  follow: 


THE  NEWSBOY. 

(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 

Then  the  newsboy  lay 
down  to  rest.  The  teacher 
placed  the  number  (5)  on  the 
board . 

David    came    up   quietly 
and  hid  the  papers.     (6) 
The   newsboy  awoke   (7).      He   found   his  papers   (8).      He   ran   off 
home.     (9) 

When  the  action   part  of  the  lesson  was  ended,  the  teacher  called  for 
the  narration  of  the  "story  ",  in  parts  as  numbered: 
"What  was  Tssie?" 
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"  Issie  was  a  newsboy." 

The  teacher  accepted  that  statement,  and  wrote  it  on  the  board  after 
the  number  (1). 

"What  was  the  first  thing  that  he  did?" 
"He  selled  a  Gazette  to  Miss  Bryson." 

'That  is  not  quite  correct;  who  will  try  to  say  it  correctly?" 
"He  sold  a  Gazette  to  Miss  Bryson." 
The  teacher  accepted  that  statement,  and  wrote  it  after  the  number 

(2). 

This  method  was  continued  until  the  entire  story,  worded  by  the 
pupils,  was  thus  expressed  upon  the  board. 

THE  NEWSBOY. 

(1)  Issie  was  a  newsboy. 

(2)  He  sold  a  Gazette  to  Miss  Bryson. 

(3)  He  sold  a  Star  to  Miss  Burns. 

(4)  He  sold  a  Daily  Mail  to  Mary. 

(5)  Then  he  went  to  sleep. 

(6)  David  hid  his  papers. 

(7)  The  newsboy  awoke. 

(8)  He  found  his  papers  in  the  basket. 

(9)  He  ran  home. 

Miss  Bryson  explained  to  her  visitors  that  she  asked  for  the  narra- 
tion of  the  story  in  short  parts,  because  the  pupils  had  such  a  meagre 
understanding  of  English.  Later  in  the  term,  two  or  more  of  the 
foregoing  sentences  would  be  joined  into  a  longer  sentence. 

Three  pupils  were  then  called  upon  to  read  the  story  of  the  "news- 
boy". 

The  story  was  erased;  and  the  pupils  were  asked  to  write  it  from 
memory — guided  by  the  heading  and  the  numbers,  which  were  not  erased. 

The  interest  of  the  entire  class  was  keen  throughout  the  lesson, 
which  lasted  about  15  minutes.  When  one  pupil  offered  an  ungram- 
matical  statement,  the  teacher  asked  for  a  repetition  of  the  correct 
statement  from  a  number  of  pupils.  Thus  was  the  memory  of  the  in- 
correct statement  effaced,  and  the  correct  one  firmly  fixed  in  the  minds 
of  the  pupils. 

The  reading  was  "expressive",  because  the  readers  had  in  mind  a 
clear  picture  of  the  content  of  the  story. 

Such  lessons  are  of  daily  occurrence  in  Miss  Bryson's  room,  and  the 
progress  of  the  pupils  is  remarkable.  Many  of  them  could  not  speak  a 
word  of  English  four  months  previous  to  the  date  of  the  foregoing  lesson. 
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The  like  exercises  have  been  tried  with  equally  gratifying  results  in 
classes  of  the  ordinary  type.  They  appeal  to  the  interest  of  the  pupils 
because  they  pertain  to  matters  of  personal  experience.  The  ambition, 
suggested  by  the  teacher,  is  to  hand  in  a  correct  reproduction  of  the 
story.  This  necessitates  close  observation  of  every  step  in  the  lesson. 
Such  close  observation  is  a  habit  of  the  highest  value. 

All  teachers  will  find  such  lessons  a  refreshing  variation  from  the 
ordinary  routine  of  school  life. 


Book  Reviews 

Botany,  by  D.  Thoday,  474  pages,  (published  by  the  Cambridge  University  Press, 
price  5/6).  This  English  text  gives  a  good  example  ot  the  kind  of  work  in  botany  that 
is  taught  in  the  higher  classes  of  the  secondary  schools  in  Britain.  It  is  well  written 
and  the  illustrations  are  excellent  for  teaching  purposes  and  not  for  show.  The  tendency 
to  cut  away  from  purely  morphological  work,  now  so  prevalent  in  American  text-books, 
is  also  quite  evident  in  this  volume.  Numerous  physiological  experiments  are  inserted 
in  the  body  of  the  text  at  appropriate  places  and  cecology  plays  a  very  important  part 
throughout  the  volume.  It  covers  the  work  of  the  senior  courses  in  botany  in  Canadian 
schools  very  well  except  for  the  fact  that  there  is  no  description  of  cryptogamic  plants. 
This  book  is  well  worth  purchasing  in  order  that  our  science  teachers  may  see  just 
what  kindot  course  in  botany  is  considered  most  suitable  for  High  Schools  in  the  old  land. 

G.  A.  C 

Handbook  of  Medical  Enlymology  by  W.  A.  Riley  and  O.  A.  Johannsen.  348  pages 
(published  by  the  Comstock  Publishing  Company,  Ithaca,  N.Y.,  price  $2.20  post  paid). 
This  book  is  more  suitable  for  medical  students  and  practitioners  than  for  teachers. 
All  insects,  mites,  etc.,  that  are  in  any  way  poisonous,  parasitic,  or  act  as  disease  carriers 
are  described,  also  their  relation  to  disease,  and  methods  of  combatting  them.  The 
volume  is  well  illustrated  and  quite  interesting  for  the  layman  to  read. 

G.  a.  c. 

Le  Lac  de  Gers  by  Topffer,  edited  by  Marc  Ceppi.  66  pages,  with  vocabulary  and 
notes  Is.  The  Adventures  of  Baron  Munchausen,  adapted  for  schools  by  W.  H.  Anstie, 
M.A.,  with  vocabulary  and  notes,  116  pages.  2  shillings.  Frau  Luna  edited  by  F.  W. 
Wilson,  with  notes.  Trots  Conies  by  Topffer,  with  notes.  6d.  Le  Journal  d'un  Garne- 
ment  by  A.  S.  Treves.  Is.  4d.  With  notes  and  exercises.  Bilder  aus  der  neueren  Deuts- 
chen  Geschichte,  edited  by  F.  W.  Wilson,  with  vocabulary  and  exercises.  Waterloo  by 
Erckmann-Chatrian,  with  notes,  exercises  and  vocabulary.  2s.  6d.  Le  Capitaine 
Pamphile,  with  notes,  6d.  Via  Romana  by  Frank  Granger,  Is.  6d.  net.  The  above  books 
published  by  G.  Bell  &  Sons,  London,  will  be  of  interest  to  teachers  of  moderns. 

Lecture*  Historiques  by  Emma  Moffett,  M.A.  216  pages.  Price  Is.  6d.  Notes  and 
Vocabulary.  Cinq  Semaines  en  Ballon  by  J.  E.  Mansion.  238  pages.  Notes  and 
vocabulary.  Price  Is.  6d.  De  la  Terre  d,  la  Lune  edited  by  R.  T.  Currall.  242  pages. 
Notes  and  vocabulary.  Price  Is.  6d.  Voyage  an  centre  de  la  Terre  edited  by  E.  R. 
Shearer.  Price  Is.  6d.  181  pages.  Notes  and  vocabulary.  The  above  books  published 
by  George  G.  Harrap  &  Co.,  London,  make  interesting  reading  for  High  School  French 
students. 


The  January  Competition  in  Art 

Awards  for  Drawings  of  Common  Objects,  or  of  Still  Life  Groups, 
or  of  Landscape  in  Pencil. 

I.  Public  School  Prize  Winners. 

First  Prize;        Duncan    McDonald,    Jr.    IV,    Central    Public   School, 

Hamilton.     Teacher,  Miss  Annie  Mitchell. 
Second  Prize;   Wilfrid  Kenyon,  Jr.  IV,  Blair  Public  School.    Teacher, 
V.  J.  Webster. 

Third  Prize;  John  Rus- 
sell, Sr.  Ill,  Cream  Hill 
Mine  Public  School. 

Teacher,  C.  D.  Jones. 
Mention  for  Merit;  Alan 
Russell,  Jack  McGillivray, 
Charles  Burnes,  Lyman 
Duff,  John  Gillow,  Albert 
Gil  low. 

II.      High      School       Prize 

Winners. 

First     Prize;       A.    Mac- 

donald,      Form      III,      St. 

Joseph's  Academy,  Lindsay. 

Teacher,  Sr.  M.  Pauline. 

Second  Prize;  Hector  Mc- 

Farlane,   Form  II,  Arnprior 

High  School. 

Teacher,    Margaret    S. 
Hall. 

Third  Prize;  Callista 
Walsh,  Form  II,  St.  Joseph's 
Academy,   Lindsay. 

Teacher,  Sr.  M.  Pauline. 
Mention  for  Merit;  Mary 
McGrath,      Edna      Brionx, 


F\g.  l. 

Above.  — First  prize  (H.S.),  A.  McDonald,  Form  III, 
St.  Joseph's  Academy,  Lindsay. 
Below.  —  First  prize  (P. S.),  Duncan  McDonald, 
Central  Public  School,  Hamilton. 


Elizabeth   Gillen,  Mary  Brennan,   Mabel  Farrelly,   Mabel  Hunt,    Ellen 
Diener. 
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Notes  and  Suggestions. 

The  entries  for  the  January  competition  were  not  so  numerous, 
neither  was  the  work  of  so  high  a  character  as  for  last  month.  Perhaps 
the  reason  for  this  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  school  days  in  December 
are  few  and  busy.  It  is  hoped  that  the  cause  lies  not  in  the  neglect  of 
the  pencil  as  a  medium  of  graphic  expression. 

We  would  again  urge  all  competitors  to  comply  with  the  conditions. 
Sketches  in  colour  were  entered  for  competition  with  sketches  in  pencil. 
In  spite  of  real  merit,  these  could  not  be  considered.  Some  drawings 
were  badly  creased  by  being  sent  rolled  instead  of  flat.  Some  schools 
are  using  different  grades  and  sizes  of  paper.  This  makes  the  work  of 
arranging  for  reproduction  more  difficult  with  a  corresponding  increase 
in  cost. 


-fan 


Third  prize  (H.S.),  Callista  Walsh,  Second  Prize  (H.S.),  Hector  McFarlane, 

Form    II,    St.    Joseph's    Academy.  Form  II,  Arnprior  High  School. 

In  a  good  pencil  sketch  we  look  for  correct  form,  proper  balance  of 
light  and  shade,  and  good  technique.  In  not  a  few  of  the  sketches 
received  these  qualities  were  lacking. 

Nothing  can  atone  for  inaccuracy  of  form.  Parallel  receding  lines  of 
such  objects  as  books  and  chalk  boxes  must  converge.  The  sides,  of 
vases,  tumblers,  etc.,  must  be  in  balance.  Outlines  of  objects  should  not 
be  hard  or  over-emphasised.  The  quality  of  line  should  vary  with  the 
need  for  accenting  it. 

Light  and  shade  should  be  arranged  consistently  with  the  source  of 
light.     Shadows  cannot  be  thrown  towards  the  light  which  causes  them. 

Pencil  handling  should  result  in  clean,  crisp  strokes.  A  mechanical, 
or  a  smudgy,  or  a  woolly,  or  a  polished  appearance  should  be  avoided. 


Illustrative  Sketches 


T.  W.  KIDD,  B.A., 

Instructor  in  Art,  Riverdale  Collegiate  Institute,  Toronto 


AFTER  a  strenuous  course  in  perspective  drawing  during  the  early- 
part  of  the  winter  term,  what  a  relief  it  is  to   the  art  classes  to 
make  landscapes  and  illustrations!     How  delighted   the  pupils 
are  to  have  the  chance  to  make  pictures!     Yet  this  very  enthusiasm 
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often  leads  to  deplorable  results.  Not  content  to  take  one  step  at  a 
time,  children  like  to  get  the  finished  result  all  at  once.  This  leads  to 
poor  drawing,  for  they  will  not  take  the  time  to  get  this  correct  before 
applying  colour.  It  is  strange,  too,  that  they  always  wish  to  paint  in 
the  strongest  colours  of  the  foreground  first.  Probably  it  is  the  same 
impulse  which  causes  them  to  make  the  faces  first  in  figure  studies. 
How  difficult  it  is  to  have  them  work  on  paper  sufficiently  damp!  Too 
often  their  work  looks  as  if  the  various  parts  had  been  cut  separately 
from  some  dark-coloured  paper  and  pasted  on  a  very  lightly  tinted 
paper.  The  several  parts  of  the  picture  do  not  hold  together.  To  over- 
come these  defects  I  find  it  is  a  good  plan  to  work  before  the  class  on  a 
large  sheet  of  rather  wet  paper,  and  sketch  in  front  of  the  pupils  the 
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Fig.  2. 

scene  which  they  are  required  to  paint.  Not  many  schools  may  have  the 
proper  facilities  for  this,  nor  has  mine,  but  I  adopted  a  plan  demon- 
strated by  Mr.  R.  F.  Fleming  at  the  Summer  School  some  years  ago. 
A  sheet  of  paper  is  well  dampened  with  a  sponge  or  large  brush,  and 
when  it  has  expanded  evenly,  it  is  pressed  firmly  against  the  black  board. 
If  plenty  of  moist  colours  are  at  hand,  the  washes  can  be  flowed  over  the 
paper  while  it  still  adheres  to  the  board.  Thus  the  pupils  can  be  taught 
in  a  practical  way  to  work  with  broad  washes  with  a  brush  full  of  colour. 
It  will  be  found  to  break  up  the  tendency  to  work  on  dry  paper  with  a 
dry  brush  painting  in  a  small  area  at  a  time. 

Will  they  not  copy  the  teacher's  work?  Certainly  they  will.  Why 
not?  We  should  not  think  of  teaching  reading  without  first  giving  the 
class  the  very  best  example  possible.  The  pronunciation  of  foreign 
languages  would  be  as  crude  as  our  so-called   landscapes  if  as  little 

iThe  illustrations  in  this  article  are  the  work  of  students  of  Riverdale  Collegiate  |Institute.  Toronto, 
under  Mr.  Kidd's  instruction. — Editor.] 
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demonstration  and  practice  were  given  as  is  now  usually  given  in  art. 

Only  when  the  students  see  how  easy  it  is  for  the  teacher  to  obtain  a 

certain  colour  scheme  will 
they  desire  similar  skill  and 
be  willing  to  work  for  it. 
When  they  have  obtained  a 
certain  mastery  of  the 
method,  they  can  be  given 
plenty  of  opportunities  to 
do  original  work. 

Before  taking  up  the 
study  of  a  landscape  com- 
position it  is  a  good  plan  to 
study  all  the  separate  parts. 
As  soon  as  winter  sets  in, 
bare  trees  are  studied  in 
pencil,  charcoal  and  pen 
and  ink.  Varying  the 
medium  adds  the  necessary 
variety  to  keep  up  interest. 
The  appearance  of  a  simple 
cottage  is  studied  when  the 
perspective  of  common 
models  is  being  taught.  It 
is  well  to  have  demonstrated 
also  how  a  road  or  river 
vanishes  in  the  distance  or 
disappears  around  a  bend. 
Having  covered  these 
studies,  what  kind  of  scene 
shall  be  given  first?  Winter 
landscapes  appeal  to  me  on 
account  of  their  simplicity. 
The  white  mantle  of  snow 
has  covered  up  the  main- 
little  details.  Hills  may  be 
introduced  to  overcome  the 
monotony  of  a  flat  white 
surface.  The  slope  of  the 
F\g.  3.  hill  is  indicated  by  the  blue 

tint  given  to  the  more  distant  parts  of  the  scene.     Trees  or  buildings, 

partly  hidden  by  the  hill,  also  serve  to  make  it  stand  out  more  clearly. 
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Blue  shadows  indicate  sleigh  tracks  in  the  snow.  If  figures  in  action 
have  been  previously  studied,  this  landscape  makes  a  splendid  back- 
ground for  a  sketch  illustrating  winter  sports.  Let  the  class  represent 
children  in  brightly  coloured  coats  and  toques,  coasting  down  hill  or 
skating  on  a  pond  in  the  valley  and  the  effect  will  be  quite  pleasing. 
Sunsets  offer  another  subject  which  can  be  easily  handled  by  pupils 
beginning  to  study  landscapes.  After  a  simple  scene  has  been  made 
in  class,  window  sketches  of  good  sky  lines  may  be  drawn   at  home; 


Fig.  4. 

and  when  these  have  been  corrected  in  class,  the  colour  is  applied  to 
them.  The  coloured  illustrations  in  the  Applied  Arts  Drawing  Books 
appeal  to  me.  The  sunsets  in  the  book  for  the  sixth  year  arc  not 
beyond  what  should  be  expected  from  a  High  School  student. 

If  the  school  has  a  science  museum  the  art  teacher  is  fortunate,  for 
here  is  a  wealth  of  material.  Mounted  birds  make  splendid  studies. 
They  should  be  sketched  to  bring  out  the  grace  of  line  and  beauty  of 
colouring.     Then  it  is  a  good  exercise  to  have  these  indicated  in  their 
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natural  environment.    This  calls  for  good  careful  work  and  considerable 
imaginative  power. 

When  spring  opens,  the  class  will  be  in  a  position  to  take  full  ad- 
vantage of  brilliant  colouring;  for  the  pupils  can  then  work  up  a  landscape 


,  Fig-.  5. 

in  less  time.  They  should  be  able  to  mass  in  all  the  principal  features 
of  the  picture  while  the  paper  is  still  damp.  This  is  about  all  that  can 
be  expected  from  a  class  in  a  half  hour  lesson.  Naturally  some  one 
asks,  what  is  to  be  done  with  the  wet  papers  covered  with  moist,  messy 
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paint?  The  next  lesson  must  begin  immediately,  and  the  desks  are  too 
small  to  offer  any  space  for  the  drying  of  landscapes.  My  way  out  of 
the  difficulty  is  to  keep  a  "line"  of  strong  picture  wire  at  the  back  of 
the  room  with  spring  clothes-pins  strung  like  beads  on  it.  This  is 
fastened  to  the  wainscotting  with  screw  eyes.  The  scheme  was  original 
with  me,  but  since  adopting  it  I  have  seen  the  plan  in  use  in  other 
schools  so  I  pass  along  the  idea. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  next  lesson,  the  whole  picture  should  be 
brushed  over  lightly  with  clear  water.  This  will  tend  to  soften  harsh 
edges  and  it  will  also  prepare  the  paper  for  further  work  on  it.  Accents 
of  stronger  colour  can  now  be  given  to  the  foreground,  shadows  deepened 
and  such  other  touches  given  as  required.  If  it  is  possible,  a  bright  day 
should  be  chosen  for  this  work  so  that  the  pupils  can  see  through  the 
windows  good  sky  colour  and  strong  shadows  on  the  ground. 


Mother  had  been  down  town  trying  to  buy  a  certain  kind  of  doll's  head  but  had 
not  succeeded  in  securing  the  desired  type.  She  explained  to  her  four-year-old  boy  (who 
spends  much  of  his  time  fighting  imaginary  Germans)  that  the  reason  was  that  these 
doll's  heads  were  made  by  Germans  only  and  that  on  account  of  the  war  there  were 
none  now  available.  "  But  we  don't  need  to  shoot  the  ones  that  make  the  doll's  heads, 
do  we?"  was  his  comment. 


Little  Jack — -"When  I  get  to  be  a  man  I'm  going  to  be  a  soldier." 
Mamma — "But  the  soldiers  often  get  killed  by  the  enemy,  my  dear." 
Little  Jack — "Oh,  then,  I  guess  I'll  be  an  enemy." 

"Johnny,"  said  the  teacher,  "if  coal  is  selling  at  #6  a  ton  and  you  pay  your  dealer 
$25,  how  many  tons  will  he  bring  you." 

"A  little  over  three  tons,  ma'am,"  returned  Johnny  promptly. 

"Why,  Johnny,  that  isn't  right,"  corrected  the  teacher. 

"No,  ma'am,  I  know  it  ain't,"  said  Johnny,  "but  they  all  do  it." 


"Here,  my  son,"  said  the  father  to  Willie,  "what  does  this  mean?  Your  report 
gives  you  only  fifty  for  arithmetic,  and  your  teacher  makes  the  comment  that  you 
can't  count  straight  up  to  twenty-five.  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  such  a  record 
when  you  go  into  business?" 

"Now  don't  worry,  father,"  replied  the  son.  "To  count  up  to  twenty-five  isn't 
necessary  for  success  in  business  nowadays." 

"Not  necessary?"  gasped  the  father. 

"No,  sir.     I  can  start  a  ten-cent  store." 


School-Board  Member — Why  do  you  teach  so  much  Greek  in  your  courses? 
Principal  Classics — -Because  it  is  splendid  training  for  the  mind. 
School-Board  Member — What  does  it  train  the  mind  to  do? 
Principal  Classics — -To  study  more  Greek. — American  School  Board  Journal. 


Little  Tots'  Corner  for  February 

HELENA  V.   BOOKER 

Wentworth  Public  School,  Hamilton 

HAVE  you  noticed  how  much  more  interesting  a  pointer  is  in  the 
hand  of  one  of  the  children  than  in  the  hand  of  the  teacher? 
If  you  happen  to  be  the  teacher  perhaps  you  have  felt  a  qualm 
of  jealousy  to  see  how  heedless  Peter  comes  to  attention  and  stays  at 
attention  when  pretty  Molly  wields  the  pointer  at  the  blackboard. 
If  you  are  any  relative  of  Solomon  you  will  swallow  your  qualm  and  feel 
only  a  real  pleasure  in  the  fact  that  Peter  is  paying  attention,  and  if  any 
balm  for  your  wounded  pride  is  necessary  it  may  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  you  were  pedagogical  enough  to  have  discovered  a  way  of  interesting 
Peter. 

We  cannot  deny  the  fact  that  children  not  only  enjoy  playing  teacher, 
but  also  enjoy  being  taught  by  one  of  their  own  number,  so  let  us  make 
use  of  this  fact,  and,  wherever  possible,  use  a  child-teacher.  You  will 
note  that  I  say  ' '  wherever  possible ' ' ,  for  I  do  not  mean  that  any  approach 
to  the  old  pupil-teacher  system  should  be  installed.  The  child  can 
be  used  as  a  teacher  in  drills,  not  in  imparting  new  knowledge.  When 
reviewing  a  list  of  the  words  on  the  blackboard  such  as  "have,  tree, 
look,  got,"  etc.,  have  the  first  child  take  the  pointer  and  beginning  at 
the  first  word,  point,  and  call  a  child  to  name  the  word,  continuing 
until  the  last  word  is  reached.  Have  the  next  child  take  the  pointer  and 
begin  at  the  last  word,  proceeding  similarly  to  the  top  of  the  row.  Have 
the  next  child  point,  skipping  here  and  there  through  the  row.  Another 
child  may  take  the  pointer  and  pointing  to  "look",  call  upon  a  child. 
The  child  called  replies  "look".  The  child-teacher  then  says:  "What 
is  the  word  before  'look',  Harold"?  Harold  replies  "tree".  "What 
is  the  word  after  'look',  May"?  May  replies  "got".  In  this  way 
interest  is  sustained  and  the  children  cannot  simply  memorize  the  list, 
as  is  surely  done  if  the  words  are  repeated  always  in  the  same  order. 

Again  in  section  lessons  a  child  may  be  useful  in  giving  drill.  The 
teacher  sketches  on  the  blackboard  a  line  of  large  birds  migrating  north 
or  south  as  the  season  suggests.  On  each  bird  write  a  word.  Choose 
a  child  who  always  knows  his  words  to  be  the  leader  of  the  flock,  suggest- 
ing to  the  children  that  it  would  never  do  for  a  bird  who  might  make 
a  mistake  to  try  to  lead  the  flock.  Have  the  leader  point  to  each  bird 
in  succession  backwards  or  forwards,  and  as  each  child  says  the  words 
correctly  he  may  fly  south,  (take  his  seat.)  This  may  be  done  quite 
successfully  while  the  teacher  is  busy  with  another  section,  as  all  teachers 
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have  the  proverbial  "eyes  in  the  back  of  the  head".  Work  such  as  this 
not  only  helps  backward  children  by  giving  them  extra  drill,  but  also 
spurs  on  the  brighter  ones  to  perfect  work  in  order  that  they  may  be 
chosen  as  teachers.  It  is  often  a  good  plan  to  allow  the  class  to  choose  a 
leader  who  they  think  does  exceptionally  good  work,  as  this  absolves  the 
teacher  from  any  charge  of  favoritism. 

Number-Lesson.  3x2  =  6.  Class  take  6  blocks  from  their  boxes 
and  arrange  in  the  usual  way,  3  on  the  top  row,  3  on  the  lower  row. 
"How  many  blocks  are  on  the  right  side"?  (2)  "How  many  are  in 
the  middle"?  (2)  "How  many  are  on  the  left  side"?  (2)  "Divide 
the  blocks  into  two's  in  that  way.  How  many  two's  do  you  get"? 
(3  two's).  "How  many  does  the  3  two's  make"?  (6).  Sometimes  it  is 
difficult  for  a  child  to  see  that  there  are  3  two's,  especially  if  this  lesson 
is  taken  before  division.  In  that  case  draw  a  chalk  ring  about  each  two 
blocks.  "How  many  rings  have  you"?  will  always  bring  the  answer 
"3".  "How  many  blocks  in  each  ring"?  (2).  'Then  how  many  two's 
can  you  see"?  "Put  your  3  two's  together  and  what  number  have  you"? 
(6).  Repeat  this  with  cards,  splints,  or  any  other  material  which  the 
child  has  in  his  box.  Place  2  children  in  each  of  3  seats  and  question 
thus,  "How  many  seats  did  I  use"?  "How  many  children  did  I  put 
in  each"?  "How  many  children  are  there  altogether"?  Draw  the 
story,  "I  see  3  seats  with  2  children  in  each  and  that  makes  6  chil- 
dren". Similarly  place  2  books  on  each  of  3  desks,  2  plants  in  each  of 
3  windows,  give  2  rulers  to  each  of  3  children.  Allow  the  child  to  tell 
the  story  in  his  own  words.  Next  use  blackboard  illustrations  such  as 
3  nests  with  2  eggs  in  each,  3  tables  with  2  cups  on  each,  3  trees  with  2 
apples  on  each,  etc.,  and  after  obtaining  the  story  have  children  draw  the 
picture  and  place  the  number-fact  3x2  =  6  beneath  each  picture.  Ask 
the  children  to  suggest  pictures  to  illustrate  the  fact  and  draw  the 
picture  with  them.  Original  stories  to  illustrate  the  fact  may  be  given 
by  the  children,  but  this  is  difficult  and  should  not  be  expected  until 
many  lessons  on  multiplication  have  been  given.  The  teacher  may  lead 
up  to  it  by  drawing  3  plates  on  the  blackboard  and  asking  who  can  make 
up  a  story  about  3x2  =  6,  using  the  plates.  The  story  may  be  made  by 
putting  2  apples,  2-lbs.  of  butter,  2  cakes,  2  oranges,  etc.,  on  them. 
Get  as  many  stories  as  possible  with  this  foundation.  Change  to  a 
picture  of  3  trees.     The  story  may  now  be  2  apples,  2  birds,  2  leaves, 

2  nests,  etc.,  on  each  tree.     Later  instead  of  drawing  a  picture  simply 
suggest  a  foundation  saying,  "Who  can  tell  the  story  using  3  waggons, 

3  boxes,  3  rooms,  3  doll  buggies"?    In  this  way  the  child  learns  to  visual- 
ise 3  x  2  =  6  and  also  to  give  orally  the  result  of  his  visualisation. 

Phonics. — These  word-families  may  be  used  for  drill,  and  may  also 
be  added  to  the  envelope  collection  to  be  used  as  busy-work. 
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ed — red,  fed,  bed,  led,  Ted,  Ned,  Fred,  shed,  sled,  bled. 

itn — him,  dim,  rim,  Tim,  Jim,  brim,  trim,  slim,  grim,  swim,  skim. 

ool — cool,  pool,  tool,  (wool),  spool,  stool,  school. 

est — best,  rest,  lest,  nest,  vest,  west,  test,  chest,  crest. 

un — run,  bun,  sun,  gun,  fun,  stun,  spun. 

um — hum,  gum,  rum,  sum,  scum,  plum,  drum,  chum. 

ip — rip,  sip,  tip,  pip,  dip,  hip,  lip,  ship,  chip,  whip,  slip,  snip,  trip,  drip, 

skip,  grip,  clip. 
ab — cab,  tab,  dab,  stab,  crab,  slab,  grab,  scab. 
ust — rust,  dust,  must,  gust,  crust,  trust,  just. 
ig— big,  dig,  fig,  gig,  pig,  rig,  wig,  jig. 
eg — beg,  leg,  keg,  peg,  Meg. 
ar — car,  far,  bar,  tar,  jar,  (war),  star,  spar,  scar. 
art — cart,  part,  (wart),  start,  tart,  dart,  smart,  chart. 

The  following  story  illustrates  one  way  of  reviewing  a  sound.  The 
teacher  asks  for  a  boy's  name  containing  the  sound  "ar"  "Carl"  may 
be  given.  Ask  pupils  to  write  "Carl"  and  allow  some  of  them  who  are 
correct  to  write  it  on  the  blackboard.  The  teacher  then  says,  "Now 
I  am  going  to  tell  you  a  story  about  Carl  (writing  Carl  on  blackboard), 
but  you  will  have  to  help.  Every  time  I  stop  you  must  put  in  the  word, 
but  the  word  must  have  the  sound  "ar"  in  it.  If  you  can  think  of  a 
word  containing  "ar"  which  will  fit  in  my  story  you  may  write  it". 
The  teacher  then  begins: — "One  summer  Carl  went  out  to  visit  his 

grandpa  and  grandma  on  the ".     The  teacher  passes  up  and  down  the 

aisles  quickly,  and  allows  some  who  are  correct  to  write  the  word  "  farm  " 
on  the  blackboard.  The  word  "farm"  may  be  written  by  the  teacher 
at  the  top  of  the  board  and  all  who  did  not  get  it  before  may  write  it 
now.  She  then  proceeds  with  the  story.  "The  farm  was  not  very — ■ — 
Those  who  have  "far"  written  correctly  write  it  on  board  and  teacher 
places  this  word  under  "  Carl"  and  "  farm  ".  Where  most  of  the  children 
have  the  word  correct  all  in  one  row  who  are  right  might  go  to  the  board. 
For  the  next  word  all  in  the  next  row,  and  so  on.  The  story  may  pro- 
ceed as  follows:—  'They  went  out  in  the  (car.)  At  the  gate  of  the  farm 
to  keep  the  cows  out  they  had  a  (bar).  Carl  liked  to  play  in  the  hay  in 
the  (barn.)  He  fell  and  cut  his  (arm.)  It  left  a  little  (scar.)  One  day 
he  got  some  black  stuff  out  of  a  barrel  and  found  it  was  (tar).  He  helped 
his  grandma  make  (tarts)  and  brought  her  the  (lard).  She  gave  him 
some  jam  out  of  a  (jar).  At  night  he  and  his  grandpa  played  (cards). 
He  wanted  to  beat  his  grandpa  so  he  tried  (hard).  When  he  went  home 
his  grandpa  gave  him  a  little  (cart).    They  were  sorry  to  (part)." 

Reading.    Page  20.    Supposing  the  first  three  lines  only  have  been 
taken  up,  do  not  be  satisfied  with  hearing  each  child  read  over  and  over, 
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"Look  at  the  bird  by  the  bench.  Baby  wants  it".  Almost  any  child 
on  hearing  that  once  could  repeat  it  without  being  able  to  recognize  one 
word  in  the  sentences.  Moreover  primary  children  as  a  rule  love  their 
readers  if  only  because  a  reader  is  as  yet  a  novelty  to  them,  and  they 
will,  of  their  own  accord,  read  the  lessons  over  and  over  at  home.  So 
in  school  vary  these  two  sentences  somewhat  as  follows: — 

Look  at  baby  (on  the  bench.)  The  bird  sees  baby  (and  sister.) 

Look  at  sister  (by  the  baby.)  Baby  wants  the  bird. 

The  bird  is  by  the  bench. 

The  story  may  be  read  first  without  the  part  in  brackets.  Have 
each  story  read  before  the  following  ones  are  put  down.  Have  a  child 
read  the  first  two  before  the  third  is  written  and  so  on,  drilling  as  you  go. 
When  the  whole  lesson  about  baby  and  the  bird  has  been  covered,  use 
stories  like  the  following  for  review: — 

Baby  and  sister  are  on  the  bench.  Get  a  pinch  of  salt. 

A  little  bird  hops  up.  Put  it  on  its  tail. 

It  is  not  afraid.  Baby  will  try  that  way. 

Look  at  the  bird,  baby!  Can  baby  catch  the  bird? 

Baby  wants  to  catch  the  bird. 

Have  the  slower  children  read  all  the  stories  if  possible.  The  brighter 
ones  may  read  half  for  the  teacher  and  half  for  a  child  acting  as  teacher. 

Print.  How  many  teachers  print  on  the  board  for  the  pupils  when 
print  is  first  taken  up?  So  many  teachers  condemn  this  that  I  am 
curious  to  know  how  they  avoid  it  and  yet  give  the  pupils  enough  drill 
to  enable  them  to  read  print.  Would  some  of  the  readers  of  this  page 
give  me  their  experiences,  as  I  should  like  to  pass  on  their  opinions. 
For  my  own  part  I  freely  confess  that  I  print,  print,  print  on  the  black- 
board at  first,  showing  the  script  and  print  word  together,  pointing  out 
all  similarities,  and  giving  the  pupils  all  the  opportunity  possible  of 
seeing  print,  taking  care  always  that  the  print  is  upright  and  legible. 
The  objection  given  is,  of  course,  that  the  teacher's  print  does  not  look 
like  the  book  print.  Well,  does  the  teacher's  script  look  like  that  at  the 
beginning  of  the  primer?  Not  in  many  cases  I  fancy.  I  find  from 
experience  that  if  the  daily  original  blackboard  stories  are  done  in  print 
the  child  learns  more  quickly  to  recognize  the  printed  form  and  after  all 
that  is  our  object.  Never  ask  a  child  to  print,  however.  He  never  needs 
to  print  in  his  after  life,  so  why  burden  him  now  with  learning  a  very 
difficult  feat  which  leads  nowhere? 

When  children  are  learning  to  write  their  own  names  or  addresses 
try  this  plan.  Paste  on  the  corner  of  each  child's  desk  a  paper  containing 
his  name  (and  address  if  desired)  written  in  a  large  plain  hand.  When 
the  child  has  nothing  else  to  do  he  may  copy  this  until  he  can  do  it  with- 
out looking  at  the  original.  The  fact  of  his  seeing  this  daily  before  him 
helps  greatly  to  impress  it  on  his  mind  without  any  real  teaching. 


A  Lesson  in  Grammar 

A.    N.    SCARROW 
Faculty    of    Education,   University    of    Toronto 

General  Topic — Case. 

I.  Preparation. 

We  have  seen  that  the  noun  or  pronoun  and  the  verb  are  the  principal 
parts  of  speech  used  in  making  sentences,  and  that  a  noun  usually  has 
different  forms  to  show  whether  it  means  one  thing  or  more  than  one. 
We  wish  in  this  lesson  (1)  to  learn  how  nouns  and  pronouns  are  used  in 
relation  to  other  words  in  the  sentence,  and  (2)  to  see  if  there  is  a  change 
in  form  to  indicate  the  different  relations. 

Group  1. 

(1)  The  dog  is  barking  at  the  moon. 

(2)  We  hear  the  dog. 

(3)  We  see  the  dog's  shadow. 
Divide  these  sentences  into  subject  and  predicate  and  underline  the 

bare  subject  and  verb. 

Define  statement  of  aim — by  the  teacher. 

1.  Our  first  aim,  now,  is  to  see  how  nouns  and  pronouns  are  related 
to  other  words  in  the  sentence. 

II.  Presentation. 

What  is  the  use  and  relation  of  the  noun  "dog"  in  each  sentence? 

In  (1)  "dog"  is  used  as  subject  of  the  verb. 

In  (2)  "dog"  is  used  as  object  of  the  verb. 

In  (3)  "dog's"  is  used  to  modify  the  noun  "shadow"  as  an  adjective 

does. 
How  does  "dog's"  modify  "shadow"? 
By  telling  whose  shadow  it  is. 
Let  us  examine  these  sentences  in  the  same  way. 
Group  2. 

(1)  He  is  sitting  on  the  steps. 

(2)  The  boys  see  him  sitting  there. 

(3)  The  boys  see  his  shadow  on  the  walk. 
What  is  the  use  and  relation  of  the  pronoun  in  each  sentence? 
In  (1)  "He"  is  used  as  subject  of  the  verb. 
In  (2)  "him"  is  used  as  object  of  the  verb. 
In  (3)  "his"  is  used  to  modify  the  noun  "shadow",  by  telling  whose 

shadow  is  on  the  walk. 
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III.  Comparison  and  Abstraction. 

Let  us  now  compare  the  corresponding  sentences  of  each  group  and 
see  in  what  respect  these  words  are  used  alike. 

We  find,  that  "dog"  and  "he",  in  (1),  are  both  used  as  subject  of  the 
verb; 
that  "dog"  and  "him",  in  (2),  are  used  as  object  of  the  verb; 
that  "dog's"  and  "his",  in  (3),  are  used  to  modify  a  noun 
and  to  express  ownership  or  possession. 
Teacher. 

When  a  noun  or  pronoun  is  used  as  "dog"  or  "he",  in  (1),  it  is  said 
to  be  in  the  subjective  or  nominative  relation  to  the  verb,  or  to  be  in  the 
nominative  case.  "Dog"  and  "him",  in  (2),  are  in  the  objective  relation 
to  the  verb  or  in  the  objective  case.  "Dog's"  and  "his",  in  (3),  are  in  the 
possessive  relation  to  the  noun  "shadow",  or  in  the  possessive  case. 

These  terms  should  be  written  on  the  board  and  applied  first  to  the 
examples  already  given  in  groups  1  and  2,  as  a  review,  before  proceeding 
with  the  following  examples. 
Group  3. 

(1)  The  man       is  driving  his  horse  skilfully. 

(2)  He  admires  the  horse's  speed. 

In  these  examples  tell  the  case  of  each  noun  and  pronoun  and   give 
your  reason  for  so  deciding. 

In  sentence  (1)  "Man"  is  in  the  subjective  or  nominative  case,  be- 
cause it  is  subject  of  the  verb  "is  driving". 
"  His"  is  in  the  possessive  case,  because  it  modifies  the 
noun  horse  and  expresses  the  possessor  of  the  horse. 
"Horse"  is  in  the  objective  case,  because  it  is  used  as 
object  of  the  verb. 
Similarly  with  sentence  (2). 

IV.  Generalization. 

What,  now,  do  you  understand  by  the  case  of  a  noun  or  pronoun? 

The  case  of  a  noun  or  pronoun  is  the  relation  of  the  noun  or  pronoun 
to  a  verb  as  subject  or  object,  or  to  a  noun  as  a  modifier  indicating  the 
possessor. 

Note  :  We  shall  see  in  another  lesson  that  these  cases  express  other 
relations  than  those  we  have  here  found. 

V.  Application. 

Here  an  exercise  from  the  text-book  may  be  given,  and  afterwards 
taken  up  carefully  with  the  class. 
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2.  Our  second  aim  is  to  see  if  there  is  a  change  of  form  to  correspond 
with  these  different  relations. 

I.  Comparison  and  Abstraction. 

In  the  sentences  of  group  1. 

The  noun  "dog"  has  the  same  form  both  as  subject  and  as  object 
of  the  verb;  but  this  noun  is  changed  in  form  when  it  expresses  possession. 

In  the  sentences  of  group  2. 

The  pronouns  "he"  and  "him"  have  different  forms  as  subject  and 
as  object  of  the  verb ;  and  have  still  another  form,  "  his  ",  when  expressing 
possession. 

Group  4. 

(1)  He     caught  it  when  it  fell. 

(2)  She    met  her  sister  who  saluted  her. 

The  form,  "it",  is  used  both  as  subject  and  as  object  of  the  verb. 
The  form,  "her",  is  used  both  as  object  of  a  verb  and  as  possessive 
modifier  of  a  noun. 

II.  Generalization. 

What,  then,  shall  we  conclude  regarding  the  different  case  forms  of 
nouns  and  pronouns? 

In  nouns  the  nominative  case  form  and  the  objective  case  form  are 
the  same;  but  the  possessive  case  form  is  different. 

In  pronouns  there  is  often  a  different  case  form  for  each  of  the  three 
cases,  but  many  pronouns  have  the  same  form  for  two  different  cases. 

Examples  from  the  text-book. 

Note  :  Some  grammarians  define  case  as  the  form  or  inflection  of  a 
noun  or  pronoun  dependent  on  a  difference  of  the  relation  of  the  noun 
or  pronoun  to  other  words  in  the  sentence.  In  the  opinion  of  the  writer 
it  is  more  nearly  correct  to  say,  as  above,  that  case  is  the  relation  of  a 
noun  or  pronoun  to  other  words  in  the  sentence,  the  different  relations 
sometimes  having  corresponding  differences  of  form.  In  this  way  a 
necessary  distinction  is  made  between  case  and  case  form. 


Little  Johnny — "Dad,  there's  a  girl  at  our  school  that  we  call  Postscript." 
Dad — "Postscript?    Why  do  you  call  her  Postscript? " 
Little  Johnny — '"Cos  her  name  is  Adeline  Moore." 


"Charles,"  said  the  teacher  in  the  botany  class,  "can  you  tell  me  the  difference 
between  annual  and  biennial  plants?" 

"Yes'm,"  said  Charles.  "Annuals  are  plants  that  die  once  a  year,  and  biennials 
are  those  that  die  twice  a  year." 


Nell — "Oh,  my!     Here's  a  telegram  from  Jack  of  the  football  team." 

Bell— "What  does  it  say?" 

"It  says,  'Nose  broken.     How  do  you  prefer  it  set — Greek  or  Roman?" 


Nature  Study  for  February 

Animals'  Tracks  in  the  Snow. 

JEAN    E.    MARTIN,    B.A. 

Teacher-in-training,  Faculty  of  Education,  University  ot  Toronto 

'A  "hundred-legs"  was  happy,  quite 
Until  a  toad  in  fun 

Said,  "Pray,  which  leg  moves  after  which?" 
This  raised  her  doubts  to  such  a  pitch 
She  fell  exhausted  in  the  ditch 
Not  knowing  how  to  run.' 

Introduction. — In  many  cases  we  know  as  little  about  how  the 
animals  run  or  walk,  as  did  the  "hundred-legs".  By  observing  the 
tracks  made  in  the  snow  by  even  our  common  animals,  we  can  more 
easily  learn  how  these  are  made.  A  few  observations  of  these  tracks 
will  be  found  very  interesting.  It  is  suggested  that  observations  of  the 
tracks  of  one  of  the  animals  be  assigned  to  the  pupils  for  a  definite  time. 
On  the  following  day  a  few  minutes  might  be  spent  in  questioning  the 
class  regarding  the  observations  made.  When  all  the  observations  are 
completed  a  lesson  should  be  taken  up  in  class  in  which  the  tracks  will 
be  studied  in  greater  detail  and  the  records  and  drawings  examined. 

Observations  by  the  Pupil: — 

The  Horse  :  Examine  carefully  a  single  track  made  in  the  snow  by  a 
heavy  work  horse.  By  studying  the  impression  in  the  snow  decide  what 
part  of  the  horse's  foot  made  the  track.  What  shape  is  the  part  of  the 
horse's  foot  that  made  the  track?  Observe  successive  tracks  made  in 
the  snow  by  this  horse  and  their  relations  to  one  another.  Examine  the 
foot  of  the  horse.  Has  it  the  appearance  you  would  expect  from  an 
examination  of  the  track? 

Repeat  your  observations  in  the  case  of  a  light  driving  horse.  What 
difference  is  there  between  this  track  and  the  one  made  by  the  heavy 
horse?  Record  your  observations  and  make  drawings  of  a  single  track 
and  of  successive  tracks. 

The  Cow :    Observe  carefully  a  single  track  made  in  the  snow  by  a 

cow.   In  what  respects  does  it  differ  from  that  made  by  the  horse?  Hence, 

what  difference  would  you  expect  to  find  between  the  foot  of  the  cow 

and  that  of  the  horse?     Look  at  the  cow's  foot.     Does  this  difference 

exist?    On  what  part  of  the  foot  does  the  cow  walk?    Examine  successive 

tracks  and   study   their  relationship.      Record   your  observations  and 

make  drawings  as  before. 

[  523  ] 
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The  Dog :  Examine  the  single  track  made  in  the  snow  by  a  dog. 
Study  the  impression.  What  can  you  learn  from  it  about  the  structure 
of  the  foot?  Examine  a  series  of  tracks.  What  differences  are  there 
between  different  tracks?  WThat  conclusion  would  you  draw  with  regard 
to  the  dog's  fore  and  hind  feet?  Examine  the  dog's  feet  and  verify 
your  conclusion.     Record  observations  and  make  drawings  as  before. 

The  Cat :  As  before,  observe  a  single  track  and  successive  tracks  made 
by  the  cat.  Are  the  tracks  deep  in  the  snow?  What  does  the  single 
track  tell  you  about  the  cat's  foot?  Examine  the  cat's  foot  to  verify 
your  observation.  What  do  the  successive  tracks  tell  you  about  the 
way  the  cat  walks?  Compare  these  tracks  with  those  made  by  the  dog. 
Make  a  record  of  observations  and  drawings  of  single  and  successive 
tracks. 

The  Rabbit :  Examine  a  single  track  of  a  rabbit  through  the  snow. 
Is  the  track  clear-cut  in  the  snow?  Examine  successive  tracks.  Are 
the  four  tracks  all  the  same  size?  If  not,  what  difference  do  you  see? 
Which  are  closer  together  the  larger  or  the  shorter  ones?  If  you  have 
an  opportunity  watch  a  bunny  as  he  comes  toward  you.  Notice  whether 
the  hind  or  the  fore  feet  make  the  large  tracks.  Afterward  make  a 
drawing  of  the  tracks.  What  does  this  difference  in  tracks  tell  you 
about  the  rabbits'  limbs?  Examine  the  rabbit's  limbs  and  feet  and 
verify  your  conclusion.  From  what  you  have  seen,  how  do  you  think 
the  rabbit  makes  these  tracks?    Record  your  observations. 

The  Squirrel:  Watch  closely  a  squirrel  as  he  runs  over  the  snow 
from  the  base  of  one  tree  to  another.  Does  he  make  tracks  like  any  of 
those  you  have  seen?  Examine  a  single  track  and  successive  tracks. 
Do  they  differ?  If  so,  what  is  the  difference?  What  conclusions  can 
you  draw  with  regard  to  the  squirrel's  feet?  Make  a  drawing  of  the 
successive  tracks.  Look  for  holes  made  down  through  the  snow?  Try 
to  find  out  why  the  squirrel  makes  these  holes.  If  you  can  find  one, 
measure  the  depth,  and  see  what  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  hole.  Record 
your  observations. 

The  Muskrat:  Where  would  you  look  for  the  tracks  of  the  muskrat? 
Examine  a  series  of  his  tracks  if  they  can  be  found.  Has  each  single 
track  the  same  appearance?  Decide  which  tracks  were  made  by  the  fore 
feet  and  which  by  the  hind  feet.  Do  you  notice  a  track  other  than 
those  made  by  the  feet?  Does  this  track  remain  the  same  as  you  follow 
the  trail  of  the  muskrat?  Make  a  drawing  of  the  series  of  tracks.  From 
a  study  of  the  tracks  describe  the  fore  and  hind  feet.  Record  your 
observations. 


The  illustrations  in  this  article  are  from  Life  Histories  of  Northern  Animals  by 
Ernest  Thompson  Seton.     Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York  City. 
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Information  for  the  Teacher. 

The  horse  walks  on  its  toes.  The  track  is  made  by  the  hoof,  which 
corresponds  to  the  nail  or  claw  of  other  mammals,  but  it  is  so  constructed 
as  to  form  a  solid  encasement  for  the  expanded  toe.  The  light  driving 
horse  makes  a  lighter  and  shallower  track  than  the  heavy  horse.  Each 
foot  terminates  in  a  single  toe  and  hence  the  tracks  are  undivided. 

Like  the  horse,  the  cow  is  a  hoofed  animal  and  walks  on  its  toes. 
But  the  cow  has  four  hoofs  on  each  foot,  the  hind  pair  being  much 
smaller  than  the  front.  In  many  cases,  though  not  all,  the  hind  foot 
falls  in  the  track  of  the  fore  foot,  and  this  enables  the  animal  to  walk 
more  easily.  The  deer  also  has  four  hoofs  on  each  foot,  and  leaves  a 
similar,  though  smaller  and  lighter  track. 

The  dog  walks  on  its  toes,  which 
are  padded.  There  are  five  on  the 
fore  foot  and  four  on  the  hind  foot. 
Each  toe  has  a  non -retractile  claw 
which  leaves  its  mark  in  a  thin 
layer  of  snow.  The  track  in  the 
snow  shows  the  toes  distinctly, 
and  the  imprint  made  by  the 
smooth  pad.  The  red  fox  belongs 
to  the  same  family  as  the  dog,  but 
The  tracks  of  the  fox  are  quite  similar  to 


=     5 


Notice  marks  of  claws 


Wolf  or  Dog. 

has    semi-retractile    claws, 
those  of  the  dog. 


Cat.      Print  of  right  hind  and  right  front  tracks. 

The  cat  treads  lightly  and  makes  a  smooth  shallow  impression  in  the 
snow.  The  cat  walks  on  pads  developed  on  the  next  to  last  joint  of 
each  toe,  the  claws  being  withdrawn  into  a  sheath,  and  leaving  no  mark 
in  the  snow.  Consequently  the  toes  are  not  distinctly  seen  in  the  track. 
The  successive  tracks  show  a  single  line,  as  if  the  cat  had  only  two  feet, 
one  set  directly  ahead  of  the  other.  The  cat  places  the  hind  feet  exactly 
in  the  tracks  made  by  the  front  feet.  The  tracks  of  the  dog,  besides, 
being  much  larger  than  tho'se  of  the  cat,  show  distinctly  the  five  toes  on 
the  fore  feet  and  the  four  on  the  hind  feet. 
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Rabbit.      Tracks  in  snow. 


The  tracks  of  the  rabbit  so  interesting  to  every  boy  tell  us  the  story 
of  how  the  rabbit  jumps.  The  tracks  are  not  clear-cut,  for  the  rabbit's 
feet  are  hairy.  The  tracks  made  by  the  hind  feet  are  larger  than  those 
made  by  the  fore  feet  and  are  also  about  three  times  as  far  apart  as  the 
tracks  of  the  latter.  The  hind  limbs  of  the  rabbit  are  much  larger  and 
stronger  than  the  fore  limbs.  The  bunny  after  leaping,  first  alights  on 
the  fore  feet,  then  the  hind  feet  are  swung  forward  past  the  fore  feet 
and  make  the  larger  tracks;  thus  we  have  the  curious  arrangement  that 
in  each  set  of  tracks  those  of  the  hind  feet  are  in  front  of  those  of  the 
fore  feet.  If  some  of  the  pupils  have  not  been  able  to  observe  the  rabbit's 
tracks,  it  would  take  little  inducement  to  have  one  of  the  boys  bring  his 
pet  rabbit  to  school. 
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Red-squirrel.      Tracks  in  snow. 
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Chipmunk.     Tracks  in  snow,  interval  between  each  about  10  inches. 

The  tracks  of  the  squirrel  are  small  and  paired.  Those  made  by  the 
hind  feet  are  the  larger.  The  difference  between  the  fore  and  hind  feet 
is  clearly  shown  in  the  tracks.  On  the  fore  feet  the  squirrel  has  five 
toes  the  first  of  which  is  short  and  knob-like ;  on  the  hind  feet  it  has  five 
nearly  equal  toes.  The  squirrel  makes  a  hole  a  couple  of  feet  deep  down 
through  the  snow,  to  the  dead  leaves,  among  which  he  has  stored  some 
of  his  food  for  winter.  As  he  keeps  his  tail  erect,  no  mark  is  made  by 
it  in  the  snow.     The  track  of  the  chipmunk  is  quite  similar. 
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Tracks  of  Muskrat.      Those  on  left  are  fore  and  hind 
prints.      Those  on  right  show  the  trail  with  tail  marking-. 

The  tracks  of  the  muskrat  are  found  along  the  edges  of  ponds,  creeks 
and  marshes.  The  tracks  are  paired  and  show  the  difference  between 
the  fore  and  hind  feet.  The  muskrat  has  fore  paws  like  hands,  with 
four  fingers  and  a  thumb,  which  resemble  long  claws  and  are  used  for 
scratching.  The  hind  toes  are  long,  sharp  and  webbed  for  swimming. 
When  the  muskrat  is  walking  the  tail  leaves  a  continuous  line  between 
the  tracks;  when  the  animal  is  jumping  a  single  mark  is  left  at  each 
jump.  The  pupils  should  also  be  asked  to  study  the  tracks  left  by  fowl, 
ducks,  geese  and  sparrows.  They  should  be  encouraged  to  visit  the 
fields  and  woods  after  a  light  snow  and  endeavour  to  interpret  the 
markings  left  in  the  snow.  Nothing  is  more  fascinating,  and  to  relate 
every  mark  left  on  the  snow  to  the  action  of  an  animal  is  a  task  that 
requires  skill  and  much  practice  and  patience. 


A  True  Dream. 

The  Development  of  Modern  Europe  in  two  green-bound  volumes  lay  on  the  table. 
I  longed  to  read  them,  but  had  not  time.  In  my  sleep  I  was  carried  to  the  sunny  land 
of  France.  Under  my  arm  was  the  first  volume:  I  was  about  to  open  the  second  when 
two  shadowy  figures,  approaching,  attracted  my  attention.  One  was  in  German 
uniform,  the  other  in  French:  both  were  high  officials  but  further  I  could  not  penetrate. 
The  German  figure  took  from  me  my  unread  book,  and  upon  my  pleading  to  be  allowed 
to  read  it  first,  he  gruffly  said,  "it  is  no  good  anyhow,  I  am  making  a  third  volume  which 
will  take  its  place".  The  French  figure  said  nothing,  but  watched  the  other  closely. 
Again  I  dreamed:  the  place  was  the  same,  and  I  still  held  volume  one.  Once  more  the 
same  shadowy  figures  came;  the  German  handed  me  a  book  which  I  grabbed  hungrily: 
surprised  I  found  that  it  was  that  which  he  had  taken  from  me.  This  time  I  asked  for 
the  promised  third,  but  as  he  faded  into  space  he  muttered  "I  could  not  manage  it". — 
A  Toronto  teacher. 


The  Causes  of  the  War 

{Second  Paper) 

PROFESSOR   H.    J.   CRAWFORD,    B.A. 

Faculty  of  Education,  University  of  Toronto 

[In  preparing  the  following  summary  much  use  has  been  made  of  the  presentation  of 
Britain's  case  by  the  members  of  the  Oxford  Faculty  of  Modern  History  in  the  book 
entitled  "Why  we  are  at  War".  The  book  is  commended  to  teachers,  who  will  find  it 
dispassionate  and  comprehensive.] 

The  Case  of  Belgium. 

THE  Treaty  of  London  in  1839  finally  established  the  status  of 
Belgium.  Both  her  independence  and  her  neutrality  were  guaran- 
teed by  Britain,  France,  Austria,  Prussia  and  Russia. 
Bismarck  made  full  use  of  this  in  1870  in  order  to  prevent  Britain 
from  supporting  the  cause  of  France,  when  he  published  proposals  of 
the  French  made  in  1866,  that  Prussia  should  help  France  to  get  Belgium, 
if  France  acquiesced  in  Prussian  annexations  in  northern  Germany. 
The  result  was  that  Britain  asked  Prussia  and  France  to  sign  the  same 
treaty,  stipulating  that,  if  either  violated  Belgium,  Britain  would  join 
the  other  in  defence  of  it. 

By  the  seventh  article  of  the  Treaty  of  London,  the  existence  of 
Belgium  is  dependent  on  her  perpetual  neutrality.  By  the  fifth  article 
of  the  Convention  drawn  up  at  the  Hague  Peace  Conference  in  1907, 
neutral  powers  are  forbidden  to  permit  belligerents  to  move  troops  or 
convoys  across  their  territories.  The  Belgians  kept  the  faith  in  pro- 
claiming to  the  Germans  "no  thoroughfare".  The  Germans  in  forcing 
the  passage  broke  the  faith.  In  fighting  for  Belgium,  Britain  is  fighting 
for  the  law  of  nations,  that  is  to  say,  for  the  peace  of  nations  and  the  right 
of  the  weak  to  live. 

Britain  and  Small  Nations. 

In  1803  Britain  demanded  that  the  French  should  evacuate  Holland 
and  Switzerland.  Napoleon  replied,  "Switzerland  and  Holland  are  mere 
trifles."  Compare  the  "scrap  of  paper"  interview  between  Sir  Ed. 
Goschen  and  Bethmann-Hollweg.  Neither  the  First  Consul  nor  the 
Imperial  Chancellor  could  understand  why  Britain  should  object  to  the 
violation  of  treaties. 

Great  Britain  now,  as  in  the  case  of  Napoleon,  regards  the  rights  of 
smaller  nations  to  exist  as  most  important.  For  not  only  would  it 
endanger  her  security  to  have  a  military  state  menacing  her  in   the 
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position  of  Belgium,  but  also  the  sanctity  of  treaties  must  be  maintained; 
for  if  the  theory  of  "might  is  right"  were  to  be  accepted,  then  no  nation 
would  be  safe  and  the  result  would  be  that  the  stronger  nations  would 
have  to  fight  one  another  for  the  privilege  of  enslaving  the  civilised 
world. 

The  Case  of  Luxemburg. 

The  legal  case  of  Luxemburg  is  even  stronger,  for  it  was  Prussia 
herself  who,  in  1867,  after  the  war  with  Austria,  suggested  that  this 
duchy  should  be  neutralised  "under  the  collective  guarantee  of  the 
powers."  This  agreement  was  signed  by  Prussia,  Russia,  Italy,  Holland, 
Belgium,  Austria,  France  and  Great  Britain.  The  reason  why  the 
violation  of  her  neutrality  was  not  held  by  Britain  as  of  necessity  an 
occasion  for  war,  lies  in  the  fact  that,  with  respect  to  the  smaller  states 
lying  outside  the  sphere  of  naval  power,  Britain  has  consistently  held  it 
her  duty  to  use  her  influence  to  secure  them  fair  treatment,  but  not 
necessarily  to  go  to  war  on  their  account.  She  holds  that  the  duty  of 
protecting  them  falls  first  upon  those  powers  so  situated  as  to  make  their 
intervention  effective.     This  was  her  attitude  also  towards  Serbia. 

The  German  Plea  Answered. 

The  fact  is  that  the  south-east  portion  of  the  eastern  frontier  of 
France  was  well  protected,  and  would  make  invasion  there  difficult; 
while  the  north-east  part  lent  itself  to  a  swift  advance  both  from  the 
nature  of  the  country  and  the  absence  of  defences.  For  the  French  had, 
unwisely,  as  the  issue  showed,  depended  on  the  neutrality  of  Belgium 
and  Luxemburg. 

As  the  Germans  were  rapid  at  mobilisation,  in  order  to  make  this 
advantage  effective,  and  secure  a  quick  route  to  Paris,  they  set  aside  all 
considerations  of  treaty  rights  and  took  the  easy  way.  Sir  Edward 
Grey  put  the  case  neatly,  when  he  said  that  the  Germans  preferred  to 
rely,  not  on  the  original  maxim  of  Shakespeare,  "Thrice  is  he  armed  who 
hath  his  quarrel  just";  but  on  the  gloss  which  adds,  "But  four  times  he, 
who  gets  his  blow  in  fust."  Military  necessity,  said  the  German  Foreign 
Secretary  to  the  British  Ambassador  at  Berlin,  justified  the  act;  "it  was 
for  Germany  a  matter  of  life  or  death";  and  the  German  Chancellor  in  a 
speech  to  the  Reichstag  on  August  4th,  admitted  that  the  policy  was 
"contrary  to  the  dictates  of  international  law,  but  a  case  of  necessity — 
and  necessity  knows  no  law."  We  may  well  credit  the  stories  of  the 
surprise  and  disappointment  in  Germany  at  the  sudden  disappearance 
of  the  menace  of  civil  dissension  in  Ireland  in  the  face  of  a  national  crisis; 
but  the  reported  indignation  at  Potsdam,  when  the  ambassador  trans- 
mitted the  British  intention  to  the  Foreign  Minister  and  the  Chancellor, 
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can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  sincere,  as  Sir  Edward  Grey  himself  has  said. 
For  the  Germans,  with  their  thoroughness  of  knowledge,  cannot  have 
been  ignorant  that  for  at  least  three  years  their  preparations  to  violate 
the  neutrality  of  Belgium  have  been  known,  and  the  consequences 
plainly  indicated.  The  purpose  of  this  "injured  innocent"  pose  was 
evidently  to  represent  Britain  as  the  aggressor.  But  despite  all  the 
laboured  efforts  of  their  apologists,  including  their  most  eminent  scien- 
tists and  professors,  no  one  has  been  deluded  except  those  wishing  to  be 
deluded.  Indeed,  the  German  Chancellor  in  his  impassioned  interview 
with  Sir  Edward  Goschen,  the  British  Ambassador,  overreached  him- 
self; and  his  vivid  language  in  describing  the  Treaty  of  London  as  "a 
scrap  of  paper"  has  seized  upon  the  imagination  of  the  world  and  become 
historic.  It  is  one  of  those  lapses  that  no  gloss  or  explanation  can  clear 
away,  because  it  is  recognised  as  aptly  and  tersely  describing  the  German 
point  of  view.  The  plea  of  Germany  that  it  was  necessary  to  invade 
Belgium  because  France  intended  to  do  so,  or  because  there  was  a 
French  garrison  in  Liege,  is  quite  unconvincing,  because  quite  unfounded ; 
and  the  latest  defence  of  the  Chancellor,  to  the  effect  that  in  1911  Britain 
had  determined  to  throw  troops  into  Belgium  without  the  consent  of  the 
Belgian  government,  is  effectively  answered  by  Sir  Edward  Grey,  the 
British  Foreign  Secretary.  He  shows  that  the  documents  discovered  at 
Antwerp  recorded  the  conversations  of  British  and  Belgian  officers,  made 
necessary  by  the  menacing  preparations  on  the  part  of  Germany  of 
military  railways  right  to  the  Belgian  frontier.  He  shows  that  in  these 
conversations  between  military  officials,  it  was  expressly  stated  that  no 
attempt  would  ever  be  made  by  Britain  to  put  troops  into  Belgium, 
unless  another  country  violated  her  neutrality.  So  the  German  Chan- 
cellor's argument  amounts  to  saying  that  Belgium,  foreseeing  the  wiong 
to  be  done,  violated  her  rights  as  a  neutral  state  by  considering  the  means 
by  which  the  wrong  might  be  resisted.  The  pity  is  that  the  prepara- 
tions were  not  more  adequate.  For  now  that  the  war  has  made  us 
familiar  with  the  political  theory  and  practice  of  Germany,  we  can  see 
that  the  real  cause  lies  far  back  of  the  incidents  of  last  summer. 

The  Prussianising  of  Germany. 

The  real  cause  may  be  stated  briefly  as  the  Prussianising  of  Germany. 
To  understand  this  is  to  understand  the  reason  for  the  balking  of  nego- 
tiations, the  violation  of  neutrality,  the  ruthlessness  of  devastation,  the 
indifference  to  conventions,  in  a  word  the  lawlessness  with  which  the 
Germans  have  conducted  the  war.  It  will  account  also  for  that  ex- 
penditure on  army  and  navy  already  described.  By  the  Prussianising 
of  Germany  is  meant  the  bringing  of  Germany  under  the  dominance  of 
Prussian  ideals  of  government.      These  ideals  are  essentially  military. 
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From  the  teaching  of  philosophers  like  Nietsche,  historians  like  Treit- 
schke  and  soldiers  like  Bernhardi,  we  can  gather  the  substance  of  the 
philosophy  adopted  by  the  German  Government.  "The  State  is  above 
everything  else  in  the  world;  the  state  is  exclusively  national  and  is 
essentially  power;  the  highest  duty  of  the  state  is  self-preservation,  and 
that  means  care  for  its  power;  the  greatest  sin  of  a  state  is  weakness. 
The  armed  state  is  the  vehicle  of  the  highest  culture,  that  is  German 
culture.  Since  the  state  is  supreme,  it  has  the  right  to  repudiate  treaties 
or  do  anything  else  it  may  find  convenient  for  its  interests." 

The  result  of  this  doctrine  is  naturally  the  glorifying  of  war,  offensive 
as  well  as  defensive.  War  is  called  the  chief  business  of  the  state,  the 
medicine  for  a  sick  nation,  the  law  of  humanity.  Offensive  war  is  justi- 
fied on  the  ground  that  a  growing  nation  can  hold  all  its  members  only 
by  growth  of  territory;  so  colonies  must  be  seized.  Hence  the  necessity 
of  sea-power,  and  the  hatred  of  Britain  for  keeping  Germany  "from 
her  place  in  the  sun." 

Briefly  the  Prussian  doctrine  is  just  a  restatement  of  the  one  in  the 
familiar  lines  of  Wordsworth: 

"The  good  old  rule 
Sufriceth  them,  the  simple  plan, 
That  they  should  take,  who  have  the  power, 
And  they  should  keep,  who  can." 

It  is  the  old  pagan  doctrine  that  "might  makes  right",  glossed  over 
by  high  sounding  terms  like  "political  idealism",  "heroism",  and  above 
all  "culture".  It  is  to  be  feared  that  evil  associations  have  corrupted 
that  last  word  for  all  time.  Certainly  humanity  will  never  again  be  able 
to  think  of  "Kultur",  without  also  thinking  of  the  ruins  of  Louvain. 

The  Prussianising  of  Germany  dates  back  at  least  to  Frederick  the 
Great,  but  the  triumph  of  Prussia  over  France  accelerated  the  move- 
ment. For,  rallying  to  the  cry  of  a  "United  Germany",  twenty -six 
states  confederated  in  1871  with  Prussia  as  the  dominant  partner,  and 
with  the  King  of  Prussia  as  the  German  Emperor.  The  form  of  govern- 
ment then  adopted  has  lent  itself  to  the  Prussianising  process;  for  though 
with  certain  semblances  to  democracy,  in  reality  it  is  a  despotism  with 
the  Kaiser  and  the  Prussian  Junkers  or  gentry  in  supreme  control. 
The  military  ideals  described  above  permeated  the  race,  and  so  a  war 
of  aggression  on  the  part  of  Germany  became  inevitable.  Rosebery, 
with  characteristic  aptness,  has  likened  the  relation  of  Prussia  and 
Germany  to  that  of  the  mahout  and  the  elephant. 

Conclusion. 
It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  combat  Germany,  if  we  are  to  vindicate 
the  reign  of  law  against  lawlessness,  honour  against  dishonour,  demo- 
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cracy  against  despotism,  the  right  of  the  weak  against  the  might  of  the 
strong. 

War  is  dreadful;  but  if  ever  the  British  Empire  engaged  in  a  righteous 
and  necessary  war,  it  is  this  one.  The  Empire  is  at  war,  and  Canada, 
a  part  of  that  Empire,  is  at  war.  Our  national  existence,  all  that  makes 
life  dear,  is  at  stake.  We  in  Canada  are  as  much  concerned  as  our 
kinsmen  in  England  or  Scotland.  It  is  therefore  our  high  privilege  as 
it  is  our  bounden  duty,  to  send  men  and  spend  treasure  without  stint, 
and  to  make  any  sacrifice  needed  to  aid  in  bringing  this  war  to  its  just 
and  inevitable  conclusion. 
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Henry  III  to  Edward  IV,  Richard  IV  to  Charles  II,  and  James  II  to  Victoria.  The 
main  value  of  a  series  of  this  kind  lies  in  the  inevitable  arousing  of  interest  in  historical 
and  worth-while  fiction  that  will  result  from  the  reading  of  carefully  selected  extracts. 
These  books  can  be  highly  recommended  and  history  teachers  will  find  in  them  abun- 
dance of  good  supplementary  historical  readings.  H.  G.  m. 

In  Victorian  Times,  by  Edith  L.  Elias.  240  pages.  2s.  6d.  net.  George  G.  Harrap 
&  Co.,  London,  1915.  Contains  an  interesting  sketch  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria 
in  the  form  oi  good  biographies  of  the  leading  men  of  the  time. 

The  Children's  Book  of  Canada,  by  Ford  Fairford.  159  pages.  Is.  6d.  net.  George 
G.  Harrap  &  Co.,  London,  1915.     A  description  of  Canada  for  English  boys  and  girls. 

Black's  Travel  Pictures.  A.  and  C.  Black,  London.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  Toronto. 
Each  set  contains  48  carefully  selected  pictures;  24  in  colour  and  24  in  black  and  white. 
A  set  costs  lOd.  and  is  contained  in  a  special  detachable  file-portfolio.  The  complete 
series  is  as  follows:  Europe,  Asia,  Mediterranean  region,  British  Isles,  The  Countries 
of  the  War,  British  Empire,  North  America,  Africa,  South  America,  Australasia. 
The  pictures  deal  with  the  life  of  the  people,  the  appearance  of  the  country,  animals  and 
buildings  and  are  very  useful  in  teaching  geography. 

The  Butterfly  Guide,  by  W.  J.  Holland.  237  pages.  Doubleday,  Page  &  Company. 
Price  $1.00.  All  teachers  and  pupils  who  have  had  the  pleasure  of  using  the  "Bird 
Guides"  for  identifying  the  birds  will  be  delighted  to  know  that  under  the  above  title 
a  companion  volume  has  been  issued  lor  the  identification  of  butterflies.  The  book 
contains  a  beautifully  coloured  illustration  of  any  butterfly  likely  to  be  captured  in 
Ontario  and  by  merely  turning  over  the  pages  its  name  can  be  found.  A  good  deal  of 
useful  information  is  also  recorded  about  each  species  in  the  printed  matter.  The  intro- 
ductory matter  of  a  general  character  on  the  structure  of  butterflies  and  the  methods 
of  capturing  and  preserving  them  is  also  very  useful  for  school  work.  The  author  is 
probably  our  greatest  American  authority  on  butterflies  so  that  the  work  can  be  recom- 
mended unreservedly.  Let  us  wish  that  Mr.  Holland  will  soon  produce  a  companion 
volume  on  the  moths.  It  is  bound  in  limp  cloth  and  will  slip  into  even  the  smallest 
pocket. 

G.  a.  c. 


Diary  of  the  War 

(Continued  from  the  January  number) 

NOVEMBER. 

Nov.  1..  Austro-German  troops  progress  in  Serbia  and  occupy  Kraguyevatz.  Turks 
sink  the  French  submarine  Turquoise  in  the  Sea  of  Marmora  by  gun  fire. 

Nov.     2.      German  submarines  succeed  in  passing  through  the  -Straits  of  Gibraltar  on 
their  way  to  the  Mediterranean.     Austro-Germans  occupy  Kalafat,  ten 
.  miles  east  of  Nish.     Russians  capture  the  village  of  Siemikovtse  on  the 
Strypa  with  5,000  prisoners. 

Nov.  4.  Four  Turkish  attempts  to  rush  the  Anzac  zone  checked.  Two  French 
steamers  and  one  Italian  sunk  in  the  Mediterranean  by  enemy  submarines. 

Nov.  5.  Russians  make  a  further  capture  of  9,000  prisoners  near  Siemikovtse  on  the 
Strypa.  British  submarine  E  20  sunk  in  the  Dardanelles.  British 
steamer  Tara  sunk  in  the  Mediterranean  by  a  German  submarine. 

Nov.  6.  Lord  Kitchener  leaves  for  a  visit  to  the  Near  East.  London  Globe  suppressed 
for  a  fortnight  for  publishing  false  news  of  Lord  Kitchener's  resignation. 
Bulgarians  capture  the  town  of  Nish  and  effect  a  junction  with  the  German 
Army  operating  to  the  north.  British  War  Office  announces  that  the 
transport  Ramazan  was  sunk  in  the  Aegean  by  a  submarine  on  September 
19th  and  that  over  300  Indian  troops  were  drowned. 

Nov.  7.  M.  Skouloudis  appointed  Premier  of  Greece.  British  submarine  sinks  the 
G  rman  light  cruiser  Undine  in  the  Baltic.  The  Italian  liner  Ancona  sunk 
in  the  Mediterranean  off  Sardinia  by  an  Austrian  submarine;  208  lives 
lost.  Germans  occupy  Krusevatiz,  east  of  Nish.  Beskovatz  captured 
jointly  by  Germans  and  Bulgarians. 

Nov.  8.  Text  published  of  the  United  States  Note  to  Great  Britain  regarding  the 
British  embargo  on  German  trade. 

Nov.     9.      The  Italian  liner  Firenze  sunk  by  a  submarine;  21  lives  lost. 

Nov.  10.  Premier  Asquith  makes  a  statement  regarding  the  conduct  of  the  war  and 
asks  for  a  vote  of  credit  of  £400,000,000  (#2,000,000,000) .  H . M .  torpedo- 
boat  destroyer  Louis  wrecked  in  the  Eastern  Mediterranean;  no  lives  lost. 
Bulgarians  attack  the  Allies  west  of  Uskub  and  Vranya  but  are  repulsed. 

Nov.  11.  Premier  Asquith  announces  the  composition  of  the  new  War  Cabinet 
Committee  of  five.  British  transport  Mercian  announced  to  have  been 
attacked  by  a  submarine  using  gun-fire;  53  killed  and  missing  and  50 
wounded.  Bulgarian  attacks  near  Nish  and  Monastir  repulsed.  Greek 
Chamber  dissolved.  Russians  capture  Kemmern  and  Anting,  west  of 
Riga 

Nov.  12.  Mr.  Winston  Churchill,  having  been  omitted  from  the  War  Committee  of 
the  Cabinet,  resigns  to  take  up  active  service  with  the  Army. 

Nov.  13.      Germans  defeat  the  Russians  near  Tchartorysk  on  the  Styr. 

Nov.  14.      Austrian  airmen  raid  Verona;  30  killed  and  48  injured. 

Nov.  15.  Lord  Kitchener  arrives  at  Lemnos.  Mr.  Winston  Churchill,  in  a  speech 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  gives  an  account  of  his  stewardship. 

Nov.  16.      Bulgarians  occupy  Prilep. 

Nov.  17.  First  Franco-British  War  Council  in  Paris.  British  hospital  ship  Anglia 
mined  and  sunk  in  the  Channel;  rescue  ship  also  sunk;  85  lives  lost. 
Zeppelin  Z  18  explodes  in  its  shed. 
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Nov.  18.      British  Headquarters  Staff  in  France  attacked  by  Lord  St.  Davids. 

Nov.  19.      Russians  recapture  Tchartorysk  on  the  Styr. 

Nov.  20.  Lord  Kitchener  interviews  King  Constantine  and  the  Greek  Premier,  and 
Allies  take  measures  to  apply  pressure  to  Greece.  Bulgarians  take 
8,000  Serbs  in  two  days.     German  troops  occupy  Novi  Bazar. 

Nov.  22.  British  force  captures  Ctesiphon,  18  miles  from  Bagdad,  but  troops  are  forced 
to  withdraw  owing  to  lack  of  water. 

Nov.  23.  Turks  found  to  have  retreated  from  the  battlefield  of  Ctesiphon.  Serbs 
are  driven  across  the  Sitnica.  Mitrovitza  captured  by  Austro-Hun- 
garians  and  Pristina  captured  by  German  troops. 

Nov.  24.  Serbia  refuses  Germany's  offer  of  a  separate  peace.  The  Greek  Government 
in  replying  to  the  Allies'  Note,  agrees  to  the  Entente  demands  in  principle. 

Nov.  25.  First  French  War  Loan  opens.  French  troops  in  Serbia  withdraw  to  the 
right  bank  of  the  Cerna. 

Nov.  27.  The  Entente  Ministers  present  a  further  Note  to  Greece.  Lord  Kitchener 
visits  the  Italian  Headquarters. 

Nov.  28.  Greece  replies  to  the  latest  of  the  Entente  Notes.  German  Army  Head- 
quarters announce  the  completion  of  the  campaign  against  Serbia.  A 
British  airman  bombs  and  sinks  a  German  submarine  off  Middlekerke  on 
the  Belgian  coast. 

Nov.  29.  General  Townshend  retreats  with  his  forces  from  Ctesiphon  to  Kut-el- 
Amara,  a  distance  of  about  100. miles.     Lord  Kitchener  arrives  in  Paris. 

Nov.  30.      Lord  Kitchener  returns  to  London. 


Miss  Wheat,  the  new  teacher,  was  hearing  the  history  lesson.     Turning  to  one  of 
the  new  pupils,  she  asked: 

"James,  what  was  Washington's  Farewell  Address?" 

The  new  boy  arose  with  a  promptitude  that  promised  well  for  his  answer. 

"Heaven,  ma'am,"  he  said. — Harper's  Monthly. 


"  If  seven  sheep  were  on  one  side  of  the  fence,  and  one  of  them  jumped  over  to  the 
other  side,  how  many  are  left?"  propounded  the  teacher  to  the  primary  class. 

Pauline's  observations  of  animal  life  had  not  been  in  vain,  despite  her  tender  years. 
"There  wouldn't  be  none  left,"  she  replied,  knowingly.  "If  one  jumped  over,  they'd 
all  follow."— Harper 's  Weekly. 


The  lesson  in  natural  history  had  been  about  the  rhinocerous,  and  the  teacher 
wanted  to  know  how  well  the  lesson  had  been  learned. 

"Now,  name  something,"  she  said,  "that  is  very  dangerous  to  get  near  to  that  has 
horns." 

"I  know,  teacher,  I  know!"  called  little  Annie  Jones. 

"Well,  Annie,  what  is  it?" 

"An  automobile." 


Edmund  had  just  begun  to  attend  the  Public  School,  and  had  found  a  new  friend,  a 
child  of  whom  Edmund's  mother  had  never  heard. 

"Who  is  this  Walter?"  she  asked.     "Is  he  a  nice  little  boy?" 

"Yes,  ma'am,  he  is,"  replied  Edmund,  enthusiastically. 

"Does  he  say  any  naughty  words?"  pursued  his  mother. 

"No,"  replied  Edmund,  with  emphasis,  "and  I'm  not  going  to  teach  him  any!" 


The  British  Empire  a  Maritime  Power 

(Continued  from  the  January  number) 

G.    A.    CORNISH,    B.A. 
Faculty  of  Education,  University  of  Toronto 

IT  has  been  to  Britain's  interest  to  do  everything  that  would  encourage 
international  commerce.  Her  explorers  have  been  in  the  van  in 
every  part  of  the  world,  new  regions  have  been  opened  to  trade  and 
the  shores  of  the  wilderness  have  been  made  safe  through  her  influence. 
The  shallows  and  dangerous  places  have  been  charted  whether  it  be  in 
the  Straits  of  Magellan  or  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  haunts  of  the  pirate, 
whether  in  the  China  seas  or  the  Persian  Gulf  have  been  patrolled  and 
the  corsairs  swept  from  the  waters.  In  making  the  sea  safe  she  has 
spent  much  money  and  sacrificed  many  lives.  Though  she  has  per- 
formed these  acts,  largely  unaided  by  other  governments,  she  has  never 
claimed  any  exclusive  privileges  on  the  sea.  She  has  always  stood, 
without  reservation  for  the  true  "freedom  of  the  seas"  and  the  "open 
door"  on  the  lands. 

We  have  endeavoured  to  show  how  vitally  the  whole  fabric  of  the 
British  Empire  is  determined  by  the  seas  in  order  to  show  how  absolutely 
necessary  it  is  that  she  should  possess  a  navy  predominant  over  any 
enemy  or  possible  combination  of  enemies.  Let  the  control  of  the  seas 
depart,  let  the  British  navy  be  worsted  and  every  part  of  the  Empire 
lies  exposed  in  its  nakedness  to  the  thrust  of  the  enemy.  Britain  could 
be  starved  into  any  kind  of  submission  in  a  few  months,  the  outlying 
parts  would  more  easily  fall  to  the  captor  than  have  the  German  posses- 
sions during  the  present  war. 

Britain  began  to  recognize  the  vital  importance  of  the  navy  when  the 
mosquito  ships  of  Drake  and  Howard  put  to  flight  the  galleons  of  the 
Great  Armada.  When  glorious  Nelson  gave  Napoleon  the  vital  thrust 
at  Trafalgar  the  true  importance  of  the  navy  to  national  safety  was  fully 
recognised  and  since  that  day  the  British  navy  has  stood  so  impregnable 
that  up  to  the  present  war  it  was  never  necessary  to  strike  a  blow  on  the 
sea. 

Britain  has  coordinated  her  energies  towards  an  unconquerable  navy. 
This  is  shown  not  merely  by  the  manner  in  which  she  has  spent  her  money 
in  defensive  preparation,  but  also  by  the  foresight  shown  in  the  acquisi- 
tion of  new  territory.  As  a  result  she  has  her  coaling  stations  dotted 
uniformly  over  the  face  of  the  seas  and  her  fortresses  and  naval  stations 
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guard  every  vital  water  passage  on  the  commercial  highways  of  the 
world.  Gibraltar  stands  guard  at  the  entrance  to  the  Mediterranean, 
the  greatest  highroad  of  the  world's  commerce;  at  its  exit  is  the  Suez 
Canal,  in  whose  stock  the  British  government  holds  a  controlling  interest; 
at  the  exit  of  the  Red  Sea  the  impregnable  fortress  of  Aden  keeps  guard, 
while  further  east  the  fortress  of  Singapore  controls  the  passage  through 
the  Straits  of  Malacca. 

Through  more  than  one  hundred  years  the  British  fleet  has  never 
met  a  foe  in  combat,  and  in  that  time  the  whole  structure  of  ships  and 
guns  have  so  completely  changed  that  it  was  often  hinted  that  perhaps 
in  the  long  lapse  the  British  tar  had  lost  his  skill  and  seamanship,  and 
when  the  present  war  broke  many  were  tremulous  less  "the  day"  had 
come.  But  from  the  first  victorious  struggle  in  the  Bight  of  Heligoland 
to  the  day  when  the  flag  of  Germany  vanished  from  the  broad  and 
narrow  seas  there  never  was  no  need  for  doubt;  man  for  man,  ship  for 
ship  and  gun  for  gun  the  descendants  of  Blake  and  mighty  Nelson  stand 
unrivalled.  Never  was  the  efficacy  of  sea  power  more  complete.  From 
the  fateful  fourth  of  August  not  a  single  German  ship  either  merchant 
or  fighting  has  broken  through  that  wall  of  iron  that  crowds  them  into 
the  narrow  recesses  of  their  coast.  The  submarine  which  alone  appeared 
in  the  open  water  was  soon  bound  within  narrow  limits  in  its  nefarious 
work  and  to-day  the  British  fleet  stands  out  predominant  to  a  much 
greater  degree  than  it  did  even  after  Trafalgar.  The  great  naval  war 
song  of  Britain  which  always  has  been  sung  with  fervour  now  has  a  new 
meaning,  and  the  aspiration  and  determination  of  every  Briton  will 
still  be: 

Rule  Britannia,  Britannia  rule  the  waves, 
Britons  never  will  be  slaves. 

Method  of  teaching  the  subject. — Using  a  map  of  the  world  locate  the 
different  units  of  the  Empire,  show  how  they  are  connected  to  the  mother- 
land by  the  sea.  Assign  to  each  member  of  the  class  one  unit  and  ask 
him  to  find  out  how  it  was  acquired,  its  distance  from  Britain,  its  chief 
exports  and  imports.  Let  them  find  these  facts  from  any  reference 
books  in  the  school,  the  home  or  the  public  library  (an  encyclopaedia  will 
be  very  suitable  for  this  purpose).  A  lesson  in  the  meantime  on  Great 
Britain  should  be  taken  stressing  the  following  facts:  its  excellent  position 
to  become  a  trading  centre,  because  it  is  practically  at  the  centre  of  the 
land  area  of  the  globe;  its  long  coast-line,  its  many  estuaries  which  form 
good  ports,  its  industries,  especially  manufacturing;  its  decreasing 
agriculture,  its  exports  and  imports.  Show  how  vitally  these  depend 
on  a  free  sea.  Show  also  how  history  has  favoured  the  development  of 
British  industry.  Now  deal  with  the  other  units,  each  pupil  assisting 
with  the  facts  he  has  specially  studied.    Show  how  complementary  the 
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other  units  are  to  the  motherland,  that  her  exports  are  their  imports  and 
vice  versa. 

Now  trace  the  great  trade  routes  and  show  how  Britain  by  her 
coaling  stations,  naval  stations  and  fortresses  commands  them.  Examine 
the  different  possessions  to  study  what  extensive  coast-lines  they  have 
and  how  vulnerable  they  are  from  the  sea  if  another  nation  had  control. 
Finally  show  how  complete  has  been  the  control  of  the  seas  during 
the  present  war  by  the  British  fleet  Endeavour  to  increase  the  patriotic 
pride  of  the  pupils  in  the  Great  British  fleet;  then  conclude  by  allowing 
all  the  pupils  to  rise  and  sing  together  "  Rule  Britannia". 


Book  Reviews 

From  Messrs.  Blackie  &  Son,  London,  Eng.,  whose  Canadian  representative  is 
Harold  Copp,  Toronto,  we  have  received  copies  of  the  following  books  of  interest  to 
educationists: — Under  the  Rainbow  Arch,  by  Margaret  Cameron.  Cloth  56  pages. 
Price  6'd.  This  is  one  of  Blackie's  Rambler  Nature  Books  and  is  intended  for  children 
of  from  9  to  11  years.  Primary  teachers  will  find  it  an  interesting  reader  for  their 
classes.  The  Airman  and  His  Craft  and  Lime  and  Cement,  9d.  each,  are  two  of  the 
series  entitled  Rambles  among  our  Industries.  These  books  are  excellent  aids  to  the 
teaching  of  geography  in  Third  and  Fourth  Book  Classes.  The  series  would  make  a 
valuable  addition  to  the  school  library.  Intermediate  Oral  Latin  Reader  with  vocabulary, 
price  2s.,  is  intended  for  students  who  are  not  yet  ready  for  the  reading  ol  authors. 
Le  Chateau  D'Udolphe,  with  exercises,  4d.,  L'Oncle  Scipion  et  sa  Promesse,  with  notes 
and  vocabulary,  8d,  Le  Grondeur,  with  notes,  10d.,  are  excellent  little  books  tor  sup- 
plementary reading  in  French.  Progressive  French  Composition,  with  vocabulary,  Is., 
leads  the  student  over  many  difficult  constructions  in  French.  Some  Parallels  and 
Differences  in  Greek  and  Latin  Syntax,  9d.,  has  been  "compiled  tor  the  use  ot  examin- 
ation victims"  and  will  be  highly  valued  by  the  classical  student.  The  Prioresses  Tale 
and  the  Nonne  Prest  his  Tale,  with  glossary,  2d.,  give  these  interesting  Chaucer  stories 
in  good  clear  type.  The  Story  of  the  Golden  Fleece  is  adapted  for  children  and  will  furnish 
good  stories  for  reading  to  Second  Book  Classes. 

Four  new  books  by  Messrs.  George  G.  Harrap  &  Co.,  London,  Eng.,  are  An  Industrial 
Geography  of  Britain,  9d.,  More  Songs  and  Games,  3s.  6d.  net.,  My  Very  Own  Book,  A 
Child's  First  Reader,  5d.,  and  My  Book  of  Dolls  with  outline  pictures  for  painting,  4d. 

Messrs.  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  New  York,  have  recently  published  Principles  of  Ele- 
mentary Education  by  Frank  P.  Bachman.  Cloth,  312  pages,  $1.25,  and  Essays  for 
College  English  selected  and  edited  by  Bowman,  Bredvold,  Greenfield  and  Weirick. 

Of  their  20-cent  series  of  Eclectic  English  Classics  the  American  Book  Co.,  New 
York,  have  forwarded  Shakespeare's  Julius  Caesar,  Goldsmith's  Vicar  of  Wakefield, 
Macaulay's  Essay  on  Addison,  and  Swift's  Gulliver's  Travels.  Another  book  by  the 
same  firm  is  Eldridge's  Business  Speller. 

An  interesting  new  book  published  by  Mr.  Edward  Arnold,  London,  Eng.,  is  Les 
Franqais  en  Guerre  by  Jetla  S.  Wolff.  Cloth,  142  pages.  Is.  6d.  The  same  publisher 
announces  Compositions  Francoises  by  H.  M.  M.  Lawrence,  2s. 

Teachers  of  sewing  will  be  interested  in  the  Handbook  of  Elementary  Sewing  by  Ella 
P.  Flagg,  50  cents,  published  by  Messrs.  Little,  Brown  iS;  Co.,  Boston. 


The  Balkan  States 

(Continued  from  the  January  number) 

W.    L.    C.    RICHARDSON. 

University  of  Toronto  Schools 

EVEN  in  Austrian  history  there  are  few  more  discreditable  pages  than 
her  treatment  of  Serbia  during  the  quarter  of  a  century  which  fol- 
lowed the  Congress  of  Berlin.  Serbia  depended  upon  the  markets  of 
Austria-Hungary  for  the  greater  part  of  her  import  and  export  trade  for 
which  there  was  scarcely  any  outlet  in  other  directions,  and  up  to  1905 
she  was  practically  in  economic  subjection  to  Austria.  Austria's  dream 
was  to  annex  Serbia  and  whenever  Serbia  displayed  signs  of  political 
independence,  Austria  began  a  sort  of  economic  blackmailing  of  her 
imprisoned  neighbour  by  closing  her  markets  to  Serbian  pork  and  beef 
and  by  a  merciless  tariff  war.  This  roused  Serbia,  and  for  the  first  time, 
she  applied  herself  to  develop  new  channels  of  economic  communication 
with  the  outer  world.  Imports  from  Austria  fell  from  60%  to  35%. 
Then  came  the  revolution  at  Constantinople  in  1908.  Austria  found  in 
this  the  long-sought-for  pretext  for  definitely  annexing  the  provinces  of 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina.  Serbia  and  Montenegro  appealed  to  Russia 
for  help.  Russia  strongly  pressed  for  compensation  for  Serbia  and 
Montenegro  only  to  be  confronted  with  a  scarcely  veiled  ultimatum, 
not  from  Austria-Hungary  but  from  her  ally,  Germany,  who  thus  had 
gone  out  of  her  way  to  inflict  humiliation  upon  Russia. 

At  this  time,  too,  Germany  was  -extending  her  influence  over  the 
Young  Turks  at  Constantinople.  Turkish  military  power  was  gathering 
strength  under  German  instructors.  Trained  at  Berlin,  leaders  of  the 
Young  Turks  had  imbibed  the  doctrine  that  nationality  and  religion 
were  absurd  survivals,  to  be  swept  aside  as  soon  as  possible.  Under  such 
influences,  Turkish  oppression  settled  down  more  heavily  than  ever  upon 
the  Christian  populations  of  Macedonia,  whether  Serbs,  or  Bulgars  or 
Greeks.  A  Young  Turk  said  to  Miss  Durham:  "All  is  now  simplified. 
The  Greek,  the  Bulgar,  the  Serb,  the  Albanian  Questions  no  longer 
exist.  We  have  passed  a  law,  and  now  all  are  Osmanli".  To  which 
Miss  Durham  replied:  "You  can  pass  a  law  if  you  like  that  all  cats  are 
dogs;  but  they  will  remain  cats." 

Bitter  as  had  been  the  rivalry  between  the  small  States  of  the  Balkan 
Peninsula,  they  were  compelled  now,  by  a  sense  of  common  danger,  to 
draw  closer  together.     They  formed  themselves  into  a  Balkan  League 
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for  common  defence,  Serbia  and  Montenegro  chiefly  as  a  safeguard 
against  Austria-Hungary,  Greece  and  Bulgaria  rather  with  an  eye  to 
Turkey. 

Then  came  the  war  of  1912.  Greece,  Serbia  and  Bulgaria  banded 
themselves  together  to  wrest  from  Turkey  the  provinces  of  Macedonia 
and  Albania,  which  then  extended  from  the  Black  Sea  to  the  Adriatic. 
Before  beginning  they  had  already  agreed  upon  the  division  of  the 
territory  to  be  conquered,  and  had  agreed  that,  in  case  of  disputes  it 
should  be  submitted  to  the  decision  of  the  Czar  of  Russia.  In  a  year  the 
war  was  over.  The  Turks  were  driven  from  Albania  and  Macedonia. 
They  held  in  Europe  only  Constantinople  and  a  small  territory  about  it. 
There  was  a  possibility  of  Serbia  expanding  to  the  sea.  This  result  was  a 
tremendous  blow  to  both  Austria-Hungary  and  Germany.  Serbia 
would  be  no  longer  the  ward  of  the  Dual  Monarchy,  since  every  maritime 
nation  would  then  be  Serbia's  neighbour  as  well  as  Austria.  Austria- 
Hungary  chafed  at  the  growth  of  the  Serbian  Kingdom,  Italy  also  inter- 
vened, anxious  to  hold  for  herself  the  eastern  seaboard  of  the  Adriatic. 

At  the  Peace  Conference  held  in  London  the  pre-arranged  plan  of 
the  Balkan  League  for  the  division  of  the  spoil  suffered  wreck.  The  old 
jealousies  between  the  Balkan  States  in  regard  to  the  division  of  Mace- 
donia broke  out  afresh  between  Serbia  and  Greece  on  one  hand,  and 
Bulgaria  on  the  other.  Serbia  was  ready  to  refer  the  question  to  the 
arbitration  of  the  Czar.  King  Ferdinand  rejected  the  Russian  offer  and 
rushed  into  war  against  his  recent  allies. 

Thus  the  second  Balkan  War  began.  In  a  month  it  was  over  and 
Bulgaria  had  lost.  Again  the  hopes  of  Austria-Hungary  and  of  Germany 
were  frustrated.  Not  only  had  Serbia  proved  herself  a  fighting  power  of 
no  mean  value;  not  only  had  she,  under  the  Treaty  of  Bucharest,  which 
closed  the  Second  Balkan  War,  nearly  doubled  her  territory  and  added 
more  than  fifty  per  cent,  to  her  population,  but  the  Southern  Slavs  of 
Austria-Hungary  were  openly  showing  a  remarkable  sympathy  for  their 
Serbian  kinsmen. 

Exposed  to  official  persecution  and  robbed  of  their  liberties  by 
Austrian  misgovernment,  the  Southern  Slavs  brooded  over  the  wrongs 
of  their  disunited  race  and  began  a  movement  which  was  directed  more 
or  less  openly  to  the  emancipation  of  all  the  Southern  Slav  provinces. 
The  widespread  nature  of  the  movement  may  be  illustrated  by  the 
school  strike  of  the  Spring  of  1912,  during  which  every  boy  and  girl  above 
the  age  of  fourteen  in  most  of  the  primary  and  secondary  schools  of 
Croatia,  Dalmatia  and  Bosnia  played  truant  as  a  protest  against  the 
misgovernment  of  Croatia.  On  that  occasion  a  crowd  of  5,000  school 
children  paraded  the  streets  of  Agram  shouting  "Down  with  Cuvaj " 
(the  Ban  or  Governor  of  Croatia).     The  younger  generation  had  been 
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profoundly  affected  by  the  Croatian  dictatorship  and  the  Balkan  Wars, 
and  from  among  them  came  the  two  young  assassins  who  murdered  the 
Archduke  Francis  Ferdinand  and  his  wife  in  Bosnia.  The  actual  mur- 
derers were  Serbs,  though  Austro-Hungarian  subjects,  and  though  no 
connection  between  the  crime  and  the  Serbian  government  was  estab- 
lished, yet  the  incident  was  used  as  a  pretext  for  aggression  against 
Serbia. 

We  did  not  enter  the  war  to  fight  for  Serbia  yet  we  have  no  reason  to 
feel  ashamed  that  we  are  now  fighting  on  the  same  side  with  her  against 
a  common  enemy.  The  cause  for  which  she  is  fighting  is  to-day  the 
same  cause  for  which  we  are  all  fighting — the  cause  of  freedom. 


A  teacher  in  one  of  Toronto's  down-town  schools  was  trying  to  give  her  class  an  idea 
of  the  meaning  and  use  of  "disarrange".  She  had  given  the  meaning  and  asked  for 
volunteers  to  give  a  sentence  using  the  word  correctly.  Tony's  hand  was  waving 
frantically  and  he  was  half-standing  in  his  eagerness  to  answer  but  she  disregarded  him 
and  asked  a  boy  near  the  front.  His  effort  was  not  a  success  and  still  Tony  was  wiggling 
in  his  seat,  anxious  to  answer.    Finally,  after  two  failures  by  other  pupils,  the  teacher 

said: — "Well,  Tony,  you  may  try."     "Please,  Miss ,"  said  the  excited  young  son 

of  Italy,  "  Dis  mornin'  my  fader  he  try  lighta  da  stove.  He  take  one  match — no  lighta 
da  stove — fire  go  out.  He  take  'noder  match — no  lighta  da  stove.  He  take  whole  box 
matches — no  lighta  da  stove.  Den  ma  fader  he  go  out  in  de  back  yard  and  he  say — 
'tarn  disa  range'." 


"The  sentence,  '  My  father  had  money,'  is  in  the  past  tense,"  explained  the  teacher. 
"Now,  Mary,  what  tense  would  you  be  speaking  in  if  you  said,  'My  father  has 
money?'" 

"Oh,  that  would  be  pretense,"  replied  Mary  soberly. 


The  Marriage  Yoke. 

The  dull  boy  in  the  class  unexpectedly  distinguished  himself  in  a  recent  history 
examination.  The  question  ran,  "  How  and  when  was  slavery  introduced  into  America?  " 
According  to  the  Youths'  Companion  he  replied: 

"  No  woman  had  come  over  to  the  early  Virginia  colony.  The  planters  wanted  wives 
to  help  with  the  work.  In  1619  the  London  Company  sent  over  a  shipload  of  girls. 
The  planters  gladly  married  them,  and  slavery  was  introduced  into  America." 


The  Principal  had  called  the  ringleader  of  a  group  of  boys  to  the  office  and  was 
questioning  him  concerning  the  teasing  which  a  new  boy  had  been  subjected  to. 
"  So  you  nicknamed  him  '  Flannel '  he  said.    "  Why  did  you  do  that?  " 
"We  thought"  said  the  boy,  "that  from  his  hands  and  face,  he  must  shrink  from 
washing." — American  School  Board  Journal. 


Prof. — "What  great  engineering  feats  have  been  performed  during  the  past  few 
years? 

Student — "Building  the  Gatum  Dam." 
Prof. — "What  kind  of  example  is  that? 
Student — "A  concrete  example." 


The  Work  of  General  Botha  in  South  Africa 

(Continued  from  January  number). 

A.    N.    SCARROW. 

Faculty  of  Education,  University  of  Toronto 

WHEN  at  last  General  Botha  was  free  to  undertake  the  conquest 
of  German  West  Africa  he  was  not  long  in  entering  upon  the 
task.  To  understand  the  greatness  of  the  undertaking  we  must 
keep  in  mind  the  vast  distances  to  be  covered,  the  great  waterless  deserts 
to  be  crossed,  and  the  necessity  of  transporting  supplies  and  troops  from 
500  to  700  miles  by  sea.  The  great  barren  Kalahari  Desert  stretches 
200  miles  wide  along  the  south  and  east  of  the  country  separating  it 
from  the  railways  of  the  Union.  We  have  seen  that  on  September  18th 
Luderitz  Bay  had  been  seized  by  our  sailors,  and  shortly  afterwards  the 
valuable  diamond  mines  near  by.  On  Christmas  day  our  troops  re- 
occupied  Walfish  Bay  which  for  a  short  time  had  been  in  possession  of 
the  Germans.  On  January  15th,  1915,  sailors  from  the  ever-active  fleet 
took  possession  of  Swakopmund  which  they  found  deserted  but  un- 
damaged, though  sown  with  mines. 

Botha  now  held  the  two  German  ports  and  one  of  the  two  crossings 
of  the  Orange  River — Roman's  Drift;  the  other — Schuit  Drift — was 
seized  early  in  January  and  the  enemy  driven  across  the  river.  At  the 
beginning  of  February  the  four  principal  gateways  into  the  colony  were 
held  by  the  Union  forces  and  Botha  could  press  forward  with  his  plan  of 
invasion.  'This  was  well  conceived,  well  planned  and  well  executed". 
The  plan  was  to  be  an  enveloping  advance  on  Windhoek,  the  capital,  from 
the  coast  and  from  the  south,  the  railways  to  be  cleared  on  the  way. 
The  forces  were  divided  into  the  northern  and  the  southern  armies. 
The  former,  commanded  by  General  Botha  himself,  was  to  assemble 
at  Swakopmund  and  to  march  along  the  railway  to  Windhoek,  while 
the  southern  army,  commanded  by  General  Jan  Christian  Smuts,  was 
given  a  more  complicated  task.  This  army  was  divided  into  three 
columns;  one  under  Sir  Duncan  MacKenzie  was  to  advance  from  Lude- 
ritz Bay  on  the  coast,  the  second  under  Colonel  Van  de  Venter  from 
Warmbad  on  the  railway  25  miles  from  the  southern  border,  while  the 
third  under  Colonel  Berrange  was  to  cross  the  Kalahari  Desert  from 
Kimberley  and  clear  the  south-eastern  section  of  the  colony. 

After  its  occupation  by  the  British,  on  January  15th,  Swakopmund 
became  the  centre  of  great  activity,  large  stores  being  landed   and  a 
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railway  built  along  the  few  miles  of  coast  to  Walfish  Bay.  Early  in 
February  General  Botha  left  Cape  Town  to  take  over  the  direction  of 
operations  and  on  February  12th  he  reached  Swakopmund.  On  the 
22nd  his  army  began  its  march  along  the  railway  towards  Windhoek. 
He  established  a  base  farther  on  and,  after  finding  out  the  strength  of 
the  enemy,  was  ready  on  March  19th  to  advance  again.  The  advance 
was  made  along  the  railway  and  along  the  highroad  running  south  of 
the  railway  from  Swakopmund  to  Windhoek.  Colonels  Britz,  Alberts 
and  Celliers  led  columns  along  these  parallel  roads  engaging  and  driving 
the  enemy  back  at  each  encounter,  while  Colonel  Skinner  with  the 
Kimberley  regiment  protected  the  railway  behind.  On  May  5th  Botha 
with  his  main  army  had  reached  Karibib,  the  junction  of  the  Tsumab 
line  with  the  main  line  to  Windhoek.  By  this  time  all  serious  resistance 
was  over  for  the  Northern  army. 

We  must  now  turn  our  attention  to  General  Smuts'  army  of  the 
south,  beginning  with  Sir  Duncan  MacKenzie's  column  advancing  along 
the  railway  from  Liideritz  Bay.  On  February  22nd  his  advance  guard 
had  reached  Garub,  a  station  seventy  miles  inland.  His  army  had 
crossed  the  desert  which  skirts  the  sea  coast  and  was  approaching  a 
more  hospitable  region  beyond.  Here  too  there  was  a  plentiful  supply 
of  water  and  his  anxiety  on  this  score  was  considerably  lightened.  Fifteen 
miles  beyond  Garub  is  the  important  station  of  Aus,  the  principal 
resting  place  for  caravans  journeying  from  north  to  south.  Here  sand 
was  plentiful  but  food  and  water  were  scarce,  the  enemy  having  filled  up 
the  bore  holes  and  poisoned  some  of  the  wells.  When  the  British  ad- 
vanced, land  explosions  were  heard  as  the  retreating  enemy  blew  up 
the  railway  and  yielded  this  naturally  strong  and  well  fortified  place.  On 
March  30th  a  body  of  our  mounted  infantry  advanced  and  took  posses- 
sion of  two  important  passes  giving  access  to  Aus  and  the  whole  position 
was  at  once  vacated.  Our  men  entered  the  place  and  began  at  once  to 
repair  the  bridges  and  culverts  which  the  enemy  had  destroyed.  The 
railway  was  soon  open  again  and  a  further  move  was  possible. 

In  the  meantime  Van  de  Venter's  column  had  crossed  the  Orange 
River  by  Schuit  Drift  and  before  the  end  of  March  had  seized  two  or 
three  German  Camps,  containing  large  quantities  of  supplies.  On  April 
30th  he  had  reached  Warmbad,  the  terminus  of  the  southern  branch  of 
the  railway,  and  two  days  later  entered  Kanus,  a  station  sixty-five  miles 
to  the  north.  His  headquarters  were  at  Kalkfontein,  twenty-five  miles 
north  of  Warmbad,  and  here  General  Smuts  joined  him  on  April  11th. 
The  enemy  was  found  in  force  on  the  slopes  of  the  Karras  Mountains 
and  Van  de  Venter  divided  his  men  into  three  columns  to  drive  them 
out.  By  sending  one  division  to  the  east,  another  to  the  west,  and  the 
third  through  the  mountains  he  swept  the  district  clear  without  meeting 
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any  opposition.  On  April  18th  Colonel  Villiers  entered  Seeheim  where 
the  branch  joins  the  main  line  of  the  railway.  The  Germans  hurriedly 
evacuated  this  junction,  without  even  taking  time  to  destroy  the  bridge 
which  here  crosses  the  Great  Fish  River. 

By  this  time  Van  de  Venter's  column  was  in  touch  with  Colonel 
Berrange's  force,  which,  it  will  be  remembered,  set  out  from  Kimberley 
to  cross  the  desert.  Reaching  the  frontier  without  opposition,  he  fought 
his  way  steadily  westward  to  Keetmanshoop  which  was  entered  on 
April  20th  by  our  men.  Before  General  Smuts  could  concentrate  his 
whole  force  it  was  necessary  for  MacKenzie's  column  from  Aus  to  join 
the  others,  and  this  was  done  in  May.  The  railway  from  Aus  to  Keet- 
manshoop was  clear  and  MacKenzie  led  his  column  north  east,  across 
the  corner  of  the  rectangle  through  Bethany  and  Berseba,  to  join  the 
railway  line  at  Aritetis,  a  station  seventy  miles  north  of  Keetmanshoop. 
Van  de  Venter's  and  Mackenzie's  forces  now  united  to  drive  the  enemy 
from  the  railway  and,  though  considerable  loss  was  sustained,  they 
rescued  seventy  of  their  own  prisoners,  captured  seven  officers  and  two 
hundred  men  and  took  the  enemy's  field  guns  and  several  maxims.  The 
cutting  of  the  railway  also  delivered  into  their  hands  a  train,  a  number 
of  transport  wagons  and  a  quantity  of  live-stock.  Among  the  killed 
was  Major  Watt  of  the  Natal  Light  Horse.  Another  severe  loss  sus- 
tained by  MacKenzie  about  this  time  was  that  of  Sir  George 
Farrar,  who  had  given  great  assistance  to  MacKenzie  in  crossing  the 
desert  region  from  the  coast  and  then  again  over  120  miles  between 
Bethany  and  the  northern  line  of  railway.  Sir  George  was  killed  in  a 
railway  accident  near  Gibeon  on  May  18th. 

We  must  now  see  how  Botha's  northern  army  is  faring.  On  May  5th 
the  railway  junction  of  Karibib  had  been  reached  and  occupied.  From 
here  Botha's  forces  advanced  to  Wilhelmstal  from  which  Windhoek 
was  almost  in  sight.  General  Myburgh  was  rapidly  approaching  the 
Capital  and  on  May  10th  General  Botha  was  informed  by  telephone 
that  the  place  was  prepared  to  surrender.  With  a  small  escort  he  set 
out  in  a  motor-car,  entered  the  capital  the  following  day  and  arranged 
the  terms  of  capitulation  with  the  Burgomaster.  On  May  12th  Union 
forces  under  Myburgh  entered  the  town  and  at  noon  took  place  the 
historic  ceremony  of  capitulation.  The  Union  Jack  was  hoisted  and 
the  troops  presented  arms,  after  which  General  Botha  thanked  his  troops 
for  their  services  in  an  enterprise  "of  the  utmost  importance  to  the 
Empire  and  the  Union".  The  valuable  high-power  wireless  station 
about  a  mile  from  the  town,  was  found  intact  and  with  its  capture  Ger- 
many had  lost  her  last  wireless  station  outside  of  Europe. 

Botha  had  now  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  line  of  railway  to  Tsumab 
and  Grootfontein  in  the  far  north-east  where  the  enemy's  forces  had 
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gone.  One  column  marched  along  the  railway  while  others  swept  the 
country  to  the  south-east.  Again  and  again  the  enemy  entrenched 
himself  but  as  a  result  of  Botha's  flanking  movements  he  was  forced  to 
withdraw.  The  chief  characteristic  of  this  northern  expedition  was 
the  long  forced  marches  made  by  the  British  forces,  each  circling  farther 
out  than  the  preceding,  compelling  the  surrender  of  force  after  force 
of  the  enemy  until  at  last  near  Otavifontein  where  the  railway  forks  off 
to  Grootfontein  and  Tsumab  the  Germans  made  their  last  stand.  They 
had  been  driven  into  the  wildest  and  most  inhospitable  parts  of  the 
country,  where  no  food  could  be  stored  or  water  found.  Moreover,  the 
natives,  with  good  reason,  were  fiercely  hostile  and  Botha's  columns 
were  closing  around  them.  Far  to  the  West  of  the  line  General  Myburgh 
and  Colonel  Britz  were  sweeping  through  the  country  and  bringing  in 
the  prisoners  by  hundreds  and  on  June  30th  the  last  of  our  prisoners  in 
the  enemy's  hands  were  released. 

By  this  time  Dr.  Seitz,  the  German  governor,  was  communicating 
with  General  Botha  about  a  surrender,  and  while  terms  were  being 
arranged  the  Union  forces  stood  to  arms  ready  to  renew  the  struggle. 
On  the  stroke  of  time,  however,  the  terms  were  accepted,  and  at  two 
o'clock,  July  9th,  the  terms  were  agreed  to  and  signed  by  Botha,  Seitz, 
and  Colonel  Francke,  the  commander  of  the  enemy's  troops.  All  the 
Germans  surrendered  unconditionally.  Botha  "rang  up"  Myburgh  in 
that  dark  continent  and  informed  him  of  the  surrender. 

At  the  cost  of  some  2,000  casualties,  General  Botha  had  captured  a 
territory  over  300,000  square  miles  in  extent,  and  had  brought  15,000 
white  folk  and  100,000  natives  under  the  rule  of  King  George.  Let 
Premier  Asquith  speak  his  praise:  "I  ask  the  House  at  this  the  earliest 
opportunity,  to  testify  to  the  admiration  and  gratitude  of  the  whole 
Empire,  first  to  the  illustrious  General,  who  is  also  Prime  Minister  of 
the  Union,  and  who  has  rendered  such  inestimable  service  to  the  Empire 
which  he  entered  by  adoption,  and  of  which  he  has  become  one  of  the 
most  honoured  and  cherished  sons  and  to  his  dauntless  and  much 
enduring  troops,  whether  of  Burgher  or  British  birth,  who  fought  like 
brethren,  side  by  side,  in  the  cause  which  is  equally  dear  to  all  of  us — 
the  broadening  of  the  bonds  of  human  liberty". 


Teacher — -"Now  then,  all  together,  once  more:  'Little  drops  of  water' — nnd  for 
goodness  sake,  put  a  little  more  spirit  into  it!" 


Teacher — What  became  of  the  children  of  Agamemnon? 
Pupil — I  imagine  they're  dead  by  this  time. 


The  Western  Campaign 

E.  L.  DANJHER,  B.A. 

University  of  Toronto  Schools. 

II.  The  Battle  of  the  Marne. 

After  a  running  fight  of  two  weeks  the  troops  on  both  sides  were 
much  fatigued.  But,  while  the  German  spirit  was  upheld  by  evidence, 
of  success,  their  fleeing  enemy  had  nothing  to  contemplate  but  con- 
tinued, disheartening  retreat.  Through  it  all,  however,  with  a  superb 
faith,  General  Joffre  was  preparing  his  plans  for  a  decisive  blow.  On 
their  part  the  German  leaders  became  less  cautious,  as  one  drops  his 
guard  when  he  sees  his  opponent  apparently  too  weak  to  strike  another 
blow. 

In  their  retreat  the  French  and  British  moved  to  the  south-east  of 
Paris.  Von  Kluk,  on  the  German  right,  wheeled  to  the  south-east  on 
their  track.  The  one  thing  was  to  land  the  knock-out  blow  upon  the 
enemy,  who,  as  he  concluded,  must  now  be  at  the  limit  of  endurance; 
everything  else  could  now  be  quite  disregarded.  Von  Kluk  figured  only 
on  defensive  strategy  on  the  part  of  Joffre  in  such  hard  circumstances. 
But  Joffre  had  plans  of  his  own.  The  German  generals  spoke  of  Sep- 
tember 6th  as  the  final  day,  the  day  of  victory;  the  allied  generals,  from 
their  own  point  of  view,  urged  their  men  to  think  of  it  as  the  turning- 
point.     No  wonder  the  fighting  was  so  sanguinary! 

Locate  Paris  and  Verdun.  Join  points  a  few  miles  north  of  each  by 
a  line  curved  away  to  the  south.  Also  join  Verdun  with  the  Swiss  border. 
These  lines  will  indicate  the  battle-lines  on  September  5th.  Opposing 
each  other  on  the  Paris- Verdun  front  were  the  German  generals,  von 
Kluk,  von  Buelow,  von  Hausen,  Duke  Albrecht  of  Wurtemberg,  the 
German  Crown  Prince,  and  the  allied  generals,  Maunoury,  French, 
Franchet  d'Esperey,  Foch,  Langle  de  Cary  and  Serrail.  On  the  east 
front  were  the  Crown  Prince  of  Bavaria  and  von  Heeringen  opposed  by 
Castelnau  and  Dubail.  The  German  forces  are  estimated  at  1,275,000, 
and  the  French  and  British  at  1,125,000. 

When  von  Kluk  wheeled  to  the  left  he  seems  to  have  altogether 
underestimated  the  French  forces  in  and  about  Paris  and  to  have  mis- 
judged the  ability  of  the  British,  now  withdrawn  behind  Crecy  and 
Coulommiers,  to  deliver  another  blow.  The  forces  left  by  him,  west  of 
the  Ourcq  to  guard  his  flank,  were  quite  inadequate. 

In  the  early  hours  of  September  6th,  the  allied  offensive  was  begun 
by  the  army  of  Paris  west  of  the  Ourcq,  under  General  Maunoury.  and 
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by  the  British  at  the  angle  south-east  of  Paris.  The  activity  rapidly 
spread  eastward  involving  the  successive  armies.  After  ten  hours' 
fighting  the  pressure  on  the  British  right  was  seen  to  diminish.  Under 
cover  of  the  fierce  fighting  of  the  last  few  hours  von  Kluk  had  transferred 
two  corps  (80,000  men)  to  the  assistance  of  the  hard-pressed  4th  corps, 
west  of  the  Ourcq.    The  fighting  on  the  6th  slightly  favoured  the  Allies. 

On  the  morning  of  the  7th  Maunoury  found  in  front  of  him,  not  the 
single  corps  of  the  preceding  day  but  an  army  of  120,000  men.  The 
day  was  saved  for  him  by  the  wonderful  fighting  of  the  Zouaves  and  the 
good  work  of  the  British  cavalry  to  the  south.  To  the  east  it  was  "  touch 
and  go";  ground  was  gained  and  lost  again  by  each  side.  The  Plateau 
of  Amance,  an  important  position,  was  lost  and  retaken  by  General 
Castelnau.     The  fighting  continued  throughout  the  night. 

In  the  fighting  of  the  8th  there  were  some  important  developments. 
A  new  army  corps  from  Alsace  reinforced  Maunoury  and  the  British. 
While  Maunoury  was  still  hard  pressed,  the  British  and  French  to  the 
east  got  forward,  especially  the  army  of  Franchet  d'Esperey.  His  success 
facilitated  the  movements  of  Foch  on  his  right,  who,  at  an  enormous 
cost,  finally  succeeded  in  capturing  the  key  position,  the  Chateau  of 
Mondement.  On  information  brought  in  by  the  aviators,  as  to  a  gap 
between  von  Buelow  and  von  Hausen,  General  Foch  boldly  massed  his 
troops  under  cover  of  darkness  and  threw  them  on  the  exposed  German 
flank.  The  Prussians  were  thrown  in  disorder,  into  the  marshes  of 
St.  Gond  where  thousands  perished. 

Langle  de  Cary,  who  had  sustained  heavy  losses  the  previous  day, 
little  more  than  held  his  own. 

General  Serrail  was  menaced  with  envelopment  by  enemy  forces 
front  and  rear.  He  directed  his  troops  against  the  front  and  sent  his 
cavalry  to  the  rear.  Reinforcements  sent  up  from  Metz,  to  take  him  in 
force  from  the  east,  were  more  than  met  by  Castlenau  in  the  bitter  fight 
for  possession  of  the  Heights  of  Sainte-Genevieve.  To  the  south  Dubail 
was  forced  to  abandon  Luneville. 

On  the  9th  the  situation  grew  worse  for  the  army  of  Paris;  they 
were  greatly  outnumbered.  General  Joffre  ordered  Maunoury  to  hold 
nevertheless.  His  men,  encouraged  by  successes  elsewhere,  redoubled 
their  assaults,  and  were  on  the  point  of  winning,  towards  the  end  of  the 
day,  when  a  fresh  corps  (of  Landwehr)  was  signalled  coming  from  the 
north  to  aid  von  Kluk.  Maunoury  appealed  to  General  Gallieni,  the 
Governor  of  Paris.  With  fine  enterprise  Gallieni  requisitioned  5,000 
automobiles  and  rushed  20,000  men  to  Maunoury's  support. 

The  British,  in  the  meantime,  were  driving  von  Kluk's  weakened 
centre  back  to  the  Marne  near  Chateau-Thierry;  they  had  gained  twenty 
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miles  in  two  days.  After  seventeen  attempts  they  succeeded  in  bridging 
the  Marne  and  threatened  von  Kluk's  rear.  The  British  cavalry, 
coming  up  with  the  rearguard  cavalry  of  the  enemy,  rode  through  them 
and  back,  and  then  charged  them  again  in  front.  The  guard  was  broken; 
the  enemy  was  in  full  retreat.    The  whole  centre  moved  forward  rapidly. 

The  morning  of  the  10th  showed  the  battle  decided.  The  allied 
army  even  after  two  weeks'  retreat  and  five  days  of  desperate  fighting 
harassed  the  retreating  foe.  Everywhere  were  discovered  carbonized 
bodies,  where  the  foe  had  not  time  to  bury  the  thousands  killed.  Towns, 
crowded  with  wounded,  were  taken;  many  cannon  and  great  convoys  of 
ammunition  and  supplies  were  captured.  The  Duke  of  Wiirtemberg 
held  on  longer  at  Vitrey-le-Francois  enabling  those  to  his  right  to  take 
up  their  position  on  the  Aisne.  On  the  11th  he  retreated  hurriedly  to 
the  north. 

It  is  hard  to  get  a  big  enough  idea  of  the  Battle  of  the  Marne;  we  are 
too  close  to  it.  It  is  estimated  that  300,000  of  the  enemy  were  accounted 
for  in  killed,  wounded  and  prisoners,  during  the  week's  fighting.  But 
perhaps  the  greater  significance  was  not  in  the  material  but  in  the 
spiritual  victory.  The  "invincible"  German  machine  could  be  beaten; 
the  haunting  spectre  of  1870  was  slain.  There  was  a  tremendous  weaken- 
ing of  the  morale  of  the  German  soldiery,  and  a  corresponding  gain  for 
their  opponents.  We  have  lists  of  decisive  battles  of  the  world.  Ulti- 
mate success  of  the  Allies  will  guarantee  a  place  in  that  list  for  the  great 
Battle  of  the  Marne,  1914. 


Reserve  Price? 

A  little  boy  named  Rosenstein  was  asked  by  his  teacher — -"How  much  is  three  and 
four?" 

Rosenstein  said — "Eight!"  Whereupon  the  disgusted  teacher  cried—" Leave  the 
room;  stupid;  leave  at  once!" 

Little  Rosenstein  left  the  class-room,  and  in  the  corridor  he  met  a  little  fellow  named 
Levy,  who  was  just  going  to  join  the  class. 

"Say,  Levy,"  cried  Rosenstein  somewhat  excitedly,  "how  much  his  three  and  four?" 

"Seven,"  promptly  answered  Levy. 

"Take  my  advice,"  urged  Rosenstein,  "don't  you  go  into  the  class-room.  I  offered 
her  'eight',  and  she  wouldn't  lake  it." 


One  little  girl  always  had  a  dislike  to  recite  before  the  rest  of  the  class — 
a  case  of  extreme  self-consciousness.  She  was  also  quite,  absent-minded,  and  seeing 
her  gazing  absently  out  of  the  window  one  day,  during  a  recitation  in  grammar,  the 
teacher  thought  to  recall  her  to  her  duties,  and  said  rather  sharply: 

"Marion,  define  syntax." 

"Oh — ah — er — why,  I  didn't  know  there  was  any  tax  on  sin,"  she  stammered. — ■ 
American  School  Board  Journal. 


The  British  Army 


J.  O.  CARLISLE,  M.A. 

University  of  Toronto  Schools. 


"  |[T  is  only  by  means  of  a  well-regulated  standing  army  that  a  civilised 
country  can  be  defended"  Adam  Smith,  Wealth  of  Nations. 
Taken  in  its  broadest  sense  the  British  Army  can  be  divided 
into  what  are  commonly  known  as  the  three  arms,  Infantry,  Cavalry, 
and  Artillery.  But  in  addition  to  these  there  are  many  corps  and  depart- 
ments essential  to  the  smooth  and  efficient  working  of  the  whole  machine; 
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In  lower  right-hand  corner  are  the  badges  worn  by  non-commissioned  officers. 

1,  Company  Sergeant-Major  (highest).      2,  Sergeant.     3,  Corporal. 
4,  Lance-Corporal  (lowest). 

for  example,  The   Royal   Engineers,  The  Army  Service  Corps,  Army 

Ordnance  Corps,  Royal  Army  Medical  Corps,  Royal  Flying  Corps,  etc. 

The  King  is  head  of  the  army;  the  chief  constitutional  adviser  of 

the  Crown  is  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  who  is  responsible  to  parlia- 
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ment  for  the  efficiency  of  the  military  forces  of  the  Realm.     To  assist 
in  the  work  of  Administration  there  was  established  in   1907   (in  the 
reign  of  Edward  VII)  the  Army  Council  to  consist  of  seven  members: 
Sec'y  of  State  for  War,  now  Earl  Kitchener 

Chief  of  Imperial  Gen.  Staff,  "     Sir  Wm.  Robertson 

Adjutant  General,  "     Lieut.  Gen.  Sir  H.  C.  Sclater 

Quartermaster,  "     Maj.  Gen.  Sir  J.  S.  Cowans 

Master  Gen.  of  Ordnance,  "     Maj.  Gen.  Sir  S.  B.  von  Donop 

Parliamentary  Under-Sec'y  of  State  Rt.  Hon.  H.  J.  Tennant,  M.P. 

Financial  Sec'y,  "     H.  T.  Baker,  M.P. 

In  addition  to  these,  some  extraordinary  offices  have  been  created  since, 
the  beginning  of  this  war,  chief  of  which  is  the  Ministry  of  Munitions 
held  by  the  Rt.  Hon.  David  Lloyd  George.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  function  of  the  war-office  is  purely  administrative  and  that  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War  exercises  very  little  control  over  the  actual 
operations  of  the  Expeditionary  Force. 

Passing  from  the  war-office  to  the  army  itself  we  shall  first  consider 
that  humble  individual  who  constitutes  nine-tenths  of  the  British  Army — 
the  British  Infantryman: 

"For  it's  Tommy  this  and  Tommy  that,  and  Tommy  get  away, 
But  it's  'Thank  you,  Mr.  Atkins,'  when  the  guns  begin  to  play." 
The  unit  of  British  infantry  is  the  Battalion  which  ordinarily  consists 
on  a  war  footing  of  about  1,000  men  although  all  establishments  are 
more  or  less  elastic.  It  is  commanded  by  a  Lieutenant  Colonel  assisted 
by  a  Senior  Major  (other  Majors  are  Company  Commanders)  and  by 
an  Adjutant  who  is  the  mouthpiece  of  the  Colonel,  and  who  drafts  and 
issues  all  orders.  The  Adjutancy,  by  the  way,  is  an  "Appointment", 
not  a  rank  and  is  generally  held  by  a  captain.  A  battalion  is  divided  into 
four  companies  each  consisting  of  230  to  250  men  of  all  ranks.  This  is 
a  Captain's  or  Major's  command  and  it  is  again  divided  into  four  platoons 
each  commanded  by  a  lieutenant  with  a  "platoon  sergeant"  as  second 
in  command.  Platoons  are  sub-divided  into  sections  each  under  a 
sergeant  or  other  non-commissioned  officer.  To  assist  the  company 
commander  is  a  second  in  command,  a  Captain,  and  a  non-commissioned 
officer  called  the  Company  Sergeant  Major.  Four  battalions  may,  for 
manoeuvre  or  administrative  purposes,  be  linked  into  a  Brigade  com- 
manded by  a  Brigadier  General.  The  word  Regiment  as  applied  to 
Infantry  is  generally  misunderstood.  It  is  a  very  comprehensive  term 
which  may  embrace  one  battalion  or  forty.  Thus  the  Gordon  High- 
landers or  the  Black  Watch  are  famous  regiments  which  are  used  as  a 
basis  for  recruiting  fresh  battalions  for  overseas  service.  It  is  readily 
seen  what  esprit  de  corps  can  be  created  even  in  raw  levies  who  are 
members  of  a  regiment  with  a  glorious  history  reaching  back  hundreds 
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of  years,  a  spirit  which  would  be  entirely  lacking  if  they  were  merely 
members  of  the  nth  battalion. 

The  service  uniform  of  the  Infantryman  is  too  familiar  to  need 
description  here.  The  arm  at  the  present  day  is  the  short  Lee  Enfield 
rifle  which  has  a  length  of  3  ft.  8|  ins.  These  rifles  are  sighted  for  every 
25  yards  from  200  to  2800,  the  extreme  distance  to  which  they  will 
carry  being  3500  yards  or  2  miles.  Each  Soldier  on  Service  carries  120 
rounds  of  ammunition  in  a  bandolier  and  waist-belt  while  430  rounds 
per  man  are  carried  in  the  Ammunition  Columns.  Picks  and  shovels 
for  entrenching  purposes  are  also  carried  in  the  rear  while  each  man 
carries  an  entrenching  tool  as  part  of  his  equipment.  Two  machine 
guns  are  attached  to  each  battalion,  these  being  worked  by  a  detach- 
ment consisting  of  one  lieutenant  and  17  non-commissioned  officers  and 
men.  This  weapon  is  the  smallest  member  of  the  gun  family  and  is 
chambered  for  the  .303  cartridge  identical  with  that  used  in  the  Govern- 
ment rifle.  It  has  a  nominal  rate  of  fire  of  450  rounds  per  minute  and  is 
very  useful  for  supplying  a  deficiency  in  infantry  fire  or  for  bringing  a 
large  amount  of  fire  to  bear  over  a  predetermined  and  limited  field. 

Of  Cavalry,  little  need  be  said  in  this  article  because,  owing  to  the 
nature  of  this  war,  it  has  been  but  little  used  since  the  memorable 
retreat,  when,  under  the  leadership  of  Sir  Douglas  Haig,  it  contributed 
not  a  little  to  the  defeat  of  the  German  drive  on  Paris.  The  British 
Cavalry  consists  of  31  regiments  with  a  total  strength  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  war  of  21,098  men  of  all  ranks  on  home  and  foreign  service.  Of 
the  role  of  cavalry  in  the  field  it  was  argued  after  the  South  African 
War  that  the  days  of  "shock-action"  are  over,  that  never  again  shall 
we  witness  cavalry  charges,  that  the  lance  and  the  sword  are  obsolete 
as  weapons,  that  in  the  future  the  cavalry  soldier  will  be  trained  first 
and  foremost  to  fight  on  foot  with  a  rifle,  using  his  horse  solely  as  a  means 
of  locomotion.  Certainly  "Mounted  Infantry"  proved  of  immense 
value  in  South  Africa  but  all  Cavalry  Officers  of  experience  and  niost 
Infantry  Officers  maintain  that  the  duties  of  reconnoitring  and  recon- 
naissance ahead  of  the  Main  Army  will  always  devolve  on  the  Cavalry. 

There  is  perhaps  no  branch  of  the  Army  so  popular  as  the  "gunners". 
The  "Royal  Regiment  of  Artillery"  was  organised  in  1716  by  Royal 
Warrant  of  George  I  and  since  then  they  have  worthily  upheld  their 
two  famous  mottoes  "  Ubique",  everywhere,  and  "Quo  Fas  et  Gloria 
Ducunt" ,  where  duty  and  glory  lead.  For  Administrative  purposes  the 
artillery  is  divided  into  two  corps  (1)  Horse  and  Field,  and  (2)  Mountain 
and  Garrison.  The  Royal  Horse  Artillery  or  R.H.A.  was  founded  in 
1703,  England  being  the  first  country  to  adopt  Horse  xA.rtillery  pure 
and  simple  that  is,  gunners  on  horseback  who  ride  with  their  guns  and 
serve  them.     The  R.H.A.  is  divided  into  25  batteries  each  numbering 
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about  200  men  of  all  ranks,  230  horses  and  6  guns.  Each  battery  is 
commanded  by  a  Major  assisted  by  a  Captain  and  is  subdivided  into 
3  sections  each  under  a  lieutenant.  Every  section  is  complete  in  itself 
and  can  be  detached  for  service  instantly.  Each  gun  requires  11  men 
for  service.  Two  batteries  with  an  ammunition  column  constitute  a 
Brigade  and  numbers  680  men,  780  horses,  12  guns  and  limbers  and  70 
wagons  or  motor  trucks.  The  arm  of  the  R.H.A.  is  the  new  13-pounder 
quick-firing  gun  which  has  a  calibre  of  3  inches  and  an  effective  range 
of  6300  yards.  This  gun  consists  of  an  inner  or  "A"  tube  wound  with  steel 
wire  over  which  a  steel  jacket  is  fitted.  The  gun  is  provided  with  a 
hydraulic  buffer  to  limit  the  recoil  and  running-out  springs  by  which 
the  gun,  after  recoil,  is  returned  to  the  firing  position.  The  organisation 
of  the  Royal  Field  Artillery  is  much  similar  to  that  of  the  R.H.A.  but 
they  use  a  heavier  gun  and  are  not  so  mobile.  Their  weapon  is  the  18-pr. 
Q.F.  gun,  calibre  3.3  ins.,  which  fires  a  high  explosive  and  also  a  shrapnel 
shell  weighing  18|  lbs.  and  containing  364  bullets.  Besides  these  guns 
there  are  in  use  Howitzers  with  calibres  from  4.7  inches  up,  throwing 
projectiles  of  50  lbs.  or  more.  The  howitzer  has  a  short  barrel  which 
can  be  elevated  to  an  angle  of  45°  or  more.  By  means  of  this  high  angle 
or  indirect  fire,  shells  can  be  dropped  on  an  enemy  under  cover.  Howit- 
zers are  also  used  for  carrying  on  demolitions  at  a  distance  and  by  their 
use  fire  can  be  maintained  over  the  heads  of  their  own  infantry  in  attack, 
preventing  the  enemy  from  bringing  up  reserves.  The  service  high- 
explosive  is  Lyddite,  which,  however,  is  a  poor  man- killer  if  the  shell 
bursts  on  the  ground  owing  to  its  extremely  local  effect,  but  is  very 
effective  in  demolition  work. 

Having  briefly  examined  the  composition  of  the  three  great  arms 
of  the  Service,  we  must  say  a  word  about  a  few  other  branches  which 
do  not  come  within  these  three  classes.  First  in  point  of  numbers  and 
in  order  of  precedence  come  the  Royal  Engineers.  The  duties  of  the 
"Sappers",  as  the  Engineers  are  called,  are  the  most  varied  and  manifold 
in  the  British  Army  and  on  this  point  I  cannot  do  better  than  quote  the 
list  laid  down  in  the  official  Army  Book: 

In  War — All  engineering  operations  connected  with  an  army  in  the 
field;  roads,  bridges,  making  and  working  railways,  field  telegraphs 
and  telephones,  preparation  of  camping  grounds,  water  supply, 
field  works,  attack  and  defence  of  fortresses  and  positions, 
demolitions,  surveying. 
In  Peace — Charge  of  all  lands  and  buildings  belonging  to  the  War 
Department,  construction  and  maintenance  of  all  Department 
works,  roads,  railways,  fortifications,  surveys,  military  telegraphs, 
submarine  mines,  preparation  and  custody  of  all  plans  connected 
with  the  above. 
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The  Royal  Flying  Corps  was  designated  in  1913  with  two  wings, 
Naval  and  Military.  It  has  rendered  splendid  service  at  home  and  with 
Expeditionary  Force  in  reconnaissance  and  offensive  work  and  its 
members  are  skilled  in  the  operations  of  all  types  of  military  aeroplanes 
and  air-ships. 

The  Army  Service  Corps  consisting  of  Horse  and  Mechanical  trans- 
port, Supply  companies,  Supply  columns  and  parks  and  Remount  com- 
panies is  perhaps  the  hardest  worked  branch  in  the  whole  army  when 
on  active  service.  It  is  a  saying  as  old  as  the  hills  and  as  true  as  it  is 
old,  that  "an  army  marches  on  its  stomach"  and  great  is  the  wrath  of 
a  general  if  the  mobility  of  his  division  is  hampered  by  a  failure  of  the 
Supply  Officer  to  keep  his  stores  up  with  the  fighting  men. 

At  the  present  time  the  largest  recognised  military  unit  is  a  Division, 
the  composition  of  which  on  a  war  establishment  is  approximately  as 
follows : 

At  the  head  would  be  a  Lieut.  General  who  would  be  assisted  by  a 
staff  of  officers.  The  division  would  consist  of  three  infantry  brigades 
each  under  a  brigadier-general,  a  proportion  of  cavalry,  artillery,  Engi- 
neers, Army  Service  Corps,  etc.,  the  whole  division  having  a  total 
strength  of  just  over  18,000  of  all  ranks  with  about  5600  horses. 
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Pitman's  Advanced  Speed  Practice,  by  A.  M.  Sugarman.  185  pages.  Price  75  cents. 
Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons,  New  York.  This  book  supplies  in  the  most  convenient  form  a 
supply  of  material  for  practice  in  writing  shorthand.  The  words  in  each  selection  are 
numbered  in  tens  for  the  convenience  of  the  teacher.  For  speed  practice  the  book  will 
be  an  excellent  aid. 

Advanced  Typewriting  and  Office  Training  by  Meyer  E.  Zinman.  124  pages.  40  cents. 
Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons,  New  York.  This  book  contains  all  the  questions  that  have  ever 
been  given  at  the  Regents'  Examinations  in  Typewriting.  Its  chief  aim  is  to  provide 
material  for  practice  in  office  training  for  the  last  year  in  High  School.  The  teacher  will 
find  questions  covering  every  phase  of  office  work. 

Graded  Writing  Text  Books  (Book  Three),  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston.  60  cents  per  dozen. 
Copious  instructions  to  the  teacher  are  to  be  found  at  the  beginning;  then  each  lesson 
is  prefaced  by  minute  instructions  by  following  which  the  teacher  may  be  able  to  obtain 
the  desired  results.  This  would  seem  to  be  an  excellent  book  for  teachers  who  have 
difficulty  in  teaching  this  subject. 

Black's  History  Pictures,  lOd.  per  set.  Adam  &  Charles  Black,  London.  The  Mac- 
millan  Co.,  Toronto.  Each  set  contains  about  75  carefully  selected  pictures  from  con- 
temporary and  other  sources,  in  special  detachable  file-portfolios.  The  different  sets 
are: — Our  Earhest  History,  The  Middle  Ages,  The  Tudor  Period,  The  Stuart  Period, 
The  Early  Georges,  Modern  England.  The  same  firm  publishes  Visual  History  for  young 
children,  containing  historical  pictures  in  outline  for  colouring. 
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Faculty  of  Education,    University  of  Toronto. 

The  Making  of  Until  the  year  1848  Italy  was  divided  into  a 

Modern  Italy  great  number  of  little  duchies    and    kingdoms,    of 

which  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia  and  the  kingdom 
of  the  Two  Sicilies  were  the  most  prominent.  In  that  year  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Lombardy,  Venetia,  Modena  and  Parma  revolted  against  the 
Austrians  who  were  their  rulers,  and  drove  them  back  to  Verona.  At 
the  same  time  Charles  Albert,  King  of  Sardinia,  declared  war  against 
Austria  but  after  initial  successes  was  defeated  at  Novara,  1849,  and 
abdicated  in  favor  of  his  son,  Victor  Emmanuel  II.  Meanwhile  the 
pope  had  been  driven  from  Rome  and  a  republic  set  up  there  under  the 
leadership  of  Mazzini  and  Garibaldi.  Rome  however  was  captured  by 
the  French  who  came  to  assist  the  pope  (July  1849,)  and  by  their  aid 
the  old  absolutism  was  re-established.  But  in  1859,  after  the  war  of  the 
French  and  Sardinians  against  Austria,  the  latter  power  was  forced 
to  give  up  Lombardy,  Romagna,  Modena,  Parma  and  Piacenza  to  the 
kingdom  of  Sardinia.  In  the  same  year  the  Sicilians,  aided  by  Garibaldi 
who  sailed  from  Genoa  with  a  thousand  volunteers,  overthrew  the  Bour- 
bon government  in  Sicily.  Crossing  to  the  main  land,  Garibaldi, 
proclaimed  dictator  in  the  name  of  Victor  Emmanuel,  defeated 
and  scattered  the  forces  of  the  Sicilian  King.  As  a  result  of  this  success- 
ful war,  all  Italy  was  united  under  Victor  Emmanuel,  except  the  pro- 
vince of  Venice  and  the  Papal  States.  Venice  was  won  by  an  alliance  of 
Italy  with  Prussia  during  the  war  with  Austria  in  1866 ;  the  Italian  troops 
took  possession  of  Rome  and  the  papal  territory  on  the  outbreak  of  the 
Franco-Prussian  war  in  1870,  when  the  French  garrison  was  required 
elsewhere.  Victor  Emmanuel  died  in  1878.  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Humbert  I.  who  fell  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin  in  1900.  His  son, 
the  present  king,  Victor  Emmanuel  III,  has  always  aimed  to  improve 
the  relations  between  France  and   Italy. 

.  In  the  year  1882  Italy  entered  into  an  alliance 

,  Ji  with  Germany  and  with  Austria,  her  old  enemy. 

.  ...  Thisalliance,  which  lasted  till  1915  and  is  known  as 

the  Triple  Alliance,  has  had  a  great  effect  on 
history.  How  did  Italy  come  to  range  herself  with  these  powers  in 
opposition  to  the  other  countries  of  Europe?     To  answer  this  question 
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we  must  glance  at  the  stand  taken  by  the  other  countries  of  Europe  while 
Italy  was  working  out  her  own  salvation.  For  she  worked  it  out  almost 
alone.  England  lent  her  a  lofty  patronage;  Austria  twice  fought  her; 
France  helped  her  to  Lombardy  but  interfered  to  prevent  the  acquisition 
of  Venice  and  Rome;  Prussia  gave  her  Venice  in  1866  but  forced  her  to 
agree  to  a  peace  which  deprived  her  of  those  lands  for  which  she  is 
fighting  Austria  now,  the  Trentino  and  Istria,  whose  population  is  almost 
wholly  Italian  by  birth  and  racial  sympathy.  After  1870  the  feeling 
grew  in  Italy  that  France  by  her  actions  was  retarding  the  growth  of 
Italy,  a  feeling  which  was  intensified  in  1881  when  France,  by  agreement 
with  Great,  Britain  and  Germany,  took  possession  of  Tunis  in  North 
Africa.  Previous  to  this,  in  1878,  for  their  support  of  Turkey  against 
Rol  mania  and  Russia,  Great  Britain  had  acquired  Cyprus,  and  France 
and  Great  Britain  were  controlling  Egypt.  Italy  had  wanted  territory 
in  Africa  and  had  picked  out  Tunis  for  herself;  her  entrance  into  the 
Triple  Alliance  was  the  direct  and  immediate  result  of  France's  acquire- 
ment of  that  country. 

-,  The  Alliance  was   advantageous   to   all   three 

Advantages  ,  . .  ,  &  ,     . 

„  .,       .„.  partners  or  they  would  not  have  made  it.     Bis- 

of  the  Alliance        ^      , ,       ..      J 

marck  s  policy  was  to  reduce  the  power  of  b ranee; 

Italy  would  be  useful  as  a  colonial  rival  of  France  and  as  a  naval  base  in 

the    Mediterranean.     Austria   would   not   have    to   fear   the   continual 

agitation  for  the  restoring  of  the  Trentino  and  Istria,   Italia  Irredenta, 

(Italy  unredeemed)  and  would  have  additional  support  against  the  Russian 

plans  for  increased  influence  in  the  Balkans.      To  Italy  the  Alliance 

seemed  a  matter  of  vital  importance.     England  and  France  were  on 

good  terms;  Russia  was  allied  with  France;  Italy  stood  alone.     With  the 

aid  of  Germany  Italy  could  hold  her  own  and  would  have  a  friend  in  case 

of  trouble  with  Austria.     France  was  feared  lest  she  should  lend  her  aid 

to  restore  the  temporal  power  of  the  pope.     In  1887  the  Alliance  was 

renewed,  and  Italy  was  guaranteed  by  her  allies  the  maintenance  of  her 

rights  in  the  Balkans  and  the  Mediterranean.     The  Alliance  was  renewed 

three  times  more,  in  1891,  in  1902,  and  in  1912.     During  this  time  Italy 

secured  a  foothold  in  Africa.     She  was  badly  defeated  in  an  attempt  to 

conquer  Abyssinia,  but  she  afterwards  acquired  Somaliland  and  Eritrea, 

and,  as  late  as  1912,  secured  Tripoli  in  a  war  with  the  Turks. 

Why  Italy  broke  T  }*  *  ™  thuS  ,to  *"*  ^vantage  to  enter  the 
away  from  her  TnPle  Alliance,  why  did  Italy  drop  out  on  the 
»],.  outbreak  of  the  war,  and  denounce  the  treaty  in 

May  1915?  The  reasons  were  varied.  France 
had  come  to  treat  Italy  more  favorably  in  commercial  matters;  Great 
Britain  had  supported  Italy  in  her  struggle  against  the  Turks;  and  both 
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countries  had  shown  a  disposition,  not  only  to  acquiesce  in  Italy's  plans 
in  Africa,  but  also  to  support  her  against  Austrian  aggression,  which  was 
threatening  the  Italian  command  of  the  Adriatic.  Germany  was 
offended  by  Italy's  campaign  against  the  Turks  in  1911;  Austria  and 
Germany  used  their  united  influence  to  prevent  the  Italian  navy  from 
attacking  the  Turks  in  Europe  during  the  war  of  1911-1912.  The 
attitude  of  Austria  and  Germany  towards  the  Balkan  States  was  becom- 
ing more  and  more  distasteful  to  Italy,  as  it  began  to  show  more  clearly 
a  grand  scheme  for  the  aggrandizement  of  these  powers.  Italy  was 
beginning  to  feel  that  she  was  merely  a  catspaw  for  Teutonic  imperialism. 

WVi     Tt   1  t-  ^n  ^ie  outbreak  °f  the  war  all  parties  in  Italy, 

..     .       .    .       whatever  their  domestic  differences,  were  agreed 
war  with  Austria.     ,        _    ,      .      , ,  .        ,        ,,     ,. &    , 

that   Italy   should   not  associate  herself,   directly 

or  indirectly  with  the  Austro-German  policy  of  aggression.  They  con- 
sidered that  Italy  was  not  bound,  having  been  consulted  neither  in 
connection  with  the  Serbian  issues  nor  in  regard  to  the  declaration  of  war. 
They  also  held  the  attack  on  Belgium  to  be  wrong.  Italy  assumed 
therefore  the  principle  of  minimum  neutrality.  But  as  the  war  pro- 
gressed, the  Italian  people  sympathized  more  and  more  with  the  Allies. 
At  the  same  time  the  government  made  an  attempt  to  secure  from 
Austria  the  lands  that  Italy  thought  should  be  given  to  her  for  her  bene- 
volent neutrality,  the  unredeemed  territories  of  Istria  and  Trent.  So 
anxious  was  Germany  to  keep  Italy  from  going  to  war  with  Austria  that 
a  special  ambassador,  Count  von  Bulow,  was  sent  to  Rome  as  mediator. 
For  a  time  his  efforts  seemed  to  promise  success;  but,  after  the  sinking 
of  the  Lusitania,  and  the  rejection  of  the  Italian  demands  by  the  Austrian 
government,  popular  feeling  ran  so  high  that  the  "neutralists"  had  to 
give  way  on  May  23rd,  1915,  to  the  demand  for  war  with  Austria. 

__.,        ,  .  Italy  is  at  war  with  Austria;  why  not  with 

...  Germany?     Diplomatic   relations   with   Germany 

war  with  ,         *L  3 

were   broken  oii   at  once,    but  neither   Italy  nor 

Germany   has   declared   war   against    the   other. 

It  was  thought  that  Germany  would  send  part  of  her  armies  to  help  the 

Austriarts,  and  that  the  result  would  of  course  be  war.     But  although 

in  the  battlefields  of  this  campaign  German  soldiers  have  been  taken 

prisoners  or  found  dead,  they  all  have  carried  on  them  a  document  to 

show  that  the  bearer  had,  of  his  own  accord,  left  the  German  army  and 

was  granted   leave   to   volunteer   in   the  Austrian   forces.     Moreover, 

Germany  was  anxious  that  Italy  should  not  declare  war  against  Turkey. 

Various  reasons  for  the  German  attitude  have  been  given.     Germany 

has  immense  capital  invested  in  Italy  which  would  be  jeopardised  by  an 

open  breach.     In  Italian  ports  also  there  are  large  numbers  of  German 
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steamers,  some  of  them  big  Trans-Atlantic  liners.  These  are  liable 
to  seizure  and  their  loss  would  mean  a  great  deal  to  Germany  when  she 
tries  to  regain  her  trade  by  sea.  It  has  been  said  also  that  the  Germans 
are  anxious  to  have  a  friend  at  court  when  the  day  of  peace  proposals 
comes.  At  the  same  time,  the  German  government  may  be  trying  to 
maintain  their  hold  on  those  Italian  politicians  who  still  retain,  though 
not  openly,  sympathy  for  the  Teutonic  cause.  There  are  some  who 
think  there  may  be  a  secret  agreement  that  if  Germany  does  not  join  in 
the  campaign  in  the  Alpine  front,  Italy  will  not  take  part  in  the  Balkan 
and  Turkish  campaign.  Such  an  agreement  would  be  dangerous  for 
Italy  in  view  of  the  projected  invasion  of  Egypt  and  of  the  danger  to 
Italian  colonies  in  case  of  a  Turkish  victory. 
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The  War  in  Africa* 

X.    L.    MURCH,    B.A. 
University  of  Toronto  Schools. 

THE  campaign  in  Africa  was  carried  on  in  four  different  districts. 
Beginning  from  the  west  the  first  colony,  Togoland,  is  about  the 
size  of  Ireland  and  is  bounded  on  the  one  side  by  French  Dahomey 
and  on  the  other  by  the  British  Gold  Coast.  About  1,000,000  natives 
inhabit  it,  chiefly  Hansas,  and  its  white  population  numbers  about  400 

It  was  here  that  the  first  blow  was  struck  early  in  August  of  1914. 
The  colony  occupied  an  impossible  strategic  position  with  French  and 
British  territory  enveloping  it  on  three  sides  and  a  coast  line  open  to  the 
attack  of  British  warships.  Its  military  forces  were,  at  the  outside, 
250  whites  and  3,000  natives.  As  a  result  of  these  conditions  the  whole 
of  the  southern  part  was  taken  by  allied  forces  without  much  real  effort 
in  the  early  days  of  August  and  an  advance  was  made  by  Captain  Bryant 
on  Atakapane,  where  the  enemy  had  made  a  stand.  On  August  27th, 
this  town  surrendered  unconditionally  and  Togoland  became  a  colony 
of  the  Allies.  Normal  trade  was  resumed  and  in  two  months  time  there 
was  nothing  to  distinguish  it  from  Dahomey  and  the  Gold  Coast. 

Farther  south  the  German  Cameroons  lay  between  British  Nigeria 
and  French  Congo  and  extended  from  Lake  Chad  in  the  north  to  the 
Ubangi  and  Congo  rivers.  Its  area  is  about  one-third  larger  than  the 
German  Empire  in  Europe  and  its  population  of  3,500,000  contained 
2,000  whites — the  rest  were  Bantu  and  Sudanese  tribes.  It  will  be 
remembered  also  that  in  the  trouble  with  France,  in  1911,  over  Morocco, 
Germany  obtained  a  long  narrow  strip  of  French  Congo  to  the  south  and 
east  of  the  Cameroons. 

This  colony  presented  a  much  more  difficult  problem  than  Togoland. 
It  too  was  practically  hemmed  in  by  the  Allies,  but  here,  distance  and 
difficulty  of  communication  made  a  concerted  scheme  difficult.  The 
British  forces  advanced  from  Nigeria  and,  it  is  believed,  they  were  not 
sufficiently  prepared.  At  any  rate  the  Germans  met  them  on  August 
29th  and  drove  them  back  to  Nigerian  soil  with  heavy  casualties.  Two 
other  expeditions  entering  from  more  westerly  points  in  Nigeria  met 
with  the  same  fate,  the  Germans  in  this  case  crossing  the  frontier  and 
occupying  the  Nigerian  station  of  Okuri. 

[*For  an  historical  review  of  the  colonial  situation  in  Africa  since  L870,  read  the  article 
by  G.  A.  Cornish  on  page  60S  of  Vol.  Ill  of  Tiik  SCHOOL  ) 
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The  French  forces  advanced  from  the  south  and  by  the  aid  of  the 
fleet,  the  Allies  captured  the  main  port  Ukoko  on  Corsica  Bay  on  Septem- 
ber 27th.  The  coast  was  then  blockaded,  thus  cutting  off  supplies  and 
recruits  for  the  enemy.  By  spring  both  railways  running  up  the  coast 
were  in  our  possession  and  reinforcements  having  arrived  the  process 
of  "rounding  up"  the  various  sections  of  the  enemy  commenced.  The 
French  in  the  south  met  with  little  serious  resistance  and  by  June  25  th, 
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had  taken  practically  all  that  part  of  the  colony.  The  natives,  on  whom 
the  Germans  had  depended  for  assistance  actually  rose  against  them  and 
thus  weakened  their  power  of  resistance. 

The  British  in  Nigeria  and  in  the  north  of  the  Cameroons  met  with 
more  stubborn  opposition.  In  Nigeria  at  Gurin  a  stiff  engagement  took 
place  against  a  greatly  superior  enemy  force,  who  were  finally  driven  off. 
Then  the  Allies  advanced  into  the  Cameroons  and  on  June  11th,  Garna, 
a  German  stronghold  was  attacked  and  captured.  The  northern  part 
of  the  colony,  with  the  exception  of  the  small  post  at  Mora,  was  now 
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free  ot  the  enemy.  The  British  then  marched  south  and,  with  the 
capture  of  Ngaundere  on  June  29th  and  of  Tingr  a  few  days  after,  penned 
the  enemy  up  in  the  hilly  country  in  the  centre  of  the  colony. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  slight  engagements  in  which  the  enemy 
sustained  a  few  casualties,  little  happened  in  the  Cameroons  till  the 
month  of  November.  During  this  time  the  Franco-British  forces  had 
been  reorganised  under  Major-General  Dobell,  and  they  now  pushed 
forward  to  the  elevated  area  around  Jaunde  where  the  enemy  had 
entrenched  themselves.  The  important  French  forces  were  gradually 
closing  in  on  the  south  and  on  November  23rd  active  fighting  began. 
The  enemy  had  made  preparations  to  hold  out  until  the  end  of  the  war 
and  it  was  only  after  days  of  terrific  fighting  that  Jaunde  passed  into 
the  hands  of  the  Allied  forces  early  in  December. 

With  the  fall  of  this  town  we  believe  the  German  resistance  in  the 
Cameroons  is  practically  broken.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  large  colony 
is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  British  and  French. 

Following  the  western  coast-line  past  the  Congo  mouth  and  the 
Portuguese  territory  cf  Angola,  we  reach  a  more  important  colony, 
German  South-West  Africa.  (For  an  account  of  the  campaign  in  this 
Colony  see  the  article  on  "The  Work  of  General  Botha  in  South  Africa," 
by  A.  N.  Scarrow). 

The  last  and  greatest  of  the  German  colonies  is  German  East  Africa. 
It  is  about  twice  the  size  of  European  Germany  and  has  a  population  of 
8,000,000  which  includes  in  normal  times  about  5,000  whites  Its 
northern  frontier  runs  from  the  coast  south  of  Mombasa  to  the  Victoria 
Nyanza.  Going  westward,  it  includes  the  eastern  shores  of  Lakes  Kivu 
and  Tanganyika,  as  well  as  the  north  eastern  shore  of  Lake  Nyassa. 
It  has  Britain  for  its  neighbour  on  the  north  and  part  of  the  west  borders, 
while  the  remainder  of  the  west  is  bounded  by  the  Belgian  Congo  and  the 
whole  of  the  south  by  Portuguese  Mozambique. 

The  situation  in  East  Africa  was  the  gravest  which  a  British  Colony 
had  to  face.  British  forces  here  were  practically  non-existent  while  the 
Germans  to  the  south  had  an  armed  force  of  some  8,000.  Luckily,  for 
some  obscure  reason,  Germany  did  little  in  the  way  of  an  aggressive 
warfare  to  the  north  during  August,  but  contented  herself  with  attacks 
on  the  south  and  west  borders.  Outside  of  a  few  desultory  and  un- 
important attacks,  August  was  without  event,  and  early  in  September 
British  reinforcements  arrived  from  India. 

By  this  time  the  Germans  were  commencing  activities  against  the 
Uganda  railway.  Owing  to  defective  maps,  the  first  expedition  sent  out 
to  cut  the  line  lost  its  way  and  was  captured.  A  second  advance  was 
made  and  engagements,  ad v ...  ;e  to  the  enemy,  took  place  near  and  on  the 
shores  of  Lake  Victoria  Nyanza.     A  third  advance  along  the  coast  from 
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Vanga  towards  Mombasa  was  arranged.  This  was  to  be  supported  by 
the  Konigsberg  from  the  sea,  but  the  presence  of  British  warships  in 
those  waters  made  it  impossible  for  this  programme  to  be  carried  out, 
and  the  land  advance  was  met  and  defeated  by  an  allied  force  on  October 
2nd. 

A  month  later  the  allies  suffered  two  reverses  and  the  loss  of  800  men 
and  some  guns  at  Tanga  and  Longido.  By  the  end  of  December,  with 
the  Indian  reinforcements  to  aid,  our  borders  were  cleared  of  the  enemy 
and  Jassin,  20  miles  inside  German  territory,  was  occupied.  On  January 
18th  a  German  force  of  2,000  attacked  us  here  and  before  reinforcements 
could  reach  us,  we  were  compelled  to  surrender  thus  losing  240  men. 
This  was  the  severest  disaster  which  we  suffered,  and  the  Germans  now 
justly  claimed  their  East  African  territory  free  from  the  enemy.  How- 
ever, our  ships  so  blocked  the  coast  for  over  300  miles  that  the  inhabitants, 
though  strong  and  well-equipped,  were  comparable  to  the  garrison  of  a 
beleaguered  city. 

There  was  little  real  activity  after  this  reverse  till  spring.  In  March 
skirmishes  took  place  near  the  eastern  shore  of  Lake  Victoria  and,  in 
May,  between  the  German  frontier  and  the  Uganda  railway.  On  May 
30th,  Sphinxhaven  on  Lake  Nyassa  was  shelled  and  captured.  Here  a 
large  quantity  of  ammunition  and  rifles  fell  into  our  hands.  On  June 
25th  we  defeated  a  force  of  400  at  Bukoba  and  captured  most  of  their 
artillery.  During  the  summer  more  skirmishes  took  place  along  the 
borders  of  Nyassaland  and  north-east  Rhodesia.  But  an  event  of 
greater  importance  happened  on  July  4th.  On  this  date  the  cruiser 
Konigsberg  was  discovered  in  hiding  in  the  midst  of  a  thick  jungle  in  the 
Rufigi  river.  Our  artillery  was  immediately  trained  on  her  and  after 
a  six-hour  bombardment  she  was  set  on  fire.  The  attack  was  continued 
and  the  vessel  was  finally  destroyed. 

No  further  engagements  of  importance  have  been  reported  from  this 
quarter.  The  enemy  has  sent  no  more  expeditions  across  the  borders 
and  is  apparently  content  to  act  on  the  defensive.  The  coast  has  been 
blockaded  constantly  by  British  warships  and  the  German  supplies 
must  be  failing.  A  British  expeditionary  force  has  been  organised  in 
South  Africa  and  has  been  on  the  way  to  the  attack  for  some  time. 
General  Smith-Dorrien,  the  hero  of  the  Marne,  was  placed  in  command 
of  these  troops  on  December  15th,  and  we  feel  confident  that,  before  the 
war  draws  to  a  close,  he  will  wrest  from  Germany  her  sole  remaining 
possession  on  the  African  continent. 


Caller — "I  suppose  you  can  spell  all  the  short  words,  Bobbie." 
Bobbie — :1 1  can  spell  a  lot  of  big   ones,  too.      I   can  even  spell   words  of    four 
cylinders." 
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SCIENTIFIC  APPARATUS 

AND 

LABORATORY  SUPPLIES 


mm 

No.  3830 


Cenco  Agate   Bearing  Trip   Scale, 
Harvard   Design 

The  agate  bearings  add  very  materially  both  to  the  initial  sensi- 
bility of  the  scale  and  to  its  ability  to  retain  its  sensibility 
after  long-continued  use. 

Capacity,  2OO0  grams.         Sensibility,  1/10  gram 

Price,  Net  $6 

This  Balance  is  one  of  the  many  pieces  listed  in  our  Catalogs 

of  Laboratory  Apparatus. 


OUR   CATALOGS  ARE  OUR  SALESMEN 
Catalog  M — Physics  and   Chemistry  Catalog   Q — Lantern   Slides 

•Catalog    N — Biology  Catalog  W — Wireless  Telegraphy 

Catalog    P — Physiography  Catalog    X — Agriculture 

Any  of  the  above  catalogs  sent  free  to  teachers  on  receipt  of  request 
stating  institution   and  department. 


Our  Canadian  Representative  will  instruct  you  as  to  duty  free  importations. 

CENTRAL   SCIENTIFIC   COMPANY 

Manufacturers  of  Laboratory  Appliances 
412-420  ORLEANS  STREET   -     -     -    CHICAGO,   U.S.A. 

Canadian  Representative— GEORGE.  DUNHAM. 

Office  and  Show  Rooms: 

ROOM   42,  TORONTO  ARCADE,   YONGE  ST.,   TORONTO,  ONT. 


When  writing  advertisers  please  mention  THE  SCHOOL. 


The  War  for  Primary  Grades 

HELENA    V   BOOKER 

Wentworth  School,   Hamilton 

WHAT  shall  we  say  about  the  present  war  to  our  primary 
classes?  We  feel  a  great  reluctance  to  bring  so  unhappy  a 
subject  before  such  young  minds.  But  what  do  they  hear 
at  home?  Many  times  only  words  of  hatred,  ignorant  tirades,  useless 
bragging,  equally  vain  of  purpose  and  harmful  in  their  imprint  on  young 
minds.  So  if  we  speak  of  the  war  let  it  be  with  the  sole  purpose  of  teaching 
patriotism,  a  love  of  our  own  country,  not  a  hatred  of  our  enemies — a 
positive,  not  a  negative,  thing.  Even  the  youngest  children  will  under- 
stand and  appreciate  the  prayer  for  the  soldiers  used  in  England  every 
day  at  the  noon  services.  Teach  them  to  repeat  it  after  the  Lord's 
Prayer  in  the  mornings. 

"  O  Lord,  guard  and  bless  our  soldiers  and  sailors,  and  grant  us  victory 
and  peace,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.     Amen." 
After  this  all  may  rise  and  repeat  the  Children's  Pledge. 

"I  give  my  hand,  my  head,  my  heart  to  my  country — One  King,  One 
Empire,  One  Flag. — I  pledge  myself  to  do  my  duty  always,  and  to  love 
and  serve  my  country  forever." 

Speak  of  the  ways  in  which  we  can  give  "our  hand,"  "our   head," 
"our  heart"  to  our  country.     Under  "hand"  children  will  all  say  "firing 
cannon,"  "shooting  with  rifles" etc.,  but  lead  them  to  see  that  not  only 
these  men,  not  only  the  makers  of  shot  and  shell  at  home,  but  the  man  of 
peace  who  tills  his  soil,   raises  cattle,   makes  clothing,   builds  houses, 
performs  any  of  the  arts  of  peace  is  also  serving  his  country.     Speak  of 
how  we  can  all  serve  in  Red  Cross  work.     Under  "head"  speak  of   the 
men  who  are  the  brains  of  the  war.     Kitchener  is  the  children's   best 
known  hero.     It  is  the  men  of  intellect  who  have  given  their  heads  to 
their  country,  who  are  behind  the  man  at  the  gun,-  and  who  must  really 
decide  the  issue  of  the  war.    Speak  of  Lloyd-George,  not  a  fighting  man, 
but  a  nation's  hero  nevertheless.     "Our  heart"- — Here  is  the  conclusion 
of  the  whole  matter,  for  here  we  have  the  spirit,  not  the  letter  of  the 
law.     If  we  love  our  country  our  hearts  will  find  ways  of  making  head 
and  hand  serve  faithfully.     Let  us  try  to  inspire  this  love  in  the  hearts 
of  all  our  pupils  and  with  this  love  we  shall  have  no  room  for  hatred  of 
another's  country.     Teach    patriotic   songs,  but   choose  those  that  are 
pure,   inspiring,   uplifting,   not    those   that  brag  of   "mailed   fist"   and 
revenge. 

Speak  of  any  deeds  of  heroism,  omitting  all  horrors  and  details  which 
are  beyond  the  comprehension  of  primary  pupils. 
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The  Effect  of  War 
Upon  Our  School  Courses 


WITH  conditions  as  they  will  be  in 
Europe,  Canada,  for  decades  to 
come,  will  see  a  marvellous  commercial 
development.  The  vast  majority  of 
our  young-  people  will  require  a  special- 
ized commercial  education  to  put  them 
in  harmony  with  their  environment  iuid 
enable  them  to  play  their  part  in  the 
country's  advancement. 


DY  no  means  the  least  important  of 
"  practical  commercial  subjects  is 
Shorthand.  In  Canada,  and  the  Empire 
at  large,  this  means  Isaac  Pitman 
Shorthand,  or  Phonography,  a  name 
which  distinguishes  it  from  numerous 
imitations.  Its  worth  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  it  is  the  only  Short  hand  favoured 
by  our  Educational  Departments. 


It  should  be  included  in   the  curriculum   of  everv  school. 

Catalog  and  literature 
on    Phonography    from 

COMMERCIAL   TEXT   BOOK   COMPANY 

Wholesale   Canadian  Agents 
383   Church   Street,   TORONTO. 
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ZOOLOGICAL   SPECIMENS 

DISSECTIONS  IN  ALCOHOL 

NERVE    PREPARATIONS 

COMPLETE  SKELETONS 

SKULLS    AND    FOOT    BONES 

DOUBLE  PREPARATIONS 

AND 

LIFE  HISTORY  DEVELOPMENTS 
MOUNTED  BIRDS  AND  MAMMALS 
CHEMICAL,  PHYSICAL  APPARATUS 

LABORATORY  EQUIPMENT 

AND 

GENERAL  SCHOOL  SUPPLIES 

SEN/)  FOR   CATALOGUE 


Toronto  School  Supply  Co.,  Ltd. 


210  VICTORIA  ST. 


TORONTO,  ONT. 


When  writing  advertisers,  please  mention  THE  SCHOOL. 


Primitive  Conditions 

(A  Letter) 

Dear  Friend: 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  write  to  a  young  teacher,  for  in  1871 — 44  years  ago — I  began 
teaching  a  district  school  in  Burlington  Twp.,  Bradford  Co.,  Pennsylvania,  receiving 
#10  per  calendar  month,  that  is,  if  May  1st  was  Monday  I  had  to  teach  23  days  before 
my  next  month  began.  As  it  was  I  taught  66  days  for  #30,  and  "boarded  around", 
which  means  that  the  first  week  I  went  home  with  the  Hains  boys — three  dear  little 
fellows — walking  over  a  mile.  I  slept  in  the  same  loft  with  these  boys  and  two  hired 
men — but  my  bed  was  curtained  off  by  quilts.  I  was  only  15,  a  country  girl,  and  the 
glory  of  being  a  teacher  (I  came  from  a  race  of  teachers,  preachers  and  stonecutters) 
hid  or  overshadowed  all  inconveniences.  I  taught  on  a  permit  which  would  not  have 
been  granted  had  I  not  been  extra  good  in  "rifmatic",  reading  and  spelling  (but  I  could 
spell  only  what  I  had  learned  from  the  speller  and  in  actual  practice  was  very  poor).  I 
knew  almost  nothing  except  these  branches.  In  the  fall  examination  I  secured  a  bona 
fide  one  year's  certificate  and  obtained  a  school  at  #14.00  per  month  in  a  lumber  camp. 
Some  of  the  experiences  of  the  Hoosier  schoolmaster  were  mine,  though  I  had  no  Aunt 
Mathilda  White,  nor  was  there  a  band  of  robbers  there. 

If  you  have  not  read  that  book,  it  will  afford  much  pleasure  to  read  it  aloud  in 
school,  so  that  the  Colorado  boys  and  girls  can  see  the  vast  difference  between  the 
"then"  of  the  old  East  and  the  "now"  of  the  new  West. 

In  these  years,  by  my  record  more  as  a  student  than  anything  else,  I  secured  a  pro- 
fessional certificate  which  was  good  for  three  years,  and  because  of  having  it,  I  might 
secure  if  I  worked  hard  enough,  and  had  good  enough  recommendations  from  directors 
where  I  taught,  a  life  certificate  to  teach  in  Pennsylvania.  One  of  my  proudest  posses- 
sions is  this  state  certificate  with  the  sovereign  seal  of  the  Keystone  State,  with  the 
eagle,  the  horses,  the  ship,  the  plow  and  the  wheat  over  "Virtue,  Liberty  and  Inde- 
pendence" and  the  date  of  Sept.  10,  1877. 

I  advanced  in  my  profession  until  I  became  Principal  of  a  High  School;  and  attribute 
my  success  to  the  purchase  of  a  #5.00  single  volume  encyclopaedia,  a  good  thing  for 
those  times,  out  of  my  first  #30.00  earned  as  a  teacher.  Soon,  that  is  in  1877,  the  year 
I  secured  my  life  certificate,  I  bought  a  London  edition  of  Chamber's  Encyclopaedia, 
paying  for  it  #56.00.  Before  I  began  teaching,  I  went  without  adequate  clothes  to  buy 
an  academic  dictionary,  then  #2.20,  now  #1.50,  and  so  the  habit  of  research  became  fixed. 
To-day,  I  own  seven  encyclopaedias,  among  which  I  give  first  place  to  "The  New 
Teachers'  and  Pupils'  Cyclopaedia". 

Let  me  say  that  the  habit  of  going  without  adequate  clothes  in  my  young  days  to 
buy  books  earned  me  many  thousands  of  dollars,  gave  me  the  respect  of  educated 
people,  and  a  place  in  the  social  world  I  could  not  otherwise  have  held,  and  enables  me 
to-day  to  dress  just  as  well  as  other  people,  and  to  earn  a  little  money  with  my  pen. 
In  short,  it  laid  up  a  capital  available  in  many  ways,  at  a  time  when  I  need  it  most. 
Hon.  Ella  Flagg  Young  in  her  71st  year  occupies  the  most  exalted  educational  position 
among  women  in  the  world  today,  and  it  is  due  to  her  early  habit  of  research  and 
owning  books. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Alice  P.  Bishop. 
Mrs.  Alice  P.  Bishop, 

830  Howard  Ave.,  Carthage,  Mo. 
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FROM  BLACKIE  &  SON'S  LIST 


THE    WARWICK   SHAKESPEARE 

Edited  by  C.  H.  Herford,  Litt.D. 
Professor  of  English  Language,  Manchester 
University. 
The   Warwick   Shakespeare  holds   place  as  the 
standard  edition  lor  the  more  advanced  study  of 
Shakespeare  as  literature.      Price  is.  and  is.  bd. 
each.  

THE  JUNIOR  SCHOOL 
SHAKESPEARE 

Edited    by     Experienced     Scholars    for    Junior 
Students.  With      Introduction     and     Notes. 

Price  Sd.  and  \od.  each. 


BLACKIE' S  ENGLISH  TEXTS 

Edited  by  W.  H.  D.  Rouse,  Litt.D. 
Headmaster  of  the  Perse  School,  Cambridge. 

Masterpieces  of  English  literature.  Over  ico 
volumes,  offering  a  wide  field  for  selection. 
Price  bd.  each. 


THE  PLAIN-TEXT 
SHAKESPEARE 

An  edition  of  the  greater  plays,  text  only,  pre- 
sented in  a  serviceable  form  at  a  cheap  price. 
Price  4^.  each. 


BLACKIE' S 
STORY-BOOK  READERS 

A  splendid  series  of  Continuous  Readers,  provid- 
ing a  wide  and  varied  range  of  excellent  reading 
for  all  classes  in  the  school.  Nearly  ioo  books 
to  choose  from.      Price  id.  to  qd. 

STORIES  OLD  AND  NEW 

A  storehouse  of  Continuous  Reading  for  each 
class  in  the  school.  Beautifully  illustrated  in 
color,  and  bound  in  decorated  cloth  covers. 
40  volumes.      Price  gd.  and  is.  each. 


ON    THE    WRITING    OF    ENGLISH.      By    George   Townsend  Warner,    M.A., 

Master  of  the  Modern  Side  in  Harrow  School.      Price  3s.  bd.  net. 

Send  for  Quotations  and  full  Particulars  to 

HAROLD   COPP,   33    Richmond   Street  West,   TORONTO 

Canadian  Representative 

BLACKIE    &    SON,    Ltd.,    LONDON,    GLASGOW,    BOMBAY 


SAFEGUARD    YOUR    COMPLEXION 


CO I    PON 


Send  booklet  "(»  and  sample  ol 
Skin  Food  or  Face  Powder.  5  cents 
enclosed. 

Name 

Address 


Don't  treat  it  as  if  you  were  unconcerned  about  it.  You 
should  take  care  of  it  if  you  want  it  to  look  well.  Living  in 
warm  (sometimes  hot)  rooms,  and  going  outside  into  the 
cold,  trosty  air  is  very  much  of  a  change  tor  an  unprotected 
skin.      The  daily  use  of 

Princess  Skin  Food 

will  do  more  for  a  skin  that  should  have  such  attention  than 
anything  else.  Our  experience  of  over  twenty-four  years 
and  our  knowledge  of  the  skin's  requirements  warrants  the 
claim.  For  removing  lines,  subduing  wrinkles,  nourishing 
and  rejuvenating  a  fading  and  ageing  face,  and  lor  making 
soft,  flabby  muscles  into  firm  flesh  it  is  unequalled.  Used  in 
connexion  with  Princess  face  Powder  (absolutely  pure)  it 
protects  the  skin  from  wind,  frost  and  chapping. 

Send  5c.  to-day  for  booklet  "CI"  and  postage  and  pack- 
ing on  a  sample  ol  either  Skin  Food  or  Face  Powder.  Fill 
out  the  coupon. 

We  Treat  Skin  and  Scalp  Troubles  successfully  by  mail 
and  in  our  offices  and  remove  Superfluous  Hair,  Moles, 
Warts,  etc.,  forever  by  Electrolysis.      24  years'  experience. 


Hiscott  Institute,  Limited 

57  College  St.,  Toronto 


When  writing  advertisers,  please  mention  THE  SCHOOL. 


Notes  and  News 

[Readers  are  requested  to  send  in  news  items  for  this  department]. 

V.  K.  Greer,  M.A.,  Inspector  of  Public  Schools  for  the  County  of 
Dundas,  has  been  appointed  English  master  in  Stratford  Normal  School 
to  take  the  place  of  H.  V.  Pickering,  M.A.,  who  has  been  granted  leave 
of  absence  for  overseas  service. 

The  first  and  second  prizes  in  the  essay  competition  on  "Rural 
School  Problems"  were  awarded  to  Miss  Bessie  Farmer,  Perth,  Ont.,  and 
Miss  Gertrude  Wilson,  Marengo,  Sask.,  respectively.  Our  space  is  being 
so  largely  occupied  by  material  for  teaching  the  war  that  it  is  impossible 
to  publish  these  essays  in  this  number,  but  they  and  some  of  the  others 
received  will  appear  as  soon  as  possible. 

Dr.  H.  Gray,  M.A.,  formerly  of  Cornwall,  is  now  Principal  of  Fingal 
Continuation  School. 

Miss  Muriel  Wallace,  B.A.,  is  on  the  staff  of  Dunnville  High  School. 

Miss  L.  M.  Coleman  is  teaching  in  Varna. 

Oscar  Martin,  formerly  of  Advocate,  N.S.,  is  now  teaching  at  Port 
Greville,  N.S. 

W.  L.  Dixon,  formerly  of  Chesley,  is  now  teaching  at  R.R.  No.  1, 
Varney. 

George  S.  Mattice  has  resigned  the  principalship  of  Elgin  School, 
Smith's  Falls,  to  accept  a  position  on  the  staff  of  Lindsay  Collegiate 
Institute. 

J.  H.  Mowat,  B.A.,  has  been  transferred  from  the  staff  of  the  Toronto 
Public  Schools  to  take  the  position  of  junior  classical  master  and  cadet 
instructor  in  Oakwood  Collegiate  Institute,  Toronto. 

S.  M.  Russell  has  accepted  the  principalship  of  Lakefield  Continua- 
tion School. 

R.  S.  Jenkins  of  Portage  la  Prairie  has  been  appointed  Principal  of 
Chatsworth  High  School. 

Miss  Florence  B.  O'Connor  of  Toronto  and  Miss  Govenlock  of  Sea- 
forth  have  been  appointed  to  the  staff  of  Shelburne  High  School. 

Miss  Mabel  M.J.  Baird  of  Toronto  is  now  teacher  of  moderns  and 
history  in  the  Collegiate  Institute  at  Smith's  Falls. 

Miss  Aletha  Hotson,  B.A.,  formerly  of  Yorkton  High  School,  is  now 
teacher  of  English  in  Belleville  High  School. 

W.  A.  McWilliams  of  Guelph  has  been  appointed  to  the  staff  of  the 
London  Technical  and  Art  School. 
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"Forms   III,   IV  and  V  of  Public  Schools,   and  Lower  School  of 

High   Schools" 

THE    STORY    OF 
THE  WAR 

IN   MONTHLY  PARTS 

NO.    13    READY    JANUARY    12TH 

BACK  PARTS  ALL  IN  STOCK 

"The  most  popular  book  in  the  Schools" 

THOMAS  NELSON  &  SONS 

TORONTO 


THE    CANADIAN    BANK 
OF    COMMERCE 

SIR  EDMUND  WALKER,  C.V.O.,  LL.D.,   D.C.L.,  President 
JOHN  AIRD,   General  Manager  H.   V.   F.  JONES,  Assistant  General  Manager 


Paid-Up  Capital,  $15,000,000    ::     Reserve  Fund,  $13,500,000 

Main    Office- - 

KING  &  JORDAN  STREETS,  TORONTO 

Branches  of  the  Bank  in  Toronto 

Bloor  and  Dufferin  Sis.  Parliament  St. 

Bloor  and  Lippincott  Sts.  Queen  and  Bathurst  Sts. 

Bloor  and  Yonge  Sts.  .  Queen  East 

College  St.  and  Dovercourt  Rd.  Spadina  Ave.  and  College  St. 

Danforth  and  Broadview  Aves,  West  Toronto 

Earlscourt  Wychwood 

Gerrard  St.  and  Pape  Ave.  Yonge  and  College  Sts. 

Market  Yonge  St.  and  Eglinton  Ave. 

Parkdale  Yonge  and  Queen  Sts. 

SAVINGS    BANK    ACCOUNTS 

Interest  at  the  current  rate  is  allowed  on  all  deposits  of  One  Dollar  and 
upwards.  Careful  attention  is  g-iven  to  every  account.  Small  accounts  are 
welcomed.      Accounts  may  be  opened  and  operated  by  mail. 
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Harold  S.  Hutchings  is  instructor  in  physical  training  in  London 
Collegiate  Institute. 

Since  last  issue  the  following  news  of  the  class  of  1914-15  in  the 
Faculty  of  Education,  University  of  Toronto,  has  been  received:  Miss 
Olive  Cleland  is  teaching  at  R.R.  No.  2,  Listowel;  Miss  Bessie  I.  Mid- 
dough  is  teaching  second  book  work  in  Kingsville  Public  School;  Miss 
Louise  A.  Appelbe,  B.A.,  is  on  the  staff  of  Harriston  High  School;  Miss 
Irene  Reesor  is  teaching  at  Altona;  Miss  Annie  C.  MacDonald  is  teaching 
near  Alvinston;  Harold  A.  Wheeler  is  at  South  Porcupine;  Miss  Verna 
J.  MacLaughlin  has  for  present  address  R.R.  No.  5,  Shelburne;  Miss 
Elizabeth  E.  Knapp  is  teaching  at  Roseville;  Miss  Pauline  Blake  has  a 
position  in  St.  Joseph's  Convent,  Toronto;  Miss  Jessie  H.  Simpson  is 
teaching  at  Vandorf;  Miss  R.  A.  Wigham  is  on  the  staff  of  Pickering 
College,  Newmarket;  Miss  Deane  Whitson  is  in  Bloomington,  Ont.; 
Miss  Lola  M.  Clark  has  for  present  address,  R.R.  No.  1,  Morpeth; 
Miss  Vera  G.  McCannel  is  in  Wiarton;  Miss  Stella  F.  Anderson  is  in 
charge  of  the  primary  department  in  Kemptville  Public  School;  Miss 
Veda  M.  Mount  is  teaching  at  New  Lowell. 


Avon  Public  School,  Stratford 


We  publish  herewith  an  illustration  of  the  new  Avon  Public  School, 
Stratford.  It  has  unilateral  lighting,  cloak-rooms  off  each  class  room, 
fire-proof  stairs,  marble  chip  floors  in  the  halls,  fan  ventilating  system, 
adjustable  blinds,  excellent  slate  blackboards  set  out  at  bottom  four 
inches  farther  than  at  top,  making  them  easier  to  write  on  and  preventing 

(Continued  on  page  570). 
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SUPPLEMENTARY    READING 

EVERYMAN'S  LIBRARY.     721  titles.    Cloth.  25c. 

Annotated.      64pp.  and  12pp.  classified  catalogues  sent  post  paid  on  appli- 


cation. 

VERITY    SHAKESPEARE    (Pitt    Press) 


Cloth,    25c.    by    special 


arrangements  with  publishers  (Cambridge  University  Press). 
The  biggest  value  in  individual  plays,  with  notes. 

SELECTED  PLAYS — SHAKESPEARE — containing  :  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream,  Merchant  of  Venice,  As  You  Like  It, 
Henry  V.,  Julius  CaBsar,  Coriolanus,  Hamlet,  Macbeth, 
King  Lear. 

With  Illustrations,  Glossary  and  Notes.      Cloth,  35c.  complete. 

JUST     PUBLISHED. 


Send  for    our    Catalogue    of  CONSOLIDATED     TEXTS — the    new    method   of 

providing  texts  for  pupils. 


J.  M.  DENT  &  SONS,  LTD., 


LONDON  and 

TORONTO 


News  for  Shakespeare  Students 

The  well-known    Hudson  Shakespeare  is  now  being  published  in 
a  New  Edition. 


New  Binding     - 

New  Editorial  Material 

New  Price 


A  most  attractive  cover  of  flex- 
ible blue  cloth. 

Reflecting  the  most  modern 
developments  in  the  study  of 
Elizabethan  literature. 

Not  higher,  as  might  reasonably 
be  expected,  but  very  decidedly 
lower.  30  cents  each  —  well 
within  reach  of  everyone. 

Schools  and  colleges  everywhere  are  using  the  Hudson  Shake- 
speare. Have  you  yet  examined  the  New  Edition  in  its  latest 
binding? 

GINN   AND   COMPANY 


70  FIFTH  AVE. 


NEW  YORK 
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reflections.  The  lavatories  have  hammered  glass  partitions;  the  stairs 
have  spacious  landings  where  large  tables  are  placed  for  growing  plants, 
separated  by  a  railing  from  the  rest  of  the  landing.  The  door  and 
window  frames  are  flush  with  the  walls,  leaving  no  ledges  for  collecting 
dust;  the  coves  of  the  walls  are  rounded.  All  floors  are  hardwood, 
oiled.  The  basement  rooms  are  large  and  spacious.  The  kindergarten 
room  opens  on  the  hall  with  folding  doors  so  that  a  capacious  audi- 
torium can  be  made  when  required.  The  grounds  are  spacious,  well 
graded,  and  already  in  good  grass.  On  account  of  the  erection  of  this 
building,  property  in  that  section  of  the  city  has  increased  in  value 
20  per  cent. 

Ex- President  William  H.  Taft  was  the  principal  speaker  on  the  evening  of  December 

28,  1915,  at  the  Hotel  Astor,  New  York  City,  at  the  Fortieth  Annual  Convention  of  the 

New  York  State  Stenographers'  Association.     He  paid  a  high  tribute  to  the  memory  of 

James  M.  Ruso,  who  for  thirty  years  had  been  an  official  stenographer  in  the  courts  of 

Albany,  and  was  a  classmate  of  Mr.  Taft  at  Yale.     Mr.  Taft  said  in  part:  "Ladies  and 

Gentlemen,  I  wish  I  could  say,  fellow-stenographers — for  there  in  no  defect  in  my 

education  that  comes  home  to  me  with  so  much  emphasis  as  the  fact  that  I  am  not  a 

stenographer.     My  father  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  a  stenographer  in  the  modern 

sense;  but  with  a  determination  and  insistence  that  I  am  afraid  was  not  transmitted  to 

his  children — -at  least  the  one  in  whom  I  am  chiefly  interested — he  went  to  work  and 

learned  the  Pitman  system,  and  he  used  it  in  correspondence;  he  used  it  in  his  diaries; 

he  used  it  in  the  notes  he  made  on  the  Bench;  he  used  it  in  the  notes  he  made  in  charges 

to  the  jury.     While  it  was  limited  to  a  correspondence  style,  I  presume  his  characters 

were  such  that  his  notes  and  his  memoranda  are  easily  read  now  by  those  who  are 

interested  in  what  he  has  left.     I  feel  quite  close  to  stenographers.     I  have  been  with 

them  all  my  life.     I  had  them  when  I  was  practising  law,  prosecuting  criminals — they 

are  more  needed  in  criminal  practice  than  in  any  other,  I  think  (laughter) ;  and  after  I 

came  to  the  Bench,  and  in  the  making  up  of  records,  the  truth  is  they  seemed  to  be  the 

most  indispensable  men  possible.    They  are  a  great  test  of  a  man's  veracity  and  accuracy 
ii 

Miss  Eunice  G.  Heather  is  Principal  of  Kars  Continuation  School. 

Miss  Mildred  A.  Thompson,  formerly  of  Hillier,  is  now  teaching  at 
Mount  Albert,  Ont. 

Miss  Florence  B.  Train,  B.A.,  formerly  of  Smithville,  is  now  teacher 
of  mathematics  and  physics  in  Clinton  Collegiate  Institute. 

Miss  A.  K.  Sinclair,  formerly  of  Maxville,  is  now  Principal  of  Beach- 
burg  Public  School. 

The  new  staff  of  Oil  Springs  Continuation  and  Public  School  is: 
Principal  McMahon,  Miss  Alice  Stinson,  Miss  Murphy,  Miss  Kelly, 
Miss  Anna  F.  Dunlop. 

George  W.  Brown,  B.A.,  has  been  appointed  teacher  of  English,  and 
Russel  T.  Ferrier,  M.A.,  teacher  of  general  work  in  Saskatoon  Collegiate 
Institute. 

{Continued  on  page  572). 
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TYPEWRIT] 

"Compare  the  Work" 

The  ROYAL  is  built  for  you  to  keep — not  to  "trade-out." 

Until   the    ROYAL    came    into    existence   the   great   evil   of 
the   typewriter  business   was    "trading-out." 

"Trading-out"  is  just  as   bad  for  the   manufacturer  as   for 
the  buyer. 

The  system   is  as  absurd  as  though   you  bought  shoes  on 
an   agreement  to  trade  them   back   in   two   months. 

It  means  that  you  buy  a  typewriter    which   is  expected  to 
be   practically  worn  out  in   one  or   two  years. 

Who  loses?     Not  the  manufacturer.      Who  pays?     Answer 
it  yourself. 

The  answer  tells  why  big  business    chooses  and  uses   the 
ROYAL. 

The  reason  for  that  is  built  in   the   ROYAL. 


Get  the  facts      - 

Write  us  for  our  des- 
criptive catalogue  S  and  full 
information  on  the  "  Best 
built  typewriter  in  the  world". 


FIELD,  LOVE  &  HOUSE 


41  Richmond  St.  W. 


TORONTO 


Phone  Main  2*57 
Agencies   in   principal   Canadian   Cities. 
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D.  G.  MacDonald  of  Peterborough  has  been  appointed  Principal  of 
Wheatley  Continuation  School. 

Wm.  B.  Forbes  of  Burk's  Falls  is  now  Principal  of  Beaverton  Con- 
tinuation School. 

Miss  Marion  Burwash  of  Haileybury  is  teaching  Latin,  French, 
history  and  art  in  New  Liskeard  Continuation  School. 

Everett  Godfrey  of  Bethany  has  been  appointed  Principal  of  Sund- 
ridge  Public  School. 

W.  J.  Millar,  B.A.,  formerly  of  Brockville,  is  teacher  of  English  in 
Cornwall  High  School. 

Miss  Margaret  Ionson,  formerly  of  Jarvis,  is  Principal  of  Princeton 
Continuation  School. 

Miss  Mabel  N.  Trenaman,  B.A.,  formerly  of  Ridgetown  Collegiate 
Institute,  is  now  teacher  of  moderns  and  history  in  Port  Arthur  Colle- 
giate Institute. 

Over  $125  was  realized  yesterday  afternoon  for  the  Canadian  Red 
Cross  Society  at  the  sale  of  baskets  held  at  the  Alexandra  School,  160 
Sanguinet  Street.  The  baskets  were  made  by  the  pupils  and  teachers  in 
the  "after  school"  class  which  meets  twice  a  week,  from  3.30  to  5  p.m. 
The  idea  originated  with  F.  H.  Spinney,  the  head  master,  who  wished 
to  see  how  the  children  would  get  on  at  hand  work.  About  a  year  ago 
the  class  was  started  and  now  some  fifteen  teachers  and  fifty  pupils  work 
together  making  all  sorts  of  baskets  from  little  flower  pots  to  big  waste- 
paper  baskets.  The  classrooms  were  beautifully  decorated  yesterday 
with  all  sorts  of  Christmas  decorations  made  chiefly  by  the  children, 
who  are  nearly  all  of  Jewish  origin.  Three  little  girls  and  five  boys  gave 
a  demonstration  of  the  work  in  one  of  the  rooms,  and  tea  was  served 
in  another  in  which  Miss  White,  one  of  the  kindergarten  mistresses, 
presided.  Cake  was  contributed  by  the  cooking  centres. — Montreal 
Daily  Star,  of  Dec.  18th. 

QUEBEC. 

Miss  Helen  N.  Buzzell,  who  was  formerly  in  charge  of  first  year, 
first  half  class  at  Riverside  School,  Montreal,  has  received  the  important 
appointment  of  art  instructor  in  Regina  Normal  School,  Regina,  Saskat- 
chewan. Miss  Buzzell  has  done  excellent  art  work  in  Montreal  schools 
and  is  eminently  worthy  of  this  promotion.  She  was  a  graduate  of  the 
School  for  Teachers  in  1913. 

Two  more  schools  have  been  started  in  Montreal.  McVicar  School 
will  relieve  Sarah  Maxwell  Memorial  School  and  will  have  six  classes 
under  the  supervision  of  Miss  Florence  Mackenzie,  who  was  formerly 

(Continued  on  page  574). 
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THE  BANK  OF  NOVA  SCOTIA 

Incorporated  1832 

Capital  $6,500,000  Reserve  $12,000,000 

Total  Assets  $90,000,000 

Seventeen   Branches   in  Toronto 
Savings  Accounts    Invited 

The  Bank's  affairs  have  been  audited  by  independent  Chartered 

Accountants  since  1906. 


Ill6  Margaret  Eaton  School 
of  Literature  and  Expression 


NORTH  ST. 
TORONTO 


Mrs.  Scott-Raff 
Principal 


English  Literature,  French,  Physical 
Culture,  Voice  Culture,  Interpre- 
tation and   Dramatic  Art. 

SEND    FOR    CALENDAR 


"1  studied  French  for  several  years  in  the 
Montreal  Public  Schools.  After  leaving-  Public 
School  I  spent  one  year  at  the  language  at  a 
High  School.  After  this  I  put  two  more  years 
on  the  language  in  private  study,  using  my  even- 
ings and  spare  time.  When  1  tried  the  matricu- 
lation examination  this  June,  I  almost  passed  in 
French  grammar,  but  made  a  miserable  failure  on 
the  authors."  A.  T.  P.,  Montreal. 

LATIN,  FRENCH,  GERMAN,  SPANISH,  by  Mail 

L'ACADEMIE    DE    BRISAY 

OTTAWA 


BISHOP  BETHUNE 
COLLEGE 

Oshawa,      -      Ontario 

Visitor:    The  Lord  Bishop  of  Toronto 

A  Residential  School  for  Girls 

Young  Children  also  raealvad 

Preparation  for  the  Univer- 

■*-  sity,  Art  Department,  includ- 
ing' drawing,  painting,  wood 
carving  and  art  needlework.  Tor- 
onto Conservatory  Degree  of 
A.T.C.M.  may  be  taken  at  the 
School.  Fine  healthful  situation. 
Tennis,  basketball,  skating,  snow- 
shoeing  and  other  outdoor  games. 

For  terms    and  particulars    apply 
to  the  Sister-in-charge,  or  to  the 

Sisters  of  St.  John  the  Divine 

Major  St. 

TORONTO 


REVIEW  COURSES 


For  those  who  have  written  on  any  grade  of 
Teachers'  or  Matriculation  work  before,  our 
courses  make  a  splendid  review.  Ask  for  Special 
Terms  and  review  plan  on  any  subject  you  need. 

Keys  to  Ontario  P.  S.  Grammar,  Arithmetic, 
Bookkeeping  (First  Course),  Fourth  Reader, 
One  Dollar  each,  postpaid. 

Lessons  in  Literature — Narrative  and  Lyric 
Poems  (Second  Series),  Part  A,  $1.50; 
Part  B  (Model  Entrance),  $1.50.  Selections 
from  Tennyson  and  Coleridge  $2.00.  Lessons 
on  Shakespeare's  plays — Macbeth,  Julius  Ca?sar, 
etc.,  One  Dollar  each. 

Instruction  by  Mail  in:  Complete  Com- 
mercial, Stenography.  Journalism,  Special  Eng- 
lish, Elementary  Art.  Mind  and  Memory 
Training,  Mechanical  Drawing,  Architectural 
Drawing,  Electrical  Course,  Engineering 
(Stationary,  Traction,  Marine,  Gasoline,  Loco- 
motive, Automobile),  Civil  Service,  Matriculation, 
Teachers'  Examinations;  single  subjects.  Ask 
for  what  you  need. 

Canadian   Correspondence 

College,  Limited 

Dept.  G.  Toronto,  Canada. 
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office  assistant  at  Fairmount  School. 
This  school  is  situated  at  the 
corner  of  St.  Germain  and  Forsyth 
Streets.  A  new  school  called 
Hamilton  School  will  relieve  the 
Duke  of  Connaught  School  in 
Emard  Ward.  This  school,  which 
is  on  a  street  by  the  same  name, 
will  have  five  classes  in  it,  under 
the  charge  of  Miss  Fielding,  who 
formerly  had  a  first  year  first  half 
class  at  Edward  VII  School. 
Another  new  school  is  being  built 
in  the  north  end  to  relieve  Earl 
Grey  School  and  will  be  called 
Amherst  School.  Classes  will  be 
ready  in  February. 

Mr.  W.  T.  McLeod,  B.A.,  has 
been  appointed  assistant  in  St. 
Lambert     Academy.  He     was 

formerly  Principal  of  Belfast  High 
School  Prince  Edward  Island. 

Miss  Pearl  Harwood  has  been 
added  to  the  staff  of  the  Mac- 
donald  College  Day  School  for  the 
rest  of  the  present  year. 


Gold  Medal  Crayons 


TRADE-    MAftK 


"SPECTRA" 

PASTEL  CRAYON 

EIGHT  COLORS 

MAog  ev 
Binney  &  Smith  Co. 

Hew  York 
London  -  Paris  -  Hamburg" 


w 


Highest  Award  tor  Crayons 
and  Chalks 

Medal    of    Honor 

Panama-Pacific    International    Exposition 
San  Francisco  1915. 

Samples   of  Crayons  and  Chalks  together  with 
color  charts   will  be  sent  on  request. 

BINNEY    &    SMITH    CO. 

MAKERS  OF  THE  GOLD  MEDAL  CRAYONS 

81-83  Fulton  St.,      New  York,  N.Y. 
London  Paris  Hamburg 


The  Qualifications  of  an  Auxiliary  Class  Teacher. 

1.  The  music  of  St.  Celia. 

2.  The  art  of  Raphael. 

3.  The  dramatic  genius  of  Bachael. 

4.  The  administrative  ability  of  Cromwell. 

5.  The  wisdom  of  Solomon. 

6.  The  meekness  of  Moses. 

7.  The  patience  of  Job. 

8.  The  prudence  of  Franklin. 

19  The  inventive  genius  of  Edison  and  talent  for  information  of  the  early  Trouba- 
dours.— A  nonymous. 


"Oh,  Willie!"  cried  a  teacher  to  her  hopelessly  dull  pupil,  "what  do  you  think  your 
head  is  for?" 

Willie,  who  thought  this  another  of  the  troublesome  questions  that  teachers  were 
always  asking,  pondered  it  deeply.  "Well,"  he  replied  at  last,  "to  keep  down  my 
collar." — American  School  Board  Journal. 
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' '  Recti  cultus  pectora  roborant " 

Editorial  Notes 

The  Honour  Roll. — The  School's  Honour  Roll  grows  apace. 
Canadians  of  all  classes  are  responding  freely  to  the  call  of  the  Minister 
of  Militia  for  500,000  volunteers  for  overseas  service.  The  response 
of  the  schoolmasters,  the  men  who  teach  patriotism,  has  been  quick  and 
generous.  And  the  Minister  of  Militia,  himself  a  former  schoolmaster, 
has  known  how  to  utilize  that  response.  Schoolmasters  are  trained  to 
command.  Many  of  them  are  experts  in  military  drill.  In  larger  numbers 
proportionately,  perhaps,  than  any  other  class  the  schoolmasters  have 
become  the  officers  of  the  new  Canadian  army.  The  patriotism  they 
have  taught  in  the  abstract  in  the  schoolroom  they  will  now  exemplifv 
in  the  concrete  in  the  battlefield. 

Principal  Hagarty  of  the  Harbord  St.  Collegiate  Institute,  Toronto, 
is  a  notable  illustration  of  the  relation  of  the  schoolmaster  to  the  war. 
Like  Principal  Snider  of  the  Poit  Hope  High  School  and  Principal 
Michell  of  Riverdale  Collegiate  Institute,  Toronto,  both  of  whom  hold 
high  commands  in  the  forces  for  overseas,  Principal  Hagarty  has  always 
been  interested  in  the  local  militia  forces  and  in  school  cadets.  Indeed 
among  Ontario  teachers  he  is  generally  recognized  as  the  father  of  the 
cadet  movement  in  the  schools.  Through  his  cadet  corps  in  the  Harbord 
Street  Collegiate  Institute  he  has  given  many  commissioned  and  non- 
commissioned officers,  including  his  own  son,  to  the  Canadian  forces  in 
the  field.  It  is  fitting  that  the  Minister  of  Militia  should  now  commission 
Principal  Hagarty  to  recruit  a  battalion  for  overseas  service,  and  it  is 
certain  that  many  ex-cadets  and  schoolmasters  will  be  represented  in 
the  staff  and  ranks  of  that  battalion. 

Alberta: — George  Newbury,  South  Pigeon  Lake  School  No.  1601, 
Wetaskiwin;  Herbeit  Shaw,  Angus  Ridge  School,  with  Edmonton 
battalion. 

British  Columbia: — A.  T.  Boyle,  first  assistant,  Central  Public 
School,  Revelstoke;  J.  Gray,  Ingram  Mountain  Public  School;  A.  H. 
Hooper,  Seymour  Arm  Public  School;  S.  P.  Jacquest,  B.A.,  Principal, 
Superior  School,  Greenwood;  W.  Jones,  B.A.,  Principal,  High  School, 
Grand  Forks;  R.  W.  Scott,  B.A.,  Principal,  High  School,  Trail;  W. 
Walker,  B.A.,  Principal,  High  School,  Grand  Forks. 
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Manitoba: — Joseph  Barton,  Principal,  Beausejour  School;  Major 
R.  R.  J.  Brown,  Principal  Public  Schools,  Winnipeg;  S.  S.  Bryan,  who 
taught  near  Brandon;  Major  D.  M.  Duncan,  Assistant  Superintendent 
of  Schools,  Winnipeg;  M.  V.  Jude,  manual  training  instructor,  Winnipeg; 
W.  Plumridge,  instructor  of  cadet  band,  Winnipeg;  E.  S.  Mahon,  Arra- 
wana;  Captain  H.  Urquhart,  supervisor  of  physical  culture,  Winnipeg. 

New  Brunswick: — Irenee  Arseneau,  Petit  Rocher,  with  the  132nd 
battalion;  Private  Leon  J.  Frenette,  Petit  Rocher,  with  the  132nd 
battalion;  Prov.  Lieut.  Leon  Savoie,  Lameque;  Prov.  Lieut.  Theophile 
Fournier,  Grand  Anse,  with  the  132nd  battalion;  Prov.  Lieut.  Tranquil 
Landry,  Grand  Anse,  with  the  165th  battalion. 

Ontario: — Alex.  Bell,  Grey  County,  with  the  76th  battalion;  R.  J. 
Blanev,  Principal,  Frankland  School,  Toronto;  C.  S.  Carter,  Lakefield; 
R.  C.  Cameron,  Winchester  St.  School,  Toronto;  Major  J.  W.  Day, 
Stratford  Collegiate  Institute,  with  the  110th  battalion;  A.  W.  Dunkley, 
M.A.,  Oakwood  Collegiate  Institute,  Toronto;  T.  E.  Daniels,  Dewson 
Street  School,  Toronto;  Walter  Frisby,  Kent  School,  Toronto;  Principal 
Fydell,  of  York  School,  Toronto;  E.  L.  Fick,  Pauline  School,  Toronto; 
Nathan  B.  Grierson,  Grey  County,  in  signal  service  corps;  Lieut. - 
Colonel  E.  W.  Hagarty,  B.A.,  Principal  of  Harbord  St.  Collegiate  Insti- 
tute, Toronto,  in  command  of  201st  battalion;  Lieutenant  James  T. 
Jenkins,  B.A.,  junior  mathematical  master  of  Oakwood  Collegiate 
Institute,  Toronto,  with  the  127th  battalion;  Geo.  W.  Keith,  B.A., 
teacher  of  mathematics  in  Parkdale  Collegiate  Institute,  Toronto;  W.  J. 
Lamb,  M.A.,  of  Harbord  St.  Collegiate  Institute,  Toronto;  Lieutenant 
R.  J.  Lowry,  Clinton  St.  School,  Toronto,  with  the  34th  battalion; 
Ernest  J.  McGirr,  Grey  County,  with  the  76th  battalion;  Lieut.  H.  W. 
Mcintosh,  Strathcona  School,  Toronto;  P.  G.  Might,  Principal  of 
Lansdowne  School,  Toronto;  Captain  R.  W.  Nicholson  of  Dovercourt 
School,  Toronto;  C.  C.  Ramage,  Grey  County,  with  medical  corps  as 
ambulance  driver;  Alex.  E.  Stewart,  Port  Elgin;  Lieut.  Frank  A.  Spence, 
Kent  School,  Toronto,  with  the  34th  battalion;  W.  J.  Tamblyn,  Howard 
St.  School,  Toronto;  C.  A.  Vickery,  Dufferin  St.  School,  Toronto;  E.  H. 
A.  Watson,  B.A.,  specialist  in  English  in  Riverdale  Collegiate  Institute, 
Toronto;  Lance  Corp.  Jack  Wilson,  Grey  County,  with  the  48th  High- 
landers (wounded). 

Saskatchewan: — Roy  E.  Donaldson,  Aylesbury;  N.  B.  Eadie, 
Principal  of  Hanley  School. 

Enlistment  and  the  Schools : — The  Empire  must  win  in  its  struggle 
with  Germany.  Neither  farm,  workshop,  office,  nor  schoolroom  must 
hesitate  to  do  its  bit.  To  the  last  dollar  and  the  last  man  this  country 
must  be  ready  to  sacrifice  itself. 
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But  the  victory  won  on  the  battlefield  will  not  be  final.  The  Empire 
will  win  its  last  and  decisive  victory  in  the  schools.  The  progress  of  the 
schools  must  not  cease  during  the  war  and  must  be  accelerated  in  the 
period  of  reconstruction  after  the  war.  The  teachers  make  the  schools. 
To  safeguard  the  efficiency  of  the  teachers  is  the  first  duty  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

With  convictions  such  as  these  the  Ontario  Department  of  Education 
approaches  the  question  of  the  enlistment  of  teachers,  or  rather  of  pro- 
spective teachers,  in  its  recent  circular  on  Enlistment  in  the  Schools 
(circular  11). 

Enlistment  affects  both  the  teachers  now  in  posts  in  the  schools  and 
the  students  now  in  training  for  such  posts.  So  far  as  The  School  has 
yet  learned,  the  School  Boards,  who  are  primarily  concerned,  have 
treated  enlisting  teachers  in  a  reasonable  if  not  generous  manner.  In 
many  cases  they  have  supplemented  the  salaries  paid  by  the  Militia 
Department  with  bonuses.  In  all  cases  they  have  promised  re-appoint- 
ment at  the  close  of  the  war. 

In  its  circular  the  Department  of  Education,  which  is  primarily 
concerned  in  the  students  in  training  for  teaching  posts,  defines  the 
relation  of  such  students  to  enlistment.  There  are  two  classes  of  these 
students :  (a)  students  now  at  the  High  Schools  who  intend  to  enter  Normal 
Schools  or  Faculties  of  Education  on  passing  the  next  ensuing  Normal 
Entrance  or  Faculty  Entrance  examinations,  and  (b)  students  now 
at  the  Normal  Schools  or  Faculties  of  Education  or  qualified  or  soon  to 
be  qualified  to  enter  the  Normal  Schools  or  Faculties  of  Education. 
While  the  circular  suggests  that  students  of  the  first  class  (a)  take  advan- 
tage, on  their  return  from  service,  of  such  courses  of  study  as  may  be  given 
in  the  local  High  Schools  and  of  such  financial  assistance  as  municipalities 
would  be  amply  justified  in  offering  to  returned  soldiers,  it  guarantees 
them  on  behalf  of  the  Department  of  Education  a  free  Summer  Course 
and  examination,  with  allowances  for  travelling  expenses  and  lodging. 
To  students  of  the  second  class  (b)  it  guarantees  on  their  return  not  only 
exemption  from  attendance  for  the  part  (if  any)  of  the  training  school 
session  already  passed  in  attendance  but  also  free  tuition  and  an  allow- 
ance for  travelling  expenses  and  lodging  so  long  as  they  may  still  be 
required  to  attend. 

It  is  evident  from  the  form  of  the  circular  that  the  Department, 
while  anxious  to  be  frank  and  generous,  found  it  difficult  to  express  in 
general  terms  its  intentions  towards  all  students  affected.  All  students 
would  not  possess  the  same  standing  when  they  enlist,  would  not  enlist 
at  the  same  stage  in  the  school  year,  and  would  probably  not  return 
after  the  war  at  the  same  time.  In  short  the  case  of  each  enlisted  student 
would   be  a  special  case.     This  fact  gives  special  significance   to   the 
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omission  of  reference  to  the  year  or  years  during  which  the  terms  of 
the  circular  will  apply,  and  to  the  somewhat  indefinite  provision  for 
the  re-admission  of  returning  students  to  training  schools  "at  or  about 
the  same  time  as  that  of  their  withdrawal".  These  and  other  conditions 
arising  in  special  cases  will  be  interpreted,  the  circular  promises,  with 
as  much  sympathetic  consideration  as  is  consistent  with  the  educational 
necessities  of  the  Province.  The  Department  of  Education  could 
scarcely  be  expected  to  do  more. 

Who  is  to  blame?  It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  inspectors  that  they  do 
not  hesitate  to  speak  frankly  when  frank  speech  is  in  order.  An  Ontario 
inspector  is  reported  to  have  spoken  as  follows  at  a  recent  Teachers' 
institute:  "In  my  inspections  I  have  found  more  dirty  school-rooms, 
yes,  fifty  times  over,  than  dirty  houses.  The  mothers  would  be  ashamed 
to  allow  their  children  to  attend  if  they  knew  it.  This  is  the  fault  of  the 
teachers" . 

Looked  at  in  one  way  this  is  a  serious  charge  against  the  teachers 
in  rural  schools.  It  may  mean  that  the  schools  are  untidy  because 
teachers  are  untidy.  This  in  turn  may  mean  that  the  early  home  train- 
ing of  teachers  or  the  ideals  of  the  social  circles  from  which  teachers 
come  induce  untidiness,  or  indifference  towards  untidiness.  Only  a 
careful  study  of  the  sources  of  the  supply  of  teachers-in-training  could 
disprove  this  phase  of  the  charge.  Or  it  may  mean  that  the  school  life 
of  the  teachers,  the  life  of  the  High  School  or  training  school,  has  been 
so  strenuous  on  the  purely  intellectual  side  as  to  arrest  or  destroy  all 
personal  or  artistic  or  domestic  sympathies.  Only  a  scientific  study  of 
High  School  and  Normal  School  Courses  could  disprove  this.  Or  it 
may  mean  that  the  environment  of  teachers  in  their  school  districts  is 
such  as  to  repress  all  enthusiasm  for  the  neat  and  the  orderly.  The 
inspector's  comparison  of  the  schools  with  the  homes  refutes  this. 

Looked  at  in  another  way,  the  way  in  which  the  inspector  probably 
looked  at  it,  this  is  a  charge,  more  or  less  grave,  against  both 
teachers  and  trustees.  In  isolated  cases,  teachers  accept  personally 
the  task  of  'caretaking'  and  call  to  their  aid  the  pupils  of  the 
school.  In  the  first  instance  they  assume  a  burden  which  should  not 
be  borne  and  cannot  properly  be  borne  by  the  teacher.  In  the  second 
instance  they  cast  burdens  upon  others  without  the  sanction  of  the  law. 
It  is  not  surprising  if  an  inglorious  failure  results.  In  most  schools  the 
trustees  appoint  a  caretaker  from  the  district.  Distance,  preoccupation 
with  weightier  matters,  the  insignificance  of  the  work  and  wage,  and  the 
social  customs  of  the  district  limit  these  appointments  to  the  boys  or  to  the 
unskilled  and  unsuccessful  seniors  of  the  district.  For  the  failure  which  re- 
sults the  trustees  must  take  most  of  the  blame.     The  teacher  may  protest 
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and  is  at  fault  when  she  delays  the  protest.  But  she  must  protest  with 
discretion.  An  Ontario  teacher  protested  a  few  years  ago  and,  as  the 
trustees  were  slow  to  act,  she  closed  the  school.  Her  resignation  was  re- 
quested by  the  indignant  but  delinquent  trustees.  But  the  inspector  from 
whom  we  quote  probably  had  in  view,  in  particular,  schools  which  were 
cleaned  regulai  ly  in  the  late  afternoons  or  early  mornings  and  were  always 
untidy  at  4  o'clock.  This  untidiness  was  represented  by  pencil  shavings, 
torn  paper,  remnants  of  lunch,  mislaid  books  and  disarranged  furniture. 
For  this  the  teacher  is  distinctly  to  blame.  Here  the  room  reflects  the 
teacher!    Without  a  doubt  her  desk  reflects  the  room! 

But  are  such  schoolrooms  more  numerous,  fifty  times  over,  than 
similar  homes?     The  School  cannot  believe  they  are. 

Correspondence-Study  Courses: — Modern  states  have  for  years 
recognised  their  obligation  to  maintain  free  schools  for  the  children  of 
the  people.  They  begin  now  to  accept  the  obligation  to  teach  the  people 
themselves.  State  Universities  in  the  United  States  were  the  first  to 
accept  this  obligation.  Wisconsin  University  set  up  as  its  ideal  "to 
give  knowledge  on  any  subject  whatever  to  any  citizen  who  sought  it 
from  any  place  in  the  State".  To  realise  this  ideal  she  added  to  her 
ordinary  University  activities  summer  courses  at  the  University  centre, 
special  courses  anywhere  on  many  subjects,  professional  or  academic, 
correspondence-study  courses  with  travelling  libraries  and  travelling 
instructors.  State  Departments  of  Education  could  not  stand  aloof. 
Massachusetts,  a  state  that  has  always  been  slow  to  endorse  doubtful 
educational  causes,  has  recently  organized  a  Correspondence-Studv 
Division  of  its  Department  of  Education.  This  Division  offers  assist- 
ance at  any  centre  in  the  state  by  correspondence  to  students  in  many 
academic  and  professional  subjects.  This  is  the  beginning.  The  sequel 
may  be  a  revolution  in  the  State's  relation  to  public  education. 

The  Department  of  Education  of  Ontario  now  offers  summer  courses 
in  several  academic  and  professional  subjects.  Through  the  University 
of  Toronto  it  also  endorses  preparation  by  correspondence  for  the  Summer 
Courses  for  the  Faculty  Entrance,  Normal  Entrance  and  Commercial 
Specialists'  examinations.  To  one  familiar  with  movements  in  the 
United  States  an  expansion  in  this  correspondence  work  in  Ontario  is 
assured. 

Degrees  in  Pedagogy :— Elsewhere  The  School  gives  a  list  of  the 
successful  candidates  in  the  recent  examinations  for  degrees  in  Pedagogy. 
The  names  of  forty  candidates  appear  in  this  list.  This  notable  ex- 
pansion in  the  number  of  Canadian  educationists  interested  in  advanced 
pedagogy  is  due  to  some  extent  to  the  character  of  the  revised  courses 
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but  in  the  main  to  the  Summer  School  in  the  subjects  of  the  courses. 
This  Summer  School  was  held  in  1915  at  Queen's  University,  Kingston. 
It  will  be  held  in  1916  at  the  University  of  Toronto.    Are  you  interested? 

Public  School  Graduation: — Junior  and  Senior  Diplomas. — The 

Ontario  examinations  for  the  Public  School  graduation  diplomas  are 
relatively  unimportant.  Though  the  number  of  candidates  increases 
steadily  they  are  still  far  too  few.  Not  what  the  examinations  are  but 
what  they  will  become  justifies  a  reference  to  changes  effected  by  the 
Public  School  Regulations  of  1915. 

In  addition  to  the  changes  in  the  courses  of  study  of  Form  V  of  the 
Public  Schools,  which  will  be  referred  to  later  in  The  School,  there  are 
a  few  changes  in  the  list  of  examination  subjects  and  papers  based  upon 
those  courses.  Algebra  and  art  are  no  longer  to  be  obligatory  subjects 
of  the  Junior  Diploma  examination.  They  pass  over  into  the  optional 
group  and  are  so  classified  as  to  make  it  unnecessary  for  a  candidate  to 
take  both  of  them.  To  the  group  of  options,  thus  enlarged  by  algebra 
and  art,  shorthand  with  typewriting  is  also  added.  In  the  list  of 
optional  subjects  bookkeeping  is  now  defined  as  bookkeeping  and 
writing.  The  same  or  similar  changes  appear  in  the  prescription  for  the 
Senior  Diploma  examination. 

Other  changes  are  intended  to  give  greater  smoothness  and  accuracy 
to  the  motions  of  the  examination  mechanism.  Provision  is  made  for 
the  conduct  of  the  practical  test  in  the  new  subject,  typewriting.  The 
supplementary  literature  is  defined  as  "four  suitable  works  part  (not 
two  as  heretofore)  prose  and  part  poetry".  The  deductions  for  mis- 
spelt words  (four  marks  each)  and  for  the  misuse  or  omission  of  capitals, 
hyphens,  or  apostrophes  (two  marks  each)  become  specific  and  uniform. 
Under  conditions  as  to  percentages  that  obtain  in  other  departmental 
examinations  it  is  provided  that  unsuccessful  candidates  at  the  Senior 
Diploma  examination  or,  as  hitherto,  at  the  Junior  Diploma  examin- 
ation may  be  granted  Junior  High  School  Entrance  certificates. 


He  was  a  motherless  boy,  and  his  father's  only  child,  but  some  of  the  relatives  had 
decided  that  he  should  be  sent  to  a  boys'  school,  fifty  miles  from  home,  according  to 
the  Youth's  Companion.    At  last  the  father  had  agreed  to  the  plan. 

Forty-eight  hours  after  his  boy's  departure  the  father  received  a  letter,  which  was, 
although  not  faultless  as  an  example  of  spelling,  so  much  to  the  point,  and  so  in  accord- 
ance with  his  own  feelings  that  the  plans  for  the  future  were  speedily  readjusted. 

"Dear  father,"  wrote  the  exile,  "it's  all  right  here,  and  I'm  not  homesick,  I  beleave, 
but  life  is  verry  short,  and  don't  you  think  you'd  better  let  us  spend  some  more  of  it 
together.-' 

' '  Your  affectionate  son,  Thomas.  ' ' 


Studies  in  Literature 

O.  J.  STEVENSON,  iM.A.,  D.  Paep. 

Normal   School,   Toronto. 

THE  SONNET 

What  is  a  sonnet?     'Tis  the  pearly  shell 

That  murmurs  of  the  far-off  murmuring  sea; 

A  precious  jewel  carved  most  curiously; 

It  is  a  little  picture  painted  well. 

What  is  a  sonnet?     'Tis  the  tear  that  fell 

From  a  great  poet's  hidden  ecstasy; 

A  two-edged  sword,  a  star,  a  song, — ah  me! 

Sometimes  a  heavy  tolling  funeral  bell. 

This  was  the  flame  that  shook  with  Dante's  breath, 

The  solemn  organ  whereon  Milton  played, 

And  the  clear  glass  where  Shakespeare's  shadow  falls; 

A  sea  this  is, — beware  who  ventureth! 

For  like  a  fiord  the  narrow  floor  is  laid 

Mid-ocean  deep  sheer  to  the  mountain  walls. 

Richard  Watson  Gilder. 

What  is  a  sonnet?  The  text-books  tell  us  that  it  is  a  poem  of  a  certain 
form, — fourteen  lines  in  length,  with  a  fixed  rhyme  scheme.  The  poet 
tells  us  that  it  is  "a  little  picture  painted  well", — a  delicate  structure 
requiring  all  the  poet's  skill  to  make  it  perfect.  We  shall  understand 
both  these  descriptions  better  if  we  examine  a  sonnet  such  as  the  follow- 
ing to  see  how  it  is  constructed  and  what  the  relation  is  between  the 
form  and  the  meaning. 

LET  ME  BUT  LIVE 

Let  me  but  live  my  life  from  year  to  year, 

With  forward  face  and  unreluctant  soul, 

Not  hastening  to,  nor  turning  from,  the  goal; 
Not  mourning  for  the  things  that  disappear 
In  the  dim  past,  nor  holding  back  in  fear 

From  what  the  future  veils,  but  with  a  whole 

And  happy  heart,  that  pays  its  toll 
To  Youth  and  Age,  and  travels  on  with  cheer. 
So  let  the  way  wind  up  the  hill,  or  down, 

Though  rough  or  smooth,  the  journey  will  be  joy; 

Still  seeking  what  I  sought  when  but  a  boy, 
New  friendship,  high  adventure,  and  a  crown. 
I  shall  grow  old,  but  never  lose  life's  zest, 
Because  the  road's  last  turn  will  be  the  best. 

Henry  Van  Dyke. 

In  the  first  eight  lines  of  this  sonnet  the  poet  tells  us  that  in  his 
ideal   of   life   he   wishes   to    travel   onward   cheerfully,    neither   looking 

I  .".Sit  1 
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behind  with  regret  nor  looking  forward  with  fear;  and  in  the  last  six 
lines  he  expresses  his  confidence  that  such  a  life  will  bring  him  increasing 
joy  as  he  grows  old.  The  first  eight  lines  thus  form  a  sort  of  intro- 
duction or  preamble  to  the  sonnet  as  a  whole.  The  main  thought  is 
summed  up  in  the  tenth  line: 

"Though  rough  or  smooth,  the  journey  will  be  joy;" 
And  the  last  four  lines  form  the  conclusion,  in  which  the  main  thought 
is  further  explained  and  elaborated.     In  this  form  of  sonnet  the  move- 
ment of  the  thought  has  been  compared  to  the  rising  and  falling  of  a 
wave,  which  gathers  force,  breaks,  and  dies  away  upon  the  shore. 

The  first  eight  lines  containing  the  introduction  is  known  as  the 
octave,  or  group  of  eight.  The  octave  is  further  divided  into  two  groups 
of  four  lines,  in  each  of  which  the  rhymes  are  similar, — -thus,  abba,  abba. 
The  repetition  of  the  rhyme  serves  the  same  purpose  as  a  cord  or  string 
tying  these  eight  lines  into  a  single  bundle.  The  last  six  lines  is  known 
as  the  sestette,  or  group  of  six.  If  you  examine  different  sonnets  you 
will  find  that  the  rhyme  scheme  in  these  six  lines  varies  greatly.  Some- 
times there  are  only  two  rhymes,  sometimes  three,  which  are  arranged 
in  various  ways  according  to  the  effect  which  the  poet  wishes  to  produce. 

As  a  form  of  verse  the  sonnet  calls  for  the  exercise  of  great  skill; 
for  the  poet's  thought  must  be  such  as  to  fit  into  the  compass  of  fourteen 
lines,  and  it  must  show  no  sign  of  padding  and  no  undue  crowding  of 
detail.  The  rhymes  must  be  carefully  chosen;  the  main  thought  must 
fall  on  the  breaking  of  the  wave;  and  the  music  must  be  carefully  modu- 
lated so  that  the  emotion  dies  away  without  the  appearance  of  either 
violence  or  undue  restraint.  It  is  a  delicate  instrument,  that  is  capable 
of  various  effects  according  to  the  touch  of  the  skilful  player.  A  mur- 
muring shell,  a  sword,  a  jewel,  a  tear,  a  star,  a  song,  a  flame,  a  solemn 
organ  voice,  a  tolling  bell, — these  are  some  of  the  names  by  which  the 
poet  seeks  to  describe  its  varied  music;  and  to  lovers  of  poetry  who 
know  the  sonnet  in  its  various  forms  there  are  npne  of  these  comparisons 
that  will  seem  inapt  or  inappropriate.    "  It  is  a  little  picture  painted  well". 

A  SONNET  OF  SHAKESPEARE'S. 
In  addition  to  his  plays  and  early  poems,  Shakespeare  wrote  a  series 
of  sonnets — one  hundred  and  fifty-four  in  all.  These  sonnets  were 
probably  written  sometime  between  1594  and  1599  and  were  circulated 
in  manuscript  form  among  Shakespeare's  friends.  In  the  year  1609  a 
printer  named  Thorpe  succeeded  in  obtaining  copies  of  them,  and 
published  them,  evidently  without  the  consent  of  Shakespeare.  In 
Thorpe's  collection  the  sonnets  were  arranged  in  twro  groups.  The 
sonnets  in  the  first  group  are  addressed  to  a  man,  some  one  evidently  of 
high  rank  whom  the  poet  holds  in  high  esteem.     But  his  friend  proves 
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unfaithful,  robs  him  of  his  lady  love,  and  bestows  his  favours  upon  a 
rival  poet.  In  the  end,  however,  the  friends  are  reconciled  and  the  poet 
is  once  more  happy  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  love  and  favour  of  his  friend. 
The  second  group  of  sonnets — twenty-nine  in  all — is  concerned  wholly 
with  the  poet's  passion  for  a  certain  'dark  lady'  through  whom  his  friend 
and  he  had  for  the  time  become  estranged. 

There  are  some  critics  who  think  that  none  of  the  sonnets  have  any 
bearing  upon  the  life  of  Shakespeare,  but  that  they  are  merely  a  series 
of  "  exercises "  in  which  the  poet  was  testing  his  skill.  But  there  are 
others  who  believe  that  "with  this  key  Shakespeare  unlocked  his  heart", 
and  who  maintain  that  throughout  the  sonnets  there  are  to  be  found 
references  to  the  poet's  own  life  and  expressions  of  his  own  feeling. 

It  happened  that  in  Thorpe's  edition  he  dedicated  the  volume  to 
"the  only  begetter  of  the  ensuing  sonnets,  W —  H — ".  And  the  critics 
have  carried  on  a  long  and  fruitless  controversy  in  their  attempts  to 
identify  "W.  H."  By  some,  the  mysterious  W.  H.  is  supposed  to  be 
William  Herbert,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  a  young  nobleman  many  of  the 
incidents  of  whose  life  fit  in  with  references  in  the  sonnets.  Others 
suppose  W.  H.  to  be  Henry  Wriothsley,  Earl  of  Southampton,  to  whom 
Shakespeare  had  dedicated  his  earlier  poems;  and  still  others  hold  the 
opinion  that  W.  H.  is  William  Hall,  a  friend  of  Thorpe's,  who  was  the 
"begetter"  of  the  sonnets  in  so  far  as  he  procured  them  for  Thorpe  to 
print. 

But  after  all,  the  discussion  leads  us  nowhere;  and  for  the  modern 

reader  the  important  thing  that  remains  is  that  in  this  series  we  find  a 

collection  of  the  most  beautiful  poems  that  have  ever  been  written  in 

praise  of  friendship.     In  the  following  sonnet  the  theme  is  simple.    The 

poet  is  in  a  mood  of  depression,  a  fit  of  "  the  blues",  in  which  he  despises 

himself  and  envies  the  happiness  of  others;  but  in  the  midst  of  his  despair 

comes  the  thought  of  his  friend,  and  his  gloom  at  once  gives  way  to 

gladness  and  rejoicing: 

When  in  disgrace  with  Fortune  and  men's  eyes 
I  all  alone  beweep  my  outcast  state, 
And  trouble  deaf  heaven  with  my  bootless  cries, 
And  look  upon  myself  and  curse  my  fate; 
Wishing  myself  like  one  more  rich  in  hope, 
Featured  like  him,  like  him  with  friends  possest, 
Desiring  this  man's  art  and  that  man's  scope, 
With  what  I  most  enjoy  contented  least, — 
Then  in  these  thoughts  myself  almost  despising 
Haply  I  think  on  thee,  and  then  my  state, 
Like  to  the  lark  at  break  of  day  arising 
From  sullen  earth,  sings  hymns  at  heaven's  gate! 
For  thy  sweet  love  remembered  such  wealth  brings 
That  then  I  scorn  to  change  my  state  with  kings! 
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Shakespeare's  sonnets  differ  in  form  from  the  type  with  which  we 
are  most  familiar.  They  consist,  in  each  case,  of  a  long  introduction  or 
preamble  of  twelve  lines  followed  by  the  conclusion  in  the  last  two  lines 
of  the  sonnet,  in  which  the  main  thought  of  the  poet  is  driven  home  as 
it  were  with  a  single  hammer  stroke. 

SONNETS  FROM  THE  PORTUGUESE. 

The  finest  series  of  love  sonnets  in  the  language  are  the  "Sonnets 
from  the  Portuguese",  written  by  Elizabeth  Barrett  before  her  marriage 
to  the  poet  Browning.  Up  to  the  year  1845,  when  she  and  Browning 
first  met,  Elizabeth  Barrett  was  an  invalid,  confined  entirely  tc  her 
home.  Then  came  the  meeting  with  Browning,  their  mutual  love,  and 
their  marriage  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  her  father.  Browning  had 
already  visited  Italy  on  two  different  occasions;  and  in  the  hope  that  a 
warmer  climate  would  benefit  Mrs.  Browning's  health  they  at  once  set 
out  for  Pisa  and  Florence.  Three  years  later,  in  the  spring  of  1849,  a 
son  (Robert  Barrett)  was  born  to  them.  During  the  summer,  when 
father,  mother,  and  child  were  at  Bagni  di  Lucca,  Mrs.  Browning  one 
day  said  to  her  husband:  "Do  you  know,  I  once  wrote  some  verses  to 
you";  the  next  morning  she  shyly  slipped  some  manuscript  sheets  into 
his  pocket  and  ran  quickly  away.  The  manuscript  contained  the 
sonnets — forty-four  in  all — which  Mrs.  Browning  had  written  in  her  in- 
valid room  in  London  during  their  engagement,  and  which  she  had  kept 
to  herself  for  the  best  part  of  three  years.  No  one  could  have  had  a 
stronger  dislike  for  publicity  in  personal  matters  than  Browning;  but, 
as  he  afterwards  explained,  it  was  because  of  his  earnest  entreaty  that 
the  sonnets  were  published.  Among  Mrs.  Browning's  earlier  poems 
was  one  which  related  to  the  Portuguese  poet  Camoens,  and  Browning 
sometimes  playfully  spoke  of  his  wife  as  his  little  Portuguese.  It  was 
this  which  suggested  the  title,  "Sonnets  from  the  Portuguese".  The 
following  is  one  of  the  best  known  of  the  sonnets: 

How  do  1  love  thee?     Let  me  count  the  ways. 

I  love  thee  to  the  depth  and  breadth  and  height 

My  soul  can  reach,  when  feeling  out  of  sight 

For  the  ends  of  Being  and  ideal  Grace. 

I  love  thee  to  the  level  of  every  day's 

Most  quiet  need  by  sun  and  candle-light. 

I  love  thee  freely,  as  men  strive  for  Right; 

I  love  thee  purely  as  they  turn  from  Praise, 

I  love  thee  for  the  passion  put  to  use 

In  my  old  griefs  and  with  my  childhood's  faith. 

I  love  thee  with  a  love  I  seemed  to  lose 

With  my  lost  saints, — I  love  thee  with  the  breath, 

Smiles,  tears,  of  all  my  life! — And,  if  God  choose, 

I  shall  but  love  thee  better  after  death. 
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A  WINTER  STUDY  OF  THE  COW. 

Introduction. — Of  all  the  domestic  animals  on  the  farm,  none, 
not  even  excepting  the  horse,  is  more  valuable  from  an  economic  stand- 
point than  the  cow.  The  farmer  could  do  without  horses  and  use  oxen 
again,  or  perhaps  substitute  engine  power  but  cows  are  indispensable 
to  our  modern  civilisation.  In  conducting  the  lessons  it  is  best  not  to 
make  exhaustive  observations  of  the  animal  at  one  time  but  the  pupil 
should  observe  them  for  a  few  minutes  each  day  while  playing  or  choring 
in  the  stable. 

Observations  to  be  made  by  the  Pupils. — Go  quietly  into  the 
stable  about  four  o'clock  and  observe  the  attitude  of  the  cows.  What 
are  almost  all  doing?  Ask  your  father  how  the  cud  is  formed,  where  it 
comes  from,  and  where  it  goes  after  being  chewed.  Watch  throughout 
the  winter  for  a  cow  that  ceases  chewing  her  cud  for  a  couple  of  days. 
What  causes  her  to  do  this?  What  happens  if  she  does  not  start  again? 
What  expression  is  there  on  a  cow's  face  as  she  lies  chewing  her  cud? 

Now  stir  about  the  passage  and  notice  the  effect  upon  the  cows.  In 
rising  which  legs  are  moved  first?  Which  feet  take  their  position  on  the 
ground  first?  Watch  several  and  see  whether  they  all  rise  in  the  same 
way.  How  do  some  indicate  their  wants?  For  what  do  you  think  they 
are  calling?  If  one  bawls  very  loudly  offer  her  a  pailful  of  water.  Does 
she  take  the  water  into  her  mouth  in  the  same  manner  as  the  cat  takes 
milk?  Does  she  empty  the  pail  as  completely  as  a  cat  does  a  saucer 
of  milk?  How  much  water  will  she  drink  at  one  time?  Give  a  cow  a 
mangold  and  watch  how  she  eats  it.  How  does  she  start?  Which  jaw 
moves  to  do  the  biting?  Do  all  the  animals  you  know  move  only  the 
lower  jaw?  Why  does  the  cow  not  just  take  a  bite  out  of  the  mangold 
as  a  horse  would  do?  By  looking  into  a  cow's  mouth  or  pulling  back 
her  lips,  observe  in  which  part  of  the  jaw  teeth  are  absent.  Perhaps 
she  is  old  and  has  lost  them  so  examine  the  teeth  of  three  or  four  of  the 
quieter  cows.  What  replaces  teeth  on  the  front  of  the  upper  jaw? 
Why  can  a  cow  not  nip  off  the  grass  as  closely  as  a  horse?  Get  your 
father  to  hold  a  cow's  mouth  open  until  you  count  her  teeth.  How 
many  has  she?  Describe  their  arrangement.  Now  watch  a  cow  eat 
meal  or  ensilage.    What  organ  is  of  great  assistance  to  her  in  bringing 
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the  food  into  her  mouth?  Observe  whether  a  horse  uses  his  tongue  or 
lips  for  the  same  purpose.  Why  can  a  cow  eat  so  much  food  in  such  a 
short  time?  About  how  long  is  it  after  she  has  finished  feeding  before 
she  lies  down?  In  lying  down  which  legs  are  moved  first?  Which  next? 
Tell  in  order  all  the  movements  she  makes  in  lying  down.  Notice  how 
she  differs  from  a  horse  in  this  respect. 

Again  watch  the  cows  when  they  are  outside.  Where  do  they  go 
as  soon  as  they  are  let  out?  Does  the  same  cow  always  drink  first? 
What  would  you  judge  from  this?  Do  they  play  among  themselves? 
Can  they  run  as  quickly  as  a  man?  As  a  dog?  How  many  ways  have 
they  of  moving?  Are  they  quite  sure  on  their  feet  or  do  they  often  fall? 
Have  you  ever  seen  two  cows  fighting?  What  is  their  chief  weapon? 
What  is  the  usual  shape  of  a  cow's  horns?  Have  all  cows  horns? 
Observe  the  markings  on  the  horns  of  an  old  cow  and  notice  whether  the 
same  markings  are  present  in  the  horns  of  a  younger  animal.  What 
is  the  origin  of  these  rings?  Ask  your  father  how  to  tell  a  cow's  age 
by  the  rings  on  its  horns.  Have  cows  a  language?  How  would  you 
describe  a  cow's  voice  when  angry?  when  calling  for  other  cattle?  When 
hungry,  thirsty,  or  wanting  salt?  When  calling  to  her  calf?  Does  the 
cow  roll  like  a  horse?  Describe  the  skin  of  a  cow  that  is  well  cared  for? 
What  kind  of  hair  has  such  an  animal?  What  kind  of  hide  and  hair  has 
a  cow  that  has  to  stay  out  in  a  cold  shed?  Explain  the  difference. 
Describe  the  foot  of  the  cow.  Upon  what  part  of  her  foot  does  she  stand? 
Ask  your  father  to  show  you  the  position  of  a  cow's  knee.  Feel  her 
nose.  Does  it  feel  like  the  nose  of  a  dog?  For  what  purpose  do  you  think 
her  moist  nose  is  used?  Are  good  milch  cows  shaped  any  differently 
from  fat  cattle  which  are  grown  for  the  butcher?  What  is  the  shape  of 
the  body  of  a  good  Jersey  cow?  Is  her  head  long  or  short?  Wide  or 
narrow?  Is  her  mouth  large  or  small?  Is  the  neck  thin  or  thick?  Is 
her  back  straight?  Is  her  stomach  line  straight?  Is  the  space  between 
the  hips  wider  than  the  space  between  the  shoulders?  Is  the  udder 
large  or  small?  Is  each  of  its  quarters  about  the  same  size?  What  is 
the  temperament  of  the  Jersey  cow?  How  much  do  you  think  she  would 
weigh?  Why  is  she  called  a  Jersey?  Find  the  position  of  her  native  home 
on  the  map.  Ask  your  father  to  tell  you  the  names  of  two  other  kinds 
of  cattle  that  are  valuable  as  milkers.  Ask  him  what  marks  they  have 
which  distinguish  them  from  Jerseys.  Ask  him  to  tell  you  the  names  of 
the  chief  kinds  of  butchers'  cattle. 

On  another  evening  watch  carefully  while  the  cows  are  being  milked. 
Keeping  in  mind  the  best  stable  you  have  ever  seen  decide  what  you 
consider  the  four  most  necessary  qualities  of  a  good  stable.  What  pre- 
cautions should  a  good  milkman  always  take  before  beginning  to  milk? 
Why  is  it  more  necessary  to  keep  milk  clean  than  water?     What  are 
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the  two  chief  foods  which  are  made  from  cow's  milk?  Ask  your  father 
whether  a  good  "butter  cow"  is  always  a  good  "cheese  cow".  Ask 
him  which  breed  of  cattle  is  best  for  each.  Weigh  the  milk  of  two  or 
three  cows  both  morning  and  evening.  How  much  does  a  good  cow 
produce  daily?  How  many  months  in  the  year  will  she  milk?  How 
many  years  will  she  continue  to  be  a  good  milker?  When  she  becomes 
old  what  defects  in  the  mouth  prevent  her  from  feeding  properly? 
What  is  then  done  with  the  cow?  Is  the  meat  as  good  as  that  of  a  young 
cattle  beast?    What  is  done  with  the  hide? 

Were  there  any  cattle  in  Canada  before  it  was  settled  by  the  French? 
What  wild  animal  on  the  western  prairie  was  most  like  our  cattle?  What 
has  caused  its  disappearance?  For  what  purpose  were  they  killed? 
W7here  is  a  large  herd  of  these  animals  still  to  be  found  and  who  protects 
and  cares  for  them?  How  did  our  first  cattle  come  to  America?  For 
what  other  purpose  were  cattle  formerly  used  in  Ontario? 

To  the  Teacher. — If  you  go  quietly  into  a  cow-stable  at  any  time 
between  meals  most  of  the  cows  will  be  lying  down  chewing  their  cuds. 
The  cud  is  the  unmasticated  food  which  the  animal  swallows  while 
eating  quickly.  It  goes  into  the  ruminating  stomach  and  is  retained 
there  until  the  cow  has  leisure  to  chew  it.  Ball-like  masses  are  then 
brought  up  by  the  action  of  muscles.  These  are  then  masticated  by  the 
cow's  big  molars  and  passed  on  into  the  true  stomach.  If  a  cow  fails 
to  chew  her  cud  it  is  a  sure  sign  of  sickness  and  the  resumption  of  the 
chewing  of  the  cud  is  an  evidence  of  returning  health.  A  cow  while 
masticating  its  cud  has  a  look  of  absolute  contentment  on  its  face. 

If  you  stir  about  the  stable  when  the  cows  are  lying  down  most  of 
them  will  rise.  They  do  this  by  first  kneeling  on  the  ankles  of  their 
front  legs.  Then  they  raise  the  hind  quarters  putting  the  hind  feet  on 
the  floor.  Next  they  raise  the  front  quarters  and  then  they  are  standing 
up.  When  disturbed  by  the  presence  of  anyone  in  the  stable  some  of 
the  cows  will  begin  to  bawl.  They  desire  either  water,  salt,  or  something 
to  eat.  A  thirsty  cow  will  drink  two  or  more  large  pailfuls  of  water  at 
one  time.  In  drinking  she  immerses  her  mouth  in  the  water  and  empties 
the  pail  by  suction.  She  does  not  drain  it  as  completely  as  a  cat  or  dog 
would  in  lapping  milk  from  a  dish  with  the  tongue.  Since  a  cow  has 
no  teeth  in  the  front  of  her  upper  jaw  she  eats  her  mangold  by  holding 
it  in  place  with  the  hard  muscular  pad  which  forms  the  upper  gum, 
and  scooping  it  out  with  the  sharp  front  teeth  of  the  lower  jaw.  In 
much  the  same  way  a  cow  eats  grass.  She  grasps  it  in  this  vice  and  then 
by  moving  the  whole  head  she  tears  it  off.  As  a  result  she  does  not  crop 
the  pasture  as  short  as  a  horse,  which  has  teeth  on  the  front  of  both 
upper  and  lower  jaws.     Normally  a  cow  has  eight  front  teeth  on    the 
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lower  jaw.  Behind  these  on  each  jaw  there  is  a  vacant  place  and  then 
six  grinding  teeth  on  each  side.  In  eating  fodder  such  as  ensilage  the 
cow's  tongue  is  constantly  used  in  sweeping  it  into  the  mouth.  On 
account  of  having  a  ruminant  stomach  she  can  eat  a  great  deal  in  a 
short  time.  About  half  an  hour  after  she  has  finished  her  meal  the 
cow  lies  down.  In  doing  this  she  does  just  the  reverse  of  what  she  did 
in  rising.  First  she  kneels  on  her  front  ankles  in  turn.  Then  the  hind 
quarters  go  down  and  finally  the  front  quarters.  Both  legs  on  one  side 
are  kept  partially  under  her. 

Among  a  herd  of  cows  there  is  always  a  recognized  leader  and  she  is 
mistress  of  the  yard.  She  drinks  first,  enters  the  stable  first  and  during 
inclement  weather  occupies  the  best  place  in  the  shed.  When  cows  are 
outside  they  frolic  considerably  at  times  and  playfully  gallop  about  the 
yard.  They  can  run  faster  than  a  man  but  not  as  fast  as  a  dog.  A  cow 
can  walk,  trot,  or  gallop.  She  is  a  very  sure-footed  animal  and  scarcely 
ever  falls.  When  in  a  fight  she  depends  for  success  upon  her  arched 
and  pointed  horns.  Most  of  our  cows  have  horns  but  some  known  as 
muleys  are  without  them.  Cows  have  a  language  which  they  all  under- 
stand and  which  people  may  soon  learn  to  interpret.  When  angry,  a 
cow  gives  a  fierce  roar  which  is  enough  to  intimidate  the  boldest  man. 
When  calling  to  other  cattle  she  has  the  expressive  "call  of  the  herd". 
When  hungry  or  thirsty  she  bawls  continually  and  when  she  wishes  to 
call  her  calf  she  uses  a  gentle  "mooing"  voice.  When  out  of  doors 
cows  never  roll. 

A  well-kept  cow  has  a  soft  yellow  skin  covered  with  short  sleek  hair. 
One  that  is  housed  in  a  cold  shed  will  grow  a  thicker,  tougher  hide  which 
will  be  covered  with  heavy,  coarse  hair.  This  is  for  protection  from 
the  weather.  A  cow  has  a  split  hoof  with  four  toes  upon  two  of  which 
she  stands.  The  other  two  are  higher  up  and  seldom  touch  the  ground. 
WThat  is  commonly  called  her  knee  is  really  her  ankle.  Her  knee  is  at 
the  next  joint  above,  close  to  the  body.  If  she  is  well  her  nose  will 
always  be  damp  like  the  nose  of  a  dog.  This  aids  her  in  the  sense  of 
smell.  A  young  cow's  horns  are  smooth  while  those  of  an  old  cow  are 
covered  with  rings.  Each  ring  indicates  a  year's  growth.  As  the  horns 
grow  very  quickly  during  the  first  two  years  no  ring  is  noticeable  until 
the  third  year  when  the  growth  is  slow.  To  reckon  a  cow's  age  therefore, 
it  is  necessary  to  add  two  to  the  number  of  rings. 

A  good  milch  cow  has  a  characteristic  wedge-shaped  body.  The 
Jersey's  head  is  small,  being  short  and  wide.  The  mouth  is  large  and 
the  neck  slender.  The  eyes  are  wide  apart,  large  and  mild.  The  chest 
is  fairly  wide  and  deep  to  provide  for  strong  lungs  and  a  good  heart. 
The  back  is  straight  but  the  stomach  line  slopes  gently  downwards 
towards  the  hind  legs.     The  hips  are  always  wider  than  the  shoulders. 
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The  udder  is  large  and  contains  four  chambers  of  nearly  equal  size. 
A  good  Jersey  is  docile,  unexcitable,  and  gentle  in  her  movements. 
She  weighs  from  eight  hundred  to  a  thousand  pounds.  Her  native 
home  is  the  little  island  of  Jersey,  about  eleven  miles  long  and  six  miles 
wide,  lying  in  the  English  Channel.  She  is  easily  distinguished  by  her 
characteristic  yellow  silky  hair,  small-tipped  and  crumpled  horns,  and 
black  muzzle.  Another  valuable  milch  cow  is  the  Holstein-Friesian. 
She  is  invariably  black-and-white  piebald  in  colour.  Her  horns  are 
small,  waxy  in  appearance,  tapering  gracefully  to  fine  points,  and  bent 
inward  but  not  crumpled.  She  has  a  capacious  udder  and  her  legs  are 
short  and  nearly  straight.  The  Ayrshire,  too,  is  a  good  milker.  Her 
colour  is  of  various  shades  of  red  or  brown,  or  a  mixture  of  these  with 
white,  each  colour  being  distinctly  defined.  Her  horns  are  wide  set 
and  incline  upwards.  The  chief  breeds  of  cattle  grown  for  butchers  are 
the  Short-horn,  the  Hereford,  the  Aberdeen-Angus,  and  the  Durhams. 

A  good  cowstable  must  be  warm  in  winter,  well  lighted,  well  venti- 
lated and  clean.  A  good  milkman  before  beginning  to  milk  will  always 
wash  the  cow's  udder  with  warm  water  and  dry  it  carefully.  This  is 
to  prevent  any  particles  of  dirt  from  getting  into  the  milk.  It  is  neces- 
sary in  handling  milk  to  be  scrupulously  careful  as  disease  germs  will 
develop  in  it  much  more  readily  than  in  water. 

The  two  chief  foods  made  from  a  cow's  milk  are  butter  and  cheese. 
The  Jersey's  milk  is  rich  in  butter-fat  and  hence  she  is  a  good  "butter 
cow".  The  Holstein  has  an  enormous  flow  of  milk  but  it  contains  a 
low  percentage  of  butter-fat.  It  is,  however,  well  supplied  with  curd 
and  hence  she  is  a  good  "cheese  cow".  All  milk  contains  fat,  curd  and 
ash.  The  butter-fat  when  fed  to  an  animal  produces  fat  and  when 
churned  produces  butter.  The  curd  is  converted  into  lean  meat  or  muscle 
and  when  manufactured  in  a  factory  gives  cheese.  The  ash  goes  prin- 
cipally to  form  bone.  A  profitable  cow  will  give  about  twenty  or  twenty- 
five  pounds  of  milk  a  day  and  will  continue  to  milk  for  at  least  ten 
months.  She  would  thus  produce  a  total  of  about  six  thousand  pounds 
of  milk  which  represents  about  three  hundred  pounds  of  butter-fat  or 
three  hundred  and  forty  pounds  of  butter.  She  will  milk  well  until 
about  fourteen  years  old  and  then  she  begins  to  lose  her  teeth.  Cows 
are  then  fattened  and  sold  to  the  butcher,  but  the  meat  is  not  nearly 
so  good  as  that  of  a  young  beast.  The  hide  is  valuable.  It  is  first  sent 
to  the  tannery  where  it  is  made  into  leather  and  then  it  is  manufactured 
into  various  articles. 

Cattle  were  not  native  in  America  but  were  brought  from  Europe, 
chiefly  from  the  British  Isles  and  many  of  the  best  breeds  are  still 
obtained  there.  The  buffalo,  which  within  recent  times  roamed  our 
western  prairies  in  countless  herds  was  the  nearest  relation    to    our 
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domestic  cattle.  They  were  hunted  for  their  hides  which  were  made 
into  genuine  buffalo-robes.  The  species  is  now  practically  extinct. 
However  a  large  herd  of  about  fifteen  hundred  is  maintained  at  the 
expense  of  the  Dominion  Government  in  a  great  enclosed  ranch  in 
Alberta. 

A  good  winter  meal  for  a  milch  cow  would  be  a  pailful  of  water, 
a  bushel  of  ensilage,  a  half  gallon  of  bran,  a  gallon  of  ground  oats, 
a  handful  of  flax  seed,  a  handful  of  salt,  and  lastly  a  forkful  of  well-cured 
clover  hay. 


Book  Reviews 

What  is  Education?  by  Ernest  Carroll  Moore.  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston.  Price  $1.25. 
Professor  Moore  may  not  have  kept  abreast  of  recent  research  as  recorded  in  the  thou- 
sand and  one  magazines  devoted  to  Education  spelt  with  a  capital  "E",  but  he  certainly 
has  read  deeply  into  the  books  of  mankind's  greatest  thinkers.  When  all  is  said  and 
done  a  thinking  man  who  knows  his  Plato  and  his  Bible  well  can  produce  a  book  on 
education  that  is  eminently  worth  the  reading.  And  that  is  what  the  author  has  done. 
"What  is  Education? "is  a  thoughtful  work  which  stimulates  thinking.  We  may  be 
disappointed,  for  example,  when  reading  the  chapter  on  Formal  Discipline  to  find  no 
mention  of  Spearman's  recent  contribution  which  re-opens  the  whole  subject  once  more, 
yet  of  the  essential  soundness  of  the  treatise  there  can  be  no  room  for  doubt.  It  is  so  hard 
to  think;  so  easy  to  take  one's  opinions  ready-made.  Professor  Moore  has  chosen  the 
harder  path.  Rousseau's  teachings  as  reflected  in  Dewey's  writings  and  in  his  practice 
at  Chicago,  and  McMurry's  work  on  study  are  found  here  in  a  new  dress.  The  book  will 
probably  be  classed  by  librarians  under  philosophy  of  education  or  principles  of  educa- 
tion. As  a  text  in  either  branch  it  can  be  confidently  recommended  to  college  teachers 
(there  is  a  handy  '  Outlines"  accompanying  it,)  and  as  a  stimulating  work  for  thought- 
ful people  the  whole  world  over  our  seal  of  approval  is  herewith  stamped  upon  it. 

p.  s. 

A  Class  Book  of  Physical  Geography,  by  Simmons  and  Stenhouse.  Published  by  The 
Macmillan  Company  of  Canada,  Toronto.  Price  $1.00.  This  is  an  excellent  book  for 
High  School  purposes  as  it  covers  the  work  in  physical  geography  taken  in  our  secondary 
schools  in  Ontario.  At  the  beginning  of  each  chapter  is  some  practical  work  which 
illustrates  the  descriptive  matter  taken  up  in  the  succeeding  part  of  the  chapter.  The 
illustrations  are  excellent  and  are  in  every  case  helpful  in  interpreting  the  text.  Unlike 
many  text-books  in  physical  geography  it  is  not  a  dull  book  to  read.  It  can  be  recom- 
mended to  our  teachers  of  physical  geography  as  one  of  the  most  attractive  medium- 
sized  books  on  physical  geography  that  has  appeared  for  a  long  time.  G.  A.  c. 

Agricultural  Education  for  Teachers,  by  G.  A.  Bricker.  172  pages.  Published  by  the 
American  Book  Company.  This  is  not  a  text-book  but  it  is  written  particularly  for  the 
teacher  in  order  that  he  may  have  a  broad  grasp  of  the  nature,  purpose  and  method  of 
agricultural  education  in  elementary  schools.  The  author  has  a  fluent  style  and  the 
book  is  an  interesting  one  to  read.  All  educationists  should  be  interested  in  studying  its 
contents,  since  the  subject  of  agricultural  education  for  rural  children  occupies  a  very 
prominent  place  in  the  educational  movements  of  the  present  day.  G.  A.  c. 


Letter  Writing 

FREDERICK  H.  SPINNEY 

Principal,  Alexandra  Public  School,  Montreal 

IT  has  been  practically  impossible  to  keep  pace  with  the  daily  volume 
of  pupils'  letters  received  from  all  parts  of  Canada,  United  States, 
and  England:  and  thus  no  doubt  many  teachers  and  pupils  have 
been  disappointed  in  not  yet  receiving  answers.  However,  it  is  ex- 
pected that  the  greater  number  of  letters  will  be  answered  before  the 
end  of  the  year. 

On  account  of  the  widespread  interest,  and  the  remarkable  improve- 
ment shown  in  the  letters  during  the  past  year,  1  have  decided  to  con- 
tinue the  plan  of  exchange,  slightly  modified,  but  in  no  way  to  lessen 
the  benefit  to  the  young  writers. 

If  each  teacher  will  send  to  the  above  address  three  of  the  best  letters 
written  by  her  pupils,  together  with  a  list  of  the  names  of  all  the  pupils 
of  her  class,  the  work  of  exchange  will  be  very  much  diminished,  and  all 
the  pupils  will  eventually  have  the  pleasure  of  writing  and  receiving 
letters.  If  teachers  will  enclose  from  3  to  5  cents  in  postage,  it  will 
help  with  the  necessary  expense. 

Many  teachers  have  found  that  the  best  method  of  stimulating 
interest  is  to  read  aloud  all  the  letters  that  have  been  published  in 
The  School.  When  sending  the  "three  best  letters",  it  would  be  well 
for  the  teacher  to  make  reference  to  one  that  she  thinks  would  be  suit- 
able for  publication.  It  is  the  originality  of  a  letter,  rather  than  good 
form,  that  makes  it  appropriate  for  publication. 

The  following  letter  has  been  selected,  as  it  was  accompanied  by  a 
photograph  of  the  school.  This  is  an  excellent  idea;  and  we  hope  that 
other  schools  will  choose  to  follow  the  example  of  Mount  Hope.  It  is 
always  a  good  sign  when  pupils  and  teachers  are  proud  of  the  school 
which  they  attend.  The  more  attractive  the  school  the  more  attractive 
is  the  time  that  is  spent  there,  and  the  more  beneficial  are  all  the  daily 
activities.  The  use  of  the  camera  is  a  splendid  pastime  to  be  cultivated 
among  girls  and  boys.  It  affords  many  hours  of  delightful  pleasure 
throughout  life.    And  now  for  the  letter: — 

Mount  Hope,  Ont.,  Oct.  15,  1915. 

Dear  fellow  pupil: — 

We  have  been  asked  by  the  teacher  to  write  to  your  school,  and  I  would  like  to 
have  my  letter  given  to  a  fourth  class  pupil. 
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Our  school  is  situated  in  the  little  village  of  Mount  Hope,  about  two  hundred  yards 
west  of  the  stone  road  from  Hamilton  to  Caledonia.  There  are  about  forty  pupils  oa 
the  roll,  with  an  average  attendance  of  thirty-seven.  I  am  in  the  fourth  class,  and  hope 
to  try  the  entrance  next  year. 

There  is  a  cement  walk  from  the  village  to  the  school  gate,  and  a  board  walk  from 
the  gate  to  the  schoolhouse.  The  building  is  made  of  brick  with  a  metal  roof.  There 
are  two  frame  entrances  and  a  frame  woodhouse  at  the  front. 

In  the  school  yard  we  have  a  small  garden,  divided  into  about  thirty  plots,  each 
plot  belonging  to  two  pupils.    Some  pupils  grow  flowers,  others  grow  vegetables. 

The  inside  looks  very  bright.  The  walls  and  ceiling  are  green  metal.  There  are 
many  beautiful  pictures  on  the  walls.  There  are  ten  blackboards,  some  used  for  the 
primary  classes,  and  some  for  the  higher  grades. 

There  are  two  stoves,  one  at  each  end  of  the  room.  There  is  a  weather  bulletin  oa 
which  we  keep  a  record  of  the  temperature  and  changes  in  the  weather.  Our  library 
contains  about  150  books. 

We  are  soon  to  have  a  school  fair,  for  the  first  time;  and  I  hope  that  it  will  be  a 
success. 

I  am  13  years  old,  and  the  youngest  in  the  family.    I  have  one  brother  and  one  sister. 

At  home  we  have  eight  horses,  twenty-five  head  of  cattle,  ten  pigs,  and  two  hundred 
chickens. 

Well,  what  do  you  think  of  the  war?  I  think  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  atrocities  the 
world  has  ever  seen — to  think  of  the  powerful  guns  which  mow  men  down  like  mowing 
hay!    I  hope  it  will  end  soon,  and  that  the  Allies  will  win. 

Hoping  to  hear  from  you  soon, 

George  L.  Willson. 

It  is  plainly  evident  that  George  wrote  the  foregoing  letter  under 
the  impression  that  it  would  be  read  by  another  boy  in  some  distant 
place.  That  is  the  feature  that  makes  an  exchange  of  letters  of  such 
high  value.  The  pupil  writes  with  a  purpose,  not  for  the  waste-basket, 
but  for  a  real  live  boy  just  like  himself.  That  draws  out  his  very  best — 
and  that  is  the  highest  aim  of  any  system  or  method  of  education. 

Teachers  must  not  be  too  critical  regarding  mistakes,  nor  try  to 
correct  all  mistakes  at  a  time.  Such  a  course  is  likely  to  kill  the  interest 
and  the  interest  is  the  very  thing  that  we  wish  to  keep  fully  alive  and 
active.  If  a  letter  has  but  one  or  two  mistakes,  it  is  unwise  to  ask  for 
a  copy,  unless  the  child  volunteers  to  rewrite  the  letter.  And  it  is  well 
always  to  have  the  rewriting  done  as  a  voluntary  exercise.  "Do  you 
think  you  could  do  it  better  if  you  tried  again?"  is  a  suggestive  question 
from  the  teacher  that  is  sure  to  meet  with  a  gratifying  response.  Children 
enjoy  being  led,  not  driven.  It  should  be  the  teacher's  highest  aim  to 
drive  as  little  as  possible  in  any  subject,  and  it  is  particularly  true  in 
regard  to  w_itten  composition. 

Again,  if  you  -wish  to  take  part  in  the  exchange  of  letters,  send  three 
of  the  best  letters,  with  the  names  of  all  the  pupils  who  wish  to  have 
a  share,  also  from  3  to  5  cents  in  postage. 
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HELENA  V.  BOOKER 
Wentworth  Public  School,  Hamilton 

WHAT  think  you  of  this  definition  of  a  modern  school-room — "a 
place  where  children,  who  love  to  be  active,  are  kept  still,  and 
where  teachers,  who  love  to  be  still,  are  kept  active  "  ?  Whether 
we  agree  with  it  entirely  or  not  we  must  confess  that  in  a  school-room, 
the  child  who  loves  bodily  activity  gets  the  minimum  of  it  and  the 
teacher,  who  neither  needs  nor  loves  it  so  much  gets  the  maximum  of 
it.  In  a  primary  room  this  condition  is  greatly  exaggerated  by  the  fact 
that  young  children  are  the  most  active  by  nature,  and  the  teacher  must 
be  kept  active  by  the  constant  change  of  work,  fifteen  minutes  being 
the  usual  limit  for  primary  children  to  remain  profitably  employed. 
Hence  at  four  o'clock  we  find  a  group  of  children  with  muscles  aching 
through  lack  of  activity,  and  a  teacher  with  muscles  aching  through 
over-activity. 

How  can  we,  without  lessening  our  efficiency,  abolish  this  anomaly? 
Wherever  possible  have  each  child  change  his  position  at  some  time 
during  a  lesson.  Let  the  children  who  finish  work  first  come  to  the 
blackboard  and  those  who  are  laggards  come  to  the  front.  In  recitations 
frequently  say  "Those  who  know,  stand".  Have  all  the  class  stand; 
then  say  "Those  who  can  read  my  story  sit  down".  Have  class  stand 
and  say  "When  you  have  said  this  list  of  words  to  yourself  three  times, 
sit  down".  When  teaching  a  motion-word  have  class  stand  and  illus- 
trate the  motion.  Such  devices,  along  with  marching,  singing,  games, 
drill  or  exercise  will  appease  the  child's  love  of  activity. 

Number-Work.  2  X  5  =  10  (read  twice  five  are  ten,  not  two  multiplied 
by  five  are  ten.)  "Take  10  blocks.  Divide  them  into  fives.  How  many 
fives  have  you?  Put  your  2  fives  together.  What  number  have  you"? 
Note  that  this  combines  division  and  multiplication  which  should  always 
be  related.  Repeat  this  operation  with  splints,  and  other  materials. 
"How  many  hands  have  you?  How  many  fingers  on  each?  How  many 
fingers  altogether?  You  have  2  fives  somewhere  else  on  your  body. 
Tell  me  about  your  toes".  Develop  the  story  "I  have  2  feet,  with  5 
toes  on  each,  and  that  makes  10  toes".  (Incidentally,  why  do  little 
children  laugh  when  toes  are  mentioned?)  Two  rows  of  chairs  at  the 
front  may  represent  2  sk  ighs.  Seat  5  boys  on  each  sleigh  and  draw  out 
the  story — "  I  see  2  sleighs  with  5  boys  on  each  and  that  makes  10  boys" 
Similarly  2  rows  of  seats  may  be  2  street-cars  and  5  girls  may  ride  on 
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each.  Two  letter-boxes  may  have  5  letters  posted  in  each.  After 
these  objective  illustrations  blackboard  pictures  may  be  developed, 
teacher  and  pupils  drawing  together  as  teacher  questions.  "How  many 
trees  shall  we  draw"?  (2)  "How  many  apples  on  each"?  (5)  "How 
many  apples  have  we  now"?  (10)  Similarly  draw  2  rooms  with  5 
chairs  in  each;  2  branches  with  5  leaves  on  each,  2  sleighs  with  5  boys 
on  each,  2  nests  with  5  eggs  in  each.  Under  each  picture  write  2X5=  10. 
Lastly  tell  stories  illustrating  the  fact  such  as  "I  have  2  pockets.  If  I 
put  5  coppers  in  each,  how  many  coppers  shall  I  have"?  Draw  out 
similar  stories  from  the  pupils.  In  drill  vary  the  form  of  the  questions 
so  that  the  answer  is  not  always  10.  "  How  many  fives  are  there  in  10"? 
" How  much  is  2  fives " ?  "How  much  is  10  divided  into  fives"?  "What 
is  twice  five"?  "I  know  2  numbers  that  are  just  alike  that  will  make 
10.  What  are  they  "  ?  "  If  1  divide  10  into  groups  of  5,  how  many  groups 
do  I  get"?    Drill  rapidly  on  the  new  fact  combined  with  the  old. 

2X5=    2X3=    3X2=    2X5=    3X3= 

When  the  children  can  readily  count  to  100  begin  counting  by 
twos,  first  taking  the  even  numbers  up  to  20,  and  training  the  child  to 
take  up  the  count  at  any  place,  e.g.,  the  teacher  says  "6,  Elsie".  Elsie 
responds  6,  8,  10,  12,  etc.,  up  to  20.  Continue  to  100  by  counting  10 
more  each  day.  Proceed  in  the  same  manner  taking  the  odd  numbers. 
Counting  backwards  aids  subtraction.  Begin  at  any  number  and  have 
the  child  count  backwards  to  the  10  preceding,  e.g.,  the  teacher  says 
"54,  Tom".    Tom  replies  "54,  53,  52,  51,  50". 

Phonics.     These  lists  as  given  each  month  will  be  found  useful  if 
copied  into  a  small  note-book  for  future  reference. 
eet — meet,  feet,  beet,  sheet,  sweet,  fleet,  sleet,  street. 
ag — bag,  tag,  wag,  lag,  nag,  rag,  sag,  mag,  brag,  flag,  stag,  drag,  slag. 
ug— rug,  mug,  tug,  lug,  pug,  jug,  hug,  bug,  dug,  plug,  snug,  drug. 
ass — mass,  lass,  bass,  pass,  class,  glass,  grass,  brass. 
ark — park,  lark,  dark,  hark,  mark,  bark,  shark,  spark,  Clark. 
ash — cash,  dash,  hash,  mash,  sash,  dash,  rash,  gash,  (wash),  Nash,  trash, 

clash,  flash,  crash,  smash. 
ook — cook,  took,  look,  rook,  book,  nook,  hook,  shook,  brook,  crook. 
ent — sent,  rent,  lent,  bent,  tent,  dent,  went,  spent. 
eed — seed,  need,  feed,  reed,  weed,  deed,  bleed,  greed,  steed,  speed. 
oy — boy,  joy,  toy,  Roy,  Troy. 
ask — mask,  cask,  bask,  task,  flask. 
eck— deck,  neck,  peck,  (w)reck,  speck,  check. 
uck — duck,  luck,  pluck,  suck,  tuck,  muck,  truck,  stuck,  struck. 

Some  words  in  these  lists  would  be  unfamiliar  to  children  in  one 
section,  while  quite  common  in  other  sections,  so  the  teacher  must 
weed  out  accordingly.     In  a  Scotch  section  the  word  "lass"  will  be  quite 
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familiar;  close  to  an  iron  smelter  the  word  "slag"  is  common;  children 
who  live  by  a  pond  or  inlet  will  know  all  about  the  word  "reed";  but 
where  a  word  is  unfamiliar  to  the  majority  of  the  class  it  may  be  omitted 
unless  valuable  enough  in  itself  to  be  taught. 

Supplementary  Reading.  A  story  such  as  the  following  may  be 
profitably  used  as  a  continued  story  on  the  blackboard,  adding  a  line 
or  two  each  day  until  the  story  is  completed.  Notice  that  the  stories 
are  not  written  each  beginning  immediately  under  the  other.  This 
arrangement  is  better  for  the  eyes,  and  is  much  more  easily  followed. 
Test  the  two  ways  on  the  board,  and  you  will  appreciate  the  paragraph 
style.     Where  a  sentence  must  be  broken,  break  it  in  phrases. 

One  day  Baby  Chicken  and  Mother  Chicken  went  for  a  walk.  They 
came  to  a  pond.  Two  ducks  were  swimming  in  the  water.  "See  how 
we  can  swim"!  said  the  ducks.  "I  could  swim  like  that",  said  Baby 
Chicken.  "'Come  and  try",  said  the  ducks.  "O,  don't"!  said  Mother 
Chicken.  "I'll  show  them  how  I  can  swim",  said  Baby  Chicken,  and 
she  ran  out  into  the  water.  She  could  not  use  her  feet  like  the  ducks. 
She  began  to  sink.  Mother  Chicken  called  as  loudly  as  she  could.  Tom 
heard  her  and  ran  to  the  pond.  He  pulled  Baby  Chicken  out.  She  was 
not  hurt,  but  very  wet.    Why  couldn't  Baby  Chicken  swim? 

March  is  the  childhood  of  the  year,  eager,  expectant,  variable, 
hopeful,  looking  forward,  never  backward,  always  waiting  for  the  good 
to  come.  Birds  and  seeds  are  waiting  to  fulfil  last  year's  promises,  and 
are  quite  as  ready  to  show  us  their  secrets  in  the  schoolroom  as  in  the 
world  of  outdoors.  Branches  of  pussy-willow,  lilac,  horse-chestnut  and 
maple  develop  successfully  in  jars  or  vases  of  water. 

Pussy-Willow.  "Who  got  new  overcoats  last  winter"?  "Why  did 
you  get  new  ones"?  Some  will  say  that  the  old  ones  were  worn  out, 
but  many  will  say  that  they  were  too  small.  "Why  did  it  get  too  small "? 
This  will  bring  many  quaint  replies,  but  all  will  agree  that  it  is  the 
child's  own  growth  which  is  the  cause.  The  same  thing  happens  to  the 
pussy-willow.  Watch  the  buds  burst  their  brown  overcoats  as  they 
grow  and  expand.  See  the  soft  gray  fur  peep  forth,  and  at  last  the  whole 
overcoat  is  literally  shoved  off  by  the  swelling  of  the  bud.  Follow  its 
progress  until  the  tint  of  yellow  begins  to  show  under  the  gray,  and 
soon  the  pussy  has  changed  into  a  catkin,  full  of  feathery,  yellow  pollen. 
If  kept  still  in  water,  roots  will  grow  from  the  willow  branches,  and 
these  form  an  interesting  study.  Roots  usually  hide  themselves  in  the 
earth  and  give  us  no  opportunity  of  watching  their  growth,  but  here  we 
can  see  the  tiny  rootlets,  like  silver  threads,  reaching  out  in  all  directions. 

The  lilac,  horse-chestnut  and  maple  buds  open  differently,  the  leaves 
being  folded  one  upon  the  other  like  the  scales  of  a  fish.  Watch  the 
layers  unfold,  revealing  leaf  upon  leaf,  and  lastly,  the  flower  in  the  heart 
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of  the  terminal  bud.  It  is  always  a  marvel  to  the  children  to  see  how 
much  Nature  packs  into  one  small  bud.  "Why  are  our  buds  in  the 
schoolroom  out  in  leaf  while  those  on  the  trees  are  still  tightly  closed"? 
The  children  will  readily  say  "Because  the  room  is  warm".  "What 
warms  the  buds  outside"?  'The  sun".  Speak  of  the  growing  strength 
of  the  sun's  rays  in  the  spring,  until  there  is  warmth  enough  to  make 
the  buds  unfold  as  ours  in  the  room  have  done.  "What  else  do  our 
buds  need  besides  heat"?  "Water".  "How  do  those  on  the  trees  get 
water"?  Speak  of  the  melting  of  the  snow,  the  frequent  spring  rains. 
Review  last  falls'  talk  on  sap.  Our  buds  in  the  room  soon  die  after 
unfolding.  Why?  Speak  of  the  nourishment  in  the  sap  which  is  not 
in  the  water  of  the  vase.  By  the  time  the  buds  indoors  are  done,  those 
outdoors  will  be  ready  for  observation.  Discourage  children  from 
wantonly  breaking  and  destroying  trees  in  order  to  bring  specimens. 
In  cities,  after  the  spring  visit  of  the  official  tree-pruner,  ample  material 
can  be  gathered  from  the  limbs  lying  on  the  ground.  Where  different 
specimens  are  desired  warn  the  children  to  bring  only  one  small  branch. 


Book  Reviews 

Practical  Lessons  in  Agriculture,  by  Lester  S.  Ivins  and  Frederick  A.  Merrill.  Pub- 
lished by  the  American  Book  Company.  In  Canada  and  the  United  States  the  tendency 
is  to  merge  nature  study  and  elementary  agriculture  to  a  large  extent,  and  books  are 
appearing  now  to  assist  both  the  teacher  and  the  pupil  in  this  process.  This  is  a  sort  of 
laboratory  manual  and  note-book  combined.  It  consists  of  a  series  of  208  lessons  divided 
among  the  school  months.  It  states  how  each  topic  should  be  treated  practically 
and  gives  a  part  of  the  information  necessary  for  the  teacher  to  know  in  order  to  teach 
the  topic.     It  should  be  very  helpful  to  the  teacher  of  elementary  agriculture.      G.  A.  c. 

Essays  for  Boys  and  Girls,  A  First  Guide  Toward  the  Study  of  the  War,  by  Stephen 
Paget,  with  16  illustrations,  reproduced  from  "Punch".  198  pages.  Price  #1.50. 
The  Macmillan  Company  of  Canada,  Toronto.  To  quote  from  the  preface:  "This  book 
is  for  boys  and  girls  only.  If  it  should  guide  them  toward  more  careful  study  of  the 
War,  that  is  all  that  it  was  intended  for.  If  they  do  not  like  the  essays,  they  will  none 
the  less  enjoy  the  illustrations."  The  present  reviewer  predicts  that  they  will  like 
both  the  essays  and  the  illustrations  and  advises  teachers  to  put  this  book  in  the  school 
library.  The  essays  are  full  of  very  suitable  information  and  the  sixteen  illustrations 
teach  sixteen  important  lessons  in  a  most  impressive  manner. 

Elementary  Lessons  in  Electricity  and  Magnetism,  by  Silvanus  Thompson,  744  pages. 
Published  by  the  Macmillan  Co.  of  Canada.  The  new  edition  of  this  favourite  text  has 
brought  it  well  up  to  date,  and  a  good  many  changes  and  improvements  have  been  made 
to  keep  it  in  touch  with  the  rapid  advances  in  electricity  during  the  last  few  years.  The 
chapters  on  electric  lights,  wireless  telegraphy,  and  electron  theory  of  electricity  are 
largely  new.  Such  recent  developments  of  electricity  as  metallic  film  lamps,  nitrogen 
film  lamps  and  naming  arc  lamps  are  fully  treated.  Electricity  is  rapidly  changing  in  its 
subject  matter  and  it  is  of  great  importance  that  every  science  teacher  have  recent  books 
regarding  it.  Undoubtedly  the  book  under  review  gives  the  information  wanted  as 
simply  and  lucidly  as  it  can  be  obtained.  G.  A.  c. 


Announcement  of  Summer  Session  and  Correspondence 
Courses  for  Teachers'  Certificates  1916 

ontario  department  of  education 

Courses 

With  the  co-operation  of  the  University  of  Toronto  the  Department 
of  Education  proposes  to  offer  to  teachers  in  1916  Free  Summer  Courses 
leading  to — 

1.  The  Examination  for  Entrance  into  the  Normal  Schools,  Part  B. 

2.  The  Examination  for  Entrance  into  the  Faculties  of  Education, 
Parts  C  and  D. 

3.  The  Examination  for  Professional  Certificates  in  Commerce, 
Household  Science,  Manual  Training,  and  Vocal  Music,  and  for  Pro- 
fessional Certificates  as  Teachers  of  Auxiliary  and  of  Kindergarten- 
Primary  Classes. 

Since  the  Summer  Session  is  too  short  to  permit  any  subject  to  be 
covered  in  full  detail,  teachers  who  purpose  attending  it  are  urged  to 
familiarize  themselves  as  fully  as  possible  with  the  prescribed  work 
before  the  session  opens.  This  preparation  may  be  made  privately  or 
with  such  help  as  can  be  given  through  correspondence.  Recognizing 
the  difficulties  met  in  private  study,  the  University  of  Toronto  offers 
assistance  by  correspondence  throughout  the  school  year  1915-16  in 
preparation  for  the  Summer  Courses  in  Normal  Entrance,  Faculty 
Entrance,  and  Commercial  work.  This  assistance  by  correspondence 
will  begin  upon  receipt  of  applications. 

The  Summer  Session  will  be  open  free  of  charge  to  all  who  hold 
Ontario  Professional  certificates,  and  who  will  have  been  teaching  upon 
them  in  Ontario  during  the  school  year  of  1915-1916.  A  fee  sufficient 
to  meet  the  bare  cost  of  instruction  is  charged  for  the  assistance  by 
correspondence. 

Book  Review 

Plant  Life  and  Plant  Uses,  by  John  Gaylord  Coulter,  also  a  Spring  Flora.     464  and 

142  pages.     Published  by  the  American   Book  Company,   New  York.     This  is  an 

excellent  botany  well  adapted  to  the  needs  of  our  upper  school  work.     It  covers  all  the 

course  and  in  a  very  interesting  way.     The  drawings  are  well  reproduced  and  are  of  the 

kind  best  adapted  for  teaching  purposes,  not  photographs  of  jumbles  of  vegetation 

showing  no  detail,  which  are  altogether  too  common  in  books  prepared  by  men  with  a 

camera  but  no  energy  for  drawing.     The  structural  and  functional  studies  are  well 

balanced  and  the  economic  factor,  though  not  neglected,  is  not  intruded  to  such  an 

extent  as  to  make  the  volume  a  mixture  of  agriculture,  gardening,  forestry,  etc.,  with  a 

modicum  of  botany  interspersed.     The  book  can  be  recommended  without  reserve  to  al", 

our  science  teachers.  G.  A.  c. 
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A  Song  for  April 

MARY   L.    BALMER 
Ryerson  Public  School,  Toronto 

List!  list!     The  buds  confer. 
This  noonday  they've  had  news  of  her; 
The  south  bank  has  had  views  of  her; 
The  thorn  shall  exact  his  dues  of  her; 

The  willows  adream 

By  the  freshet  stream 
Shall  ask  what  boon  they  choose  of  her. 

Up!  up!     The  world's  astir; 

The  would-be  green  has  word  of  her; 

Root  and  germ  have  heard  of  her, 

Coming  to  break 

Their  sleep  and  wake 
Their  hearts  with  every  bird  of  her. 

See !  see !     How  swift  concur 
Sun,  wind,  and  rain  at  the  name  of  her, 
A- wondering  what  became  of  her; 
The  fields  flower  at  the  flame  of  her; 

The  glad  air  sings 

With  dancing  wings 
And  the  silvery  shrill  acclaim  of  her. 

Charles  G.  D.  Roberts. 

I.  Aim: 

In  studying  this  dainty  bit  of  English  the  teacher's  aim  is  to  lead 
the  pupils  to  appreciate  the  suggestiveness  and  beauty  of  the  language 
— so  suitable  to  the  theme — and  also  to  encourage  the  pupils  to  observe 
all  the  colour,  beauty,  wonder  round  about  them  in  the  awakening  of 
Nature  in  the  Spring. 

II.  Preparation: 

From  day  to  day  the  class  has  been  led  to  observe  the  changes  which 
are  taking  place  in  nature — the  lengthening  days,  the  swelling  buds,  the 
sprouting  grass  and  seeds,  the  returning  birds,  etc. 

In  previous  language  lessons  such  words  as  confer,  exact,  dues,  boon, 
concur,  acclaim,  which  occur  in  the  lesson  and  are  unfamiliar  to  the 
majority  of  the  class,  have  been  taught. 

III.  Presentation: 

Introduction: — In  fancy  we  make  a  visit  to  the  woods  in  March 
and  the  children  describe  what  they  see,  feel  and  hear.  Everything  is 
bare,  quiet  and  lifeless.    All  nature  is  asleep.    We  again  visit  the  woods  in 
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April  and  again  the  children  describe  as  before.  The  scene  is  so  different. 
The  day  is  sunny;  the  air  is  softer;  the  buds  show  signs  of  stirring;  some 
birds  are  singing,  the  brooks  are  babbling,  altogether  it  is  a  scene  of 
life  and  activity.  All  nature  is  awake.  Now  we  shall  imagine  a  group 
of  children  discussing  some  wonderful  event  which  is  about  to  take  place 
or  they  are  eagerly  awaiting  the  arrival  of  a  very  important  visitor — 
perhaps  the  "Fairy  Prince"  who  is  to  awaken  the  "Sleeping  Beauty". 
Here  the  teacher  announces  that  we  are  about  to  read  of  just  such  a 
picture  but  the  story  is  about  other  kinds  of  children  who  are  full  of 
expectation  and  are  joyfully  prepared  to  greet  a  very  welcome  guest 
who  is  bringing  most  delightful  gifts. 

The  teacher  reads  or  recites  the  poem.  Through  his  reading  he 
communicates  to  the  pupils  his  own  appreciation  of  this  poem  and  this 
will  stimulate  in  his  pupils  the  spirit  of  expectant  interest  and  the  desire 
to  know  all  about  it  and  thoroughly  enjoy  it  too. 

IV.  General  Analysis: 

Who  are  the  children?  What  are  their  feelings?  Who  is  the  visitor? 
Who  saw  her  first?  Who  had  the  news?  At  what  time  of  day?  Why? 
In  Stanza  II,  how  far  has  the  news  reached?  Who  are  her  attendants? 
By  such  questioning  lead  the  pupils  to  see  the  well-marked  advance  in 
the  procession  of  the  season  throughout  the  three  stanzas.  In  Stanza  I, 
only  the  winter  buds  and  the  sunny  hillside  have  greeted  the  approach- 
ing guest.  In  the  second  stanza  her  influence  penetrates  even  to  root 
and  seed.  In  the  third  her  attendants  are  hurrying  to  greet  her  arrival 
and  to  hasten  the  realization  of  the  good  things  promised. 

V.  Detailed  Analysis: 

What  are  the  dues  of  the  thorn?  The  gifts  of  bud,  leaf,  and  blossom 
which  come  to  it  every  year.  Why  should  the  poet  say  that  the  thorn 
"exacts  her  dues"  and  willow  asks  for  the  same  things  as  a  boon?  The 
pupils  appreciate  the  idea  of  the  sturdy  thorn  demanding  what  the 
slender,  drooping  willows  ask  for  as  a  boon.  Then  there  are  the  expres- 
sions "a-wondering",  "the  fields  flower  at  the  flame  of  her,  the  silvery 
shrill  acclaim  of  her".  In  Stanza  III,  there  is  no  line  of  promise  as  in 
Stanzas  I  and  II.  All  has  been  fulfilled.  The  song  of  welcome  has 
reached  its  climax. 

"The  glad  air  sings 
With  dancing  wings 
And  the  silvery  shrill  acclaim  of  her." 

At  this  stage  the  class  will  no  doubt  appreciate  the  fact  that  the 
author  is  a  Canadian.  A  short  talk  about  the  author  should  increase 
the  interest  in  the  lesson. 


National  Thrift 

Notice  to  School  Inspectors 

Circular  issued  by  the 
ONTARIO  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

The  Minister  of  Education  desires  to  direct  the  attention  of  School 
Inspectors  to  the  recent  appeals  made  by  members  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment urging  the  practice  of  thrift  as  a  necessary  patriotic  duty  and 
referring  to  the  School  Banking  System  which  is  an  important  and  use- 
ful effort  to  overcome  our  national  failings  in  this  direction. 

In  full  sympathy  with  this  movement  the  Minister  desires  the 
assistance  of  the  Inspectors  in  impressing  upon  teachers  and  children 
the  urgent  need  of  the  habit  of  saving;  not  only  on  account  of  its  im- 
mediate effect  upon  the  country,  but  also  for  the  permanent  result 
aimed  at. 

Since  all  the  deposits  of  the  Penny  Bank  are  sent  to  the  Government 
at  Ottawa,  each  child  who  saves  a  dollar  lends  that  dollar  to  the  country. 
At  present  the  school  children  of  Canada  are  in  this  way  lending  her 
over  a  quarter  of  a  million.  When  the  matter  is  properly  brought 
before  the  children  they  will  take  pride  and  pleasure  in  helping,  and 
this  most  timely  assistance  can  be  greatly  increased.  The  Minister 
trusts,  therefore,  that  Inspectors  will  do  what  is  in  their  power  to  pro- 
mote the  object  in  view,  both  in  those  schools  where  the  Penny  Bank 
is  already  in  operation  and  also  in  other  centres,  so  that  the  work  may 
be  encouraged  and  the  system  may  be  extended  until  as  many  children 
as  possible  have  this  practical  opportunity  of  doing  their  "little  bit" 
for  a  national  ideal  during  the  present  period  of  national  strain. 

A.  H.  U.  COLQUHOUN, 

Deputy  Minister  of  Education. 
Toronto,  October,  1915. 


Book  Review 

Studies  in  Trees,  by  J.  J.  Levison,  253  pages,  published  by  John  Wiley  &  Sons,  New 
York.  This  is  a  very  interesting  little  book  with  no  padding.  There  is  probably  no 
book  that  has  been  issued  on  trees  that  contains  as  much  information  of  just  the  char- 
acter a  person  requires  and  with  no  verbiage.  It  is  just  as  notable  for  what  it  contains 
as  for  the  trite  and  unimportant  information  that  it  leaves  out.  It  is  of  great  assistance 
in  identifying  the  trees  and  also  valuable  in  studying  their  diseases  and  remedies,  their 
use  for  woodland,  shade  and  ornament.  It  also  gives  an  account  of  the  characters  of 
the  wood  of  each  kind.    A  splendid  book  for  the  school  library.  G.  A.  c. 
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Diary  of  the  War 

(Continued  from  the  February  number). 

DECEMBER. 

Dec.  1.  General  Townshend,  forced  to  retreat  from  Ctesiphon  on  account  of  heavy 
losses  and  the  arrival  of  Turkish  reinforcements,  fights  a  rearguard  action 
and  retires  to  Kut-el-Amara,  80  miles  down  the  Tigris;  two  river  boats 
disabled.  Baron  Sonnino  announces  that  Italy  has  signed  the  pact  of 
London  and  that  aid  will  be  given  to  Serbia. 

Dec.  2.  General  Joffre  appointed  to  be  Commander-in-chief  of  all  the  French  armies. 
British  casualties  up  to  November  9th  announced  to  be  510,230.  Austro- 
German  troops  occupy  Monastir;  Serbians  retreat  in  good  order  towards 
Albania.  British  submarine  damages  a  train  on  the  Ismid  railway. 
British  airmen  raid  Don. 

Dec.  3.  The  United  States  Government  asks  for  the  recall  of  Captains  Boy-ed  and 
Von  Papen,  the  German  Naval  and  Military  Attaches  at  Washington. 
General  Townshend's  force  reaches  Kut-el-Amara  and  entrenches.  British 
submarine  torpedoes  and  sinks  the  Turkish  destroyer  Yar-Hissa  outside 
the  Gulf  of  Ismid. 

Dec.  4.  British  submarine  sinks  a  Turkish  supply  steamer  of  3,000  tons  and  four 
sailing  vessels  in  the  Sea  of  Marmora.  Anglo-French  war  conference  at 
Calais. 

Fresh   British   forces   landed   at   Salonika.     Mr.    Henry   Ford's   "peace 
mission"  sails  from  New  York. 

Dec.  5.  Austrian  warship  Wardiner  sinks  the  French  submarine  Fresnel  off  the 
Albanian  coast,  and  an  Austrian  submarine  sinks  a  small  Italian  cruiser  off 
Valona.  Austrians  and  Bulgarians,  pursuing  the  Serbian  army,  cross 
the  Montenegrin  and  Albanian  frontiers.  French  troops  repulse  an 
attack  of  the  Bulgarians  on  the  bridge-head  at  Demir  Kapu.  American 
steamer  Petrolite  shelled  by  an  Austrian  submarine  in  the  Mediterranean. 

Dec.  6.  Germans  capture  Ipek  in  Montenegro.  The  French  forces  retire  from  Krivo- 
lak  and  Kavadar  to  strong  positions  in  the  Demir  Kapu  Pass.  Bulgarian 
attack  on  the  British  repulsed  at  Strumnitza.  All-Allies'  War  Council 
in  Paris. 

Dec.  7.  Anglo-French  line  in  Balkans  forced  back  by  superior  Bulgarian  forces. 
Enemy  occupies  Demir  Kapu.  Germans  compelled  by  heavy  floods  to 
retire  from  many  advance  works  along  the  Yser  river.  French  lose  and 
recapture  part  of  an  advanced  trench  near  St.  Souplet,  Champagne. 
President  Wilson  denounces  pro-Germans  in  his  message  to  Congress. 
American  steamer  Communipaw  attacked  by  an  Austrian  submarine  off 
the  coast  of  Tripoli. 

Dec.  8.  Owing  to  fierce  Bulgarian  attacks  the  Allied  forces  are  compelled  to  retreat 
still  further  towards  the  Greek  frontier.  Russians  occupy  the  Sultan 
Bulak  Pass  in  Persia  and  thus  open  the  way  to  Hamadan.  French  make 
a  counter  attack  at  Butte  de  Souain  in  Champagne. 
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Dec.  9.  Further  retreat  of  the  Allies  in  Macedonia.  British  lose  eight  guns  and  suffer 
1,500  casualties.  Despatch  from  Vice-Admiral  King  Hall  published 
regarding  the  operations  against  the  German  cruiser  Konigsberg  in  the 
Rufigi  last  July.  Russian  troops  defeat  Turco-German-  detachment  in 
Persia  between  Teheran  and  Hamadan.     Allied  War  Council  meet  in  Paris. 

Dec.  10.  Two  Turkish  gunboats  sunk  in  the  Black  Sea  by  Russian  torpedo-boats. 
First  British  official  communique  from  the  Balkans  published. 

Dec.  11.  Bulgarians  attack  the  French  and  British  front  at  Furka  and  lose  8,000  men. 
Greek  Government  agrees  to  withdraw  all  troops  save  one  division  from 
Salonika,  but  fails  to  order  demobilisation.  General  Castelnau  appointed 
to  be  General  Joffre's  Chief  of  Staff.  Explosion  at  the  Belgian  Govern- 
ment's powder  works  at  Havre;  110  men  killed.  A  small  British  force 
routs  a  party  of  hostile  Arabs  on  the  western  frontier  of  Egypt. 

Dec.  12.  Franco-British  troops  evacuate  Serbia  and  Bulgarians  enter  Doiran  and 
Ghevgeli.  Derby  recruiting  campaign  ends.  Greek  ships  detained  at 
Malta  released.     Turkish  attacks  at  Kut-el-Amara  repulsed. 

Dec.  13.  British  force  under  Colonel  Gordon  defeats  1,200  Arabs  west  of  Matruh, 
western  Egypt.  Text  published  of  President  Wilson's  Note  to  Austria- 
Hungary  on  the  Ancona  outrage. 

Dec.  14.  German  seaplane  destroyed  off  the  Belgian  coast  by  Flight  Sub-Lieutenant 
Graham,  R.N.A.S.  General  Sir  Horace  Smith-Dorrien  appointed  to 
command  the  British  forces  in  East  Africa.  Supplementary  War  Credit 
Bill  for  #2,500,000,000  introduced  in  the  Reichstag. 

Dec.  15.  Sir  John  French  retires  from  command  of  the  army  in  France  and  Flanders, 
and  is  succeeded  by  Sir  Douglas  Haig.  Italy  officially  announced  to  have 
landed  an  expeditionary  force  in  Valona  and  elsewhere  in  Albania. 

Dec.  16.  Russians  occupy  Hamadan.  British  make  two  successful  night  raids  on 
German  trenches  near  Armentieres. 

Dec.  17.  German  cruiser  Bremen  and  a  torpedo-boat  sunk  in  Baltic  by  a  submarine. 
Text  of  Austria's  reply  to  the  American  Ancona  Note  published. 

Dec.  18.  Orders  for  Derby  groups  2  to  5  to  report  on  January  20th  issued.  Intense 
artillery  bombardment  on  the  Western  front. 

Dec.  19.  Withdrawal  from  Anzac  and  Suvla  Bay  accomplished  by  Sir  Charles  Monro 
and  Admiral  Wemyss  with  three  casualties  and  loss  of  six  guns.  German 
gas  attack  at  Ypres  foiled. 

Dec.  20.  Greek  Government  admits  Bulgarians  and  Greeks  in  collision  at  Koritza. 
Russian  fleet  bombards  Varna.  General  Russky  retires  from  Russian 
northern  command  because  of  ill-health.  Persian  rebel  forces  on  the 
Kermanshah  road  endeavouring  to  retreat  towards  Bagdad. 

Dec.  21.  French  capture  enemy  works  on  Hartmannsweilerkopf  and  take  1,200 
prisoners.  Mr.  Asquith  moves  a  supplementary  vote  of  a  million  more 
men  for  the  army.  Japanese  steamer  Yasaka  Maru  torpedoed  and  sunk 
in  the  Eastern  Mediterranean.  German  munitions  factory  at  Miinster 
blown  up:  400  lives  lost. 

Dec.  22.  Germans  regain  a  footing  in  the  captured  trenches  on  Hartmannsweilerkopf. 
Russians  defeat  a  band  of  rebels  at  Rabat  Kerim,  26  miles  south-west  of 
Teheran. 

Dec.  23.  Italian  troops  reach  the  Greek  outposts  in  Southern  Albania.  Text  pub- 
lished of  America's  second  Note  to  Austria  on  the  sinking  of  the  Ancona. 

Dec.  24.  Turks  make  a  fierce  attack  on  British  forces  at  Kut-el-Amara.  They  take  and 
subsequently  lose  one  of  the  forts.  French  mail-boat  Ville  de  la  Ciotat 
torpedoed  and  sunk  in  the  Mediterranean:  80  lives  lost. 
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Dec.  25.  Turks  repulsed  before  Kut-el-Amara  with  900  casualties.  British  defeat 
3,000  hostile  Arabs  near  Mersa  Matruh  in  Western  Egypt. 

Dec.  26.  Russian  troops  in  Persia  occupy  Kashan  and  march  on  Ispahan. 

Dec.  27.  Total  British  losses  reported  to  be  528,227.  Indian  Army  Corps  announced 
to  have  left  France.  Heavy  fighting  between  Russians  and  Austrians  at 
Toporontz  on  the  Bessarabia-Bukowina  frontier. 

Dec.  28.  French  capture  German  positions  on  the  Hartmannsweilerkopf.  British 
successfully  raid  German  trenches  near  Armentieres.  French  submarine 
Monge  sunk  off  Cattaro.  British  cabinet  practically  decides  on  Com- 
pulsory Service. 

Dec.  29.  French  troops  occupy  the  Island  of  Castellorizo  in  order  to  facilitiate  action 
against  Adalia  in  Asia  Minor.  Austrian  destroyers  Triglav  and  Lika  sunk 
by  Italian  and  Allied  warships  off  Durazzo. 

Dec.  30.  H.M.S.  Natal  sunk  in  harbour  by  an  internal  explosion;  about  300  lives  lost. 
P.  &  O.  liner  Persia  sunk  by  enemy  submarine  in  eastern  Mediterranean 
with  great  loss  of  life.  German,  Austrian  and  Turkish  airmen  bomb 
Salonika. 

Dec.  31.  In  their  offensive  in  Galicia  the  Russians  cross  the  Styr  near  Chartoryisk. 
They  also  capture  trenches  on  the  Strypa.  Sir  John  Simon  resigns  from 
Cabinet  on  the  compulsion  issue. 


Book  Reviews 

The  Practical  Conduct  of  Play,  by  Henry  S.  Curtis.  Published  by  the  Macmillan  Com- 
pany, Toronto.  327  pages,  29  illustrations.  Henry  S.  Curtis  was  secretary  of  the  Play- 
ground Association  of  America  and  is  therefore  an  authority  on  the  conduct  of  play. 
After  a  brief  history  of  the  movement  in  America  he  gives  an  interesting  description  of 
the  construction  of  a  model  playground,  of  the  different  games  played,  of  the  organisa- 
tion of  such  games,  and  of  the  formation  of  leagues.  Advice  is  given  those  who  wish 
to  become  playground  supervisors  where  they  may  receive  the  required  instruction. 
In  the  closing  chapter  discipline  is  dealt  with  in  a  very  practical  way.  After  describing 
the  offences  most  prevalent  in  the  playground,  he  shows  the  best  method  which  has  been 
found  for  dealing  with  those  offences.  Anyone  who  desires  to  supervise  the  play  of  the 
boys  and  girls  in  the  school  yard  will  find  here  many  excellent  suggestions.  j.  A.  I. 

Fields  of  Fame  in  England  and  Scotland,  by  J.  E.  Wetherell,  B.A.,  Inspector  of  High 
Schools  for  Ontario.  The  Macmillan  Company  of  Canada,  Toronto.  353  pages; 
library  edition,  #1.00;  cheaper  edition  50c.  This  is  a  book  which  should  find  a  place  in 
every  school  library  in  Canada.  At  this  time  it  is  a  particularly  interesting  book  for  the 
general  reader  as  well  as  for  the  teacher  of  history  and  the  student.  The  author  gives 
us  the  story  (a  story  strong  in  human  interest  and  rich  in  anecdotes)  of  each  of  twenty- 
six  of  the  most  important  battles  fought  on  British  soil.  He  links  the  past  with  the 
present  in  a  most  striking  way,  when  he  describes  his  own  experiences  and  observations 
on  his  visits  to  the  scenes  of  these  historic  engagements.  The  teacher  of  history,  in 
quest  of  details  and  incidents  to  add  "life "  to  his  lesson,  will  find  this  volume  a  valuable 
aid.     Boys  in  the  Entrance  class  and  in  the  High  School  will  read  it  with  avidity. 

Lorna  Doone.  A  Supplementary  Reader,  by  R.  D.  Blackmore.  Abridged  and  edited 
with  introduction  and  notes  for  schools  by  Wm.  A.  Warren.  Cloth,  186  pages.  Price 
Is.  Sampson  Low,  Marston  &  Co.,  London.  This  would  make  an  excellent  book  for 
the  school  library.  The  Louise  M.  Alcott  Supplementary  Reader.  Cloth,  222  pages. 
Price  Is.  Sampson  Low,  Marston  &  Co.,  London.  This  book  contains  ten  well- 
written  stories  suitable  for  the  pupils  of  Forms  II  and  III.  F.  E.  c. 


The  Penny  Bank  in  the  Schools 

Circular  issued  by  the 
ONTARIO  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

The  Minister  of  Education  is  impressed  with  the  importance  of  the 
encouragement  of  thrift  amongst  school  children  and  has  had  under 
consideration  the  practical  assistance  given  in  this  direction  by  The 
Penny  Bank  of  Toronto. 

To  teach  a  child  how  to  economize  slender  resources,  how  to  resist 
temptation  to  needless  expense,  and  how  to  make  reasonable  provision 
for  the  future,  is  an  important  part  of  its  education.  Such  knowledge 
cannot  be  acquired  too  early  in  life,  and  much  may  be  done  in  a  school 
to  render  its  acquisition  easy  to  children  and  to  show  them  the  advan- 
tages of  economy  and  foresight.  Economy  is,  however,  a  habit,  and  is 
to  be  acquired  by  practising  it,  rather  than  by  listening  to  demonstra- 
tions of  its  importance.  The  child  who  is  helped  to  deny  himself  some 
trifling  personal  gratification,  who  is  encouraged  to  save  by  degrees  a 
few  dollars,  and  who  finds  this  sum  available  for  his  own  needs,  or  per- 
haps for  helping  his  parents  at  a  time  of  family  misfortune,  has  received 
a  practical  lesson  in  the  advantages  of  economy  and  foresight  which 
may  make  a  lasting  impression  upon  him.  The  value  of  such  a  lesson 
will  not  be  confined  to  its  influence  on  the  pupil's  own  character  and 
welfare:  It  will  exercise  a  reflex  influence  on  the  members  of  the  house- 
hold to  which  he  belongs  providing  them  with  a  practical  lesson  of 
lasting  value.  It  will  tend  to  encourage  the  parents  to  start  Savings 
Bank  accounts  themselves,  or  to  assist  their  children's. 

Penny  Banks  have  been  established  in  connection  with  the  schools 
of  most  European  countries,  particularly  in  the  Austrian  Schools  and 
in  those  of  France  and  Belgium.  The  system  has  there  shown  a  steady 
growth  during  the  past  thirty  years.  In  England  and  Scotland  the  same 
success  has  attended  the  establishment  of  School  Banks  wherever 
zealous  and  systematic  efforts  have  been  made  toward  the  encourage- 
ment of  saving. 

The  Dominion  Penny  Bank  Act  (R.S.C.  1906,  Ch:  31)  under  which 
The  Penny  Bank  of  Toronto  was  incorporated  stipulates  that  the 
deposits  of  the  school  children  are  to  be  placed  with  the  Receiver-General 
at  Ottawa,  thus  extending  to  such  deposits  the  highest  possible  guarantee. 
The  Act  also  provides  for  the  establishment  of  a  Guarantee  Fund,  which 
must  be  maintained  up  to  at  least  $10,000.00;  but  it  permits  no  Share 
Capital,  nor  any  payment  of  dividends.  No  subscriber  to  the  funds  of 
the  Bank,  or  to  the  Guarantee  Fund,  may  receive  any  return  in  respect 
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of  such  subscription.  The  Act  also  stipulates  that  no  Director  of  The 
Penny  Bank  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  any  fees  for  services  rendered 
as  a  Director.  In  short,  the  Bank  is  not  a  money-making  or  commercial 
concern  and  may  make  no  payments  other  than  those  to  its  depositors 
except  for  actual  running  expenses.  School  Boards  are  authorized  under 
an  Ontario  Act  (8  Edw.  VII,  Ch:  33,  Sec.  55)  to  pay  for  the  necessary- 
supplies  of  stationery. 

The  first  annual  report  of  The  Penny  Bank  of  Toronto,  dated  the 
30th  of  June,  1906,  showed  operations  in  44  schools  in  2  centres  from 
which  the  deposits  amounted  to  $50,401.19.  The  last  report,  dated  the 
30th  of  June,  1913,  showed  that  the  Bank  was  operating  in  222  schools 
in  31  centres  including  such  places  as  London,  Gait,  Barrie,  Oshawa, 
Ottawa  and  Belleville,  with  total  school  deposits  amounting  to 
$236,681.68.  This  excellent  showing  has  not  been  attained  without 
zealous  effort  and  persistent  enthusiasm  not  only  by  those  philanthropic 
gentlemen  who  organized  the  institution  and  gave  liberally  of  their 
time  and  their  money,  but  also  by  the  school  teachers  who  have  given 
their  services  and  communicated  their  enthusiasm  to  the  children  and 
by  the  clerks  and  managers  of  the  Chartered  Banks  who  have  always 
been  ready  to  serve  this  truly  National  Institution. 

The  Minister  desires  to  express  the  thanks  of  the  Province  to  all 
these  voluntary  workers  for  future  good  citizenship,  and  particularly 
his  appreciation  of  the  devotion  shown  by  the  teachers  in  those  schools 
where  The  Penny  Bank  has  been  in  successful  operation.  He  also 
desires  to  call  the  attention  of  other  School  Boards  and  other  School 
Principals  to  this  Penny  Bank  System,  the  details  of  which  may  be 
obtained  by  application  to  the  Head  Office  of  The  Penny  Bank,  York 
and  Richmond  Streets,  Toronto.  In  doing  so,  however,  he  wishes  to 
point  out  that  it  is  not  enough  merely  to  establish  the  system  in  a  school. 
There  must  be  loyal  co-operation  and  persistent  sympathy  upon  the 
part  of  the  teachers  in  order  to  produce  the  desired  result  upon  the 
pupils.  If  the  children  feel  that  the  teacher  is  not  in  sympathy  with 
the  Bank,  some  few  may  take  the  opportunity  to  exercise  a  natural 
thriftiness,  but  the  Bank  will  fail  in  its  effort  to  encourage  thrift  amongst 
the  unthrifty.  In  short,  thrift  needs  to  be  encouraged  as  steadily  and 
persistently  as  good  manners  or  as  any  other  desirable  habit. 

The  Minister  feels  no  hesitation  in  making  this  recommendation  to 
School  Boards  and  Principals,  because  he  is  certain  that  the  more  general 
adoption  of  such  a  plan  will  increase  the  usefulness  of  the  School  as  an 
instrument  for  the  formation  of  character,  and  because  he  has  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  keen  interest  which  has  been  shown  in  the 
past  by  all  concerned  will  continue  and  spread  in  the  future. 


The  Rise  of  Prussia  since  1805 

G.    M.    JONES,  B.A. 

Faculty  of  Education,  University  of  Toronto 

ON  the  whole  the  part  played  by  Prussia  in  the  Napoleonic  struggle 
was  a  very  pitiful  one.  Under  her  weak,  hesitating  King, 
Frederick  William  III,  she  patiently  suffered  insult  over  the 
disposition  of  Hanover,  which  Napoleon  first  offered  to  Frederick  William 
and  then  proposed  to  restore  to  George  III  of  England;  then  she  stood 
supinely  by,  while  Napoleon  defeated  Austria  and  Russia  in  the  battles 
of  Ulm  and  Austerlitz  in  1805.  This  defeat  resulted  in  the  dissolution 
of  the  useless,  old  Holy  Roman  Empire  and  the  formation  in  western 
Germany  of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  under  the  protection  of 
Napoleon.  Then  in  1806,  when  Napoleon  was  all  ready  to  deal  with 
Prussia  by  herself,  Frederick  William  declared  war.  His  officers  were 
quite  confident  of  defeating  Napoleon.  A  certain  Captain  Liebhaber 
was  heard  to  say  at  mess:  "Napoleon  is  as  certainly  ours  as  though  we 
had  him  in  this  hat".  Even  Bliicher  expressed  his  perfect  satisfaction 
with  the  condition  of  the  Prussian  army.  But,  in  reality,  its  condition  was 
deplorable  in  the  extreme.  Its  spirit  was  unwarlike;  its  chief  commands 
were  in  the  hands  of  self-satisfied  old  greybeards,  who  had  outlived  their 
usefulness;  the  commander-in-chief,  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  although 
brave  and  experienced,  was  as  weak  as  the  king,  when  it  came  to  making 
a  decision.  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  Napoleon  marched  into 
Germany  in  1806,  overwhelmed  the  Prussians  at  Jena  and  Auerstadt, 
and  occupied  Berlin,  whence  he  issued  the  famous  Berlin  Decree.  The 
King  and  his  court  fled  to  East  Prussia,  where  the  last  remaining  Prus- 
sian Corps  joined  with  the  forces  of  the  Czar.  But  misfortune  followed 
still,  and  in  the  battle  of  Friedland  Napoleon  was  again  victorious. 
Russia  was  won  over  to  be  an  ally  of  Napoleon.  Prussia  was  stripped 
of  more  than  half  her  territory,  that  part  west  of  the  Elbe  going  to  make 
the  new  Kingdom  of  Westphalia  for  Jerome  Bonaparte,  and  most  of  the 
Polish  provinces  going  to  form  the  new  Duchy  of  Warsaw  for  the  King 
of  Saxony.  A  crushing  indemnity  was  exacted  from  Prussia,  160,000 
French  soldiers  were  stationed  in  the  country,  and  she  was  forbidden  to 
keep  an  army  of  more  than  42,000  men. 

But,  at  the  moment  of  greatest  humiliation,  a  reformation  was 
begun  which  in  the  end  enabled  Prussia  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  the 
oppressor.  To  take  charge  of  affairs,  Frederick  William  called  in  Baron 
Stein,  "a  stern,  terrible,  yet  very  just  official,  who  had  never  learned  to 
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cringe  to  royalty".  This  man,  with  the  support  of  the  King,  and  the 
assistance  of  such  talented,  patriotic  men  as  Scharnhorst,  Hardenberg, 
Bliicher,  Arndt,  Fichte  and  Gneisenau,  began  a  thorough  social,  educa- 
tional, economic  and  military  reformation.  Serfdom  was  abolished. 
Artificial  class  distinctions  were  abolished,  and  not  only  might  any 
citizen  buy  land  or  engage  in  any  occupation  he  wished,  but  a  peasant 
might  pass  into  the  citizen  class.  Cities  were  given  self-government. 
The  army  which  had  shown  up  so  badly  at  Jena,  was  thoroughly  re- 
organized. Incompetent  commanders  were  dismissed,  and  of  143 
generals  only  seven  were  retained;  luxuries  for  the  officers  were  curtailed; 
the  treatment  of  the  common  soldier  was  much  improved;  finally,  the 
army  was  thoroughly  trained.  Not  least  important,  there  spread  among 
the  Prussian  people  a  glowing  patriotism  that  made  them  ready  for  any 
sacrifice.  And  all  of  this  was  accomplished  while  the  country  was 
ground  down  by  French  indemnities,  and  while  her  fortresses  were  held 
by  French  garrisons. 

Stein  thought  the  opportunity  to  strike  had  come  in  1808,  when  the 
Peninsular  War  was  engaging  the  attention  of  Napoleon ;  but  it  was  not 
until  the  terrible  Russian  campaign  of  1812  had  almost  annihilated 
Napoleon's  grand  army  that  the  hesitating  Frederick  William  was 
finally  driven  by  Russia,  England  and  his  own  officers  into  declaring  war 
on  Napoleon  in  March,  1913.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  enthusiasm  and 
self-sacrifice  of  the  Prussian  people  when  the  King  appealed  for  their 
help.  "Whole  classes  from  the  universities,  professors  at  their  heads, 
adjourned  in  a  body  to  the  recruiting  ground  ".  Voluntary  gifts  of  every 
kind  were  made,  and  after  this  war  it  was  a  disgrace  to  be  found  in 
possession  of  jewelry  or  silver  plate.  One  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
persons  even  exchanged  their  wedding  rings  for  rings  of  iron. 

The  Russian,  Austrian,  Swedish  and  Prussian  forces  gathered  around 
Napoleon  near  Dresden,  and  finally  defeated  him  thoroughly  in  the 
Battle  of  the  Nations.  Then  they  followed  him  into  France.  The 
allies  were  quarrelling  fiercely,  but,  mainly  through  the  dogged  per- 
severance of  Bliicher,  "le  vieux  renard"  as  Napoleon  called  him,  the 
allied  force  was  finally  led  into  Paris,  and  Napoleon  was  forced  to  abdicate. 
When  Napoleon  came  back  from  Elba,  it  was  the  same  old  Bliicher, 
who  at  times  was  crazy,  and  believed  he  had  a  beast  in  his  body,  who 
came  to  the  aid  of  Wellington  at  Waterloo,  and  helped  to  complete  the 
final  overthrow  of  Napoleon. 

At  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  which  met  in  1814,  and  again  in  1815, 
Prussia  made  important  gains.  She  got  important  territories  on  the 
Rhine  and,  in  return  for  the  Polish  territories  she  had  lost,  half  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Saxony.  As  for  Germany,  it  was  once  more  organized 
as  a  loose  confederation  with  Austria  at  the  head. 
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The  accompanying  map  illustrates  the  peculiar  composition  of  this 
German  Confederation.  Besides  a  large  number  of  smaller  states,  such 
as  Bavaria,  Baden,  Wiirtemberg,  Hesse  and  Hanover,  it  included  a  part 
of  Prussia,  a  part  of  the  Austrian  possessions  and  a  part  of  Denmark. 
Austria  and  Prussia  were  the  leading  states,  and  it  was  inevitable  that 
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in  time  a  keen  rivalry  should  grow  up  between  them  for  leadership.  In 
such  a  confederation  there  could  be  no  real  unity.  It  was  governed, 
nominally,  by  a  Diet  which  was  composed  of  representatives  of  the 
princes  whose  territories  lay,  in  part  or  in  whole,  within  its  boundaries 
but  the  individual  states  were  really  independent.    Yet,  in  spite  of  the 
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absurdity  of  its  composition  and  government,  this  German  Confedera- 
tion lasted,  with  one  slight  interruption,  down  to  1866. 

From  1815  to  1848  Germany  went  through  a  period  of  political 
stagnation  and  repression.  Metternich,  the  Austrian  Chancellor,  was 
determined  that  liberal  ideas  should  be  thoroughly  suppressed,  and  even 
boasted  that  modern  scientific  ideas  had  been  barred  from  Austria. 
A  strict  press  censorship  was  established,  the  general  students'  union 
in  each  university  was  abolished,  the  professors  were  watched,  and  a 
special  commission  was  appointed  to  investigate  revolutionary  con- 
spiracies. This  commission  went  so  far  as  to  declare  that  Arndt,  Stein, 
Gneisenau,  Bliicher,  York,  and  other  patriots  and  saviours  of  the  period 
of  regeneration  had  "caused,  encouraged  and  furthered  revolutionary 
strivings,  though  possibly  without  intent".  Reaction  was  complete  in 
Austria,  but  liberal  ideas  managed  to  survive  in  the  rest  of  Germany, 
particularly  in  the  south  German  states,  where  the  influence  of  the 
French  Revolution  had  been  very  strong.  The  rulers  of  Weimar, 
Bavaria,  Baden,  Wiirtenberg  and  Hesse  gave  their  people  constitutions 
defining  their  rights,  and  admitting  them  to  a  share  in  government  by 
establishing  parliaments.  In  Prussia  the  liberal  elements  were  insistent 
in  their  demand  for  reform,  but  could  not  move  their  King  without  actual 
revolution 

During  this  period  a  momentous  change  was  made  in  the  fiscal 
relations  of  the  German  states.  In  1818  Prussia  established  a  single 
tariff  for  all  her  various  provinces  in  place  of  the  sixty-seven  that  formerly 
prevailed,  and  then  invited  the  neighbouring  states  to  become  partners 
in  her  new  system.  By  1842  all  the  states  of  Germany  except  Austria, 
Mecklenburg  and  Hanover  had  joined,  and  Prussia  had  become  the  head 
of  a  great  Customs  Union,  or  Zollverein,  which  really  united  the  German 
states  far  more  closely  than  the  absurd  German  Confederation,  and 
which  foreshadowed  the  present  German  Empire. 

In  the  year  1848  revolution  was  rife  in  Europe.  The  principles 
underlying  the  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man  were  accepted  by  the 
liberal  parties  which  had  come  into  existence  in  every  state  in  western 
Europe.  The  national  spirit,  which  had  been  awakened  during  the 
Napoleonic  period,  had  been  at  work  for  nearly  half  a  century.  Moreover, 
the  Industrial  Revolution  was  quickening  the  thought  and  stirring  the 
aspirations  of  the  industrial  classes.  England  just  escaped  serious 
trouble,  but  France,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  Italy  and  the  different  states 
of  Germany  all  had  their  revolutions  or  other  violent  disturbances. 
The  trouble  was  particularly  acute  in  the  Hapsburg  possessions.  Metter- 
nich,  the  inveterate  enemy  of  all  change,  fled  to  England;  the  Emperor 
was  obliged  to  grant  or  promise  constitutions  to  his  varied  possessions; 
in  Italy  a  determined  effort  was  made  to  throw  off  the  Austrian  yoke. 
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In  southern  Germany  the  rulers  were  compelled  to  grant  reforms  at  once. 
In  Prussia,  the  King,  Frederick  William  IV,  after  submitting  to  the 
most  humiliating  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  Berlin  mob  was  forced 
to  call  a  national  parliament  to  revise  the  constitution.  Finally,  how- 
ever, with  the  aid  of  his  army,  the  king  was  able  first  to  dismiss  this 
parliament,  and  then  to  impose  on  his  people  his  own  constitution, 
practically  the  one  under  which  Prussia  is  now  governed.  A  Prussian 
army  was  used  to  restore  order  in  Saxony  and  Baden.  In  the  Austrian 
possessions  the  Emperor  and  his  ministers  finally  got  the  upper  hand 
once  more.  A  National  Assembly  which  had  been  convoked  at  Frank- 
fort to  draw  up  a  new  constitution  for  all  Germany,  was  a  failure, 
partly  because  of  the  unwise  conduct  of  its  radical  members,  and  partly 
because  of  the  jealousy  between  Prussia  and  Austria  over  the  headship 
of  the  proposed  new  empire.  An  effort  of  the  Prussian  King  to  form  a 
union  of  the  north  German  states  under  Prussian  leadership  failed 
because  of  the  determined  opposition  of  Austria.  Finally,  the  old  loose, 
ineffective  German  Confederation  under  the  leadership  of  Austria  was 
re-established  in  1850 

Austria  triumphed  in  1850,  but  it  was  her  last  triumph.  It  was 
increasingly  clear  that  Prussia  would  soon  challenge  her  supremacy. 
Just  at  this  time  a  man  was  coming  into  prominence  who  had  the  ability 
and  the  determination  necessary  to  give  Prussia  the  first  place  in  Ger- 
many. Otto  von  Bismarck's  services  to  the  royal  house  of  Prussia 
began  in  1847,  when  he  became  a  member  of  the  Prussian  Landtag. 
When  he  heard  in  the  next  March  of  the  humiliation  of  the  monarch 
at  the  hands  of  the  Berlin  mob,  he  first  wrote  to  the  king  to  express  his 
sympathy,  and  then  a  little  later  presented  himself  in  person  at  the 
court.  From  that  time  on,  he  strove  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  his 
sovereign,  to  save  as  many  royal  prerogatives  as  he  could,  and  to  make 
Prussia  the  head  of  a  new  German  Confederation.  For  a  number  of 
years  he  was  Prussia's  representative  in  the  Diet  of  the  Confederation. 
Later  still,  he  was  Prussian  ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg.  Finally,  in 
1861,  in  the  midst  of  a  great  crisis  in  Prussian  affairs,  he  was  made  chief 
minister  by  William  I,  grandfather  of  the  present  Emperor. 

{To    be   continued). 


A  reference  from  a  young  man's  college  president  reads:  "He  was  a  good  student, 
but  full  of  mischief.     I  cannot  recommend  him." 

A  prospective  employer  said:  "I  will  hire  him  on  that  reference  alone." — American 
School  Board  Journal. 


"Well,  my  boy,"  said  the  solemn  visitor,  "I  suppose  you  expect  somejiay  to  step 
into  your  father's  shoes." 

"Oh,  yes,  I  suppose  so,"  the  boy  gloomily  answered.  "  I've  been  wearing  out  all  his 
old  clothes  ever  since  mother  learned  how  to  cut  'em  down." 


Notice  to  Continuation  School  Boards 

Circular  issued  by  the 
ONTARIO  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

In  the  note  to  Regulation  3  (3),  page  43,.  of  the  Continuation  School 
Regulations  of  1914,  it  is  announced,  that  "it  is  not  the  policy  of  the 
Department  to  approve  of  the  maintenance  or  establishment  of  Con- 
tinuation Schools  with  more  than  two  teachers.  Localities  able  to 
maintain  such  schools  should  establish  them  under  The  High  Schools  Act." 

In  pursuance  of  this  policy,  the  Minister  hereby  announces  that  after 
September  1st,  1916,  the  General  Legislative  Grants  to  all  Grade  A 
Schools,  now  established  or  to  be  hereafter  established,  will  be  appor- 
tioned on  the  same  bases  as  are  the  General  Grants  to  High  Schools 
with  the  same  number  of  teachers;  and,  that  as  a  necessary  part  of  this 
provision,  the  Regulations  in  regard  to  the  accommodations  and  equip- 
ment of  High  Schools  shall  apply  to  Grade  A  Continuation  Schools 
also.  While,  however,  after  September  1st  next,  the  Grants  on  accommo- 
dations and  equipment  will  be  based  on  said  High  School  Regulations 
so  far  as  they  are  complied  with  by  the  Grade  A  Schools,  the  date  at 
which  the  High  School  Regulations  shall  be  fully  complied  with  will  be 
determined  by  the  Minister  in  accordance  with  local  conditions. 

In  most  cases,  the  Grants  to  Grade  A  Schools  under  the  changed 
conditions  will  be  smaller  than  heretofore;  but  whereas  a  Continuation 
School  Board  can  claim  taxes  only  from  the  supporters  of  such  School, 
it  will  be  seen  on  reference  to  Sections  37,  38  and  39  of  The  High  Schools 
Act,  that  a  High  School  is  supported  by  all  the  ratepayers  of  the  High 
School  district,  and  that,  when  the  High  School  is  in  an  organized 
county,  the  county  and  the  adjacent  counties  are  liable  for  their  share 
of  the  cost  of  maintenance.  Accordingly,  when  any  Continuation 
School  requires  three  teachers,  the  Minister  recommends  its  Board  to 
make  application  under  Sections  7  and  8  of  The  High  Schools  Act  for 
the  establishment  of  a  High  School. 

January,  1916. 


HER  DISTINCTION. 

A  teacher  asked  her  class  in  spelling  to  state  the  difference  between  the  words 
"results"  and   "consequences." 

A  bright  girl  replied:  "Results  are  what  you  expect,  and  consequences  are  what 
you  get." — Harper's  Bazaar. 
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The  British  Navy* 

J.  O.  CARLISLE,  M.A. 

University  of  Toronto  Schools. 

Fig.  I.  Dreadnought— First  "All-big-gun"  ship.  Built  1906; 
17,900  tons;  520  ft.  long;  23,000  h.p.  Parsons'  turbines,  speed  21  knots. 
Armament:  ten  12  in.  guns  mounted  in  five  revolving  turrets  so  placed 
as  to  give  a  broadside  fire  of  eight,  and  ahead  or  astern  fire  of  six  guns. 
She  has  also  a  battery  of  twenty-four  12  pounders.  There  are  five  sub- 
merged torpedo  tubes  (shaded  in  illustration).  Vitals  and  gun  positions 
are  protected  with  armor  11  in.  thick.  She  has  bunkers  for  2,700  tons 
of  coal,  a  complement  of  800  officers  and  men  and  cost  £1,800,000  to 
build. 

Fig.  II.  Agamemnon  and  Lord  Nelson — built  1907 — a  hybrid  class 
called  "semi-Dreadnoughts";  16,500  tons;  410  ft.  long;  16,500  h.p.; 
speed  18  knots.  Armament:  four  12  in.,  ten  9.2  in.  guns  all  mounted  in 
armoured  turrets;  twenty-four  12  prs.  Armour  12  in.  on  all  vital  parts. 
Broadside  four  12  in.,  five  9.2  in.  Great  defect  of  these  vessels  is  that 
there  is  scarcely  elbow-room  in  the  9.2  in.  turrets  and  therefore  these 
guns  cannot  be  worked  to  their  capacity.  Complement  750  men;  cost 
£1,650,000. 

Fig.  III.  Bellerophon  Class — Bellerophon,  T6meraire,  Superb. 
Built  1909;  18,900  tons;  length  490  ft.;  23,000  h.p.,  speed  22  knots. 
Armament:  ten  12  in.  guns  in  five  twin  turrets;  broadside,  eight  12  in.; 
ahead  or  astern  fire,  six  12  in.  Armor  11  in.;  Fuel  (coal  and  oil)  2,700 
tons;  800  officers  and  men;  Cost  £1,700,000. 

Fig.  IV.  St.  Vincent  Class:  Vanguard,  St.  Vincent,  Collingwood. 
Built  1910;  19,250  tons;  500  ft.  long;  24,500  h.p.;  speed  21  knots.  Main 
battery  ten  12  in.  guns  of  very  powerful  type.  Armour  10  inches;  Fuel 
(coal  and  oil)  2,700  tons;  Crew  over  800  officers  and  men ;  Cost  £1,700,000 

Fig.  V.  Neptune  Class:  Colossus,  Hercules,  Neptune — Built  1911; 
20,000  tons;  510  ft.  long;  25,000  h.p.;  speed  21  knots;  Main  battery 
ten  12  in.  guns — each  50  ft.  long.  Reference  to  the  diagram  will  show 
that  all  ten  may  be  fired  over  either  broadside  within  a  limited  arc,  eight 
guns  can  be  fired  astern  and  six  ahead.  In  this  class  the  "  super-barbette  " 
appeared  for  first  time  (vid.  diagram  showing  one  pair  of  guns  at  stern 
raised  above  the  other  pair).  Armour  11  in.;  Fuel  (coal)  2,700  tons; 
Complement  800  men;  cost  £1,700,000. 

*The  illustrations  in  this  article  are  from  "The  Fleets  at  War,"  by  Archibald  Hurd: 
The  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  Boston. 
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Fig.  VI.  Orion  Class:  Orion,  Monarch,  Conqueror,  Thunderer — 
First  of  the  "Super-Dreadnoughts".  ,  Built  1911-12.  Displaced  22,500 
tons;  545  ft.  long;  27,000  h.p.,  speed  24  knots;  Main  battery  ten  13.5  in. 


(-__  yg^s*^^ 


guns;  firing  a  1,250  lb.  projectile  at  the  rate  of  two  per  minute.  These 
guns  are  mounted  in  five  twin  turrets  all  on  centre  line  and  all  can  be 
trained  on  either  broadside.  Armour-belt  11  to  12  in.  thick;  Fuel 
capacity  2,700  tons  coal  and  oil;  Complement  900;  cost  £2,000,000. 
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Fig.  VII.  King  George  V  Class:  Erin,  King  George  V,  Ajax, 
Centurion,  Audacious;  Built  1913.  Displacement  25,000  tons  loaded; 
596  ft.  long;  27,000  h.p. ;  speed  21|  knots.  Armament,  etc.,  similar  to 
Orion  class. 

Fig.  VIII.  Invincible  Class:  Invincible,  Inflexible,  Indomitable, 
Indefatigable,  Australia,  New  Zealand  (slight  differences).  Built  1909- 
1913.  These  were  the  first  group  of  Battle-Cruisers  to  be  built.  The 
displacement  is  from  17,500  to  19,000  tons;  length  about  550  feet; 
41,000  h.p.,  speed  25  knots  or  more.  The  armament  consists  of  eight 
12  in.  guns  in  four  double  turrets.  Armour-belt  7  in.  Fuel  (coal  and  oil) 
2,500  tons;  Complement  790;  cost  £1,500,000. 

Fig.  IX.  Lion  Class:  Lion,  Princess  Royal,  Queen  Mary,  Tiger 
(slight  differences).  Completed  1912-1914.  These  also  are  Battle- 
Cruisers — combining  the  strength  and  fighting  powers  of  the  Dread- 
nought and  the  speed  of  the  Cruiser.  Displacement  27,000-28,000  tons. 
Length  660  ft.  Engines  70,000  to  100,000  h.p.;  speed  at  least  28  knots. 
Main  armament  ten  (Tiger,  eight)  13.5  in.  guns  all  on  centre  line,  dis- 
charging projectile  1,400  lbs.  in  weight  at  rate  of  two  per  minute.  All 
guns  can  be  trained  on  either  broadside.  Fuel  is  coal  or  oil  of  which 
3,000  to  4,000  tons  can  be  carried.  Complement  about  1,000  men;  cost 
£2,200,000. 

Iron  Duke  Class:  Iron  Duke  (Flag  ship  of  Sir  John  Jellicoe),  Marl- 
borough, Emperor  of  India,  Benbow — Completed  1914.  These  vessels 
are  essentially  similar  in  design  to  the  King  George  V  Class  (Fig.  VII). 
Their  displacement  is  27,000  tons  loaded;  length  645  ft;  29,000  h.p.; 
speed  22  knots.  Armament:  ten  13.5  in.  and  twelve  6  in.  guns  besides  a 
battery  of  high-angle  quick  firers  to  ward  off  aerial  attack.  Armour 
12  in.  thick  on  vitals.  Fuel  capacity  3,000  tons.  Complement  over 
1,000  men.     Cost  £2,000,000. 

Queen  Elizabeth  Class:  Barham,  Malaya,  Queen  Elizabeth,  War- 
spite,  Valiant,  Agincourt* — Completed  1914-15.  Plans  similar  to  above. 
Tonnage  27,500,  length  620  ft.;  speed  25  knots;  Main  armament  eight 
15  in.  guns  (Agincourt*  fourteen  12  in.  guns).  Armour  belt  13|  ins. 
Complement  about  1,000  men. 

Royal  Sovereign  Class  (now  building) — Royal  Sovereign,  Royal  Oak, 
Revenge,  Resolution,  Ramillies  (no  reliable  details  can  be  given  but 
these  vessels  are  probably  essentially  similar  to  the  last  class  described.) 

Note:  All  the  above  vessels  have  secondary  batteries  of  about 
twelve  6  in.  guns,  a  number  of  4  in.  for  warding  off  torpedo  attack,  and 
3  to  5  submerged  torpedo  tubes. 

*Agincourt — Originally  laid  down  as  the  Rio  de  Janeiro  for  the  Brazilian  govern- 
ment; she  was  purchased  by  Turkey  and  was  on  the  point  of  leaving  for  Turkish 
waters  under  the  name  of  Osman  I  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  when  she  was  taken 
over  by  the  British  Admiralty. 
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Fig.  X.     Kaiser  Class  of  the  German  navy  is  illustrated  to  show  a 
common  characteristic  of  German  Dreadnoughts.     It  will  be  noted  that 

eight  of  their  big  guns 
can  be  trained  over  the 
stern  and  only  six  over 
the  bow,  a  feature  which, 
with  their  speed  of  24 
knots,  fits  them  particu- 
larly for  fighting  as  they 
run.  They  mount  as  a 
secondary  battery  four- 
teen 5.9  in.  and  twelve 
21  prs.  in  an  armoured 
house,  not  in  casemates 
as  on  nearly  all  British 
ships. 

Besides    the     above 

"Dreadnoughts"     there 

are   on   the   active   list 

the      following       "Pre- 

dreadnoughts"  — 

King  Edward  VII 
Class:  Completed  1905- 
06:  Africa,  Britannia, 
Commonwealth,  Domin- 
ion, Hibernia,  Hindu- 
stan, King  Edward  VII 
(sunk),  Zealandia.  Ton- 
nage 16,350,  speed  18 
knots.  Armament  four 
12  in.  guns  (herein  lies 
the  essential  distinction 
between  Dreadnoughts 
and  all  their  predeces- 
sors), four  9.2  in.;  ten 
6  in.;  fourteen  12  prs.; 
fourteen  3  prs. 

Swiftsure  Class  (1904) 
— Swiftsure,  Triumph. 

Duncan  Class   (1903- 
Exmouth,    Russell;    14,000 


INTERIOR  VIEW  OF  BARBETTE 

(Shewing  how  worked,  and  Method  of  Ammunition  supply  to 
Guns  inside). 

1  Sighting  Hood. 

2  Armoured  Barbette. 

3  Working  Levers  for  Gun  Mechanism. 

4  Pair  Quick-firing  Guns. 

5  Hydraulic  Charge  Rammers. 

6  Pair  13'5  Guns. 

7  Breech  of  Gun. 

8  Emergency  Hand-power  for  working  Barbette. 
F  9  Machinery  for  working  Barbette. 

10  Continuation  of  Armour  from  Barbette  to  below  waterline. 

11  Waterline. 

12  Shaft,  up  which  Shells  are  hoisted  by  lift  to  Guns. 

13  Powder  Magazine. 

14  Ditto. 

15  Carrier  which  conveys  Powder  up  to  Gun. 

16  Shell  on  hoist  for  conveyance  up  to  Gun. 

17  Pivot  on  which  Barbette  revolves. 

18  Shell  Magazines. 


04) — Albermarle, 
tons;  19  knots. 


Cornwallis,       Duncan, 
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Formidable  Class — (1901-02):  Bulwark,  Formidable,  Implacable, 
Irresistible,  Queen,  Prince  of  Wales,  London,  Venerable.  15,000  tons; 
18  knots.     (First  vessels  to  use  Krupp  steel  armour). 

Canopus  Class  (1899-1902) — Albion,  Canopus,  Glory,  Goliath, 
Ocean,  Vengeance;  12,950  tons,  18  knots. 

Majestic  Class  (1895-98) — Caesar,  Hannibal,  Illustrious,  Jupiter, 
Magnificent,  Majestic,  Mars,  Prince  George,  Victorious;  14,900  tons; 
17  knots. 

The  Cruiser — This  is  the  largest  genus  in  the  navy  and  its  role  has 
become  so  widely  extended  of  late  years  by  the  remarkable  development 
of  its  combatant  qualities  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  define  its 
exact  metier.  The  Cruiser's  principal  function  still  remains  her  original 
one — that  of  acting  as  the  "eyes"  of  the  battle  fleet  in  war  or  as  the 
"  policeman  of  the  seas"  in  peace.  Her  chief  feature  is  mobility  and,  with 
the  exception  of  the  largest  or  "capital-ship"  cruisers  as  they  are  called, 
she  is  not  designed  for  fighting  save  against  ships  of  her  own  type. 
But  modern  development,  as  has  been  said,  has  extended  these  limits  to 
within  the  scope  of  the  battleship — as  witness  the  Queen  Mary  and  Lion 
groups.  It  is  a  far  cry  from  the  little  Pelorus  type  (1897)  of  2,135  tons 
to  the  Minotaur  type  (1909)  of  14  600  tons  and  yet  the  gap  is  bridged 
by  a  great  number  of  intermediate  groups,  all  having  similar  character- 
istics: first,  mobility:  the  Arethusa  class  of  1914  can  steam  at  a  sustained 
speed  of  29  knots;  second,  relatively  small  resisting  power;  the  Minotaur 
has  a  narrow  belt  of  9  in.  armour,  but  the  remainder  is  practically  un- 
protected against  the  fire  of  heavy  guns;  the  heaviest  armament  is  four 
9.2  in.  guns  and  on  most  classes  of  Cruisers  the  heaviest  gun  is  the  6  in. 
breech-loading  iifle.  The  big  guns  are  mounted  in  radial  houses  which 
can  be  turned  through  nearly  a  full  arc  or  in  "sponsons" — semi-circular 
projections  beyond  the  ship's  sides.  The  small  quick-firers  are  mounted 
behind  shields  which  turn  on  a  pivot  with  the  gun,  thus  affording  pro- 
tection to  the  gun-crew  no  matter  in  what  direction  the  gun  is  pointed. 

The  Scout — is  a  small  fast  protected  cruiser  of  little  or  no  fighting 
value  designed  to  dart  about  a  war  zone,  and  transmit  tidings  of  the 
disposal  and  size  of  an  enemy  fleet.  There  are  two  groups  of  Scouts  on 
the  effective  list — the  "Attentive"  class  (to  which  the  Pathfinder 
belonged)  and  the  Boadicea  class  (to  which  the  Amphion  belonged) 
numbering  in  all  15  ships. 

The  Sloop — is  a  small  auxiliary  vessel  rigged  as  a  barque  so  that  on 

long  patrols  she  can  cruise  under  canvas.    There  are  a  dozen  of  these 

vessels  dating  from  1898-1903,  one  of  which  was  the  "Condor"  which, 

when  on  the  Pacific  station,  disappeared  mysteriously,  leaving  not  a 

ngle  survivor  to  tell  the  tragic  story. 
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Torpedo  Craft  of  all  designations  have  been  aptly  termed  the  "mos- 
quito" fleet.  They  include  torpedo  gun-boats,  Destroyer-destroyers, 
Destroyers,  Torpedo  boats  and  Submarines  (which  last  term  as  far  as 
concerns  the  British  Navy  is  a  misnomer,  the  correct  name  being  "sub- 
mersible"). Torpedo  gun-boats  or  Destroyers  of  destroyers  as  a  dis- 
tinct class  is  the  result  of  abnormal  development  of  the  destroyer.  The 
largest  boat  of  this  type  is  the  Swift  (1910)  of  2,170  tons  with  engines 
of  30,000  h.p.  The  "Tribal"  Class  of  1911  average  875  tons  and  most 
of  them  can  maintain  a  speed  of  35  knots  for  a  period  of  over  six  hours. 
It  is  impossible  to  fix  a  dividing  line  between  the  above  class  and  ordinary 
Destroyers,  the  function  of  which  is  sufficiently  indicated  by  their 
name.  They  average  225  ft.  long,  are  armed  with  about  two  4  in.  and 
four  12  prs.  besides  two  torpedo  tubes.  The  torpedo  boat  is  a  baby- 
destroyer.  Her  mission  is  harbour  and  coast  defence  work  and  there- 
fore she  does  not  require  sea-going  qualities.  They  vary  in  size  from  the 
"Lightning"  (1877),  75  ft.  long  to  the  No.  31  class  (1908),  180  ft.  long, 
280  tons,  two  12  prs.,  three  torpedo  tubes,  speed  26  knots. 

Great  Britain  was,  with  the  exception  of  Germany,  the  last  naval 
power  to  adopt  the  submarine.  Down  to  the  end  of  1900  we  had  none 
of  these  craft,  by  the  end  of  1913  we  had  eighty-four.  They  are  divided 
into  six  classes  lettered  A  to  F.  The  A  class  belong  to  the  years  1904-06, 
displace  200  tons,  are  100  ft.  long,  have  a  speed  on  the  surface  of  12  knots 
and  submerged  9  knots.  The  F.  class  displace  1,000  tons,  develop  a 
speed  of  20  knots  on  the  surface  and  12  knots  submerged,  have  six 
torpedo  tubes  and  two  disappearing  3  in.  guns  as  well  as  a  complete 
wireless  set.  They  are  propelled  on  the  surface  by  oil  engines  of  5,000 
h.p.  and  when  submerged  by  electric  engines  (since  oil  engines  would 
poison  the  air)  driven  by  storage  batteries  charged  by  the  oil  engines 
when  running  on  surface. 


War  Maps 

The  following  war  maps  are  published  by  W.  &  A.  K.  Johnston,  9  Paternoster  Build- 
ing, London,  E.C.: — 

(1)  War  Map  of  Europe Qd. 

(2)  Belgium  and  North-East  France Qd. 

(3)  Dardanelles  and  Bosphorus Qd. 

(4)  The  Eastern  Campaign  1914-15 Is.  Qd. 

(5)  The  Western  Campaign  1914 Is.  Qd. 

These  are  all  very  fine  maps.  The  two  that  should  prove  most  useful  to  Ontario  schools 
are  (4)  and  (5),  the  former  giving  excellent  details  from  Paris  to  Berlin  and  the  latter 
showing  the  eastern  line  from  the  Gulf  of  Riga  to  Rumania.  The  latter  also  has  the 
battle  line  marked  distinctly  for  three  different  periods  during  1915.  Both  these  maps 
have  the  railroads  and  rivers  distinctly  marked  and  the  different  elevations  are  in- 
dicated by  different  colours.  G.  A.  c. 


Teachers  and  Boards 

Extracts  from  a  Recent  Circular 

issued  by  the 
ONTARIO  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

Difficulties,  sometimes  of  a  serious  nature,  have  arisen  from  the 
absence  of  or  from  defects  in  the  agreements  between  boards  and  teachers, 
and  boards  have  too  often  employed  teachers  who  are  not  legally  quali- 
fied. That  there  may  be  no  mistake,  the  Inspector  should  inspect  the 
teacher's  copy  of  the  agreement  when  next  he  visits  the  school,  and  if  a 
written  agreement  has  not  been  made  or  if  there  are  defects  in  the  one 
that  has  been  made,  he  should  see  that  the  necessary  steps  are  taken 
to  comply  with  the  Schools  Act. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  work  of  organization  by  the  new  teacher, 
the  Inspector  should  remind  each  teacher  that  the  Regulations  now 
require  that,  if  he  vacates  his  position  at  any  time,  he  shall  leave  in  the 
school  register,  for  use  by  his  successor,  the  last  time-table  of  the  school, 
with  a  statement  of  the  stage  of  advancement  in  each  subject  of  each 
grade. 

The  Minister  cannot  too  strongly  urge  upon  the  Inspectors  the 
necessity  for  personal  interviews  on  school  matters  with  Trustees.  Many 
misunderstandings  that  have  arisen  from  time  to  time  might  have  been 
avoided  had  the  difficulties  been  met  in  this  way;  and,  especially,  when 
local  disputes  arise,  the  prompt  appearance  of  the  Inspector  upon  the 
ground  and  his  tact  in  dealing  with  them  will  often  prevent  difficulties 
from  becoming  unmanageable  without  recourse  to  coercive  measures. 
Moreover,  it  is  unwise  for  the  Inspector  to  rely  upon  his  official  reports 
alone  to  secure  improvement  in  school  conditions. 

Inspectors  of  Public  and  Separate  Schools  are  also  reminded  that 
they  have  no  authority  to  inspect  the  work  of  pupils  in  private  schools 
for  Part  I  or  Part  II  of  the  examination  for  admission  into  the  High 
Schools.  Such  pupils  are  required  to  take  the  written  examination 
prescribed  therein  for  both  Part  I  and  Part  II. 

In  conclusion  the  Minister  embraces  with  pleasure  this  opportunity 
of  expressing  his  appreciation  of  the  services  of  the  Inspectors.  Their 
office  is  an  important  one  and  their  duties,  he  is  well  aware,  are  arduous. 
On  them  devolves  a  large  part  of  the  local  administration  of  the  Pro- 
vincial Primary  School  System,  and  to  them  in  particular  is,  accordingly, 
due  much  of  the  progress  that  has  been  made  therein. 

Department  of  Education, 
December,  1915. 
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India  and  the  War 

D.  E.  HAMILTON,  M.A. 

University  Schools,  Toronto 

"Is  there  aught  you  need  that  my  hands  withhold, 

Rich  gifts  of  raiment  or  grain  or  gold? 

Lo!  1  have  flung  to  the  East  and  West 

Priceless  treasures  torn  from  my  breast, 

And  yielded  the  sons  of  my  stricken  womb 

To  the  drum-beats  of  duty,  the  sabres  of  doom." 
All  this  India  has  done  for  the  Empire  in  its  hour  of  need.  An  em- 
phatic answer  has  been  given  to  those  who  believed  that  sedition  and 
disloyalty  were  characteristic  of  the  Indian  peoples.  No  portion  of  the 
Empire  has  proven  itself  more  devoted.  India  has  shown  the  world 
in  a  manner  that  admits  of  no  contradiction,  that  to  her  mind  British 
rule  is  best.  Further,  she  has  shown  her  readiness  and  capacity  to  bear 
her  share  of  the  responsibilities  of  the  Empire.  Her  attitude  is  not  that 
of  a  conquered  people,  held  in  subjection,  but  rather  that  of  a  free 
member  of  the  Empire  discharging  her  Imperial  duties  gladly  and 
willingly.  Here,  as  in  South  Africa,  British  justice  has  forged  a  link  in 
the  chain  of  Empire  which  the  strain  of  the  greatest  war  in  history  has 
been  unable  to  break. 

Scarcely  had  war  been  declared  when  the  rulers  of  India  began  to 
pour  in  offers  of  the  entire  resources  of  their  States  and  of  their  personal 
services  to  the  Government.  The  Nizam  of  Hyderabad  offered 
$2,000,000.  In  addition,  he  defrayed  the  expenses  of  his  own  personal 
regiment,  the  Imperial  Service  Lancers,  and  those  of  the  Twentieth 
Deccan  Horse.  The  Maharajah  of  Mysore  offered  $1,650,000  for  military 
purposes.  The  Maharajah  of  Gwalior  gave  large  amounts  of  money  to 
provide  remounts,  and  fitted  out  a  Motor  Ambulance  Corps  at  his  own 
expense.  These  are  typical  of  the  offers  made  by  the  rulers  of  Indian 
states  to  the  Government.  The  seven  hundred  rulers  of  India  were 
loyal  to  Britain  to  a  man. 

The  people  of  Irdia  were  just  as  eager  to  help.  At  a  meeting  of  the 
Viceroy's  Legislative  Council,  Sir  G.  Chitnairs  aroused  great  enthusiasm 
by  his  motion  offering  the  united  support  of  the  Indian  peoples  to  the 
Empire.  The  motion  was  seconded  by  one  of  the  chief  Mohammedan 
leaders,  the  Rajah  of  Mahmudabad,  and  passed  the  Council  without  a 
single  dissenting  voice.     The  people's  representatives  were  for  Britain. 
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Even  those  leaders  of  malcontents  in  India,  who  had  previously  done 
all  in  their  power  to  arouse  the  people  against  British  rule,  were  con- 
verted into  loyal  British  subjects  by  the  danger  threatening  the  Empire. 
No  more  striking  instance  of  this  can  be  given  than  the  case  of  Tilak. 
This  man  had  been  imprisoned  twice  for  sedition,  and  had  been  released 
from  a  four-years'  term  just  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  war.  Tilak's  first 
act  was  to  deliver  a  speech  in  Poona,  calling  upon  the  people  to  give 
the  Government  their  whole-hearted  support,  and  declaring  vehemently 
that  the  presence  of  British  rulers  in  India  was  desirable  from  the  view- 
point of  Indian  self-interest. 

This  strong  pro-British  spirit  was  not  confined  to  the  States  of 
British  India.  From  all  the  border  states  came  offers  of  help.  The 
Prime  Minister  of  Nepal  offered  the  military  resources  of  his  State. 
The  Dalai  Lama  of  Tibet  offered  a  contingent  of  1,000  men,  and  ordered 
special  prayers  to  be  offered  for  the  success  of  the  British  arms.  The 
chiefs  of  Beluchistan  made  valuable  offers  of  camels.  The  Maharajah 
of  Bhutan  offered  the  financial  and  military  resources  of  his  state. 
Striking  proofs  of  friendship  to  Britain  were  received  from  the  Ameer  of 
Afghanistan. 

So  convincing  were  the  proofs  of  loyalty  given  by  the  people  of 
British  India  and  the  adjoining  states,  that  it  was  possible  for  the  Vice- 
roy to  withdraw  many  of  the  soldiers  doing  garrison  duty  throughout 
the  country.  70,000  troops  were  sent  from  India  to  France  in  September, 
1914,  and  arrived  in  time  to  give  needed  assistance  in  stopping  the 
German  rush  to  Calais.  Since  then,  great  numbers  of  troops  have  been 
drawn  from  India.  To-day,  at  least  250,000  Indian  soldiers  are  fighting 
for  the  Empire,  in  France,  in  Mesopotamia,  at  the  Suez,  in  China,  in 
East  Africa. 

In  many  other  ways  India  has  been  most  active  in  helping  carry  on 
the  war.  Three  hospital  ships,  equipped  and  maintained  from  private 
sources,  were  put  in  commission  in  1915.  One  of  these  was  wrecked  on 
its  way  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  other  two  have  been  steadily  employed 
in  carrying  sick  and  wounded  between  India  and  the  various  theatres 
of  war.  Large  sums  have  been  given  for  the  purchase  of  aeroplanes, 
machine-guns,  motor-ambulances,  and  other  equipment. 

These  magnificent  services  rendered  by  India  to  the  Empire  will 
surely  win  for  her  a  higher  place  in  it  than  she  has  yet  held.  Will  not 
India  demand  as  a  right  that  full  measure  of  self-government  which  so 
far  has  been  denied  her?  Will  it  be  possible  for  Canada  or  Australia 
to  bar  the  doors  to  the  Indian  people  as  we  have  done  in  the  past?  Must 
we  not  realise  that  the  sons  of  India  who  have  fought  for  the  Empire 
are  our  blood-brothers  and  are  entitled  to  corresponding  treatment? 


Hints  for  the  Library 


An  Introduction  to  Science,  by  Bertha  M.  Clark.  494  pages.  Published  by  the 
American  Book  Company  of  New  York.  This  volume  deals  with  all  the  sciences 
usually  taught  in  the  secondary  schools,  physics,  chemistry,  botany,  zoology  and 
physical  geography  and  its  value  largely  depends  on  the  value  of  presenting  such  a 
course  to  a  young  boy  and  girl.  Such  a  book  is  largely  valuable  for  the  information  it 
gives  as  the  whole  endeavour  of  the  volume  is  to  give  explanations  and  descriptions  of 
the  physical  phenomena  that  everybody  meets.  Whether  such  a  book  supplies  the 
best  kind  of  introduction  to  science  largely  depends  on  whether  a  narrow  field  treated 
scientifically  or  a  wider  field  treated  superficially  is  going  to  produce  the  best  results. 
The  reviewer  is  inclined  to  favour  the  former,  as  the  facts  in  both  cases  will  be  largely 
forgotten  and  the  training  in  careful  scientific  method  lends  itself  to  treatment  better 
with  the  small  field  thoroughly  done.  The  book  itself  is  an  excellent  one  for  the  field 
which  it  covers.  It  groups  all  the  sciences  around  certain  interesting  phenomena. 
There  are  a  good  many  books  of  this  type  now  published  but  I  know  of  none  superior 
to  this  one.  G.  A.  c. 

Spindrift,  Salt  from  the  Ocean  of  English  Prose,  edited  by  Geoffrey  Callender,  M.A. 
417  pages;  price  3  shillings.  The  Cambridge  University  Press,  London.  The  editor 
has  selected  from  the  works  ol  the  masters  of  English  prose  extracts  descriptive  ot  the 
sea  and  sea-faring  life.  Some  of  these  are: — Boxing  the  Compass,  by  John  Lyly;  The 
Revenge,  by  Raleigh;  Alexander  Selkirk,  by  Steele;  Officers  ot  "The  Fleet",  by  Gold- 
smith; New  England  Fishers,  by  Burke;  The  Peggottys  at  Home,  by  Dickens.  All  are 
excellent  types  of  English  literature,  all  bring  the  reader  into  touch  with  the  sea  and 
those  who  "  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships",  almost  all  will  be  read  with  interest  by  boys 
of  High  School  age.    This  is  a  very  good  volume  for  the  High  School  library. 

Rivals  for  America,  selections  from  Francis  Parkman's  "France  and  England  in 
North  America",  compiled  by  Louise  S.  Hasbrouck.  233  pages.  Price  60  cents. 
Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston.  A  very  good  reader  for  the  school  library.  Public 
School  pupils  will  enjoy  it  as  a  supplement  to  their  text. 

Chemistry  in  the  Home,  by  Henry  T.  Weid.  385  pages,  published  by  the  American 
Book  Company.  This  text  stresses  very  strongly  the  technical  side  of  chemistry  and 
deals  with  the  theoretical  part  of  it  only  in  a  brief  manner.  The  Canadian  teacher  will 
find  many  topics  discussed  in  it  that  are  not  usually  studied  in  any  ot  our  chemistry 
courses.  A  good  deal  of  matter  on  heat  would  be  much  more  suitable  for  a  text  in  physics 
than  for  one  in  chemistry;  but  there  seems  to  be  a  great  tendency  in  American  texts  to 
mix  physics,  chemistry,  physiology  and  geography  into  a  more  or  less  connected  or  dis- 
connected mass  and  call  it  either  chemistry  or  general  science.  This  book  has  many 
remarkably  good  chapters  on  manufacturing  and  metallurgical  processes  though  a 
good  deal  of  it  has  little  relation  to  chemistry.  However  it  is  stimulating  reading  and 
very  interesting  as  well  and  would  be  a  very  interesting  book  for  supplementary  reading 
in  chemistry  to  be  used  by  Canadian  boys  and  girls.  G.  A.  c. 

The  Surface  of  the  Earth,  by  Herbert  Pickles.  107  pages.  Published  by  Cambridge 
University  Press.  This  is  a  reader  in  physical  geography  suitable  for  Public  School 
pupils  in  the  third  and  fourth  books  and  it  is  a  good  example  of  what  a  geographical 
reader  should  be.  There  is  a  large  field  covered  in  a  thorough  manner,  which  sustains 
interest  without  indulging  in  kindergarten  devices.     The  illustrations  are  excellent. 

G.  a.  c. 
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The  Overseas  Dominions  and  the  War— Australia  and 

New  Zealand 

H.  A.  GRAINGER,  B.A. 

University  of  Toronto  Schools. 

Australia  and  New  Zealand  from  the  beginning 
played  their  part  in  the  war  with  vigour  and  whole- 
heartedness.  Their  enthusiasm  rivalled  those  of 
the  Mother  Country,  and  their  direct  and  practical  methods  gave 
promise  of  valuable  developments  in  the  governance  of  Empire.  It 
must  be  said  of  the  Dominions  generally,  that  their  military  strength 
was  unorganised,  although  potentially  it  was  fully  half  that  of  the 
Mother  Country. 

No  such  risks  had  been  run  with  the  preparations  on  sea.  The 
Australian  Navy,  purposely  kept  at  greater  strength  than  that  of 
Germany  in  the  Pacific,  was  ready  to  take  its  station  in  the  Admiralty's 
prearranged  plans.  The  ships  were  maintained  at  an  efficiency  border- 
ing on  complete  mobilisation,  and  their  part  in  the  event  of  war  had 
been  mapped  out  in  detail. 

t     *.*.     c      x-l  Australia  is  rightly  proud  of  the  fact  that  she 

In  the  Soutn  ,  r  TT-    **  •       >    j  u      u         ui 

alone  of  His  Majesty  s  dominions,  has  been  able 

to  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  Admiralty  an  effici- 
ent, self-contained,  adequately  trained  and  organised  naval  force,  which 
has  fulfilled  all  the  previously  formed  expectations  that  it  would  prove 
itself  able  to  render  valuable  service  on  behalf  of  the  Empire  in  the  time 
of  war. 

Not  until  November  did  the  main  expeditionary  force — carried  by 
a  flotilla  of  about  forty  transports  under  the  protection  of  British, 
Australian  and  Japanese  warships — proceed  towards  the  chief  theatre 
of  war.  While  crossing  the  Indian  Ocean,  the  cruiser  Sydney  was  de- 
tached to  fight  and  destroy  the  Emden. 

The  Emden,  commanded  by  Captain  Karl  von  Muller  cruised  the 
Indian  Ocean  and  South  Pacific  for  three  months  destroying  twenty-five 
merchant  vessels  worth  $25,000, 000  without  their  cargoes,  firing  the 
oil  tanks  at  Madras,  sinking  four  British  steamers  in  Rangoon  harbour, 
and  stealing  into  the  harbour  of  Penang,  disguised  by  the  addition  of 
a  false  fourth  smokestack,  to  sink  the  Russian  cruiser  Jemtchung  and 
the  French  torpedo  boat  Mousquet.  Again  and  again  powerful  war- 
ships were  on  the  Emden's  trail,  but  each  time  she  escaped.     One  day 
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Captain  Miiller  decided  to  destroy  the  wireless  station  at  Cocos  Islands 
southwest  of  Java.  There  the  Emden  was  discovered  by  the  Australian 
cruiser  Sydney  and  driven  ashore  in  flames  on  November  9th,  1914, 
after  a  sharp  battle. 

It  was  not  surprising  that  this  incident  which  ended  the  romantic 
and  destructive  career  of  the  Emden,  should  have  attracted  world-wide 
attention.  As  an  historic  event  in  Imperial  development  the  incident 
cannot  be  overrated.  An  Australian  ship,  paid  for  by  Australia  and 
manned  largely  by  Australians,  has  received  its  baptism  of  fire,  and 
emerged  from  the  ordeal  by  performing  a  truly  Imperial  service. 

The  presence  in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean  of  the  battle  cruiser  Australia 
has  been  responsible  for  the  comparative  immunity  of  British  merchant 
vessels  and  the  whole  of  the  British  possessions  in  those  waters.  The 
knowledge  that  the  Australia  was  in  the  Pacific  forced  the  Scharnhorst 
and  Gneisenau  to  keep  at  a  discreet  distance. 

If  the  Australian  vessels  have  been  indispensable  in  protecting  trade 
routes  and  safeguarding  the  dominions  of  the  Crown  from  menace, 
they  have  been  equally  active  in  removing  every  vestige  of  the  German 
Colonial  Empire  in  the  Pacific.  The  first  German  possession  to  be 
occupied  was  Apia,  the  chief  town  of  the  Samoan  Islands  (where  R.  L. 
Stevenson  lived  and  died).  The  New  Zealand  Expeditionary  Force 
convoyed  by  the  Australia  and  the  Melbourne,  before  August  was  out, 
had  hoisted  the  British  flag  here,  and  in  New  Britain,  Nauru,  the  Caro- 
lines and  Marshall  Islands.    This  force  is  now  acting  as  garrison. 

So  efficiently  were  the  trade  routes  protected  that  the  German  Navy 
was  unable  to  interfere  with  a  single  British  ship  in  the  South  Pacific. 
Our  commerce  proceeded  as  in  times  of  peace,  except  for  the  variations 
in  routes;  and  the  strong  German  squadron  could  do  no  more  damage 
than  a  "thorough"  but  easily  remedied  disturbance  of  the  Pacific  Cable 
Board's  station  on  Fanning  Island.  When  this  scourge  was  removed 
H.M.A.S.  Australia  took  her  place  among  her  sister  ships  in  Admiral 
Beatty's  battle-cruiser  fleet,  leading  the  second  squadron,  and  the  light 
cruisers,  torpedo  craft  and  submarines  filled  their  respective  roles. 

_     „        .  Meanwhile  the  main  expeditionary  force  was 

In  Egypt  .    .  , ,    ,        .        .     ,  * 

being  assembled  and  trained.     It  was    ready    to 

sail    in    September,    but    owing    to    the    continued    elusiveness  of  von 

Spee's  squadron  in  the  Pacific  there  were  many  delays,  and  it  was  not 

until  November  that  the  New  Zealanders  and  Australians  foregathered 

at  Albany,  W.A.,  and  proceeded  towards  the  main  theatre  of  war.    By 

the  time  the  force  reached  the  Red  Sea  a  new  problem  had  arisen  by 

the  entry  of  Turkey  into  the  war.    The  Australasians  were  consequently 

disembarked  in  Egypt  as  a  precaution  against  a  Turkish  invasion  and  a 
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possible  rising  of  the  Egyptian  population.  Throughout  the  winter 
they  trained  hard  and  faithfully  in  their  desert  camps  near  Cairo. 

In  the  incursion  of  the  first  week  of  February  the  Turks  were  easily 
repulsed.  The  Suez  Canal  is  not  only  the  equivalent  of  a  broad  and 
deep  river,  but  it  is  navigable  for  warships,  and  its  banks  provide  superb 
opportunities  for  defence.  It  has  a  width  of  over  200  feet,  and  the 
banks  in  most  places  rise  at  an  angle  of  thirty  degrees  to  a  height  of 
40  feet.  On  its  western  shore  a  lateral  railway  runs  the  whole  way  from 
Port  Said  to  Suez,  connecting  at  Ismailia  with  the  line  to  Cairo.  Most 
of  the  ground  to  the  east  is  flat,  and  offers  a  good  field  of  fire  to  the 
defenders  on  the  west  bank,  or  to  ships  in  the  channel. 

The  Turks  officially  described  the  main  attack  as  a  reconnaissance, 
and  we  may  accept  the  description,  for  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  serious 
invasion.  The  troops  seem  to  have  numbered  about  12,000,  and  to 
have  advanced  by  the  central  route  up  the  Wady  el  Arish.  Four  hours' 
journey  from  the  Canal  they  split  into  two  detachments.  One  moved 
against  Ismailia,  and  the  second  and  much  the  strongest,  advanced  to 
a  point  opposite  Toussum,  just  south  of  Lake  Timseh.  The  first  move- 
ment was  made  on  the  night  of  February  the  second.  The  Turks  had 
brought  a  number  of  pontoon  boats  in  carts  across  the  desert,  and  these 
they  attempted  to  launch,  along  with  several  rafts  made  of  kerosene 
tins.  Crowded  on  the  shore  with  a  high  steep  bank  behind  them,  our 
men  mowed  them  down  with  rifle  fire  and  Maxims.  A  few  of  the  vessels 
were  launched  but  they  were  soon  riddled  and  sunk.  The  enemy  then 
lined  the  high  banks,  and  tried  to  silence  our  fire,  and  the  duel  went  on 
till  morning  broke,  when  the  battle  became  general  all  along  the  stretch 
from  Ismailia  to  the  Bitter  Lakes.  We  had  a  small  flotilla  on  the  canal 
— several  torpedo  boats,  an  old  Indian  Marine  transport,  and  two 
French  guardships.  The  Turks  had  a  number  of  field  batteries  and 
two  six  inch  guns,  which  one  of  the  French  ships  promptly  silenced. 
The  torpedo  boats  made  short  work  of  the  remaining  pontoons.  During 
the  afternoon  the  enemy  was  cleared  from  the  eastern  bank,  and  by  the 
evening  of  the  third  the  fiasco  was  over,  and  early  next  morning  the 
canal  was  crossed  in  force,  and  the  enemy  rounded  up.  The  total 
Turkish  casualty  list  was  well  over  2,000. 

But  the  serious  work  of  the  war,  which  first 
reconciled  the  colonials  to  their  disappointment 
in  being  withheld  from  the  battle  line  in  Flanders,  came  towards  the  end 
of  April.  The  infantry,  which  had  been  considerably  strengthened  by 
reinforcements  since  their  arrival  in  Egypt,  were  embarked  for  service 
in  Turkey. 

The  men  waded  ashore  to  Gallipoli  in  the  dawn  of  Sunday,  April  25th, 
under  a  hail  of  fire  from  Turkish  rifles  and  machine  guns,  and  landing, 
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went  over  the  hills  with  such  a  dash  that  within  three  quarters  of  an 
hour  some  had  charged  over  three  successive  ridges  driving  the  Turks 
headlong  before  them.  The  ridges  ran  up  tier  after  tier  into  steep  cliffs 
which  seemed  to  the  beholders  almost  impregnable.  Yet  they  too  were 
stormed  and  the  Turks  driven  out  with  the  bayonet.  The  men  then 
dug  themselves  in  while  under  heavy  shrapnel  fire.  The  valor  and  dash 
of  this  magnificent  charge  was  of  course  attended  with  the  heaviest 
mortality. 

Undoubtedly,  nowhere  in  this  great  war  have  the  soldiers  of  the 
Empire  fought  from  more  disadvantageous  positions.  'The  country 
is  broken,  mountainous,  arid  and  void  of  supplies;  the  water  found  in 
the  areas  occupied  by  our  forces  is  quite  inadequate  for  their  needs; 
the  only  practicable  beaches  are  small  cramped  breaks  in  impracticable 
lines  of  cliffs;  whilst  over  every  single  beach  plays  fitfully  throughout 
each  day  a  devastating  shell  fire  at  medium  ranges".  After  some 
months  of  most  heroic  effort,  with  countless  cases  of  wonderful  deeds  of 
daring  on  the  part  of  all  the  assembled  forces,  the  Gallipoli  Peninsula 
was  finally  abandoned  on  January  9th.  Fortunately  the  evacuation  was 
accomplished  with  but  four  casualties. 


Not  in  His  Lifetime. 

A  well-known  scientist  was  lecturing  on  the  sun's  heat,  and  in  the  course  of  his 
remarks  said:  "it  is  an  established  fact  that  the  sun  is  gradually  losing  its  heat,  and 
in  the- course  of  some  seventy  millions  of  years  it  will  be  exhausted;  consequently  this 
world  of  ours  will  be  dead  and,  like  the  moon,  unable  to  support  any  form  of  life." 

At  this  juncture  a  member  of  his  audience  rose  in  an  excited  manner  and  said: 

"Pardon  me,  professor,  but  how  many  years  did  you  say  it  would  be  before  this 
calamity  overtakes  us?" 

The  Professor:  Seventy  millions,  sir. 

"Thank  heaven,"  was  the  reply.  "  I  thought  you  said  seven  millions!" — American 
School  Board  Journal. 


Boy — "Dad,  I've  got  to  write  a  composition  on  burglars  to-night.  I  wish  you'd 
help  me." 

Father — "No,  I'm  busy.     Go  ahead  yourself." 

The  boy  begins  to  write,  chews  his  pencil,  looks  at  the  ceiling.  Finally,  after  an 
hour  of  this  work  his  head  falls  on  his  arm,  he  is  asleep.  The  father  rises,  removes  the 
paper  that  lies  under  the  boy's  arm  and  reads  the  composition: — "Bugglers  is  bad 
things.     I  don't  like  bugglers.     This  is  all  I  know  about  bugglers." 


A  teacher  wrote  to  a  little  girl's  mother  asking  her  to  see  that  the  child  studied  her 
lessons.  Next  day  the  teacher  inquired:  "What  did  your  mother  say  about  the  note, 
Rosie?" 

The  child  replied:  "Ma  said  she  didn't  know  geography  an'  she  got  a  husband;  my 
aunt  didn't  know  geography  an'  she  got  a  husband,  an'  you  know  geography  an'  no  one 
will  have  you." 


The  Western  Campaign 

E.  L.  DANIHER,  B.A. 

University  of  Toronto  Schools 

(Continued  from  February  number). 

III.  Outflanking  Movements  to  the  North. 

On  September  12th,  the  allied  forces  reached  the  Aisne,  crossed  in 
pursuit  and  attacked  on  the  whole  front.  The  German  wedge,  with- 
drawn from  Vitry-le-Franeois  and  Revigny,  still  maintained  its  footing 
at  the  south  of  the  Argonne  Forest.  The  French  on  this  same  date  had 
successes  along  the  Verdun-Belfort  line,  occupying  several  smaller 
towns.  The  Germans  withstood  the  attack  along  the  Aisne  except  in 
a  few  places  where  they  gave  ground  for  the  purpose  of  adjustment. 
No  great  results  were  expected;  the  Germans  were  extremely  well  en- 
trenched on  the  high  ground  all  along  the  north  bank.  Their  line 
stretched  from  the  Argonne  west,  passing  north  of  Rheims,  crossing  the 
river  near  Berry-au-Bac  and  continuing  west,  north  of  Soissons  and 
Compiegne.  For  the  next  week  fighting  went  on  without  any  decisive 
results. 

The  Germans,  thinking  they  had  sufficiently  terrorised  the  people  of 
central  Belgium  and  drubbed  the  Belgian  army,  began  to  draw  off 
reinforcements  from  their  lines  of  communications  for  the  work  in 
France.  King  Albert  with  his  army  again  sallied  out  for  a  week's  fierce 
fighting  through  Aerschot,  Malines,  and  Louvain,  and  seriously  threat- 
ened to  drive  the  Germans  out  of  Brussels.  A  realisation  on  the  Kaiser's 
part  of  what  the  Belgian  army  was  still  capable  of  was  no  doubt  the 
immediate  reason  for  his  demanding  that  Antwerp  be  dealt  with.  The 
siege  of  Antwerp,  begun  on  September  26th,  was  pushed  forward  with 
the  greatest  determination.  On  this  same  date  the  Germans  got  a  foot- 
hold on  the  Meuse  at  St.  Mihiel. 

Failing  to  dislodge  the  enemy  from  their  strong  positions  on  the 
Aisne  by  a  frontal  attack,  the  Allies  on  September  21st  began  a  flanking 
movement  from  Noyon  on  the  German  left,  carrying  the  line  to  the  north 
from  that  point.  The  opposing  forces  had  each  very  much  at  stake. 
The  Allies  hoped  to  join  the  Belgians,  relieve  Antwerp  and  thus  hold  the 
foe  to  the  east.  The  Germans  sought  to  prevent  the  giving  of  any  such 
help,  to  effect  the  capture  of  Antwerp  and  with  it,  almost  inevitably, 
northwest  Belgium  to  the  sea. 

The  lines  were  pushed  north  very  rapidly,  ringing  around  each  other 
like  our  representation  of  mountain  chains.     Cavalry  on  each  side  was 
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used  very  extensively,  the  ground  being  hotly  contested  before  the 
infantry  could  be  brought  along.  The  extension  of  the  line  passed 
through  Roye,  Peronne,  Albert,  Cambrai  and  Arras,  the  latter  place 
being  reached  on  October  1st.  Very  severe  fighting  took  place  along 
this  line  with  varying  results. 

The  Germans  put  a  stop  to  the  extension  of  the  lines  by  means  of 
a  large  army  aiming  west,  north  of  Lille.  This  compelled  the  northern 
allied  flank  to  bend  away  from  Antwerp  to  the  west  to  receive  the  new 
opposition  on  their  front.  All  hope  of  a  successful  flanking  movement 
on  the  part  of  the  Allies  was  lost  when  Antwerp  capitulated  on  October 
9th,  after  the  Belgian  army  under  King  Albert  had  escaped  on  October 
8th.  Part  of  a  brigade  of  British  marines  were  cut  off  and  fled  into 
Holland  where  they  were  interned. 

This  move  of  the  Germans  was  a  strong  one;  it  bent  the  allied  line 
to  the  left,  threatened  to  reach  the  coast  and  march  on  Calais  and 
Dunkirk,  and  in  doing  so  shut  the  Belgians  up  in  the  north-west  corner 
of  their  country.  To  meet  this  difficulty,  Joffre  sent  a  large  force  to 
the  coast  on  October  10th.  On  the  next  day  a  junction  was  effected 
between  the  Allies  and  the  Belgians,  and  the  danger  greatly  lessened. 
At  this  time  the  British  forces  were  being  secretly  transferred  from  the 
Verdun-Noyon  line  to  the  Noyon-North  Sea  front.  The  transfer  was 
completed  by  October  19th. 

The  prize  the  German  Staff  was  out  for  was  nothing  less  than  the 
capture  of  the  channel  ports— Dunkirk,  Calais,  Boulogne.  In  itself 
this  would  seem  enough  to  guarantee  the  exertion  of  their  armies  to 
the  utmost.  But  there  was  another  reason  why  the  German  Staff  was 
particularly  anxious — the  decidedly  unfavourable  condition  of  affairs 
in  Poland  at  the  time.  They  determined  to  obtain  a  decision  on  the 
western  front  at  all  costs.    The  complete  defeat  is  therefore  significant. 

The  enemy  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  heavy  artillery  directed 
his  effort  at  first,  October  23rd  to  November  1st,  upon  the  coast  and 
the  country  to  the  north  of  Dixmude.  At  the  latter  place  the  Belgians 
were  strengthened  by  a  French  division.  Against  superior  numbers, 
better  supplied,  the  allies  fought  successfully,  holding  the  Germans 
back  from  the  Nieuport-Dixmude  railway  except  at  Ramscapelle. 
The  British  monitors  were  used  to  good  effect.  On  the  29th  the  Belgians 
succeeded  in  flooding  the  country  between  the  railway  and  the  canal, 
occupied  by  the  enemy.  On  November  2nd  the  Germans  evacuated 
the  inundated  territory,  leaving  cannon,  dead  and  the  wounded.  The 
coastal  attack  had  proved  a  total  failure.  Since  then  it  has  never  been 
renewed  seriously. 

Quite  simultaneously  with  the  struggle  at  the  coast  the  Germans 
launched  a  second  attack  against  the  Allies  at  Ypres,  designed  to  break 
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in  two  the  left  wing.  In  point  of  numbers  engaged,  the  sanguinary 
character  of  the  conflict  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  outcome,  the  former 
dwindles  into  insignificance.  This  was  the  Battle  of  Ypres.  The  British 
weie  chiefly  concerned. 

The  battle  was  begun  on  October  25th  and  ended  on  November  13th. 
The  superiority  in  numbers  on  the  German  side  was  tremendous;  British 
reinforcements  were  used,  as  soon  as  they  detrained,  at  whatever  point 
happened  to  be  weakest  at  the  time.  The  fighting  was  renewed  with 
increasing  violence  daily.     The  crisis  was  reached  on  October  31st. 

Sir  Douglas  Haig,  with  the  First  Army  Corps,  was  stationed  east  of 
Ypres.  Early  that  morning  an  aviator  dropped  down  to  General  French's 
Headquarters  with  the  startling  news  that  three  army  corps  were 
moving  upon  the  British  First.  Soon  after  a  painful  message  came  that 
the  British  were  retreating  rapidly.  To  make  matters  worse,  Haig's 
staff  was  almost  completely  wiped  out  when  the  Germans  landed  a  shell 
on  the  house  in  which  they  were.  French,  like  Caesar,  in  his  battle  near 
there  with  the  Nervii,  constituted  himself  line-officer  as  well  as  general. 
He  rushed  in  his  motor-car  to  the  front.  Dozens  of  times  he  risked  his 
life  while  going  from  one  pcint  to  another,  encouraging,  directing  and 
giving  personal  orders  to  men  who  had  lost  all  their  leaders.  The  retreat 
was  stopped  and,  fired  with  the  elation  which  comes  with  such  an  occur- 
rence, the  British  did  the  impossible — by  nightfall  they  had  advanced 
and  established  the  original  line. 

The  battle  went  on  till  November  13th  but  it  was  really  decided  on 
October  31st. 

The  Germans  were  urged  on  by  the  Kaiser  in  person.  They  fought 
disregarding  death.  It  is  said  that  40,000  German  corpses  were  counted 
on  the  field,  and  over  110,000  were  wounded  or  taken  prisoner.  The 
British  lost  terribly  as  well,  50,000  out  of  the  120,000  engaged.  But 
the  line  held. 

The  line  was  then  established  which  has  been  the  line  of  conflict 
from  then  till  now.  With  the  main  features  of  that  conflict  the  next 
article  will  deal. 

{To  be  continued). 


Two  copy  boys  on  an  eastern  newspaper  were  indulging  in  "words." 

"You'fe  not  so  smart  as  you  think  you  are,"  one  told  the  other.  "I  guess  they 
never  named  no  towns  after  you." 

"Well,  they  named  one  after  you,  all  right,"  was  the  retort  defiant. 

"What  town  is  that?"  asked  boy  the  second,  falling  into  the  trap  laid  for  him  and 
thereby   precipitating   fistic  activities. 

"  Marblehead,"  boy  the  first  replied. — American  School  Board  Journal. 
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tive DESIGN  SUITABLE  FOR  WORKING  IN  EMBROIDERY  SILK  ON  A 
CRASH    TABLE   DRAPE. 

Prize  Winners. 

First  Prize;  Reta  Cormack,  Jr.  IV,  Paisley  Public  School.  Teacher, 
Miss  Cora  R.  L.  Fisher. 

Second  Prize;  Ida  Voysey,  Stettler  Public  School,  Alberta.  Teacher, 
Miss  Evelyn  Lees. 

Third  Prize;  Rhea  Blowe,  Sr.  IV,  King  St.  Public  School,  Oshawa. 
Teacher,  Miss  J.  W.  Garrow. 

Mention  for  Merit;  Grant  MacArthur,  Blanche  Collins,  Annie 
Kincaid,  Will  J.  Shiepy,  Anabel  Blue,  Mildred  Irving;  Verna 
Wiegand,  Edith  Lihon,  Ruth  Palmer,  Lora  Lewis;  Irene  Thomp- 
son, Helen  Gohien,  Luther  Bunker,  Ella  Rogers,  Ross  Blair,  Tom 
Millar,  Margaret  Luke,  Kathleen  Dolan,  Phyllis  Kenedy,  Rita 
Cowle,  Reta  Vokes;  Norman  Chivers. 

Awards  to  High  School  competitors  for  drawings  of  a  decorative 
design  suitable  for  working  in  embroidery  silk  on  a  crash  centre  piece 
for  a  library  table. 
Prize  Winners. 

First  Prize;  Anna  McCulloch,  Form  III,  Hamilton  Collegiate  Insti- 
tute.    Teacher,   G.   L.   Johnston,   B.A. 

Second  Prize;  Salva  Reaume,  Form  II,  St.  Mary's  Academy,  Windsor. 
Teacher,  Sr.  M.  Cyrilla. 

Third  Prize;  Teresa  Burns,  Form  III,  St.  Joseph's  Academy,  Lindsay. 
Teacher,  Sr.  M.  Pauline. 

Mention  for  Merit;  Estella  B.  Cline,  Queenie  Meinke,  Jennie  B. 
Blanshard,  Dorothy  Luhrmann,  Lome  Hamilton,  Clara  McFar- 
lane,  Bessie  Martin,  Bertha  Watson,  K.  Christy,  Norma  Zimmer- 
man, Wra.  S.  Aylett;  Isabella  Muir,  Marie  Denomy,  Eva  Walker, 
Mayme  McHugh,  Mary  Sinclair,  Edith  Ballard,  Pauline  Denomy, 
Frances  Lassaline;  M.  A.  Brioux,  Margaret  Bohn,  Blandina 
Clancy,  C.  Honlihan,  Nellie  Brosnan,  Irene  Curtin,  Edna  M. 
Brioux,  Elizabeth  Gillen,  Callista  Walsh;  Yvonne  Tutes,  Eugenia 
Antaya,  Marie  Martin,  Marie  Louise  Bondy,  Marie  L.  Lefram- 
boise,  Katherine  McCann,  Cecilia  Bezaire,  Delia  Laforist, 
Hazel  Mailloux,  Genevieve  Oates,  Anita  Ong,  Elizabeth  Mon- 
forton,  Helen  Gagnon,  Elizabeth  Bezaire,  Loretta  Crimmius, 
Estelle  Beneteau,  Bertha  Beneteau. 
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THE    CANADIAN    BANK 
OF    COMMERCE 

SIR  EDMUND  WALKER,  C.V.O.,  LL.D.,   D.C.L.,  President 
JOHN  AIRD,   General  Manager  H.  V.   F.  JONES,  Assistant  General  Manager 


Paid-Up  Capital,  $15,000,000    ::     Reserve  Fund,  $13,500,000 


Main   Office — 
KING  &  JORDAN  STREETS,  TORONTO 

Branches  of  the  Bank  in  Toronto 

Bloor  and  Dufferin  Sts.  Parliament  St. 

Bloor  and  Lippincott  Sts.  Queen  and  Bathurst  Sts. 

Bloor  and  Yonge  Sts.  Queen  East 

College  St.  and  Dovercourt  Rd.  Spadina  Ave.  and  College  St. 

Danforth  and  Broadview  Aves.  VV'est  Toronto 

Earlscourt  Wychwood 

Gerrard  St.  and  Pape  Ave.  Yonge  and  College  Sts. 

Market  Yonge  St.  and  Eglinton  Ave. 

Parkdale  Yonge  and  Queen  Sts. 

SAVINGS    BANK    ACCOUNTS 

Interest  at  the  current  rate  is  allowed  on  all  deposits  of  One  Dollar  and 
upwards.  Careful  attention  is  given  to  every  account.  Small  accounts  are 
welcomed.      Accounts  may  be  opened  and  operated  by  mail. 


"Forms  III,   IV  and  V  of  Public  Schools,  and  Lower  School  of 

High   Schools" 

THE    STORY    OF 
THE  WAR 

IN  MONTHLY  PARTS 

NO.    13    READY    JANUARY    12TH 

BACK  PARTS  ALL  IN  STOCK 
"The  most  popular  book  in  the  Schools" 

THOMAS  NELSON  &  SONS 

TORONTO 
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Our  half-tone  reproduction  of  the  two  first  and  the  two  second  prize 
designs  does  not  undertake  to  indicate  the  taste  shown  in  the  colouring. 
of  the  designs.  We  cannot  close  this  note  without  referring  to  the  large 
number  of  fine  pieces  of  work  which  were  submitted  by  the  students 
of  the  Hamilton  Collegiate  Institute,  the  St.  Mary's  Academy,  Windsor 
and  the  Paisley  Public  School. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  teachers  and  students  to  know  that  the 
following  tests  were  applied  in  reaching  a  decision  as  to  the  merits  of 
the  respective  designs: — 

Fig.   1.  .  Fig.  2. 


Fig.3.  Fig.  4. 

Fig.  1.  First  Prize:  Anna  McCullock,  Form  III,  Hamilton  Collegiate  Institute. 
Fig.  2.  Second  Prize:  Salva  Reaurhe,  Form  II,  St.  Mary's  Academy,  Windsor. 
Fig.  3.   First  Prize:   Reta  Cormack,  Jr.   IV,  Paisley  Public  School. 
Fig.  4.  Second  Prize:  Ida  Voysey,  Stettler  Public  School,  Alta. 

(1)  Is  the  design  suitable  for  the  proposed  use? 

(2)  Does  the  design  show  good  conventionalization  of  the  natural 

form  chosen  as  a  motive? 

(3)  Is  the  colour  scheme  of  the  design  appropriate  and  harmonious? 

(4)  Does  the  design  show  neatness  and  skill  in  execution? 

Note:  Under  Public  School  Prize  Winners  in  the  results  published 
in  the  February  number,  the  winner  of  the  third  prize  was  John  Newell 
(not  Russell),  Cream  Hill  Mine  Public  School. 
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|        Questions!  Questions!  Questions!       j 

|    Are  You  not  daily  asked  to  answer  All  Kinds  of  puzzling 

llljlllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll IIIIIIIIIMIIIIIIINIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIMIIIIIIIIillllll IIIIIIIIHIIIttilllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll 

Do  Your  Pupils  Know  that 

I  WEBSTER'S  NEW  INTERNATIONAL  I 


Questions  on 

History, 

Geography, 

Noted   People, 

Fictitious  Persons, 

Foreign  Words, 

Abbreviations, 

Synonyms, 

New  Words, 

Flags,  Coins, 

State  Seals, 

Arbitrary  Signs, 

Sports,   Arts, 

Sciences,   etc., 

as  well  as 
questions  on 

Pronunciation, 
Spelling,   and 
Definition  ? 

This  One 

SUPREME 

AUTHORITY 

answers  all  of  them. 


DICTIONARY — The  Merriam  Webster— is  a  constant 
source  of  accurate  information;— an  all-knowing  special  teacher 
whose  services  are  always  available?  This  New  Creation  is  equiva- 
lent in  type  matter  to  a  15-volume  encyclopedia. 

400,000  Vocabulary  Terms.  New  Gazetteer.  6,000  Illustrations  12,000 
Biographical  Entries.     30,000  Geographical  Subjects.     2,700   Pages. 

GRAND  PRIZE  (Highest  Award) 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition. 


Would  not  a  request  to  your  school  author- 
ities bring  the  New  International  to  your 
schoolroom? 

REGULAR  and  INDU-PAPER  Editions. 

WRITE  for  Specimen  Pages 
and    FREE    Pocket    Maps. 

G.  &  C.  MERRIAM  CO., 
Springfield,  Mass. 

Name 

Address  


SUPPLEMENTARY    READING 

EVERYMAN'S  LIBRARY.     721  titles.    Cloth,  26c. 

Annotated.      64pp.  and  12pp.  classified  catalogues  sent  post  paid  on  appli- 
cation. 

VERITY    SHAKESPEARE    (Pitt    Press).     Cloth,  25c.  by  special 

arrangements  with  publishers  (Cambridge  University  Press). 
The  biggest  value  in  individual  plays,  with  notes. 

SELECTED  PLAYS-SHAKESPEARE— containing:  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream,  Merchant  of  Venice,  As  You  Like  It, 
Henry  V.,  Julius  Caesar,  Coriolanus,  Hamlet,  Macbeth, 
King  Lear. 

With  Illustrations,  Glossary  and  Notes.      Cloth,  35c.  complete. 
JUST     PUBLISHED. 


Send  for    our    Catalogue    of  CONSOLIDATED     TEXTS— the    new    method   of 

providing  texts  for  pupils. 


J.  M.  DENT  &  SONS,  LTD., 


LONDON  and 

TORONTO 
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Notes  and  News 

[Readers  are  requested  to  send  in  news  items  tor  this  department]. 

J.  W.  Forrester,  M.A.,  of  Smith's  Falls  Collegiate  Institute  has  been 
appointed  Inspector  of  Public  Schools  for  Dundas  County  in  succession 
to  V.  K.  Greer,  M.A.,  who  is  now  on  the  staff  of  Stratford  Normal 
School. 

Miss  L.  Best  of  Seaforth  is  teaching  in  Milton  Continuation  School. 

L.  Might,  M.A.,  formerly  of  Markdale,  is  now  Principal  of  Parkhill 
High  School. 

Miss  Helen  O'Connor  of  Whitby  is  now  teaching  at  Cobden,  Ont. 

Miss  E.  E.  Nicholson  of  Toronto  is  teaching  in  Ridgetown. 

Miss  Edna  Burridge  of  Victoria  is  teacher  of  English,  Latin  and 
French  in  the  High  School  at  Esquimalt,  B.C. 

Andrew  Wallace  of  Brantford  is  on  the  staff  of  Sarnia  Collegiate 
Institute. 

W.  A.  McWilliams  who  has  been  acting  as  Principal  of  Fitzroy 
Harbour  Continuation  School  has  been  appointed  general  academic 
instructor  in  the  London  Technical  and  Art  School. 

Miss  Beatrice  Meston  of  Pickering  is  now  teaching  in  Elmvale,  Ont. 

R.  G.  Vogan  of  Campbellford  is  now  teaching  in  Sydenham,  Ont. 

Miss  Ruth  E.  Spence,  B.A.,  who  has  been  teaching  in  Collingwood 
has  received  an  appointment  to  the  staff  of  Jarvis  Street  Collegiate 
Institute,  Toronto. 

Subscribers  who  have  no  immediate  use  for  the  copies  of  "THE  SCHOOL" 
for  September,  1915,  October,  1915  and  January,  1916,  will  confer  a 
favour  by  returning  them  to  this  office.  Subscriptions  will  be  extended 
one  month  for  each  of  these  copies  returned.     Return  postage  is  2  cents. 

Next  month  we  expect  to  announce  an  essay  competition  on  dealing 
with  "bad"  boys  or  girls.  It  will  be  open  to  all  teachers  and  six 
prizes  will  be  offered. 

Miss  Mary  H.  Downey  of  Armow  is  now  teaching  near  Tiverton. 

Graduates  of  last  year's  class  in  Stratford  Normal  School  will  be 
interested  in  the  following  items:  Miss  Edna  M.  Fletcher  is  teaching 
near  Dundalk;  Miss  Olive  B.  Treve thick  near  Centralia;  Miss  Bessie 
Davidson  near  Millbank;  Miss  Gladys  Thompson  at  Troy;  Miss  Esther 
Laidley  at  Winchester;  Miss  Nellie  Laidley  at  Wallacetown;  Miss  Ruby 
E.  Kerr  at  "Wood  Hill"  school,  near  Linden. 

Miss  Beatrice  Kettlewell,  formerly  of  Wingham,  is  now  on  the  Toronto 
Public  School  Staff. 
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1916  War  Books  for  Libraries,  Teachers  &  Schools 

The  Undying  Story.    By  DOUGLAS  NEWTON.    $1.35  net. 

The  Story  of  Kitchener's  First  Army  in  Flanders.  The  superb  fighting 
retreat  of  the  British  Army  from  Mons  to  Ypres  which  foiled  the  German 
dash  on  Paris  and  saved  the  Allies'  lines. 

Between  the  Lines.     By  BOYD  CABLE.    $1.35  net. 

A  Toronto  Editor  says  of  this  book  :  "It  will  have  a  tremendous  sale 
in  Canada,  for  it  is  the  counterpart  of  Frederick  Palmer's  book  '  My  Year 
of  the  Great  War'  and  a  reading  of  it  makes  one  understand  exactly  what 
modern  war  is. " 

Vive  La  France.    By  E.  ALEXANDER  POWELL.    Illustrated.    $1.00  net. 

Describes  from  an  eye  witness  point  of  view  the  great  drive  of  the  Allies 
in  October.  Among  the  many  others  are  the  battle  of  Soissons,  the  fighting 
on  the  Aisne,  the  invasion  of  Alsace,  the  battle  of  Neuve  Chapelle,  the 
underground  cities,  the  poison  gas,  etc. 

The  Soul  of  the  War.    By  PHILLIPS  GIBBS.    Price,  $1.75  net. 

This  is  of  the  human  side  of  the  war,  of  the  men  who  fight  and  suffer, 
women  who  suffer  and  wait.  The  Red  Badge  of  Courage.  This  book  will 
stir  the  heart  of  the  nation. 

The  Drama  of  365  Days.    By  HALL  CAINE.    Price,  $1.00  net. 

He  presents  the  great  actors — King  Edward,  the  Kaiser,  the  Crown 
Prince; — the  prime  causes;  the  force  of  evil  against  good,  tyranny  against 
freedom; — the  underlying  currents; — life  in  the  trenches;  the  soul  bank- 
ruptcy of  the  man  who  sank  the  Lusitania; — woman's  part.  The  drama  of 
history  has  never  had  such  an  interpreter. 

The  Three  Things.    By  MARY  R.  S.  ANDREWS.    Price,  cloth,  50  cents  net. 
"The  greatest  story  the  war  has  produced." 

My  Year  of  the   Great  War.       By  FREDERICK  PALMER.     464  pages. 
$1.50  net. 

No  weariness  of  war  topics  should  tempt  any  son  or  daughter  of  Canada 
or  the  British  Empire  to  neglect  it.  It  is  not  a  book  to  borrow.  In  any  home 
where  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  can  be  spared  it  will  be  an  act  of  patriotism 
to  spare  this  amount  that  the  book  may  be  read  and  reread,  that  the 
love  of  country  and  kindred  may  be  kindled  where  it  does  not  already  exist. 
The  World  in  the  Crucible.     By  SIR  GILBERT  PARKER.    $1.50  net. 

A  notable  contribution  by  this  famous  Canadian  writer. 

Sir  John  French.    The  English  retreat  from  Mons.     By  CECIL  CHISHOLM. 
35  cents  net. 

The  Human  Slaughterhouse.     By  WILHELM  LAMSZUS.    50  cents  net. 
Four  million  copies  of  this  book  sold  in  Germany. 

The  Great  Illusion.    By  NORMAN  ANGELL.    $1.00  net. 

Every  Married  Couple  and  all  who  contemplate  marriage  should  own  this  complete  informative 
book  "The  Science  of  a  New  Life."       By  JOHN  COWAN,  M.D. 

Unfolds  the  secrets  of  married  happiness,  so  often  revealed  too  late  !  It  contains  29 
chapters  including  :  Marriage  and  Its  Advantages.  Age  at  Which  to  Marry.  Law  of 
Choice.  Love  Analysed.  Qualities  One  Should  Avoid  in  Choosing.  Anatomy  of  Repro- 
duction. Amativeness:  Continence.  Children.  Genius.  Conception.  Pregnancy.  Con- 
finement. TWILIGHT  SLEEP.  Nursing.  Sterility.  How  a  Happy  Married  Life  is 
Secured.  Special  Edition,  Price  $2,  postpaid.  Descriptive  circular  giving  full  and  complete 
table  of  contents  mailed  FREE. 

SEX0L0CY.      By  WILLIAM   H.  WALLING,  A.M.,  M.D. 

A  Valuable  Book  which  sensibly  treats  of  the  relations  of  both  sexes  and  tells  how  and 
when  to  advise  son  and  daughter.     Should  be  read  by  every  intelligent  parent. 
All  in  one  volume.       Illustrated,  }2,  postpaid. 

CANADIAN    EDITIONS 

McClelland,  Goodchild  &  Stewart,  Limited 

Publishers  -  26H-2(>8  KING  STREET  WEST,  TORONTO 
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Results  of  December  Examinations  for  Degrees  in  Pedagogy. 

Queen's  University. 

Doctor  of  Pedagogy — Science  of  Education:  J.  H.  Bingay  (with 
honours),  J.  M.  Hutchinson,  S.  J.  Keyes,  G.  G.  McNab,  H.  P.  Honey. 
History  of  Education:  C.  B.  Edwards,  Samuel  Huff,  S.  J.  Keyes,  S.  W. 
Kestenbaum,  G.  G.  McNab  (with  honours),  N.  S.  Macdonald.  Educa- 
tional Administration:  G.  G.  McNab.  Educational  Psychology:  J.  M. 
Hutchinson  (with  honours).  Bachelor  of  Pedagogy — Science  of 
Education:  G.  E.  Reaman,  Wm.  E.  Shales,  W.  M.  Shurtleff.  History  of 
Education:  Jas.  Froats  (with  honours),  V.  K.  Greer,  Wm.  E.  Shales, 
W.  A.  Stickle.  Educational  Psychology:  Andrew  Stevenson.  C.  H. 
Edwards,  Section  B,  Doctor  of  Pedagogy  (Old  Course);  P.  F.  Munro, 
Section  A,  Doctor  of  Pedagogy  (Old  Course);  A.  D.  Colquhoun,  Section 
B,  Bachelor  of  Pedagogy  (Old  Course).  A.  D.  Colquhoun,  B.A.,  has 
completed  the  requirements  for  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Pedagogy. 

University  of  Toronto. 
Doctor  of  Pedagogy — Science  of  Education:  J.  D.  Campbell,  J.  B. 
MacDougall,  G.  W.  McGill,  S.  j.  Radcliffe.  Educational  Psychology: 
G.  S.  Lord,  W.  Scott,  A.  Smith.  History  of  Education:  J.  T.  M.  Ander- 
son, G.  H.  Armstrong,  J.  D.  Campbell,  W.  I.  Chisholm,  J.  W.  Forrester, 
W.  C.  Froats,  D.  D.  MacDonald,  J.  B.  MacDougall,  J.  G.  McEachern, 
G.  W.  McGill,  S.  J.  Radcliffe,  E.  T.  Seaton,  D.  Walker,  E.  T.  White, 
J.  E.  Wilkinson.  Educational  Administration:  J.  D.  Campbell,  W.  I. 
Chisholm,  J.  W.  Forrester,  W.  C.  Froats,  J.  G.  McEachern,  E.  T.  Seaton, 
D.  Walker,  J.  E.  Wilkinson.  Bachelor  of  Pedagogy — History  of 
Educationi  David  Whyte.  Educational  Administration:  David  Whyte. 
David  W7hyte  has  completed  the  requirements  for  the  Degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Pedagogy.  

Recent  news  of  the  class  of  1914-15  in  the  Faculty  of  Education, 
University  of  Toronto  is  as  follows:  Miss  Olive  Lockhart  is  Principal 
of  Vernon  Public  School;  Miss  F.  Ruby  Cordingley  is  teaching  at  Credit 
Forks;  Miss  Mary  Graham  has  been  teaching  in  Dutton  since  last 
September;  Miss  Muriel  Campbell  is  at  R.  R.  No.  1,  Ripley;  Miss  Vera 
Dykes  is  at  Campbellton;  H.  Harry  Graham  is  on  the  staff  of  Winchester 
High  School;  R.  W.  E.  McFadden,  M.A.,  has  removed  from  Hanover 
to  teach  English  and  history  in  Brantford  Collegiate  Institute;  G.  G. 
McKee  is  Principal  of  Pinkerton  Public  School;  E.  Irene  Cunningham 
is  teaching  at  Nixon;  Norman  M.  Allen  is  on  the  staff  of  St.  Andrew's 
College,  Toronto;  Chester  K.  Merner  is  at  Carlingford;  Cecil  V.  Webb 
is  teacher  of  the  fourth  book  class  in  Sturgeon  Falls  Public  School. 
Miss  Margaret  Petrie  has  charge  of  the  Senior  Third  class  in  McCaul 
School,  Toronto. 
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Compare  the  Work" 


The  ROYAL  is  built  for  you  to  keep — not  to  "trade-out." 

Until  the   ROYAL    came    into    existence  the  great  evil  of 
the   typewriter  business   was    "trading-out." 

"Trading-out"  is  just  as  bad  for  the   manufacturer  as  for 
the  buyer. 

The  system   is  as  absurd  as  though  you   bought  shoes  on 
an  agreement  to  trade  them   back  in   two   months. 

It   means  that  you  buy  a  typewriter   which   is  expected  to 
be  practically  worn  out  in   one  or  two  years. 

Who  loses?     Not  the  manufacturer.      Who  pays?     Answer 
it  yourself. 

The  answer  tells  why  big  business    chooses  and  uses  the 
ROYAL. 

The  reason  for  that   is  built  in   the   ROYAL. 


Get  the  facts      - 

Write  us  for  our  des- 
criptive catalogue  S  and  full 
information  on  the  "  Best 
built  typewriter  in  the  world". 


FIELD,  LOVE  &  HOUSE 


41  Richmond  St.  W. 


TORONTO 


Phone  Main  2157 
Agencies   in    principal   Canadian   Cities. 
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W.  S.  Steele,  formerly  of  Sturgeon  Falls  Public  School  has  been 
appointed  to  the  staff  of  Stratford  Collegiate  Institute. 

Miss  Eula  Allen,  formerly  of  Aylmer,  is  now  teaching  in  Sparta,  Ont. 

MANITOBA. 

The  school  management  committee  of  the  Winnipeg  Board  of 
Education  reported,  recommending: 

1.  That  the  resignations  of  Miss  M.J.  Gray,  Mrs.  1.  A.  Hoole,  Miss 
Clara  L.  Groff,  Miss  E.  A.  Irvine,  Miss  M.  McKeague,  Miss  Helen 
Rutledge,  and  Miss  S.  Lyone  be  accepted  to  take  effect  on  the  dates 
specified  in  their  letters  of  withdrawal. 

2.  That  leave  of  absence  without  salary  be  granted  to  Miss  S. 
Gordon  until  March  31st,  1916,  and  to  Miss  J.  Cameron,  Miss  M.  Bastin, 
Miss  Jessie  Ellis  and  Mr.  A.  Dickson  until  June  30th,  1916. 

3.  That  the  application  of  Mr.  F.  Adams  for  leave  of  absence  for 
active  service  be  granted. 

4.  That  the  following  teachers  be  appointed  to  positions  on  the 
elementary  staff  at  schedule  salary,  under  Agreement  Form  A:  Miss 
Mabel  Eyres,  Miss  Rose  Magnusson,  Miss  Christina  Gunn,  Miss  Mary 
Winram,  Miss  Marjorie  Douglas,  Miss  Katherine  S.  John,  Miss  Jean 
H.  Wilkie,  Miss  Ada  Spearman,  Miss  Jennie  McCullough,  Miss  Nellie 
H.  George  and  Miss  Nellie  B.  Scarth,  appointment  in  all  cases  to  date 
from  time  of  assignment  to  classes.  '- — Western  School  Journal. 

ALBERTA. 

A  meeting  likely  to  have  far  reaching  effects  on  the  educational 
history  of  the  four  western  provinces  was  held  in  Victoria  just  before 
Christmas.  Such  important  questions  as  adequate  provision  for  such 
special  classes  as  the  blind;  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  feeble  minded 
received  attention,  and  plans  were  laid  for  care  of  these  children  which 
should  result  in  a  greatly  increased  opportunity  for  them.  At  this 
meeting  a  committee  consisting  of  Dr.  Robinson  of  British  Columbia, 
Chief  Inspector  Ross  of  Alberta,  D.  P.  McColl  of  Saskatchewan  and 
Robert  Fletcher  of  Manitoba  was  appointed  to  take  into  consideration 
the  standardization  of  Normal  School  work  in  the  West  as  regards  length 
of  term,  entrance  requirements,  course  of  study  and  texts  used.  This 
committee  will  meet  shortly.     Dr.  Robinson  is  chairman. 

The  provincial  architect's  department  at  Edmonton  is  busily  engaged 
on  plans  for  the  re-modelling  of  the  Calgary  Normal  School.  For  some 
time  this  building  has  been  inadequate  for  the  work  to  be  done  there. 
Last  term  the  enrolment  reached  one  hundred  and  seventy-five.  This 
made  it  necessary  that  something  be  done  at  once.  It  is  expected  that 
the  work  of  alteration  will  begin  immediately  after  the  close  of  the  spring 
term  in  April. 
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THE  BANK  OF  NOVA  SCOTIA 

Incorporated  1832 

Capital  $6,500,000  Reserve  $12,000,000 

Total  Assets  $90,000,000 

Seventeen   Branches   in  Toronto 
Savings   Accounts    Invited 

The  Bank's  affairs  have  been  audited  by  independent  Chartered 

Accountants  since  1906. 


19  Years  After 


"What  charge  do  you  make  for  matriculation 
Greek?  Nineteen  years  ago  I  took  jour  Latin 
course,  which  was  very  helpful." 

W.  S.  I.,  Hawkestown,  Ont. 

The  above  letter  serves  to  remind  us  that  we 
have  been  conducting  onr  courses  now  for  about 
a  quarter  of  a  century.  We  believe  we  were  the 
first  in  Canada  to  offer  courses  by  correspondence. 

LATIN,  FRENCH,  GERMAN,  SPANISH,  by  Mail 


L'ACADEMIE    DE 

OTTAWA 


BRTSAY 


I!!8  Margaret  Eaton  School 
of  Literature  and  Expression 


NORTH  ST. 
TORONTO 


Mrs.  Scott-Raff 
Principal 


English  Literature,  French,  Physical 
Culture,  Voice  Culture,  Interpre- 
tation and   Dramatic  Art. 

SEND    FOR    CALENDAR 


REVIEW  COURSES 


For  those  who  have  written  on  any  grade  of 
Teachers  or  Matriculation  work  before,  our 
courses  make  a  splendid  review.  Ask  for  Special 
Terms  and  review  plan  on  any  subject  you  need. 

Keys  to  Ontario  P.  S.  Grammar,  Arithmetic, 
Bookkeeping  (First  Course),  Fourth  Reader, 
One  Dollar  each,  postpaid. 

Lessons  in  Literature — Narrative  and  Lyric 
Poems  (Second  Series),  Part  A,  $1.50; 
Part  B  (Model  Entrance),  $1.50.  Selections 
from  Tennyson  and  Coleridge  $2.00.  Lessons 
on  Shakespeare's  plays — Macbeth,  Julius  Caesar, 
etc.,  One  Dollar  each. 

Instruction  by  Mail  in:  Complete  Com- 
mercial. Stenography.  Journalism,  Special  Eng- 
lish, Elementary  Art.  Mind  and  Memory 
Training,  Mechanical  Drawing,  Architectural 
Drawing,  Electrical  Course,  Engineering 
(Stationary,  Traction,  Marine,  Gasoline,  Loco- 
motive, Automobile),  Civil  Service,  Matriculation, 
Teachers'  Examinations ;  single  subjects.  Ask 
for  what  you  need. 

Canadian   Correspondence 
College,  Limited 

Dept.  G.  Toronto,  Canada. 


BISHOP  BETHUNE 
COLLEGE 

Oshawa,      -      Ontario 

Visitor:    The  Lord  Bishop  of  Toronto 

A  Residential  School  for  Girls 

Young  Children  also  rocolvod 

Preparation  for  the  Univer- 

-*-  sity,  Art  Department,  includ- 
ing- drawing,  painting,  wood 
carving  and  art  needlework.  Tor- 
onto Conservatory  Degree  of 
A.T.C.M.  may  be  taken  at  the 
School.  Fine  healthful  situation. 
Tennis,  basketball,  skating,  snow- 
shoeing  and  other  outdoor  games. 

For  terms    and  particulars    apply 
to  the  Sister-in-charge,  or  to  the 

Sisters  of  St.  John  the  Divine 

Major  St. 

TORONTO 
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The  next  meeting  of  the  Alberta  Educational  Association  will  be  held 
in  Edmonton  during  Easter  week.  Such  questions  as  a  Teachers' 
Alliance  for  the  Province  and  teachers'  pensions  are  to  occupy  part  of 
the  business  sessions.  The  teachers  of  the  province  are  assured  a  treat 
in  the  presence  at  the  Association  of  President  Suzzallo  of  the  University 
of  Washington,  Seattle.  Dr.  Suzzallo  is  known  as  the  editor  of  the 
Riverside  Educational  Monographs,  as  professor  of  educational  sociology 
in  Columbia  University  and  as  a  distinguished  lecturer.  His  visit  will 
doubtless  prove  a  great  inspiration  to  the  teachers  of  Alberta. 

The  provincial  Normal  Schools  at  Calgary  and  Camrose  have  opened 
for  the  first  session  of  1916  with  a  somewhat  smaller  enrolment  than  was 
the  case  during  the  term  just  closed.  One  remarkable  feature  of  the 
present  term's  enrolment  is  that  the  men  in  training  outnumber  the 
women.  Of  the  ninety-eight  students  enrolled  at  Camrose  in  the  first 
and  second  classes,  fifty-one  are  men. 

Miss  Daisy  M.  Ripley,  for  four  years  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the 
Camrose  High  School,  has  resigned  and  returned  to  her  home  in  Nova 
Scotia.  Miss  MacSkimming  of  the  Edmonton  schools  will  take  her 
place. 

A.  N.  Mouat,  Principal  of  Schools  at  Hardisty,  has  given  up  his  work 
here  to  offer  his  services  for  work  overseas.  George  K.  Haverstock,  B.A., 
has  taken  up  his  work  as  principal  in  Hardisty. 

The  annual  conference  of  Inspectors  and  Normal  School  Instructors 
took  place  in  Edmonton  during  the  week  of  January  17th,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Chief  Inspector  Ross.  These  meetings  are  of  great 
value,  since  the  men  out  on  the  field  observing  the  teachers  at  work  are 
able  to  assist  those  responsible  for  the  training  greatly  by  reporting  the 
places  where  weaknesses  appear  most  common. 

E.  W.  Farr,  B.A.,  formerly  Principal  of  the  English  School  for 
Foreigners  at  Vegreville  has  been  appointed  Inspector  of  Schools. 
Principal  Howard,  formerly  of  Didsbury,  succeeds  him  at  Vegreville. 

Privates  F.  L.  Bickford,  C.  V.  Sampson,  C.  B.  Sarjeant,  W.  J.  Gilles- 
pie, H.  Henry  and  G.  A.  Hoover,  recent  graduates  of  the  Camrose  Nor- 
mal School  are  now  with  the  5th  Universities  Company  in  Montreal. 

C.  C.  Bremner,  B.A.,  received  appointment  at  Christmas  to  the  staff 
of  the  North  Battleford  High  School,  Saskatchewan,  as  instructor  in 
English  and  history. 

The  sympathy  of  the  teachers  generally  throughout  the  province 
will  be  extended  to  F.  Speakman  of  the  staff  of  the  Victoria  School, 
Calgary,  in  the  death  of  his  father  wh'ch  took  place  about  the  middle  of 
December.  James  Speakman  was  President  of  the  United  Farmers  of 
Alberta  at  the  time  of  his  death.  In  this  capacity  his  work  was  charac- 
terized by  a  breadth  of  view,  sanity,  and  willingness  to  hear  both  sides  of 
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Gold  Medal  Crayons 

IN 


TRADE     MARK 


"SPECTRA" 

PASTEL  CRAYON 
EIGHT  COLORS 

MAOE  cv 

Binney  &  Smith  Co. 

New  York 
Loitdon  -  Paris  -  Hamburg" 


w 


Highest  Award  for  Crayons 
and  Chalks 

Medal    of    Honor 

Panama-Pacific    International    Exposition 
San  Francisco  1915. 

Samples  of  Crayons  and  Chalks  together  with 
color  charts   will  be  sent  on  request. 

BINNEY    &    SMITH    CO. 

MAKERS  OF  THE  GOLD  MEDAL  CRAYONS 

81-83  Fulton  St.,      New  York.  N.Y. 
London  Paris  Hamburg 


HOME 
STUDY 

Arts  Courses  only. 

SUMMER 
SCHOOL 

.11  I  \    and   AUGUST 

QUEEN'S 

^         UNIVERSITY 

KINGSTON,   ONTARIO 

ARTS        EDUCATION         MEDICINE 

SCHOOL  OF  MINING 

MINING  5 

CHEMICAL  MECHANICAL 

CIVIL  ELECTRICAL 

ENGINEERING 

GEO.  T.  CIIOW'N,  KcKiBtrar 


YOUR  OWN  IDEAS 


When  a  class  or  school  get  together 
and  decide  on  a  pin  to  be  used  by  all 
the  members,  it  is  nice  to  have  these 
ideas  properly  carried  out. 

It  is  an  advantage  also,  to  see  these 
ideas  embodied  in  a  sketch,  so  that  all 
may  see  just  how  satisfactorily  they 
will  work  out. 

Just  write  giving  us  an  idea  of  the 
style  of  pins  you  want,  the  quantities 
you  have  in  mind  and  about  the  price 
you  wish  to  pay  and  our  designer  will 
make  up  one,  or  several  sketches  to 
submit  to  you.  There  is  absolutely  no 
obligation  or  expense. 


RYRIE  BROS.  LIMITED 


TORONTO 


Draper's  Schoo/house 
Window  Shade 

Operates   without  a   roller.       Shade  cloth  cotton 
duck,  without  filling — will   not    check   nor   crack 

Guaranteed  for        ears. 
Let  us  send  you  samples  of  cloth    and     estimate 
on  your  new  or  old  buildings. 

Luther  0.  Draper  Shade  Co. 

SPICELAND,   INDIANA,  U.S.A. 

Dcfit.   G. 
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a  question,  which  made  him  a  popular  and  valued  official.  Education 
in  Alberta  has  had  no  stauncher  friend  than  the  late  President  Speakman. 
At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  engaged  in  a  comprehensive  educational 
policy  for  his  organization.  Educationists  and  farmers  in  Alberta  have 
great  cause  to  regret  the  passing  of  this  noble  unselfish  man. 

W.  C.  Richardson,  Director  of  Technical  Education  for  the  City  of 
Edmonton,  recently  presented  his  resignation  to  the  Board.  It  was  felt 
that  Mr.  Richardson  had  tendered  valuable  service  to  the  city,  so  instead 
of  severing  the  relationship  which  had  existed  the  Board  asked  him  to 
accept  a  year's  leave  of  absence  in  the  hope  that  conditions  at  the  end  of 
that  time  might  warrant  the  expansion  which  the  board  and  the  director 
had  planned. 

Superintendent  W.  G.  Carpenter  of  Edmonton  has  the  sympathy 
of  a  great  many  friends  all  over  the  province  in  the  loss  of  his  wife.  Mrs. 
Carpenter  had  been  in  ill  health  for  many  months  so  her  death  was  not 
unexpected. 

The  response  to  the  appeal  for  money  for  the  Patriotic  Fund  in 
Alberta  has  been  most  encouraging.  Several  constituencies  have 
doubled  the  amount  apportioned  them  by  the  provincial  committee.  One 
of  these,  which  has  nearly  sixty  per  cent,  of  a  foreign-born  population 
was  asked  for  $10,000.  Up  to  date  the  sum  of  $21,000  has  been  raised. 
In  the  work  of  supporting  the  fund  and  gathering  the  money  the  teachers 
have  had  a  prominent  place.  The  members  of  the  Northern  Alberta 
Teachers'  Association  agreed  to  contribute  a  day's  pay  per  month  in 
addition  to  suffering  a  considerable  cut  in  salary.  Principal  McNally 
of  the  Camrose  Normal  School  captained  the  team  which  turned  in  the 
largest  sum  collected  in  that  way. 

T.  B.  Kidner,  for  many  years  Director  of  Technical  Education  in 
Calgary,  has  accepted  an  appointment  under  the  Canadian  Hospitals 
Commission,  being  granted  indefinite  leave  by  the  Calgary  board.  Mr. 
Kidner  will  organize  the  instruction  on  technical  work  which  the  Com- 
mission will  provide  for  returned  soldiers. 

QUEBEC. 

The  Superintendent  of  Education  has  just  tabled  his  report  in  the 
Legislature,  showing  that  much  has  been  done  to  encourage  young  people 
to  remain  on  the  farms.  Oral  instruction  and  practical  experiments  in 
small  gardens  proved  very  popular.  No  fewer  than  18,020  pupils  took 
that  course. 

The  number  of  pupils  attending  Quebec  schools  of  all  kinds  in  the 
year  1914-1915  was  459,636,  which  is  25,523  ahead  of  any  other  year. 
There  are  7:016  schools  in  6,601  school  municipalities.  Roman  Catholic 
children   in   school   numbered   400,728,    Protestant  children   numbered 
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MACDONALD    COLLEGE —  Wanted    for 

Normal  School  work  in  the  School 
for  Teachers  at  Macdonald  College, 
a  lecturer  in  mathematics,  who  must 
be  a  university  graduate  with  pro- 
fessional training  and  practical  ex- 
perience of  teaching.  Duties  will 
commence  on  September  1st,  1916. 
Applicants  of  either  sex  must  send 
testimonials  regarding  qualifications 
and  experience  to  Professor  S.  Laird, 
Head  of  the  School  for  Teachers, 
Macdonald  College  Post  Office,  P.Q. 


When  writing  to  an 
Advertiser,  will  you 
please  remember  to 
tell  him  you  saw 
h  i  s   advertisement 

in 
"THE  SCHOOL" 


Department  of  Education. 

PROVINCE  OF  ALBERTA. 

Teachers  who  contemplate  seeking 
positions  in  Alberta  are  advised  and 
invited  to  communicate  with  the 
Department  of  Education,  Edmonton, 
with  respect  to  recognition  of  standing, 
and  also  to  vacancies. 

The  Department  has  organized  a 
branch  which  gives  exclusive  attention 
to  correspondence  with  teachers  desir- 
ing positions  and  school  boards  requir- 
ing the  services  of  teachers.  By  this 
means  teachers  who  have  had  their 
standing  recognized  by  the  Alberta 
Department  of  Education  will  be 
advised,  free  of  charge,  regarding 
available  positions. 

Address  all  communications  to 

The  Deputy  Minister, 
Department  of  Education, 
Edmonton,  Alberta. 


FN  the  Faculty  of  Education,  University  of  Toronto,  the  follow- 
ing Courses  are  given:    The  General  and  Advanced  Courses 
leading  to  Interim  Public  and  High  School  Certificates,   Courses 
for  Specialists'  Certificates,  Courses  for   Inspectors,  and  Courses 
preparing  for  the  examinations  for  Degrees  in  Pedagogy. 

For  information,  apply  to  the  Registrar  of  the  University,  or 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty  of  Education. 


vTfoC    SChOOl     wishes    to    obtain    copies    of    its    issues    of 
September,   1915,  October,   1915,  and  January,   1916. 

[For  each  copy  of  these  returned  in  good  condition,  subscriptions 
will   be  extended  one  month  or   10  cents  will  be  paid. 

Though   over   5000   copies   of   each   were  printed,   the  editions  are 
completely  exhausted  and  the  demand  for  them  is  enormous. 

Address  Q  be    S3  C  b  0  0  I ,   Bloor  and    Spadina,  Toronto. 
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58,908  Male  pupils  numbered  232,192,  girls  227,444.  The  average 
attendance  was  79.17.  Female  teachers  numbered  12,469,  male  teachers 
3,666. 

The  war  has  had  no  effect  on  school  building  and  repairs,  the  report 
points  out  and  during  the  year  $3,006,278  was  spent  for  new  buildings 
and  repairs,  292  buildings  going  up  or  being  repaired.  This  was  an 
increase  of  $1,888,383  over  the  previous  year's  expenditure,  and  is 
largely  accounted  for  by  the  new  Protestant  High  School  of  Montreal. 

NOVA    SCOTIA. 

The  new  Science  Hall  at  the  Agricultural  College,  Truro,  has  a  very 
thoroughly   equipped    Domestic   Science    Department.      At   the   recent 
short  course  held,  a  very  creditable  number  of  women  from  all  parts  of 
the  province  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  study  this  art 
Miss  Redmond,  Dartmouth,  had  charge  of  the  class. 

A.  MacKay,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Supervisor  of  Schools,  Halifax,  has  been 
ill  for  several  weeks.  He  is  not  yet  able  to  give  full  attention  to  his 
school   duties. 

Among  the  latest  appointments  in  our  Public  Schools  are  Miss  Viola 
McLean,  Spring  Street  School,  Amheist,  and  Miss  Dorothy  Phelan,  B.A., 
Stellarton.  Miss  Pearl  Stanford,  Dartmouth — the  second  lady-graduate 
of  our  Agricultural  College — has,  immediately  after  completing  her 
Normal  College  Course,  accepted  a  position  as  teacher  in  Newfoundland. 

Principal  E.  Chesley  Allen,  Yarmouth,  has  issued  an  interesting 
monograph  on  the  Birds  of  Nova  Scotia.  Mr.  Allen  is  one  of  our  best 
bird  authorities. 

Among  the  soldiers  recently  wounded  in  France  is  Mr.  B.  H.  Landels, 
who  was  Instructor  in  Agriculture  at  the  Provincial  Agricultural  College. 


War  Maps 

The  following  war  maps  are  published  by  John  Bartholomew  &  Co.,  Edinburgh: — 

(1)  War  Map  of  Central  Europe Is. 

(2)  Large  Scale  Map  of  Central  Europe Is. 

(3)  Orographical  Map  of  Central  Europe Is. 

(4)  Reduced  Survey  Map  of  N.-E.  France,  Belgium  and  the 

Rhine     25. 

(5)  War  Map  of  Europe  and  the  Mediterranean Is. 

These  maps  give  one  the  impression  of  very  careful  preparation  resulting  in  absolute 
accuracy.  The  paper  is  heavier  and  superior  in  quality  to  that  of  any  other  war  maps 
examined,  and  the  colouring  and  lining  are  beautifully  executed.  The  only  objection 
that  can  be  offered  to  these  maps  is  that  the  names  are  printed  in  a  small  type  so  they 
require  a  reading  glass  to  study  them  with  ease.  Number  (3)  is  unsurpassed  for  any- 
body desirous  of  surveying  the  field  critically  as  to  elevations.  The  different  elevations 
are  carefully  distinguished  by  different  colouring.  Number  (4)  is  excellent  in  this 
respect  also  for  the  western  campaign.  G.  A.  c. 
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' '  Recti  cultus  pectora  roborant " 

Editorial  Notes 

The  Honour  Roll. — Schools  are  national  institutions  and  cannot 
be  indifferent  to  the  war.  When  war  was  declared  most  of  the  elemen- 
tary schools  of  Russia  and  France  closed  automatically  and  it  took 
several  months  to  restaff  and  reopen  them.  More  than  one-third  of  the 
elementary  school  teachers  of  Germany  have  been  drafted  into  the  army 
and  more  than  one-third  of  the  school  buildings  have  been  converted 
into  hospitals  and  barracks.  From  Great  Britain  comes  a  similar  story 
of  equipment  converted  to  the  uses  of  the  war,  of  teachers  enlisted  and 
replaced  from  the  ranks  of  the  pensioned  or  temporarily  certificated,  and  of 
school  classes  reduced  in  numbers,  reorganized,  or  amalgamated.  But 
nowhere  in  Great  Britain  has  elementary  instruction  ceased.  As  yet 
the  chief  contribution  of  the  schools  of  Canada  to  the  war  has  been  men. 
The  Honour  Roll  of  enlisted  teachers  continues  to  grow. 

Alberta. — John  B.  Copeland,  Spring  Lake,  with  the  151st  battalion; 
J.  M.  Faulder  with  No.  VIII  field  ambulance,  Canadian  Army  Medical 
Corps;  Granton  E.  Griffith,  Silver  Prairie,  with  the  151st  battalion; 
Meredith  C.  Griffith,  Prairie  Grove,  with  the  151st  battalion;  Geo.  R. 
Hardy,  Big  Valley,  with  the  First  Canadian  Expeditionary  Force,  10th 
battalion,  Company  A;  A.  A.  Holmes.  Nebraska  S.D.  586.  with  the  89th 
battalion;  W.  J.  Smith.  Imogen,  with  the  First  Canadian  Expeditionary 
Force,  16th  battalion,  since  wounded  and  in  hospital;  David  T.  Wright, 
Jakes  Butte,  with  the  First  Canadian  Expeditionary  Force,  10th  bat- 
talion, Company  A. 

Manitoba. — C.  K.  Newcombe,  B.A.,  Superintendent  of  Education 
for  the  Province  has  been  appointed  Adjutant  in  the  184th  battalion. 

Nova  Scotia. — Principal  D.  G.  Davis,  Colchester  Academy,  Truro; 
Principal  R.  T.  Mack,  High  School,  Bridgewater;  Principal  H.  Morris, 
High  School,  River  Hebert. 

Ontario. — A.  H.  S.  Adams,  Technical  School,  Toronto;  Duncan  M. 
Allan,  Nottawa;  Wm.  D.  T.  Atkinson,  B.A.,  Collingwood  Collegiate 
Institute;  H.  E.  Armstrong,  Carlton  School,  Toronto;  Melville  C. 
Brokenshire,  Lindsay  Collegiate  Institute;  Wm.  G.  Butson,  Bowman- 
ville  High  School;  Wr.  G.  Buchanan,  Toronto;  James  Beeson,  St.  Thomas 
Collegiate  Institute;  G.  O.  Forsyth.  Toronto;  Ian  A.  Gollan,  Morewood; 
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Captain  Fred  N.  Grandy,  Barrie,  Adjutant,  157th  battalion;  Wm 
Gregory,  London  Collegiate  Institute;  Selwyn  P.  Griffin,  B.A..  Harbord 
Street  Collegiate,  Toronto;  J.  P,  Hill,  Pauline  Avenue  School,  Toronto; 
W.  J.  Houston.  Palmerston  Ave  School,  Toronto,  with  the  201st  battal- 
ion; S.  J.  Huggins,  Ottawa  Collegiate  Institute;  George  Hunter,  Principal 
of  Brighton  Public  School,  with  the  139th  Northumberland  battalion; 
A.  F,  King,  Toronto;  Geo.  A.  Marshall,  Gait  Collegiate  Institute;  H.  C. 
Moore,  Toronto;  Baron  Osborne,  Berlin  Collegiate  Institute;  Wm.  G. 
Oxtaby,  Brantford;  H.  J.  Prueter,  Essex  Street  School,  Toronto;  H. 
Quackenbush,  R.  R.  No.  1,  Kinburn.  with  the  130th  battalion;  Stanley 
M.  Shaver,  Morewood;  Walter  Shier,  Leamington  High  School;  John 
Tanton,  Mount  Albert  Continuation  School;  C.  C.  E.  Thompson,  Prin- 
cipal, Scott  Street  School,  St.  Thomas,  with  the  34th  brigade,  C.F.A. 

Prince  Edward  Island. — Nathan  Bears,  Brooklyn,  with  the  105th 
battalion;  John  Buchanan,  Rose  Valley,  with  the  2nd  siege  battalion; 
Inspector  Charles  Buxton,  with  the  First  Canadian  Division;  Otto 
Campbell,  Montague,  with  the  105th  battalion ;  Lieut.  Colonel  R.  H.  Camp- 
bell, Superintendent  of  Education,  with  the  105th  battalion;  Sergeant 
Allan  Cole,  Kensington,  with  the  2nd  siege  battalion;  Howard  Court, 
Donaldston,  with  the  2nd  siege  battalion;  Sergt.  Vernon  Crockett, 
Inspector,  with  the  105th  battalion;  Lieut.  LI.  G.  Dawson,  with  the  105th 
battalion;  Cecil  J.  Devereaux,  Kelly's  Cross,  with  the  105th  battalion; 
Lieut  S.  K.  Donald,  with  the  105th  battalion;  Eugene  Dunn,  Newton 
Cross,  with  the  105th  battalion;  William  Dunn,  Gaspereaux,  garrison 
duty;  Sergt.  J.  W.  Fraser,  Eldon,  with  the  105th  battalion;  Corp.  Lawson 
Jenkins,  Alberry  Plains,  with  the  2nd  siege  battalion;  Reginald  Jenkins, 
Orwell  North,  garrison  duty;  Warren  Lane,  Hermitage,  with  the  2nd 
siege  battalion;  Sergt.  Norman  Lowther,  Kensington,  with  the  6th 
Mounted  Rifles;  Louis  R.  J.  MacDonald,  Panmure  Island,  with  the  105th 
battalion;  Wm.  J.  MacDonald,  Souris  West,  with  the  105th  battalion; 
Edwin  MacKay,  Stanley  Bridge,  with  the  105th  battalion;  Sergt.  Elmer 
MacLeod,  Hunter  River,  with  the  2nd  siege  battalion;  Edwin  MacPhail, 
Clyde  River,  with  the  105th  battalion;  Charles  McArthur,  Cornwall,  with 
the  6th  Mounted  Rifles;  Gerald  McCarthy,  Inspector,  with  the  105th 
battalion;  Frank  McCormack,  Wellington,  with  the  105th  battalion; 
A.  W.  McDonald,  Glen  William,  with  the  105th  battalion;  William 
McKenzie,  Long  Creek,  with  the  105th  battalion;  Lauchlin  McKinnon, 
Long  Creek,  garrison  duty;  Corp.  J.  R.  Murchison,  Clyde  River,  with 
the  105th  battalion;  Ray  Newsome,  Charlottetown,  with  Dalhousie  unit; 
Malcolm  Nicholson,  Valleyfield,  with  the  105th  battalion;  M.  Pineau, 
Miscouche,  with  the  105th  battalion;  Harold  Simpson,  with  the  2nd  siege 
battalion;  Miller  Steverson,  New  Glasgow,  with  the  105th  battalion. 
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Quebec. — H.  B.  McLean,  of  the  Commercial  and  Technical  High 
School  has  joined  a  regiment  in  Halifax  for  overseas  service. 

Saskatchewan. — Lieut.  John  D.  Campbell,  B.A.,  of  Regina  Colle- 
giate Institute,  with  the  195th  battalion;  Corp.  Ernest  A.  Crosthwaite, 
Wadena,  with  the  214th  battalion;  James  McDermid,  vice-Principal  of 
Wetmore  School,  with  the  195th  battalion;  Lawrence  A.  Rathwell, 
Radisson,  with  the  188th  battalion;  Alex  Scott,  Radisson,  with  the  188th 
battalion;  Henry  Hardcastle,  Radisson,  with  the  188th  battalion;  Lieut. 
Robert  J.  Weir,  B.A.,  of  Regina  Collegiate  Institute,  with  the  195th 
battalion. 

The  N.E.A.  Convention  in  Detroit. — We  clip  the  following  from 
a  letter  in  this  office:  "Imagine  the  O.E.A.  with  five  thousand  members 
and  you  have  some  idea  of  the  size  and  significance  of  the  convention  of 
one  section  of  the  members  of  the  N.E.A. ,  namely,  those  belonging  to 
the  Department  of  Superintendence.  The  nearness  of  the  place  of 
meeting  to  Canada  attracted  a  goodly  number  of  Canadian  educators. 
One  was  pleased  to  see  Dean  Coleman  of  Kingston,  Professor  Sandiford 
of  Toronto,  Inspector  Edwards  and  Principal  Rogers,  both  of  London; 
Principal  Creelman  of  O.A.C.,  Guelph,  upholding  Canadian  traditions 
in  a  truly  cosmopolitan  gathering. 

"The  lectures  and  papers  were  of  a  much  higher  standard  than  those  of, 
say,  seven  years  ago  in  Chicago.  Professor  Judd  of  Chicago  impressed 
one;  he  is  a  fluent  speaker,  and  a  man  of  ideas.  The  old  controversy 
between  Professor  W.  C.  Bagley  and  Commissioner  David  Snedden  as 
to  the  vocational  or  non-vocational  bias  of  the  work  of  the  seventh  and 
eighth  grades  broke  out  anew  and  provided  one  of  the  most  interesting 
meetings.  Apparently  Bagley  carried  the  day  once  more.  But  the 
most  valuable  thing  about  a  meeting  of  this  kind  is  the  personal  element. 
One  meets  old  friends  or  gets  introductions  to  persons  known  for  many 
years  as  the  authors  of  such  and  such  books.  One  gets  a  fresh  stimulus 
towards  new  work.  For  these  Americans  are  dreadfully  in  earnest. 
And  one  notices  fewer  of  the  men  who  are  merely  holding  on  to  a  job  by 
means  of  shady  politics.  There  were  fewer  smokers  who  held  their 
cigars  at  an  upward  angle  in  the  corners  of  their  mouths  and  spat  fre- 
quently on  the  floor.  The  results  are  encouraging.  The  United  States 
is  making  real  progress  in  its  supervision  of  education. 

'The  entertainment  provided  for  the  visitors  was  both  plentiful  and 
elaborate.  But  the  visit  to  the  Motor  Ford  Car  Works  was  by  far  the 
most  interesting  of  the  'side-shows.'  It  gives  one  to  think,  as  a  visitor 
said,  to  see  cars  turned  out  practically  automatically,  and  workers  en- 
gaged the  livelong  day  in  stamping  out  a  bit  of  metal  or  placing  in  a 
screw  as  a  car  is  assembled.  No  wonder  Henry  Ford  has  a  staff  of  over 
a  hundred  sociologists  to  inquire  into  things  for  him." 
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New  Summer  Courses. — The  University  of  Toronto,  Queen's 
University,  and  the  Ontario  Department  of  Education  will  again  offer 
summer  courses  for  degrees  in  arts  and  pedagogy  and  for  the  various  pro- 
fessional certificates  of  teachers.  To  lists  of  courses,  already  large  and 
attractive,  two  new  courses  are  to  be  added  in  1916.  The  Department 
of  Education  will  give  a  practical  course  in  French  pronunciation  and 
conversation.  This  is  intended  for  teachers  of  French.  The  University 
of  Toronto  will  give  a  course  for  degrees  in  arts.  This  course,  simpler 
in  organisation  and  shorter  in  the  number  of  subjects  than  the  course 
offered  in  former  years,  is  also  intended  for  teachers. 

Essay  Competition.- — The  School  invites  teachers  to  enter  a 
competition  on 

HOW  I  REFORMED  A  "BAD"  PUPIL. 

For  the  best  account,  a  two  years'  subscription  will  be  awarded  and 
for  each  of  the  next  five  best  accounts  a  year's  subscription  will  be 
awarded. 

The  rules  for  the  competition  are 

(1)  Each  account  must  be  written  on  one  side  onlv  of  letter  paper, 

8"  x   11". 

(2)  The  account  must  be  one  from   the  actual  experience  of  the 

teacher  and  signed  by  the  teacher  (this  name  will  not  be 
published). 

(3)  It  should  be  as  concise  as  possible,  stating  clearly  the  habits  of 

the  pupil  that  the  teacher  wished  to  reform;  the  treatment 
that  effected  the  reform  and  why  it  proved  efficacious;  the 
time  required  to  effect  reformation,  etc.,  etc.  If  the  pupil 
has  left  school,  describe  his  (or  her)  success  in  life. 

(4)  The  awards  will  be  made  for  the  most  successful  method  of  reform- 

ing the  pupil — not  for  the  literary  merit  of  the  composition. 


In  his  "Story  of  Harvard,"  Arthur  Stanwood  Pier  quotes  a  curious  anecdote  by 
Professor  Sidney  Willard  of  the  class  of  1798.  In  spite  of  its  age,  the  story  has  some 
very  modern  features. 

The  students  who  boarded  at  commons,  wrote  Professor  Willard,  were  obliged  to  go 
to  the  kitchen  door  with  their  bowls  or  pitchers  for  their  suppers,  where  they  received 
their  modicum  of  milk  or  chocolate  in  the  vessel  that  each  held  in  one  hand,  and  their 
piece  of  bread  in  the  other,  and  repaired  to  their  rooms  to  take  their  solitary  repast. 
There  were  suspicions  at  times  that  the  milk  was  diluted  with  a  mixture  of  a  very  com- 
mon, tasteless  fluid,  which  led  a  sagacious  Yankee  student  to  put  the  matter  to  a  test 
by  asking  the  simple  carrier  boy  why  his  mother  did  not  mix  the  milk  with  warm  water 
instead  of  cold. 

"She  does,"  replied  the  honest  youth. 


The  Rubaiyat  of  Omar  Khayyam 

O.  J.  STEVENSON,  M.A.,  D.  Pakd. 
Normal  School,  Toronto. 

THE  word  Rubaiyat  means  "quatrains",  or  four-lined  stanzas;  and 
the  word  Khayyam  means  "the  tent-maker".  The  Rubaiyat 
of  Omar  Khayyam  is  then  simply  the  collection  of  quatrains 
written  by  Omar  the  tentmaker.  But  Omar,  in  his  later  life  at  least, 
was  not  a  tentmaker,  but  a  Persian  scholar  with  a  fondness  for  philosophy, 
mathematics,  and  astronomy.  He  lived  about  the  time  of  William  the 
Conqueror;  and  according  to  legend,  he  enjoyed  a  large  pension  from  the 
Vizier,  who  had  been  an  old  schoolmate.  Omar  wrote  a  large  number 
of  quatrains, — probably  several  hundred;  but  he  did  not  attempt  to 
arrange  them  in  such  a  way  that  they  would  form  a  continuous  poem. 
It  remained  for  a  nineteenth  century  scholar,  Edward  Fitzgerald,  to 
translate  them  and  to  select  and  arrange  them  so  that  they  should  have 
some  continuity  of  thought. 

Edward  Fitzgerald  (1809-1883)  was  a  classical  scholar,  of  a  shy, 
dreamy,  poetic  temperament,  and  living  almost  the  life  of  a  recluse. 
When  he  was  over  forty  years  of  age  he  became  interested  in  the  study 
of  Persian;  and  among  the  Persian  poets  whose  philosophy  interested 
him  was  Omar  Khayyam.  If  he  had  merely  rendered  Omar's  quat- 
rains into  English,  his  translation  would  probably  have  attracted  no 
attention  whatever;  for  Omar's  language  was  not  rich  in  imagery,  and 
his  thoughts  were  often  too  coarse  to  admit  of  literal  translation  into 
English. 

But  Fitzgerald  took  the  thought  of  Omar  and  dressed  it  in  the  most 
exquisite  language.  He  omitted  many  quatrains,  combined  others, 
added  stanzas  from  other  Persian  poets  and  arranged  the  whole  so  as 
to  form  a  connected  series.  Fitzgerald  sent  it  to  Fraser's  Magazine,  but 
they  did  not  publish  it,  and  after  they  had  kept  it  for  nearly  two  years 
he  asked  to  have  it  returned.  Then  wishing  to  see  it  in  print,  he  pub- 
lished it  at  his  own  expense ;  and  after  sending  a  few  copies  to  his  friends, 
he  presented  the  remainder  to  a  bookseller  of  his  acquaintance.  They 
were  offered  for  sale  at  one  shilling,  but  as  no  one  would  buy  them  they 
were  put  on  the  bargain  counter  at  a  penny.  The  attention  of  the  poet 
Rossetti  was  drawn  to  them  by  some  friends,  and  he  bought  a  number 
of  copies.  The  next  day  the  price  was  increased  to  two  pence;  and 
before  the  last  copies  were  sold,  the  bookseller  was  asking  a  guinea. 
Fitzgerald   subsequently  retouched  the  poem  and  added  other  stanzas. 
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The    first   edition    contained    seventy-five    stanzas    only.     The    second 
edition  contained  110  stanzas,  the  third  and  fourth  101  stanzas. 

The  Rubaiyat  contains  Omar's  philosophy  of  life;  and  his  view  of  life, 
as  we  may  easily  see,  is  not  a  cheerful  one.  This  life,  he  argues,  is  the 
end  of  all,  and  it  passes  all  too  quickly: 

O  Threats  of  Hell  and  Hopes  of  Paradise! 
One  thing  at  least  is  certain — This  Life  flies; 
One  thing  is  certain  and  the  rest  is  Lies; 
The  Flower  that  once  has  blown  forever  dies. 

A  Moment's  Halt,  a  momentary  taste 
Of  Being  from  the  Well  amid  the  Waste — ■ 
And  Lo!  the  phantom  Caravan  has  reacht 
The  Nothing  it  set  out  from — Oh,  make  haste! 

Men  are  but  puppets  which  are  moved  hither  and  thither  by  the 

"Master  of   the   show,"  or  like  the  ball  which  has  no  choice  but  to  go 

where  it  is  thrown  by  the  bowler: 

We  are  no  other  than  a  moving  row 
Of  Magic  Shadow-shapes  that  come  and  go 
Round  with  the  Sun-illumin'd  Lantern  held 
In  Midnight  by  the  Master  of  the  Show. 

The  Ball  no  question  makes  of  Ayes  and  Noes, 
But  Here  or  There  as  strikes  the  Player,  goes; 
And  He  that  toss'd  you  down  into  the  Field, 
He  knows  about  it  all — He  knows — He  knows! 

All  our  ambitions  are  in  vain: 

The  Worldly  Hope  men  set  their  Hearts  upon 
Turns  Ashes — Or  it  prospers;  and  anon, 
Like  Snow  upon  the  Desert's  dusty  Face 
Lighting  a  little  hour  or  two — was  gone. 

And  [all  our  attempts  to  learn   the  secrets  of  life  are  in  vain.     The 

brave,  the  wise,   the  beautiful,   depart,  one  and  all,  by  the  same  road, 

and  not  one  of  all  the  myriads  ever  returns: 

Think,  in  this  batter'd  Caravanserai 
Whose  Portals  are  alternate  Night  and  Day, 
How  Sultan  after  Sultan  with  his  Pomp 
Abode  his  destin'd  Hour,  and  Went  his  Way. 

Strange  is  it  not?  that  of  the  Myriads  who 
Before  us  pass'd  the  door  of  Darkness  through, 
Not  one  returns  to  tell  us  of  the  Road, 
Which  to  discover  we  must  travel  too. 

And  since  we  can  do  nothing  to  change  "this  sorry  scheme  of  things", 
let  us  enjoy  the  present  moment  and  drown  the  memory  of  our  sorrows 
in  wine: 
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Come,  fill  the  Cup,  and  in  the  fire  of  Spring 
Your  Winter-Garment  of  Repentance  fling: 
The  Bird  of  Time  has  but  a  little  way 
To  flutter — and  the  Bird  is  on  the  Wing. 

And  yet,  through  all  this  pessimism  there  runs  a  note  of  sadness, — 
a  tinge  of  regret  that  life  which  is  so  sweet  should  be  so  brief,  and  that 
things  that  are  so  beautiful  should  die  so  soon. 

Yet  Ah,  that  Spring  should  vanish  with  the  Rose! 
That  youth's  sweet-scented  manuscript  should  close! 
The  Nightingale  that  in  the  branches  sang, 
Ah  whence  and  whither  flown  again,  who  knows! 

It  is  not  the  desire  for  mere  sensual  enjoyment  that  leads  him  to  "fill 

the  cup" ;  but  because  it  enables  him  to  forget  his  "past  regrets"  as  well 

as  his  "future  fears",  and  to  make  what  is  beautiful  appear  for  the 

moment  more  beautiful  still: 

Ah,  My  Beloved,  fill  the  Cup  that  clears 
To-day  of  past  Regrets  and  future  Fears: 
To-morrow!     Why,  To-morrow  I  may  be 
Myself  with  Yesterday's  Sev'n  thousand  Years. 

For  some  we  loved,  the  lovliest  and  the  best 
That  from  his  Vintage  rolling  Time  hath  prest, 
Have  drunk  their  Cup  a  Round  or  two  before, 
And  one  by  one  crept  silently  to  rest. 

Ah  make  the  most  of  what  we  yet  may  spend, 

Before  we  too  into  the  Dust  descend; 

Dust  into  Dust,  and  under  Dust  to  lie, 

Sans  Wine,  sans  Song,  sans  Singer,  and — sans  End! 

"It  (the  Rubaiyat)  is  a  desperate  sort  of  thing",  says  Fitzgerald, 
who  was  something  of  the  same  temperament  as  Omar  himself,  "un- 
fortunately at  the  bottom  of  all  thinking  men's  minds, — but  made  music 
of".  It  is  in  fact  nothing  more  or  less  than  the  poetry  of  Agnosticism, 
which  fortunately  we  in  this  twentieth,  century  may  read  and  enjoy 
without  having  our  faith  in  the  Divine  order  of  things  in  any  wise  dis- 
turbed. 


A  true  specimen  of  manly  chivalry — the  very  pattern  of  a  small  knight  who  holds 
the  rights  of  his  lady  love  sacred — was  encountered  the  other  day  in  a  Boston  kinder- 
garten. The  teacher  discovered  that  a  very  small  boy  was  chewing  gum,  and  she  bade 
him  disgorge  it. 

"I  can't,"  he  said. 

"You  can't?"  she  answered  in  surprise.     "Why,  yes,  you  can,  and  you  must." 

"No,  I  can't,"  he  persisted,  and  kept  the  gum  in  his  mouth. 

"Now,  why  can't  you  give  me  that  gum,  Johnny?"  the  teacher  asked. 

"Because,"  said  Johnny  shortly,  "it  belongs  to  a  little  girl  in  Somerville." 


A  Literature  Lesson  for  Fourth  Book  Classes 


W.    J.    KARR,    B.A.,    B.PAED. 

Normal  School,  Ottawa. 

A  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENT. 

What  was  he  doing,  the  great  god  Pan, 

Down  in  the  reeds  by  the  river? 
Spreading  ruin  and  scattering  ban,  ■ 
Splashing  and  paddling  with  hoofs  of  a  goat, 
And  breaking  the  golden  lilies  afloat 
With  the  dragon-fly  on  the  river 

He  tore  out  a  reed,  the  great  god  Pan 

From  the  deep,  cool  bed  of  the  river: 

The  limpid  water  turbidly  ran, 

And  the  broken  lilies  a-dying  lay, 

And  the  dragon-fly  had  fled  away, 

Ere  he  brought  it  out  of  the  river. 

High  on  the  shore  sat  the  great  god  Pan, 

While  turbidly  flow'd  the  river; 
And  hack'd  and  hew'd  as  a  great  god  can, 
With  his  hard,  bleak  steel  at  the  patient  reed, 
Till  there  was  not  a  sign  of  a  leaf,  indeed, 
To  prove  it  fresh  from  the  river. 

He  cut  it  short,  did  the  great  god  Pan, 
(How  tall  it  stood  in  the  river!) 

Then  drew  the  pith,  like  the  heart  of  a  man, 

Steadily  from  the  outside  ring, 

And  notch'd  the  poor,  dry,  empty  thing 
In  holes,  as  he  sat  by  the  river. 

"This  is  the  way,"  laugh'd  the  great  god  Pan, 

(Laugh'd  while  he  sat  by  the  river) 
"The  only  way,  since  gods  began 
To  make  sweet  music,  they  could  succeed." 
Then,  dropping  his  mouth  to  a  hole  in  the  reed 
He  blew  in  power  by  the  river. 

Sweet,  sweet,  sweet,  O  Pan! 

Piercing  sweet  by  the  river! 
Blinding  sweet,  O  great  god  Pan! 
The  sun  on  the  hill  forgot  to  die, 
And  the  lilies  reviv'd,  and  the  dragon-fly 
Came  back  to  dream  on  the  river. 
[670] 
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Yet,  half  a  beast  is  the  great  god  Pan, 

To  laugh  as  he  sits  by  the  river, 
Making  a  poet  out  of  a  man: 
The  true  gods  sigh  for  the  cost  and  pain, — 
For  the  reed  which  grows  nevermore  again 

As  a  reed  with  the  reeds  in  the  river. 

— -Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning. 

I.  The  Teacher's  Aims 

(1)  To  lead  the  pupils  to  grasp  the  underlying  truth  that  constitutes 

the  essence  of  the  poem. 

(2)  To  have  them  realise  the  feelings  of  sympathy,  admiration,  and 

pathos  that  are  connected  with  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
poem. 

(3)  To  help  them  to  appreciate,  as  far  as  they  can,  the  poetic  devices 

that  enhance  the  effectiveness  of  the  story. 

II.  The  Pupils'  Problem. 

Before  asking  the  pupils  to  turn  to  the  lesson  in  their  Readers  the 
teacher  should  relate  the  myth  upon  which  the  poem  is  based.  Briefly 
stated,  it  is  as  follows:  'The  god  Pan,  half  man  and  half  goat,  pursued 
one  of  the  Naiads  into  the  river.  When  he  had  seized  her  he  found  he  had 
grasped  only  an  armful  of  reeds  through  which  the  wind  blew  with  a 
musical  sound.  The  god,  acting  upon  the  suggestion,  fashioned  seven 
of  them  into  the  Pipes  of  Pan.'  The  narrative  aids  the  pupils  in  inter- 
preting the  poem,  but,  more  particularly,  affords  an  opportunity  of 
setting  an  interesting  lesson  problem.  The  teacher  might  remark:  "Such 
is  the  myth  of  the  god  Pan.  Let  us  see  how  Mrs.  Browning  tells  this 
story.     You  will  find  her  version  on  page  26  of  the  Reader". 

III.  The  Presentation. 

The  teacher  should  then  read  the  poem  for  the  class  who  should  follow 
silently  with  open  Readers.  The  reading  should  be  slow  and  deliberate, 
bringing  out  effectively  the  unfeeling  cruelty  of  the  god's  actions,  the 
patient  submission  of  the  reed,  the  intense  sweetness  of  the  music  as 
suggested  in  the  sixth  stanza,  and  the  quiet  pathos  of  the  last  stanza. 

(a)   The  Analysis  of  the  Story. 

For  the  sake  of  brevity,  the  method  of  presentation  will  be  indicated 
by  stating  the  most  important  questions  to  be  asked,  and  the  answers 
to  be  accepted  after  the  necessary  modifications  and  corrections  have 
been  made. 

What  does  Mrs.  Browning  describe  in  this  poem?  How  the  god  Pan 
made  a  musical  instrument. 

How  many  parts  are  there  in  the  story  and  what  is  described  in  each 
part? 
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1.  Getting  the  reed  -  -  Stanzas  1  and  2 

2.  Making  the  pipe  -  Stanzas  3  and  4 

3.  The  music    -  -  Stanzas  5  and  6 

4.  Pity  for  the  reed  -  -  Stanza    7. 

Why  does  the  author  begin  with  a  question  in  the  first  two  lines? 
It  is  a  forcible  way  of  directing  our  attention  to  the  actions  of  the  god. 

Select  the  words  in  the  first  stanza  that  indicate  the  destruction 
caused  by  the  god?  ruin,  ban,  splashing,  paddling,  hoofs,  breaking. 

Why  are  so  many  such  words  used?  The  writer  wishes  to  emphasize 
the  cruelty  of  the  god. 

W7hy  are  the  lilies  and  the  dragon-fly  introduced  into  the  picture? 
They'  suggest  the  peace  and  silence  of  the  river  before  the  arrival  of  the 
god,  and  now  are  placed  in  the  picture  to  indicate  a  contrast  between 
present  conditions  and  those  of  the  immediate  past. 

In  the  second  stanza  what  further  words  does  the  writer  use  to  in- 
dicate the  cruelty  of  the  god?     Tore,  turbidly,  broken,  a-dying,fled. 

Why  is  tore  a  more  suitable  word  than  drew  or  pulled}  It  is  more  in 
harmony  with  the  roughness  of  the  god's  movements. 

Explain  the  contrast  found  in  this  stanza.  The  water  that  had  been 
clear  and  transparent  {limpid)  a  moment  before  was  now  muddy  and 
discoloured  {turbid). 

From  the  third  and  fourth  stanzas  give  in  order  the  various  operations 
through  which  the  reed  passed.  It  was  hacked  and  hewed,  stripped  of 
its  leaves,  cut  short,  had  its  pith  drawn  out,  and  was  notched  in  holes. 

What  feeling  for  the  reed  does  the  writer  wish  to  arouse?  Sympathy 
on  account  of  the  cruel  treatment  it  received. 

By  what  means  is  this  feeling  aroused?  The  operations  described 
are  all  painful.  Further,  the  writer  intensifies  our  pity  by  speaking  of 
"the  patient  reed"  and  "the  poor,  dry,  empty  thing,"  and  by  frequently 
referring  to  "the  great  god  Pan." 

What  is  the  purpose  of  the  line  in  parentheses  in  the  fourth  stanza? 
The  author  directs  our  thought  back  to  the  reed  as  it  was  a  moment 
ago  and  asks  us  to  contrast  its  happy  condition  then  with  its  painful 
condition  now. 

In  the  fifth  stanza  why  does  the  writer  repeat  in  parentheses  the  fact 
that  the  god  laughed?  The  repetition  emphasizes  the  cruel  nature  of 
the  god. 

Transpose  the  god's  words  so  as  to  show  the  meaning  clearly.  "Since 
gods  began  to  make  sweet  music,  this  is  the  only  way  they  could  succeed." 

At  what  point  does  a  change  occur  in  the  spirit  of  the  poem?  At  the 
beginning  of  the  fifth  line  of  the  fifth  stanza. 

Examine  the  sixth  stanza  and  find  out  the  different  means  by  which 
the  reader  is  made  to  feel  the  intense  sweetness  of  the  music.     They  are 
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as  follows:  (1)  The  repetition  of  "sweet"  five  times.  (2)  The  exclama- 
tions, expressive  of  wonder  and  admiration.  (3)  The  direct  address 
"O  Pan",  "O  great  god  Pan",  also  expressive  of  wonder.  (4)  The 
writer  says  the  music  was  so  sweet  as  to  be  almost  painful — Piercing 
sweet.  (5)  It  was  so  sweet  as  to  affect  another  sense  than  that  of 
hearing,  viz.,  sight — blinding  sweet.  (6)  It  was  so  sweet  that  miracles 
were  wrought  in  Nature:  the  sun  stood  still  in  wonder,  and  the  dead 
lilies  came  back  to  life.  By  all  these  means  the  poet  seeks  to  enhance  the 
sweetness  of  the  music. 

Was  it  worth  all  the  suffering  the  reed  had  to  undergo  to  be  able  to 
produce  this  music? 

In  the  last  stanza  what  does  the  author  mean  by  calling  the  god 
"half  a  beast"?  He  is  literally  half  goat,  but,  in  his  laughter  over  the 
sufferings  of  the  reed,  he  also  shows  the  lack  of  sympathy  characteristic  of 
a  beast. 

What  is  the  force  of  the  word  "yet"  at  the  beginning  of  the  stanza? 
The  author  means  that,  though  the  god  caused  such  entrancing  music 
to  proceed  from  the  pipe,  he  was  nevertheless  half  a  beast  in  his  utter  lack 
of  pity  for  the  pain  he  had  caused. 

How  do  the  true  gods  feel  towards  the  reed?  They  feel  pity  (1) 
because  it  has  suffered  such  great  pain,  (2)  because  it  can  never  more 
enjoy  the  pleasant  companionship  of  the  other  reeds  in  "the  deep  cool 
bed  of  the  river". 

Now  tell  the  whole  story  of  the  poem,  taking  in  the  following  points : 
(1)  the  god's  treatment  of  the  reed,  (2)  the  music  he  produced,  (3)  what 
the  reed  gained  and  lost  as  a  result  of  the  treatment  it  received. 

(b)   The  Interpretation  of  the  Story. 

What  phrases  in  the  poem  suggest  that  Mrs.  Browning  had  a  deeper 
purpose  than  merely  to  describe  how  the  god  Pan  made  a  pipe?  "Like 
the  heart  of  a  man"  (stanza  4)  and  "Making  a  poet  out  of  a  man" 
(stanza  7). 

What  evidently  had  the  writer  really  in  mind?  How  a  poet  is  made 
out  of  a  man.  What  does  the  reed  stand  for?  The  ordinary  man. 
What  does  the  pipe  symbolize?  The  poet.  To  what  does  the  pain  that 
the  reed  endured  correspond?  To  the  suffering,  disappointment,  and 
difficulty  that  the  man  must  meet. 

What  does  Mrs.  Browning  suggest  to  be  necessary  in  order  that  a 
man  may  become  a  poet?  He  must  suffer  pain,  trial,  and  disappoint- 
ment. Only  he  who  has  felt  keenly,  who  has  had  a  deep  experience  of 
life,  is  fitted  to  become  a  poet  in  the  true  sense. 

What  does  the  music  of  the  pipe  typify?  Poetry,  which  is  one  form 
of  music. 
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To  what  does  the  god  Pan  correspond?  To  the  causes  of  the  poet's 
suffering,  e.g.,  physical  ills,  unsympathetic  friends,  unkind  criticism,  etc. 

Notice  that  the  pipe  could  not  give  forth  music  of  itself;  the  god  blew 
into  it.  What  does  that  suggest  regarding  the  poet's  mission?  His 
message  comes  to  him  through  inspiration. 

The  reed  could  no  longer  enjoy  the  companionship  of  the  other  reeds 
in  the  river.  What  does  this  suggest  in  the  case  of  the  poet?  He  can 
no  longer  take  pleasure  in  the  society  of  ordinary  men.  His  interests 
and  ideals  are  so  different  from  theirs  that  there  is  a  lack  of  sympathy 
between  them  and  him. 

Now  what  does  the  poem  really  mean?  (The  pupils  here  should  be 
required  to  give  a  connected  summary  of  the  conclusions  arrived  at  in 
this  section  of  the  lesson).  The  truth  of  the  principle  underlying  the 
poem  might  be  illustrated  by  reference  to  the  lives  of  several  well-known 
poets,  for  instance,  Mrs.  Browning,  Tennyson,  Scott,  Byron,  Milton. 
The  poem  might  also  be  given  a  wider  interpretation,  by  showing  the 
application  of  the  underlying  principle  in  any  field  of  effort.  The  accom- 
plishment of  great  things  in  any  sphere,  in  statesmanship,  in  missionary 
effort,  in  discovery  and  invention,  in  professional  life,  in  business,  is 
secured  only  through  putting  forth  supreme  effort,  surmounting  difficulty, 
enduring  disappointment,  undergoing  hardship.  Examples  illustrating 
this  fact  will  readily  occur  to  the  teacher.  The  pupils  might  in  this 
connection  refer  to  Tennyson's  description  of  the  statesman  in  "Dost 
Thou  Look  Back  on  What  Hath  Been",  (P.  289.  Fourth  Reader). 

(c)   The  Final  Synthesis. 

As  a  final  stage  in  the  lesson  the  pupils  might  be  asked  to  give  a  list 
of  the  striking  features  of  the  poem.     The  following  might  be  noted: 

(1)  The  skilful  way  in  which  the  author  has  embodied  a  great  prin- 

ciple of  life,  viz.,  that  suffering  is  a  condition  of  greatness. 

(2)  The  feelings  of  pity  and  admiration  expressed  in  the  poem  and 

communicated  to  the  reader  through  (a)  the  use  of  words 
suggestive  of  pain,  and  (b)  the  use  of  repetition  and  exclama- 
tion. 

(3)  The  vividness  of  the  pictures,  secured  through  well-selected  and 

significant  details,  especially  in  the  first  four  stanzas. 

(4)  The  music  of  the  poem,  secured  through  a  skilful  use  of  long 

vowels,  e.g.,  "And  the  broken  lilies  a-dying  lay,"  "Blinding 
sweet  O  great  god  Pan",  etc. 


Mrs.  New  Rich,  visiting  her  son  at  the  Prep  School,  met  the  geography  teacher  who 
was  immensely  interested  in  the  family's  European  trip. 

"Did  you,"  he  said  enthusiastically,  "see  the  Dardanelles?" 

"Oh,  yes!     In  fact,  we  attended  a  reception  at  their  villa  on  the  Riviera." 


Nature  Study  for  April 

GRACE   M.    BEYER, 
Teacher-in-training,  Faculty  of  Education,  University  ot  Toronto 

A  LESSON  ON  THE  POTATO 

Introduction. 

This  lesson  is  concerned,  not  so  much  with  the  plant,  as  with  the 
potato  itself,  its  composition  and  its  use  in  storing  food  for  the  young 
plants  of  the  second  year.  But  something  of  the  history  of  the  plant 
may  also  be  of  interest.  Its  original  home  appears  to  be  in  South 
America,  for  potatoes  have  been  found  growing  wild  on  the  Peruvian 
coast  and  in  Chili.  Certain  it  is,  they  were  unknown  in  Europe  until 
after  the  discovery  of  America,  when  the  Spaniards  brought  some  back 
from  their  new  colonies.  Later,  in  1586,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  colonists 
sent  a  few  home  to  Ireland.  These  were  planted  on  the  Raleigh  estate, 
near  Cork,  and  from  there,  their  cultivation  spread  throughout  the 
country.  So,  it  was  not  long  before  the  potato  was  recognized  as  one 
of  the  staple  food  products  of  Ireland.  But  in  England,  as  late  as  the 
reign  of  James  I,  they  were  still  so  rare  as  to  be  listed  among  the  luxuries 
provided  for  the  Royal  Family.  But  now,  how  commonplace  they  are! 
Indeed  the  crop  of  Europe,  alone,  is  said  to  aggregate  more  bushels  than 
the  entire  wheat  crop  of  the  world. 

Observations  by  the  Pupils. 

1.  Weigh  a  potato  carefully.  Peel  a  second  one  and  weigh  it  also. 
Write  the  results  in  your  note-books.  Leave  both  potatoes  in  a  warm 
dry  place  for  two  days  and  weigh  them  once  more.  Which  remains 
unchanged  in  weight?  Which  has  lost  in  weight?  Why?  How  much 
has  it  lost?  What  prevented  the  first  potato  from  drying?  Of  what 
use,  then,  is  the  skin?  What  have  you  discovered  about  the  composition 
of  a  potato? 

2.  Partly  fill  three  test-tubes  (a),  (b)  and  (c)  with  water  In  (b)  place 
some  common  starch,  and  in  (c)  some  grated  potato.  Hold  the  tubes 
over  the  flame  of  an  alcohol  lamp  until  the  water  begins  to  boil.  (If 
test-tubes  and  alcohol  lamp  are  not  available,  use  three  medicine  bottles, 
place  them  in  a  dish  of  water,  bring  the  water  to  a  boil  and  allow  the 
boiling  to  continue  for  one-half  hour.)  When  they  have  cooled  add  a 
drop  of  tincture  of  iodine  to  each.  What  color  is  the  liquid  in  (a)? 
In  (b)}  What  caused  the  water  to  turn  blue  in  this  case?  What  color 
is  the  liquid  in  (c)  ?     Why  did  it  turn  blue?     Then  what  must  the  potato 
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have  contained  to  cause  the  iodine  to  act  in  this  way?     What  two  facts 
have  you  now  discovered  about  the  composition  of  a  potato? 

Observe  a  potato  that  has  sprouted.  Describe  the  sprouts.  Note 
their  growth  from  day  to  day  by  observing  specimens  that  are  in  different 
stages.  From  what  part  of  the  potato  do  they  grow?  Observe  these 
eyes.  Draw  a  potato  showing  sprouts  and  eyes.  Compare  it  with  other 
tuberous  plants. 

Information  for  the  Teacher. 

The  lesson  may  be  introduced  by  a  brief  reference  to  the  German 
potato  bread.  Tell  the  pupils  something  of  the  potato's  history  and  then 
ask  them  to  perform  the  first  experiment  at  home.  If  the  school  possesses 
scales  it  may  be  repeated  at  school  The  second  one  should  be  performed 
at  school  under  the  teacher's  supervision.  These  experiments  will  show 
the  pupils  that  the  potato  consists  chiefly  of  water  and  starch,  which 
Nature  has  stored  in  the  tubers  to  serve  as  food,  not  only  for  human 
beings,  but  for  the  little  plants  of  the  second  year,  as  well.  From  their 
observations,  the  class  will  understand  that  the  eyes  of  the  potato  are 
really  buds,  from  which  the  long  white  sprouts  grow  out.  When  the 
potato  is  planted,  these  sprouts  stretch  up  toward  the  top  of  the  ground. 
Below  them,  hut  springing  from  the  same  eye,  little  roots  grow  out. 
On  some  of  the  underground  stems,  as  the  sprouts  are  now  called,  a 
swelling  appears.  Some  people  think  it  is  caused  by  fungus  which, 
growing  on  the  stems,  irritates  them  and  causes  them  to  swell.  At  first 
the  swelling  is  small,  about  as  big  as  a  pin-head,  but  it  keeps  growing 
larger  and  larger,  until  late  in  July,  the  full-grown  potato  is  formed. 
Illustrate  for  the  pupils  by  black-board  drawings. 

While  this  work  is  going  on  underground,  the  plant  is  pushing  toward 
the  surface.  Soon  a  bunch  of  dark-green  leaves  appear.  The  plant  now 
grows  rapidly  and  in  June  the  clusters  of  white  blossoms  with  yellow 
centres  are  to  be  seen.  Later  on  most  of  the  plants  die  down  but  fre- 
quently they  live  to  bear  small,  round  fruit,  filled  with  seeds,  which,  if 
planted  for  several  successive  years,  produce  full-sized  potatoes. 


Book  Review 

Selected  Short  Stories,  486  pages,  and  Selected  Speeches  on  Foreign  Policy,  550  pages. 
Price  30  cents  each.  These  are  two  of  the  series  known  as  The  World's  Classics,  pub- 
lished by  the  Oxford  University  Press,  Toronto.  Teachers  intending  to  make  purchases 
for  the  school  library  should  examine  this  series;  the  binding  and  the  type  make  the 
volumes  very  serviceable.  Of  the  two  under  consideration  the  former  contains  stories 
by  Scott,  Lamb,  Irving,  Hawthorne,  Stevenson,  and  others  (thirty  stories  in  all);  the 
latter  consists  of  speeches  on  Britain's  foreign  policy  by  Pitt,  Peel,  Disraeli,  Gladstone, 
Sir  Edward  Grey,  Asquith,  Lloyd  George,  and  others  (twenty-four  speeches  in  all). 
These  and  the  other  volumes  of  the  series  should  make  excellent  material  for  supple- 
mentary reading. 


History  and  Development  of  Vulgar  and  Decimal 

Fractions 

JEAN    E.    MARTIN.    B.A. 

Teacher-in-training,  Faculty  of  Education,  University  of  Toronto 

THE  most  ancient  mathematical  treatise  known  to  our  time  is  found 
in  the  British  Museum.  This  book,  entitled,  "Directions  for 
obtaining  knowledge  of  all  dark  things",  was  written  by  an  Egyp- 
tian professor,  Ahmes,  about  1700  B.C.  From  information  given  in 
the  treatise  it  is  believed  to  be  founded  on  older  documents  of,  possibly, 
3000  B.C.  There  are  four  parts  in  the  book,  one  dealing  with  fractions, 
a  second  with  examples  in  subtraction  and  division,  a  third  with  equa- 
tions, and  a  fourth  with  some  geometrical  problems.  It  is  noticeable 
that  no  distinction  is  made  between  arithmetic,  algebra  and  geometry. 

To  the  ancients  the  subject  of  fractions  evidently  presented  great 
difficulty.  The  Egyptians  made  exclusive  use  of  unit-fractions,  that  is, 
fractions  with  unity  for  numerators.  For  this  numerator  they  used  a 
special  symbol,  o,  ro,  in  the  hieroglyphics.  Thus  a  unit-fraction  was 
designated  by  writing  the  denominator  and  then  placing  over  it  o,  or 
sometimes  only  a  dot.  They  also  had  special  symbols,  corresponding 
to  certain  fractions,  for  example,  \  (= ,  §  fj .  One  of  the  first  problems 
considered  by  Ahmes  was  breaking  up  a  fraction  into  unit-fractions,  as 
\  Tt  in  place  of  ts.  To  find  these  unit-fractions  Ahmes  gives  a  table, 
the  origin  of  which  is  not  known,  in  which  all  fractions  of  the  form  ~^+i 
(where  the  denominator  is  odd  and  never  >  99)  are  reduced  to  the  sum 
of  unit-fractions.  The  arguments  are  given  in  full,  as  "Since  two-thirds 
is  the  sum  of  one-half  and  one-sixth,  therefore  two-thirds  of  one-fifth 
equals  the  sum  of  one-half  of  one-fifth  and  one-sixth  of  one-fifth,  and  if 
so  equals  the  sum  of  one-tenth  and  one- thirtieth."  The  treatise  also  con- 
tains examples  of  the  reduction  of  given  fractions  to  a  common  denomina- 
tor, e.g.,  increase  the  sum  of  \,  §,  TV,  wu,  xV  to  1.  The  common  denominator 
is  taken  as  45,  for  the  numbers  are  given  as  11|,  b\,  |,  4^,  1^,1;  the  sum  of 
these  is  23^  |  |  forty-fifths;  add  to  this  \,  tu,  and  the  sum  is  f ,  add  f  and 
we  have  1.     Hence  ^  i  4V  is  to  be  added  to  the  given  fraction  to  give  1. 

The  Babylonians  used  a  fixed  denominator,  60,  and  had  the  so-called 
sexagesimal  fractions.  These  were  indicated  by  writing  the  numerator 
a  little  to  the  right  of  the  ordinary  position  for  a  number,  the  denominator 
being  understood.  From  this  originates  the  division  of  our  degree  into 
GO  equal  parts. 

The  Greeks  wrote  their  fractions  so  that  the  numerator  came  first 
with  a  single  stroke  at  the  right  and  above,  followed  m  the  same  line  by 
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the  denominator  with  two  strokes,  written  twice.  In  the  case  of  unit- 
fractions  they  omitted  the  numerator  and  wrote  the  denominator  only 
once,  as  5//  =  |.  There  is  no  mention  of  the  use  of  the  bar  between  the 
terms  of  the  fraction.  Where  the  bar  occurs  it  marks  only  the  result  of 
an  addition  not  a  division. 

The  Romans  used  a  fixed  denominator,  12,  giving  rise  to  the  duo- 
decimal fractions.  These  were  used  exclusively,  because  the  Roman 
'as',  a  copper  coin  weighing  one  pound,  was  divided  into  12  unciae.  We 
note  that,  unlike  the  Greeks,  the  Romans  used  concrete  fractions.  Each 
Roman  fraction,  TV,  i\.  .xi,  had  a  special  name.  Roman  boys  learned 
fractions  in  connection  with  money,  weights  and  measures.  Addition 
and  subtraction  were  simple,  but  all  divisions  which  did  not  fit  into  this 
system  could  be  represented  only  with  difficulty  or  approximately. 

The  Hindus  used  both  unit  and  derived  fractions.  The  numerator 
was  written  above  the  denominator  but  no  bar  separated  them.  Integers 
were  written  as  fractions  with  a  denominator  1.  Mixed  fractions  were 
written  in  three  lines  as  t,  l^.  They  did  not  use  our  '  =  ',  but  the 
word  phalam,  abbreviated  to  pha.  Addition  was  indicated  by  yu  from 
yuta.     pha  12  \f\  yu|  means  f+f=  12. 

The  Arabs  also  wrote  the  fraction  without  the  bar,  and  mixed  frac- 
tions in  the  same  way  as  did  the  Hindus. 

From  the  8th  to  the  14th  century  little  original  mathematical  research 
was  done.  The  Roman  duodecimal  system  was  cultivated  by  Beda, 
Gerbert  and  Bernelinus.  Fibonacci  worked  on  the  problem  of  separating 
a  fraction  into  unit-fractions.  However,  about  1350,  Oresme,  a  bishop 
in  Normandy,  first  thought  of  the  idea  of  fractional  powers,  and  sug- 
gested a  notation  for  them.  Since  43  =  64,  and  n/64  =  8,  it  follows  that 
41*  =  8.     In  his  notation  41*  is  expressed  [  1  p  •  ^  |  4  or    p^  4. 

After  the  15th  century  the  subject  of  fractions  was  still  considered 
difficult.  Students  were  taught  to  read  fractions.  "It  is  to  be  noticed 
that  every  fraction  has  two  figures  with  a  line  between ;  the  upper  is 
called  the  numerator,  the  lower,  the  denominator.  The  expression  of 
the  fraction  is  then:  name  first  the  upper  figure,  then  the  lower,  with  the 
little  word  part,  as  §  part."  (Grammaticus,  1518).  In  "Koebel's 
Rechenbiechlin",  1514,  there  is  a  curious  use  of  the  Arabic  method  of 
writing  fractions,  the  terms  being  written  in  Roman,  as  in  the  case  of 

IIC       ,     200 
IIIPLX        460      ^  Dutch  arithmetic  of  the  first  part  of  16th  century 

shows  the  early  use  of  signs +  and  — ,  in  addition  and  subtraction  of 
fractions. 

Tonstall,  1522,  the  first  important  English  author  of  arithmetic, 
discusses   the  multiplication  of  fractions.     For  f  of  f  of  f  he  uses  the 
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notation  f  ^  \.  Difficulty  had  arisen  through  the  fact  that  in  the  multi- 
plication of  fractions  the  product  may  sometimes  be  less  than  the  multi- 
plicand. This  is  clearly  discussed  by  Tonstall.  A  similar  difficulty  was 
encountered  in  the  process  of  division  of  fractions,  where  the  quotient  is 
larger  than  the  dividend. 

An    English    arithmetic  of   1543,   "The  Pathway  of  Knowledge", 
gives  a  rhyming  rule  for  the  addition  and  subtraction  of  vulgar  fractions. 
"Addition  of  fractions  and  likewise  subtraction 
Require th  that  first  they  all  have  like  bass-es, 
Which,  by  reduction,  is  brought  to  perfection 
And,  having  once  done,  as  ought  in  like  cases, 
Then  add  or  subtract  their  tops  and  no  more 
Subscribing  the  bass-es  made  common  before". 
In   the  English  arithmetics  of  the   18th  century  the  subjects  are 
treated  in  logical  order.     Rules  for  "whole  numbers"  are  developed, 
then  "same  rules  for  vulgar  fractions."     Very  frequently  the  considera- 
tion of  fractions  was  postponed  to  the  last  part  of  the  arithmetic.     How- 
ever, better  types  of  arithmetics  show  how  to  find  the   L.C.D.  in  the 
addition  of  fractions ;  others  take  the  product  of  the  denominators  for  the 
CD.     Not  till  the  19th  century  was  arithmetic  generally  studied  in  the 
Public  Schools  of  England.     In  1829,  vulgar  fractions  were  first  studied 
at  Harrow. 

The  way  for  the  introduction  of  decimal  fractions  was  prepared  by  the 
systems  of  sexagesimals  and  duodecimals,  for  by  their  use  operations  with 
fractions  could  readily  be  performed  by  the  corresponding  operations 
with  whole  numbers.  In  1492  Pellos  almost  invented  decimal  fractions. 
In  his  arithmetic  written  at  Turin,  he  actually  used  the  decimal  point, 
but  it  cannot  be  said  that  he  had  any  idea  of  the  real  value  of  decimal 
fractions  as  such.  He  simply  used  the  decimal  point  to  indicate  division 
by  some  power  of  ten,  as  shown  by  example:  to  divide  425  by  70,  Pellos 
would  divide  42.5  by  7,  and  write  the  result  6yV  In  his  arithmetic  we 
find  the  following  illustration  of  this  use  of  the  decimal  point. 
(1  Partir    per      20 1 

79654839.7 

quocient 398274 191  £ 

Another  approach  to  the  discovery  of  decimals  was  made  by  Rudolff , 
a  German,  who,  in  division  of  integers  by  powers  of  10,  cuts  off  the 
requisite  number  of  places  with  a  comma. 

The  real  discoverer  of  decimal  fractions  was  Simon  Stevin,  merchant, 
soldier,  officer  in  civil  service,  Bruges  in  Belgium.  In  1585  Stevin 
published  "La  Pratique  d'  Arithmetique,  La  Disme",  dealing  with 
decimal  fractions  and  applying  them  to  all  the  operations  of  ordinary 
arithmetic.     These  fractions  did  not  have  our  present  day  notation,  but 
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in  place  of  a  point,  Stevin  used  a  cipher.     For  example,  in  an  edition  of 
"La  Disme",  we  find  the  following  problem  in  addition 

(•)(l)(2X3) 

27  (°)  8  0)  4  (2)  7  (3)  2  7  8  4  7 

37  (°)  6  (l)  7  (2)  5  (3)  written    3  7  6  7  5 

875  (°)  7  0)  8  (2)  2  (3)  8  7  5  7  8  2 


9  4  13  0  4 

or  ,941  (°)  3  (l)  0  (2)  4  (3) 
He  explains  that 

27  O  8  C1)  4  (2)  7  (3)  is  27fV,  ,  t*^  ,  toW  ,  altogether  27  rWo- 

37  (°)  6  0)  7  (2)  5  (3)  is  37T6o  ,  T£o   ,  ro5oo   ,   altogether  37  fifo. 

875  (°)  7  (l)  8  (2)  2  (3)  is  875  TV  ,  xto  ,  icfoo  ,  altogether  875  TW<r. 

Adding,  the  sum  of  these  is  941  T3<ft&,  i.e.,  941  (°)  3  (x)  0  (2)  4  (3).  Stevin 
also  used  the  notation  941°  3'  0"  4'". 

Stevins'  discovery  was  readily,  though  not  immediately,  recognized. 
In  1592  Biirgi,  a  Swiss,  used  the  notation  14! 4  for  141.4.  In  1608 
Richard  Norton  translated  "La  Disme"  into  English,  assuming  "decimals 
not  to  be  fractions  because  they  are  not  written  in  the  vulgar  or  common 
way".  At  this  period  there  was  a  desire  to  use  decimal  fractions  in 
commercial  calculations,  such  as  compound  interest. 

In  1617  Napier,  a  famous  mathematician,  published  a  treatise  on 
decimals,  and  used  the  point  in  several  instances,  along  with  the  older 
notation.  In  1619  Napier  adopted  the  dot  "in  worke  to  save  the 
tediouse  repetition"  of  the  marks  previously  used.  In  the  same  year 
Briggs,  a  professor  of  geometry  in  London  used  the  form  23456  for  23.456. 

In   1631  we  find  23.456  designated  as  23J456.      In    an    arithmetic  by 

Humphrey  Baker,  published  about  1635  we  find,  "The  Fractions  which 
before  were  in  the  common  way  are  put  into  the  decimal  parts,  and  fo 
the  fame  with  the  integral,  but  farre  more  true  than  the  common  Frac- 
tions can  we  exprefs  it  in  one  figure,  and  if  in  the  common  it  be  expreft 
in  many  (as  it  must  be,  if  true)  then  the  decimal  is  far  more  eafie,  becaufe 
the  Denominator  is  one  and  the  fame  to  all  whereas  the  other  is 
differing".  The  bar  was  used  instead  of  a  point,  as  23/456.  In  the 
17th  century  a  number  of  works  on  decimals  were  written  in  England. 
Circulating  decimals  were  dealt  with  in  1742  by  John  Marsh. 

But  not  till  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century  was  the  current  notation 
generally  employed.  In  the  18th  century  there  was  a  ready  appreciation 
of  the  decimal  fractions.  In  the  19th  century  the  object  of  studying 
decimals  was  to  become  familiar  with  the  decimal  scale  in  concrete 
quantities,  and  to  decimalise  as  many  as  possible  of  the  scales.  Every 
opportunity  was  taken  to  use  decimals. 
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A  Circular  issued  by  the 

ontario  department  of  education. 
Departmental  Examinations. 

Each  year  after  the  answer  papers  at  the  Departmental  examinations 
have  been  read  by  the  Associate  Examiners,  each  Section  reports  to  the 
Minister  any  criticisms  it  has  to  offer  of  the  question  papers,  the  conduct 
of  the  examinations,  and  the  teaching  as  judged  by  the  candidates' 
answers.  The  criticisms  that  directly  affect  the  Department  the  Minister 
has  found  to  be  useful,  and  this  year  he  begins  in  this  circular  the  pub- 
lication of  a  summary  of  the  chief  criticisms  of  the  answer  papers  as, 
in  his  judgment,  are  also  likely  to  prove  useful  to  the  teachers. 

In  most  departments  the  answering  appears  to  be  improving  from 
year  to  year;  but,  as  the  criticisms  show,  there  is  room  for  further  im- 
provement. Generally  speaking,  under  present  conditions  the  question 
papers  are  difficult  enough,  and  manifestly  any  raising  of  their  standard 
should  be  gradual  and  commensurate  with  the  progress  of  the  schools. 
Present  conditions,  however,  will  justify  the  Minister  in  directing,  as  he 
intends,  the  Associate  Examiners  to  adopt  next  summer  a  higher  standard 
in  estimating  the  values  of  the  answers.  With  the  exception  of  the  Pub- 
lic and  Separate  School  Diploma  and  the  High  School  Entrance  examina- 
tions, all  the  Departmental  academic  examinations  are  held  to  test  the 
fitness  of  the  candidates  for  admission  to  the  Professional  Schools  for 
teachers.  The  evidence  in  the  hands  of  the  Minister  demonstrates 
clearly  the  necessity  for  securing  hereafter  on  the  part  of  our  teachers 
before  they  enter  these  schools  a  more  accurate  and  comprehensive 
knowledge  of  the  prescribed  subjects  than  many  of  them  have  hitherto 
possessed. 

As  to  the  bonus  subjects:  It  must  be  clearly  understood  that  no  bonus 
subject  may  be  taken  up  in  any  school  unless  adequate  provision  is  made 
for  the  prescribed  subjects  of  the  school  courses  taken  up  therein,  and 
that,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  examinations  in  the  different  co-ordinate 
bonus  subjects  will  be  equalized  in  difficulty,  and,  as  provided  by  the 
Regulations,  each  paper  will  assume  that  the  work  prescribed  for  the 
course  therefor  has  been  duly  and  thoroughly  covered. 
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dates'  Answers  and  the  Teaching  of  the 

Subjects  in  the  Schools,  1915 

Departmental  Examinations. 

the  lower  school. 

Art. — In  many  of  the  schools  the  answers  of  the  candidates  showed  a 
lack  of  proper  teaching  in  the  following  particulars : 

(1)  In  good  pencil  technique  to  indicate  tone,  shade  and  shadow. 

(2)  In  freehand  perspective,  as  in  the  foreshortening  of  circles  and 

curves  in  the  plate  of  question  1,  and  in  the  coal  scuttle  or 
watering  can  of  question  2. 

(3)  In  the  conventionalization    of    simple    forms    f  om    nature,    as 

required  for  the  design  on  cup  and  saucer  in  question  3. 

(4)  In  mixing  and  blending  water-colours  so  as  to  get  away  from 

positive  colours  to  the  reduced  colours  required  in  the  paint- 
ings of  such  a  group  as  was  submitted  for  question  1. 

(5)  In  neat  and  uniform  simple  lettering,  as  for  question  4. 

(6)  In  an  appreciation  of  the  aesthetic  or  structural  elements  of  a 

picture — -the  methods  the  artist  has  employed  to  tell  his  story. 

(7)  In  the  explanation  of  necessary  terms  in  art  as,  "unit  of  design," 

"flat  outline,"  "decorative  spot,"  "centre  of  interest." 
It  would  appear  from  the  answers  that  many  candidates  were  handi- 
capped through  their  own  carelessness  or  through  a  failure  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher  to  inform  them  to  take  proper  material  for  the  examina- 
tion, for  example: 

(1)  Compasses,  ruler,  etc.,  for  possible  questions  in  design. 

(2)  Good  water-colours  and  a  good  pencil. 

Notwithstanding  the  preceding  criticisms,  it  is  proper  to  add  that 
there  is  a  marked  improvement  in  the  teaching  of  Art  as  is  shown  by  the 
high  character  of  the  work  at  some  centres. 

In  the  judgment  of  the  Section  the  minimum  time  per  week  for  the 
teaching  of  Art  in  the  second  year  of  the  Lower  School  should  be  one  and 
one-half  hours. 

History. — A  decided  improvement  in  the  character  of  the  candidates' 

answers  was  noticeable  this  year.     Quite  a  large  number,  however,  have 

not  yet  reached  the  stage  of  clear  and  definite  knowledge.     Some  of  them 

write   very   diffusely,   one   envelope   contained    twenty-three   pages    of 

written  matter.     The  answers  to  the  question  about  the  present  war  were 

remarkably  good. 
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Elementary  Science — Biology. 

1.  Fruits:  The  answers  were   much   better   than   those   given   to   a 

similar  question  on  the  paper  of  1913;  but  in  many  cases, 
even  yet,  the  relation  of  fruit  structure  to  the  organs  of  the 
flower  is  not  clearly  understood.  The  adaptations  for  the 
dispersal  of  fleshy  fruits  have  not  been  emphasized. 

2.  Ferns  and  Flowers:  The  fern  was  generally  selected  for  description 

in  preference  to  a  flower.  The  cohesion  and  adhesion  of  the 
floral  organs  do  not  seem  to  have  received  much  attention. 

3.  Plant   Physiology:  The  question  on  this  subject  was  fairly  well 

answered,  but  in  certain  schools;  essentially  defective  ex- 
periments have  been  taught  in  illustration  of  transpiration 
and  hydrotropism. 

4.  The  Frog:  Very  many  inaccurate,  indefinite  answers  were  given, 

showing  that  actual,  careful  observation  of  stages  in  life 
history  has  not  been  made. 

5.  Mammals:  The  answers  on  "feet"  were  generally  good,  while  those 

on  "teeth"  were  few  and  poor. 

6.  Turtle,  Crayfish  and  Woodlouse:  The  part  of  the  question  relating 

to  classification  was  poorly  answered.  This  important  part 
of  the  work  is  not  receiving  the  attention  it  deserves. 

7.  Chemistry  and  Physics. — The  Air:  In  general,  the  answers  were 

fairly  good  except  in  Part  (c).  The  relation  of  the  air  con- 
stituents to  plant  life  and  animal  life  has  not  been  made 
sufficiently  definite. 

8    Sound:  Part  (a)  was  well  answered  but  in  Part  (b)  "loudness"  and 
"pitch"  were  too  often  confused. 
Light:  The  "Colour"  question  and  the  "  Reflection"  question  were 
not  answered  at  all  well. 

9.  General:  Parts  (i),  (ii),  and  (iv)  were  fairly  well  answered,  but  (iii) 
on  the  methods  of  magnetizing  needles  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  taught. 

Spelling. — The  Section  is  of  the  opinion  that  in  all  schools  more  time 
should  be  given  to  dictation  rather  than  to  the  spelling  of  lists  of  words. 

THE   MIDDLE    SCHOOL. 

English  Literature. — The  candidates'  answers  showed  that  many 
teachers  of  English  do  not  seem  to  be  aware  of  the  importance  that  is 
attached  to  the  following  in  the  examinations  in  English  Literature: — 

(1)  The  necessity  for  clearness  and  conciseness  of  expression. 

(2)  The  deduction  of  one  mark  for  each  misspelt  word  and  for  each 

instance  of  incorrect  English. 
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(3)  The  avoidance  of  slang  expressions  and  abbreviations. 

(4)  Accuracy  and  conciseness  in  locating  passages. 

(5)  The  unnecessary  copying  of  questions  from  the  question  paper. 

(6)  The  careful  arrangement,  numbering,  and  spacing  of  the  answers. 

(7)  The  necessity  in  memory  work  of  correct  lining,   spelling  and 

punctuation. 

Latin. — (1)  The  teaching  of  Prose  Composition  seems  to  be  im- 
proving. This  year  higher  marks  were  made  by  many  candi- 
dates in  the  Prose  than  in  the  Authors. 

(2)  The  pupils  are  still  very  weak  in  translation.     Here  there  is  great 

room  for  improvement  throughout  the  Province.  Evidently 
teachers  accept  very  poor  English  as  a  translation  of  the  Caesar. 

(3)  The  translation  of  the  Virgil  appeared  to  have  been  memorized  or 

almost  so;  but  the  answers  to  many  questions  on  the  passages 
from  Virgil  were  usually  bad.  In  fact  it  was  in  connection  with 
the  questions  on  the  passages  from  Virgil  (and  from  Caesar 
also)  that  most  mistakes  were  made.  The  pupils  seem  to  have 
prepared  an  English  translation  of  the  Virgil  and  nothing  more; 
they  have  no  knowledge  of  the  grammar  and  syntax  of  the 
passages. 

(4)  There  is  still  a  great  lack  of  accuracy  in  the  candidates'  know- 

ledge of  the  declensions  and  conjugations. 

English  Composition. — (1)  Teachers  of  Composition  should  pay 
more  attention  to  punctuation. 

•  (2)  The  form  of  the  pupils'  compositions  should  be  stressed.  Many 
compositions  lacked  sentence  spacing  and  indentation  of  para- 
graphs, a  proper  wording  of  the  plan,  and  general  neatness. 
(3)  Teachers  of  Composition  shculd  encourage  the  pupils  to  read 
more  widely  from  good  current  magazines  as  well  as  from  stand- 
ard works  of  Literature. 

Physics. — The  character  of  the  answer  papers  showed  that  many  of 
the  pupils  are  not  performing  the  experiments.  This  is  probably  due  to 
the  schools  attempting  to  cover  the  whole  course  in  one  year  rather  than 
in  two  years  as  intended  by  the  Department  As  a  result  Physics  has 
become  a  "plucking  subject"  in  recent  years. 

British  and  Canadian  History. — On  the  whole  the  answers  of 
the  candidates  did  not  appear  to  be  so  satisfactory  as  those  of  last  year; 
many  were  vague  and  indefinite,  and  showed  great  confusion  of  thought. 

In  the  answers  to  question  1,  there  was  great  lack  of  accuracy  in  the 
locating  of  the  places  named.  There  seemed  also  to  be  a  great  lack  of 
definite  knowledge  of  the  most  essential  facts  of  Canadian  History. 
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The  Section  thinks  that  the  defects  in  the  candidates'  answers  were 
due  not  so  much  to  defective  teaching  as  to  the  inadequate  time  given  to 
the  subject.  There  appears  to  be  good  ground  for  believing  that  in  many 
schools  History  does  not  receive  the  attention  it  deserves  in  view  of  its 
great  importance.  Evidently,  in  some  schools,  insufficient  time  is  given 
on  the  time-table,  while  in  most  schools  the  students  have  so  much  home- 
work in  other  subjects  that  they  have  no  time  for  preparation  of  History. 

Art. — The  answers  indicate  that  many  candidates  are  not  familiar 
with  the  principal  historic  ornaments.  One  candidate  stated  on  his 
answer  paper  that  he  never  had  the  acanthus  leaf.  The  work  in  design 
and  water-colours  is  greatly  improved.  Pencil  work  is  incomplete,  weak 
in  shading  and  in  the  representation  of  values.  Light  and  shade  appears 
to  be  only  slightly  taught. 

There  have  been  more  failures  due  to  bad  freehand  work  in  pencil 
than  in  the  other  modes  of  expression.  The  lowest  marks  were  on  pencil 
work.  Ignorance  of  stencil  designs  and  practical  stencil  patterns  was 
shown  in  most  papers  although  these  subjects  are  required  in  the  course. 

Geometry. — More  attention  should  be  paid  to: 

(1)  Accurate  work  in  Geometrical  Drawings,  and — 

(2)  Logical  sequence  in  the  demonstration  of  theorems. 

THE   UPPER   SCHOOL. 

Latin. — The  understanding  of  the  meaning  was  uniformly  good,  and 
the  work  was  well  covered.  Translations,  especially  of  Cicero,  were  too 
literal.  The  Section,  while  recognizing  the  necessity  for  a  close  under- 
standing of  the  Latin  construction,  recommends  that  in  the  Upper  School, 
at  any  rate,  a  freer  and  more  idiomatic  English  be  insisted  upon,  so  that  a 
good  translation  of  Cicero  and  of  Caesar  will  mean  a  good  model  of 
English  Composition. 

Much  time  has  evidently  been  given  by  the  teachers  to  Grammar  and 
Parsing.  The  answers  of  the  candidates  showed  careful  preparation, 
but  the  questions  were,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Section,  rather  elementary. 

In  the  Composition  the  candidates  show  careful  preparation,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  a  good  foundation  is  being  laid,  but  here  also  the 
Section  objects  to  the  elementary  character  of  the  sentences. 

French  and  German. — In  view  of  the  importance  of  securing  a  high 
standard  of  English  in  the  translations  the  attention  of  the  teachers  of 
modern  languages  should  be  directed  to  the  necessity  of  impressing  on 
their  students  the  value  of  the  use  of  clear  and  grammatical  English. 

Trigonometry. — While  there  seems  to  be  an  improvement  in  the 
power  of  the  candidate  to  use  books  of  tables,  there  is  a  lack  of  systematic 
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arrangement  of  the  logarithmic  work  in  the  solutions  of  triangles  and 
problems,  and  this  lack  of  system  is,  at  least,  a  contributory  cause  of 
many  of  the  inaccuracies  that  occur. 

Geometry. — Many  candidates  seem  to  be  unable  to  distinguish 
between  the  coordinates  of  a  fixed  point  and  the  current  coordinates  of  a 
locus. 

English. — The  Section  is  of  the  opinion  that  pupils  should  be  trained 
to  give  greater  attention  to  conciseness  and  definiteness  of  expression  in 
their  answers  to  the  questions  in  English  Literature.  The  planning  of 
answers,  proper  spacing  on  the  page,  and  other  points  of  form  should  also 
be  emphasized. 


Hints  for  the  Library 


Schools  of  To-Morrow,  by  John  Dewey  and  Evelyn  Dewey.  316  pages.  #1.50  net. 
E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York.  "We  have  tried  to  show  what  actually  happens  when 
schools  start  out  to  put  into  practice,  each  in  its  own  way,  some  of  the  theories  that  have 
been  pointed  to  as  the  soundest  and  best  ever  since  Plato  .  .  .  ".  In  this  single  sen- 
tence the  author  has  laid  bare  the  very  heart  of  his  book.  A  portion  of  the  book  is  taken 
up  with  a  rehearsal  of  the  chief  contributions  of  such  educational  reformers  as  Rousseau, 
Pestalozzi,  Froebel  and  Madame  Montessori.  These  are  contributions  freely  inter- 
spersed with  the  personal  views  and  frank  criticism  of  the  author.  The  remaining  por- 
tion of  the  book  is  descriptive  of  the  work  of  certain  American  experimental  schools  that 
are  endeavouring  to  put  these  educational  ideals  into  actual  practice.  There  is  no 
question  that  this  book  will  receive  the  same  warm  appreciation  that  the  other  writings 
of  Professor  Dewey  have  so  deservedly  received.  F.  E.  c. 

The  School  and  Society,  (revised  edition,  August  1915)  by  John  Dewey.  164  pages. 
#1.00  net.  University  of  Chicago  Press,  Chicago,  111.  Few  educational  classics  have 
been  more  widely  read  or  have  exerted  a  greater  and  more  beneficial  influence  than 
Professor  Dewey's  School  and  Society  which  appeared  in  1S99.  Consequently  the  second 
edition  of  this  book,  which  appeared  in  August  1916,  needs  little  introduction  or  com- 
ment from  the  pen  of  the  reviewer.  The  fourth  chapter  of  the  earlier  edition  contained 
a  sketch  of  the  laboratory  school  which  Professor  Dewey  founded.  In  the  second 
edition  this  chapter  has  been  omitted  and  discussions  of  The  Psychology  of  Elementary 
Education  (chap.  IV),  Froebel's  Educational  Principles  (chap.  V),  The  Psychology  of 
Occupations  (chap.  VI),  The  Development  of  Attention  (chap.  VII),  The  Aim  of 
History  in  Elementary  Education  (chap.  VIII)  have  been  substituted  in  its  place. 
Readers  will  appreciate  these  more  abstract  discussions  of  the  second  edition  if  they 
first  read  chapter  IV  of  the  earlier  edition. 

Of  the  Oxford  Editions  of  Standard  Authors  the  volume  entitled  Poems  of  Robert 
Browning  has  been  received.  There  are  over  fifty  volumes  in  the  series;  price  of  each 
50  cents.  The  type  is  clear  and  readable,  the  binding  excellent.  The  volume  under 
review  would  make  a  valuable  addition  to  the  High  School  library. 

Plane  and  Solid  Geometry,  476  pages.  #1.30;  Analytic  Geometry,  212  pages,  #1.20, 
and  English  Derivatives  are  three  recent  books  published  by  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  New 
York.  P.  s. 


The  Shakespeare  Tercentenary 

G.    M.    JONES,    B.A. 

Faculty  of  Education,   University  ot  Toronto. 

SHAKESPEARE  died  on  April  23rd,  1616,  and  in  some  quarters 
elaborate  preparations  are  being  made  to  celebrate  the  three 
hundredth  anniversary  of  his  death.  In  Great  Britain  and  the 
Dominions  these  celebrations  will  likely  be  very  simple,  because  of  our  pre- 
occupation with  the  war,  but  in  the  United  States  very  full  programmes 
are  being  prepared.  This  work  is  being  directed  and  assisted  by  the 
Drama  League  of  America,  which,  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Percival 
Chubb  of  St.  Louis,  has  prepared  in  pamphlet  form  a  very  helpful  and 
suggestive  list  of  programmes  for  schools  and  colleges,  under  the  title, 
"The  Shakespeare  Tercentenary:  Suggestions  for  School  and  College 
Celebrations".  These  programmes,  which  are  carefully  graded  for  the 
various  kinds  of  classes,  include  processionals,  dances,  choruses,  singing 
games,  presentations  of  Shakespearian  characters,  and  masques.  Special 
attention  is  given  to  the  old  English  dances.  Very  valuable  suggestions 
are  made  as  to  suitable  costumes  and  music,  and  at  the  end  of  the  pam- 
phlet a  fine  bibliography  is  given. 

The  most  delightful  thing  in  the  whole  pamphlet  is  a  masque  in  three 
acts,  entitled,  "All  On  A  Midsummer's  Night".  Acts  I  and  II  have 
apparently  been  arranged  by  some  member  of  the  Drama  League;  Act 
III  is  a  translation  of  Ludwig  Tieck's  "The  Midsummer  Night".  After 
engaging  in  revels  with  the  young  people  of  Stratford-On-Avon,  on  the 
evening  of  June  23,  1578,  Will  Shakespeare  loses  his  way  about  midnight 
in  the  neighbouring  woods,  and  finally  lies  down  and  falls  asleep.  Puck 
and  fairies  soon  come  in,  and  shortly  after  Oberon  and  Titania.  Titania, 
soothed  by  the  songs  of  the  fairies,  wishes  to  sleep,  but  finds  that  she 
cannot,  and  guesses  that  "some  mortal  is  lurking  near".  Oberon 
threatens  with  dire  punishment  the  mortal  who  has  dared  to  gaze  on  their 
mystic  rites;  but,  when  Titania  finds  Will  Shakespeare  asleep,  she  pleads 
for  the  "lovely  boy." 

"Nay,  blame  not.  him; 

He  lost  his  way  in  the  wildwood,  and  chance 
Led  him  to  rest  too  near  this  chanted  ground ; 
And  must  he  suffer  for  the  trick  of  fate?" 

It  is  decided  to  bestow  gifts  on  the  boy  instead  of  injuring  him.  Puck 
and  the  attendant  fairies  are  sent  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  for  fresh  and 
magic  flowers.  When  they  return,  Titania  scatters  the  flowers  over 
Shakespeare,  with  the  words: 

1687  J 
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"These  various  flowers  I  scatter  o'er  thy  brow. 

0  sing,  as  none  before  thee  ever  sung, 
As  never  mortal  after  thee  shall  sing! 
A  poet  thou  shalt  be, 

The  greatest  earth  has  known 

Be  great,  yet  nothing  reck 

Of  thine  own  greatness.     Not  to  thyself, 
Though  to  all  else,  seem  thou  the  first  of  men." 

Oberon  pours  on  Shakespeare  a  mystic  drop,  and  bestows  on  him 
such  inspiration  as  to  transport  him  "beyond  all  circumscribing  limits". 
As  morning  approaches,  Oberon,  Titania  and  the  fairies  go  out,  and 
then  Puck,  before  departing,  bestows  his  gift. 

"Must  I  depart,  and  nothing  leave  with  thee? 

1  am  no  spirit  of  high  rank 

Yet  I  can  breathe 

A  merry  humour  into  thee." 

Will  Shakespeare  rises  in  the  morning,  bewildered  by  the  beautiful 
visions  of  the  night,  and  thrilled  through  every  fibre  of  his  body. 

This  pamphlet  may  be  obtained  from  the  Drama  League  of  America, 
736  Marquette  Building,  Chicago,  111.,  or  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Educational  Committee  of  the  Drama  League  of  Toronto,  Mrs.  John  T. 
Small,  32  Huntley  Street,  Toronto. 


In  a  western  city  a  stern  old  man  is  principal  of  the  High  School.  He  rules  with  a 
firm  hand  and  requires  instant  and  unquestioning  obedience  of  teachers  and  students. 

"  One  morning  a  storm  came  up  and  the  principal  sent  his  clerk  to  close  the  door  of 
the  pent  house  on  the  flat  room  which  he  had  noticed,  while  inspecting  classes  on  the 
third  floor,  to  be  open. 

"But,  Mr.  Gr "  began  the  clerk. 

"Miss  Wilson,  I  told  you  to  shut  that  door." 

"Yes,  sir,  but—" 

"Shut  that  door." 

Whereupon  the  clerk  climbed  the  stahs,  shaking  her  head,  and  shut  the  door. 
For  an  hour  the  storm  raged,  and  the  rain  fell  in  torrents.  Then  the  principal  rang  for 
the  janitor,  but  received  no  response.     He  rang  a  second  time,  when  the  clerk  spoke  up: 

"He  is  on  the  roof,  Mr.  Gr ". — American  School  Board  Journal. 


"What  are  you  doing  there,  professor?" 

"I've  hanged  myself." 

"But  why?" 

"  I  want  to  find  out  how  long  it  takes  for  death  to  come  after  hanging." 

"But  then  you've  got  to  hang  youiself  by  your  neck." 

"I  tried  that,  but  in  that  case  I  can't  look  at  my  watch." 


"What,"  asked  the  primary  teacher,  "is  the  difference  between  a  queen  and  your 
mother?" 

Little  Anita  was  the  first  to  speak  up. 

"Please,  ma'am,  a  queen  don't  have  to  take  in  washin'!" 


Little  Tots'  Corner  for  April 

HELENA  V.  BOOKER 
Wentworth  Public  School,  Hamilton 

Print. — A  London  primary  teacher  sends  a  very  interesting  account 
of  how  she  approaches  print.  Each  child  is  given  a  set  of  letters  in 
print,  about  10  a's,  m's,  etc.,  and  perhaps  only  three  x's,  q's,  etc.  The 
teacher  has  a  large  card  for  each  letter,  showing  all  four  forms  of  each. 
These  are  taken  up  one  at  a  time.  The  children  are  asked  (1)  to  find  a 
similar  letter  in  the  reader,  (2)  mark  it  on  a  clipping  from  a  magazine, 
(3)  pick  all  similar  letters  from  their  own  boxes.  After  sufficient  letters 
have  been  thus  dealt  with  the  pupils  are  asked  to  make  fr  n  the  printed 
letters  in  their  boxes  a  list  of  script  words  on  the  blackboard.  The 
teacher  passes  around  and  asks  pupils  to  read  their  lists.  At  first  the 
child  will  glance  at  the  blackboard  to  verify  the  word  from  the  script, 
but  this  will  gradually  cease  as  he  becomes  more  familiar  with  the  printed 
form. 

Reading. — Almost  at  the  beginning  of  the  term  children  will  proudly 
point  out  "Jack  and  Jill"  or  "Little  Jack  Horner"  and  say  "I  can  read 
that".  The  teacher  smiles  and  says  "Can  you?"  knowing  full  well  that 
he  cannot  read  it  but  can  merely  say  it  from  memory.  When  these 
lessons  are  reached  in  the  reader,  let  the  children  have  the  pleasure  of 
saying  them,  but  after  teaching  the  words  in  them,  give  supplementary 
reading  somewhat  as  follows :  'Jack  and  Jill  took  a  pail  and  went  for  some 
water.  The  well  was  away  up  on  the  hill.  As  they  came  back  Jack  fell 
down.  He  hurt  the  crown  of  his  head.  I  wonder  whether  he  broke 
it!     Jill  was  afraid  and  fell  down  too.     Did  she  hurt  herself?' 

Number-Work. — When  the  numbers  to  100  have  been  taught  teach 
sequences  such  as  1  +  1=2,  11  +  1=  12,  21  +  1  =  22,  showing  that  a 
number  ending  in  1  when  added  to  1  must  give  a  number  ending  in  2. 
Similarly  2+1  =  3,  12+1  =  13,  22+1  =  23.  When  1  has  been  thus 
added  to  all  numbers  take  the  sequences  adding  2  each  time,  then  3,  and 
so  on.  This  is  a  great  aid  to  rapid  addition.  In  adding  a  column  such  as 
9,  4,  5,  etc.,  9+4=13.  In  adding  13  +  5  the  child  knows  that  3  +  5  =  8, 
therefore  13  +  5  must  be  18.  Much  practice  is  required  in  this  before 
the  child  is  able  to  make  ready  use  of  the  method,  but  if  he  once  under- 
stands it  he  will  find  it  useful  later  on. 
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Phonics. 

and—band,  hand,  sand,  land,  grand,  brand,  stand,  strand. 

ust — dust,  rust,  must,  gust,  just,  crust,  trust. 

old — hold,  bold,  fold,  gold,  cold,  told,  sold,  scold. 

ing — sing,  ring,  ding,  wing,  king,  thing,  bring,  sling,  fling,  sting,  spring, 

cling,  swing,  string. 
ang — bang,  hang,  rang,  sang,  gang,  clang,  slang. 
ong — dong,  gong,  long,  song,  (w)rong,  prong,  strong,  along. 
ung — hung,  lung,  bung,  rung,  sung,  strung,  stung,  flung,  swung,  slung, 

clung. 
all— ball,  tall,  call,  wall,  fall,  hall,  small,  stall. 

ow — cow,  how,  now,  sow,  bow,  row,  mow,  brow,  scow,  plow,  me-ow. 
ow — (o)  low,  sow,  bow,  row,  snow,  glow,  grow,  show,  stow,  slow,  blow, 

crow,  flow. 
ick — pick,  sick,  kick,  rick,  Dick,  Nick,  tick,  lick,  wick,  brick,  click,  chick, 

trick,  stick. 
ock — lock,  rock,  dock,  "tock",  sock,  mock,  shock,  stock,  clock,  flock, 

block,  (k)nock. 
oat — oat,  boat,  coat,  goat,  float. 

Nature -Study.  Beans  and  peas  are  probably  the  best  seeds  for 
germination  in  the  school-room,  as  they  are  large,  and  contain  enough 
food  within  themselves  to  establish  a  very  strong  growth.  Fine  sawdust 
will  be  found  to  be  the  best  material  in  which  to  plant  seeds.  This  is 
cleaner  than  earth  and  allows  of  the  plants  being  taken  out  for  examina- 
tion as  often  as  desired.  If  handled  carefully  they  may  be  taken  out  and 
replaced  several  times  without  injury.  Give  each  child  a  pot,  box  or 
compartment  of  his  own,  as  this  gives  the  personal  interest  which  en- 
courages the  child  to  continue  gardening  for  himself.  Some  teachers 
use  tiny  flower-pots,  others  strawberry  boxes.  Strings  stretched  across 
may  divide  the  boxes  into  four  compartments,  thus  making  10  boxes 
supply  a  class  of  40  pupils.  Place  these  on  a  sand-table  or  trough  so 
that  they  may  be  kept  damp.  I  have  a  druggist's  drawer  divided  into 
60  compartments  which  makes  an  admirable  garden.  Each  child  writes 
his  name  on  a  slip  of  paper  and  pastes  it  on  his  own  compartment  when 
planting  his  seeds.  Give  each  child  a  dry  pea  and  bean  and  also  some 
which  have  been  thoroughl)*  soaked.  Examine  each  seed— What 
difference  does  soaking  make?  What  performs  this  duty  outside? 
Why  do  we  soak  them  before  planting?  What  is  the  little  speck  on 
both  seeds,  white  in  the  bean  and  usually  black  in  the  pea?  Ask  the 
children  to  bring  labels  from  canned  peas  and  beans  showing  these  seeds 
in  the  pod.  Draw  on  the  blackboard  a  picture  of  pod  with  seeds.  What 
holds  the  seeds  in  the  pod?     The  little  spot  on  the  seed  shows  where  the 
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tiny  stem  was  attached.  Refer  to  this  again  when  green  peas  and  beans 
are  in  season  and  have  children  bring  the  pods  and  see  this  for  themselves. 
Allow  each  child  to  plant  his  own  seeds  which  have  been  soaked  in  the 
box  prepared.  Other  seeds,  such  as  corn,  nasturtiums  or  morning-glory, 
may  be  added  if  space  permits.  The  dry  seeds  may  be  taken  home, 
soaked  for  a  day  and  planted  in  the  child's  home  garden.  When  the 
seeds  have  sprouted,  take  from  the  sawdust,  examine,  note  where  the 
sprout  emerges,  draw  on  a  large  sheet  of  paper,  and  replace  in  the  saw- 
dust. When  root  and  stem  have  both  started,  take  up  again,  note  how 
one  goes  up,  the  other  down,  draw  again  on  the  same  paper  and  replace. 
When  leaves  have  appeared  make  the  final  examination  and  make  a  last 
drawing  on  the  paper.  Thus  each  child  will  have  three  drawings  of  his 
seeds  in  all  three  stages  of  growth.  This  is  important,  as  children  so 
readily  forget  details  of  appearance.  Let  the  teacher's  garden  be  a 
tumbler,  lined  with  blotting-paper,  and  filled  up  inside  with  sawdust. 
Place  the  seeds  between  the  glass  and  the  blotting-paper  and  keep  the 
sawdust  moist.  In  this  way  the  seeds  may  be  examined  each  day 
without  removing  and  each  change  noticed.  A  honey  box  with  glass 
side  is  an  excellent  receptacle  for  this  purpose,  but  be  sure  to  place  the 
blotting-paper  next  the  glass  or  the  roots  will  at  once  start  backward 
into  the  darkness  of  the  sawdust  away  from  all  inquiring  eyes.  When 
speaking  of  the  different  directions  taken  by  root  and  stem  ask  the 
children  what  would  happen  if  we  turned  the  plant  upside  down  after 
growth  has  started,  Most  of  them  will  think  that  the  root  would  grow 
up  and  the  stem  down.  Try  this  in  the  teacher's  garden.  Reverse  one 
seed  and  through  the  glass  may  be  seen  the  contortions  of  stem  and  root 
to  resume  their  wonted  growth.  This  always  astonishes  and  amuses 
the  children  but  also  serves  as  a  good  moral'  lesson  in  perseverance. 


"Of  course,  I  want  my  daughter  to  have  some  kind  of  artistic  education.  I  think  I'll 
let  her  study  singing." 

"Why  not  art  or  literature?" 

"Art  spoils  canvas  and  literature  wastes  reams  of  paper.  Singing  merely  produces 
a  temporary  disturbance  of  the  atmosphere." 


Professor  A — "Did  you  ever  see  a  party  of  school  teachers  absolutely  silent?" 
Doctor  B — "Only  once.     I  had  asked  which  of  the  company  was  the  eldest." 


"It  is  the  duty  of  everyone  to  make  at  least  one  person  happy  during  the  week," 
said  a  Sunday  school  teacher. 

"Now,  have  you  done  so,  Johnny?" 

"Yes,"  said  Johnny  promptly. 

"That's  right.     What  did  you  do?" 

"  I  went  to  see  my  aunt,  and  she's  always  happy  when  I  go  home!" 


In  the  Classroom 

F.    H.    SPINNEY. 
Principal,  Alexandra  Public  School,  Montreal 

THE  above  heading  might  this  time  more  properly  read:  "  Reflections 
after  observing  work  in  many  classrooms." 
The  first  requisite  for  good  teaching  is  the  right  attitude  on  the 
part   of    the    teacher;    the    second    is    the    right    relationship  between 
the  teacher  and  the  pupils. 

No  new  lesson  should  be  undertaken  without  some  preliminary 
discussion,  seemingly  incidental,  yet  highly  purposeful  in  the  mind  of  the 
teacher. 

A  lesson  which  is  prepared  merely  as  a  "lesson,  without  taking  into 
consideration  the  individual  experiences  and  capabilities  of  the  pupils, 
may  win  high  value  in  a  professional  examination,  but  is  a  decided 
failure  in  the  classroom. 

Children's  minds  are  not  developed  in  nicely  finished  layers,  each 
layer  representing  the  effect  of  a  spectacular  lesson,  completed  according 
to  the  latest  pedagogic  formula;  nor  are  they  developed  in  the  form  of 
deeper  and  wider  layers  representing  the  "ground  covered"  by  a  parti- 
cular set  of  examinations — although  an  unbiassed  observer  would  be  con- 
vinced that  we  were  influenced  by  those  singular  ideas. 

Mental  progress  depends  more  than  anything  upon  Interest.  I 
should  hesitate  to  waste  space  on  this  platitude  were  it  not  my  intention 
to  suggest,  in  this  and  future  articles,  how  individual  interests  may  be 
considered  in  practically  every  lesson. 

A  fifth  year  pupil  has  little  interest  in  fractions — no  matter  how 
scientific  is  the  demonstration  of  the  first  lessons  in  that  subject. 

But  the  same  pupil  has  a  decided  interest  in  apples  and  blocks  and 
folding-paper,  and  various  other  objects  which  may  be  utilised  as  the 
"subject  matter"  in  this  intricate  branch  of  arithmetic. 

Many  teachers  succeed  very  well  with  their  first  lessons  in  fractions. 
They  cut  up  apples  and  other  divisible  objects;  they  cut  cardboard;  they 
allow  the  pupils  to  divide  objects  and  express  the  results  on  the  board. 
The  progress  of  the  class  is  unmistakable,  and  there  is  a  feeling  of  general 
good  nature  and  satisfaction. 

Then  there  comes  a  day  when  the  class  must  leave  the  field  of  practice 
and  cross  into  that  of  purely  mental  gymnastics  for  the  sake  of  "culture", 
or  "development  of  thinking",  or  for  some  other  equally  meaningless 
purpose,  and  lo!  the  child's  interest  and  enthusiasm  suddenly  cool,  and 
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what  was  a  pleasurable  exercise  for  teacher  and  pupils  has  been  trans- 
formed into  drudgery  of  a  supreme  type. 

"Complex  fractions"  were  apparently  invented  by  some  hard- 
hearted schoolmaster  of  the  olden  time,  who  ever  and  anon  tired  of  the 
cane  and  the  birch,  or  who  felt  that  these  instruments  of  torture  were  not 
sufficiently  severe  for  the  worst  offenders  against  his  seventy-nine  rules  of 
conduct  and  order!  What  was  invented  as  a  penalty  has  been  handed 
down  as  a  necessity,  and  has  driven  many  a  boy  and  girl  from  the  un- 
inviting exercises  of  the  schoolroom  to  the  more  fascinating  activities 
of  the  practical  world. 

Complex  fractions  may  have  a  place  in  the  Public  Schcols — possibly 
as  a  mental  tonic  for  those  pupils  who  are  particularly  gifted  with  the 
mathematical  tendency;  but  for  the  ordinary  boy  and  girl  of  the  present 
century,  they  are  decidedly  uninviting  as  a  regular  mental  diet;  and  it 
takes  a  vast  stretch  of  the  teacher's  usually  limited  imagination  to  picture 
to  the  skeptical  pupil  any  practical  use  for  this  antique  performance. 

Far  better  to  continue  with  the  simple  fractions  of  daily  use  in  the 
practical  world,  aiming  at  accuracy  with  every  increasing  rapidity,  thus 
maintaining  the  interest  of  the  pupils  and  increasing,  rather  than  de- 
creasing, their  enjoyment  in  the  activities  of  school  life. 

Children  will  not  "reason"  until  their  experiences  are  sufficiently 
varied  to  admit  of  rapid  and  appropriate  readjustments;  neither  will 
they  take  on  "culture"  until  the  rough  edges  of  self-interest  have  been 
worn  away  by  manifold  experiences  of  pleasure  and  pain. 

Referring  to  the  opening  sentence  that  the  first  requisite  for  good 
teaching  is  the  right  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  it  is  well  to 
remember  that  the  teacher's  attitude  is  influenced  by  public  opinion — 
that  is,  by  the  general  conception  of  what  constitutes  "education". 

That  there  is  a  general  misconception  in  this  regard  is  well  illustrated 
in  the  case  of  the  gentleman  who  recently  told  the  writer  that  he 
very  much  regretted  now  that  he  had  to  leave  school  at  the  age  of 
sixteen.  "Why?  "  "Well,  education  gives  a  man  a  greater  opportunity  of 
making  a  success." 

This  gentleman  is  well-to-do,  in  a  good  business,  the  happy  head  of 
a  happy  family,  can  write  a  good  letter,  make  a  humorous  speech,  knows 
how  to  play  —  in  a  word,  knows  how  to  enjoy  life  and  how  to  help  others 
enjoy  life. 

This  gentleman  was  "educated"  by  his  experiences— the  only  possible 
method  of  real,  worth-while  education.  School  cannot  implant  inclina- 
tion, ambition,  perseverance,  or  personal  tendencies;  seldom  has  it  been 
known  to  supply  common  sense.  These  are  native  elements — to  be 
cultivated  and  modified,  a  little  by  the  school,  but  more  by  personal 
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experiences,  personal  achievements,  and  simple,  silent,  daily  meditation 
on  the  experiences  and  achievements  of  other  people. 

More  schooling  might  have  improved  the  gentleman's  lot  in  life, 
or  it  might  have  made  it  worse.  The  problem  will  never  be  solved; 
because  each  man  lives  his  own  life,  lives  it  only  once,  and  no  formula 
will  apply  with  identical  results  to  any  two  individuals  in  the  world. 

The  lesson  we  are  to  draw  is  that  we  should  not  make  school  life 
uncomfortable  for  that  boy  who  cannot  learn  complex  fractions.  Per- 
haps he  can  saw  a  board  or  drive  a  nail  better  than  any  pupil  in  the  class 
— perhaps  even  better  than  his  teacher.  If  he  can  do  these  things  well 
it  should  be  through  that  particular  interest  that  the  teacher  can  win 
his  interest  in  other  matters.  That  is  the  place  to  begin,  not  at  a 
particular  rule  or  a  particular  page  in  a  book. 

Our  "training  schools"  should  be  encouraged  to  give  more  attention 
to  the  study  of  human  nature  and  less  attention  to  books  and  "lessons". 
The  former  is  a  live  and  ever-changing  topic;  the  latter  is  often  times  a 
"mummy",  with  a  decidedly  deadening  influence. 

In  a  word,  Study  the  child  and  fit  your  lessons  to  him. 


The  Passing  of  Mythology 


"  There  is  something  sad  in  the  extinction  of  a  really  fine  mythology.  Together  with 
much  that  is  worthless  superstition,  a  certain  element  of  poetry  is  thereby  taken  from 
the  world,  never  to  be  replaced." — John  L.  Stoddard. 

The  gods  have  left  Olympus  high,  No  more  through  air,  o'er  battle's  din, 

The  gods  our  fathers  knew,  The  fair  Valkyries  ride; 

The  realms  where  fairies  used  to  dwell  No  more  sits  Jupiter  in  heaven 

Are  disenchanted  too.  With  Juno  by  his  side. 

Our  lives  are  bare  without  them  all,  The  moon  was  fair  Diana  once, 

We  lose  them  with  regret;  Now,  just  the  cold,  white  moon; 

Our  world  is  now  too  workaday,  The  winds  are  dead  since  Aeolus 

We  read  them, — then  forget.  Has  left  them, — all  too  soon. 

The  Nymphs  are  driven  from  the  streams,  The  souls,  that  leave  earth  now,  pass  o'er 
The  Dryads  from  the  trees,  Without  old  Charon's  aid; 

On  mountain  sides  no  Oreads  dwell,  The  gods  might  still  their  nectar  sip, 

Nor  Neptune  in  the  seas.  If  Ganymede  had  stayed. 

The  sun  is  robbed  of  Phoebus,  too,  Sad,  is  it  not,  that  these  must  pass 

No  more  a  god  he  seems;  And  never  come  again? 

Fierce  Odin  and  Valhalla's  halls  The  world  is  poorer  by  their  loss. 

Are  fainter  than  our  dreams.  Why  could  they  not  remain? 

They've  left  a  void  within  our  midst, 
Their  voices  now  are  stilled; 
The  place  they  held  in  lives  of  old 
Can  never  be  refilled. 

Hamilton.  Collegiate  Institute.  Herbert  E.  Collins. 


Enlistment  and  the  Schools 

A   Circular  issued  by  the 
ONTARIO  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

From  time  to  time,  especially  since  last  September,  young  men  who 
have  been  attending  the  Provincial  Secondary  and  Normal  Schools  and 
Faculties  of  Education  in  preparation  for  teachers'  certificates  have  asked 
the  Department  of  Education  to  grant  them  their  certificates,  although 
they  have  not  completed  the  courses  therefor,  in  order  that  they  might 
enlist  at  once  for  overseas  service  in  the  present  war.  To  have  complied 
with  their  wishes  would  have  meant  in  most  cases  a  lowering  of  the 
standard  for  such  certificates  and  a  resulting  injury  to  our  schools. 
Recognizing,  however,  the  patriotic  zeal  of  these  young  men  and  intend- 
ing that  the  department  also  shall  do  "its  bit"  in  the  momentous  struggle 
in  which  the  Dominion  is  now  taking  part,  the  Acting  Minister  of 
Education  has  decided  upon  the  course  set  forth  in  the  Regulations 
below.  He  promises  also  on  behalf  of  the  Ontario  Government  that, 
in  carrying  them  out,  as  much  sympathetic  consideration  will  be  shown 
for  those  concerned  as  is  consistent  with  the  educational  necessities  of 
the  Province. 

Regulations  of  the  Department  of  Education. 

(1)  On  the  conditions  prescribed  in  (3)  belcw,  candidates  in  atten- 
dance at  High  and  Continuation  Schools  and  Collegiate  Institutes  in 
preparation  for  the  next  ensuing  Middle  or  Upper  School  examination 
who  enlist  for  overseas  service  in  the  present  war,  will,  on  application  to 
the  Department  of  Education  after  their  return  to  Ontario,  be  admitted 
to  one  session  of  a  Summer  School  for  said  examinations,  with  exemption 
from  fees  and  with  an  allowance  for  their  travelling  expenses  to  and  from 
their  ordinary  places  of  abode  at  the  beginning  and  close  of  the  session. 

(2)  On  the  conditions  prescribed  in  (3)  below,  teachers-in-training 
at  the  Normal  Schools  or  Faculties  of  Education  who  enlist  for  over- 
seas service  in  the  present  war  and  other  candidates  for  teachers'  certi- 
ficates who  also  enlist  lor  such  service  and  who  hold  the  necessary 
entrance  certificates,  obtained  either  before  or  after  enlistment,  will,  on 
application  to  the  Department  of  Education  after  their  return,  be  ad- 
mitted for  one  session  to  a  Normal  School  or  a  Faculty  of  Education,  as 
the  case  may  be,  the  former  at  or  about  the  same  time  as  that  of  their 
withdrawal  and  the  latter  at  the  beginning  of  the  session,  with  exemption 
from  fees  and  with  an  allowance  for  travelling  expenses  as  in  (1)  above, 
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and  an  allowance  at  the  rate  of  $5.00  a  week  for  board  and  lodging  during 
the  whole  or  part  of  the  session,  as  the  case  may  be. 

(3)  The  conditions  referred  to  in  (1)  and  (2)  above  are  as  follows: 

(a)  With  his  application  for  admission  to  a  Summer  or  a  Normal 
School  or  a  Faculty  of  Education  the  candidate  shall  submit  to  the 
Minister  of  Education  a  certificate  of  honourable  discharge  from  the 
Department  of  Militia  and  Defence,  Ottawa,  and,  when  required  by  the 
conditions,  a  certificate  from  the  Principal  or  the  Dean,  as  the  case  may 
be,  stating  the  date  of  his  leaving  the  school  or  the  Faculty,  with  his 
standing  therein, 

(b)  The  candidate's  application  for  said  admission  shall  be  made  to 

the  Minister  at  as  early  a  date  as  the  latter  may  deem  practicable  after 

the  candidate's  discharge  from  the  service. 

Note. — It  is  expected  that,  before,  or  instead  of,  entering  a  Summer  School,  the 
candidates  will  utilize  the  opportunities  offered  by  the  local  Secondary  Schools,  as  may 
best  suit  the  stage  of  their  preparation  for  the  academic  examinations;  and,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Government,  it  will  be  eminently  fitting  for  the  municipalities  to  which 
they  belong  to  recognize  their  claims  by  granting  them  financial  assistance  during  the 
period  of  their  preparation.  Such  assistance  by  the  Government  or  by  the  munici- 
palities may  be  accepted  as  a  just  tribute  to  honourable  and  courageous  patriotism. 


Book  Reviews 

A  Laboratory  Manual  for  General  Science,  by  Caldwell,  Eikenberry  and  Pieper.  Pub- 
lished by  Ginn  &  Company.  This  manual  is  prepared  to  accompany  the  text-book  on 
general  science  issued  recently,  which  has  already  been  reviewed  in  The  School. 
It  contains  about  the  same  course  as  is  taken  in  the  lower  school  in  Ontario,  only  the 
subject  matter  is  clustered  about  topics,  all  the  science  being  intermingled.  While  this 
is  good  from  the  informational  standpoint  its  value  is  at  least  questionable  if  the  chief  use 
of  science  as  a  school  subject  is  not  for  its  information  but  for  the  training  that  it  gives. 
The  volume  is  a  combined  laboratory  manual  and  note-book.  G.  A.  c. 

The  Essentials  of  Agriculture,  by  Henry  Jackson  Waters.  45")  pages.  Published  by 
Ginn  &  Company.  It  is  seldom  that  as  attractive  a  volume  on  elementary  agriculture 
has  been  issued.  It  has  thrown  off  to  a  large  extent  the  "dry  as  dust"  aspect  of  a  school 
text-book.  Each  chapter  has  as  a  heading  an  epigrammatic  quotation.  Coloured 
illustrations  are  scattered  throughout  and  the  other  illustrations  are  very  appropriate 
and  of  assistance  to  understand  the  text.  The  usual  topics  are  ably  discussed  and  at 
the  end  of  each  chapter  is  given  an  excellent  summary  of  practical  work  to  be  performed 
by  the  pupils;  also  a  number  of  questions  on  the  subject  matter  of  the  text.  As  we  are 
becoming  more  and  more  interested  in  the  teaching  of  the  subject  of  agriculture  in  the 
schools  of  Canada,  the  teacher  of  science  should  keep  in  close  touch  with  the  subject 
matter  of  agriculture  as  presented  in  this  volume.  G.  A.  c. 

Experimental  Plant  Physiology,  by  Lucy  E.  Cox.  Ill  pages.  Published  by  Long- 
mans, Green  &  Co.  I  know  of  no  books  on  plant  physiology  that  contain  so  suitable 
a  collection  of  experiments  for  High  School  purposes  as  this  one.  The  experiments  are 
recorded  in  such  a  concise  and  definite  manner  that  they  should  be  a  great  aid  to  the 
pupil.     Our  science  teachers  should  procure  one  of  these  little  volumes.  G.  A.  c. 


Diary  of  the  War 

(Continued  from  the  March  number). 

JANUARY,  1916. 

Jan.  1.  Canada  announces  increase  of  overseas  force  from  250,000  to  500,000.  British 
force  occupies  Jaunde,  an  important  centre  in  the  Cameroons. 

Jan.  2.  French  forced  to  retreat  200  metres  on  Hartmannsweilerkopf.  Glen  liner 
Glengyle  sunk  in  the  Mediterannean;  10  lives  lost.  Turks  shell  Kut-el- 
Amara.     Russians  advance  and  occupy  heights  north-west  of  Czernowitz. 

Jan.  4.  Lord  Derby's  report  on  the  results  of  the  group  system  canvass  published; 
651,160  unstarred  single  men  not  offered  themselves  for  service.  White 
paper  re  the  Baralong  case  published.  Sir  John  Simon's  resignation 
announced  by  the  Premier. 

Jan.  5.  Mr.  Asquith  introduces  the  Military  Service  Bill  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Groups  6  to  9  of  the  Derby  recruits  called  up  for  service  on  February  8. 
Russian  offensive  continues  along  the  line  of  the  Styr,  Strypa  and  in 
Bukowina. 

Jan.  6.  British  submarine  sunk  off  Texel,  Holland.  British  force  marches  up  the 
Tigris  to  the  relief  of  Kut-el-Amara.  Russians  capture  the  town  of 
Tchartorysk,  on  the  Styr.  Italian  steamer  mined  and  sunk  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean; 200  Montenegrin  recruits  drowned. 

Jan.  7.  General  Aylmer  defeats  the  Turks  at  Sheikh-Saad.  Long  despatch  from  Sir 
Ian  Hamilton  published  regarding  the  Sulva  battle  in  the  Gallipoli 
operations.  Russians  gain  successes  on  the  Middle  Strypa  and  north- 
west of  Czernowitz.  Count  Bernstorff  presents  statement  to  United 
States  re  German  submarine  policy  and  offers  reparation  for  damages 
caused  by  death  or  injuries  to  American  citizens. 

Jan.  8.  Allied  forces  complete  the  evacuation  of  the  Cape  Helles  zone  on  Gallipoli  with 
one  casualty  and  17  guns  abandoned.  Text  of  the  Compulsion  Bill 
published.  Germans  retake  some  of  their  lost  positions  near  Hartmanns- 
weilerkopf. 

Jan.  9.  British  capture  a  Turkish  position  at  Sheikh-Saad.  Austrians  assault  Mount 
Lovtchen,  Montenegro.  French  repulse  a  German  attack  in  Champagne 
Admiralty  announce  the  loss  of  H.M.S.  King  Edward  VII  through  striking 
a  mine:  no  lives  lost. 

Jan.  10.  Austrians  capture  Mount  Lovtchen  and  the  town  of  Berane  in  Montenegro. 
Enlistment  under  the  group  system  re-opens.  French  occupy  most  of 
their  lost  positions  in  Champagne.  Resignation  of  Sir  John  Nixon  of 
command  in  Mesopotamia  announced;  Sir  Percy  Lake  to  succeed  him. 

Jan.  11.  French  troops  occupy  Corfu  to  prepare  for  the  Serbian  Army;  Greek  Govern- 
ment protests.  Austrians  approaching  Cettinge,  the  capital  of  Montene- 
gro. 

Jan.  12.  Four  British  aeroplanes  destroyed  by  the  Germans.  Allies  blow  up  the  bridge 
at  Demir  Hissar,  on  the  Saloniki  railway. 

Jan.  13.  Austrians  capture  Cettinge.  Despatch  from  Vice  Admiral  Bacon  published 
regarding  the  operations  off  the  Belgian  coast  from  August  to  November, 
1915.  French  submarine  Foucault  sinks  Austrian  cruiser  off  Cattaro. 
General  Aylmer  defeats  the  Turks  at  Orah  in  the  Wadi  position,  25  miles 
from  Kut-el-Amara,  and  forces  them  to  retreat. 
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Jan.  14.  Text  of  German  reply  re  Baralong  case  published ;  Sir  Edward  Grey's  proposals 
refused,  and  policy  of  reprisals  announced.  Montenegro  reported  to  be 
suing  for  peace.     British  damage  enemy  trenches  near  Givenchy. 

Jan.  15.  Russians  rout  Turco-German  detachment  at  Kangavar,  half-way  between 
Hamadan  and  Kermanshah. 

Jan.  16.  Russian  offensive  south  of  Pinsk  continues;  Kukhotska  Volia  sector  cleared  of 
the  enemy. 

Jan.  17.  General  Sarrail  appointed  to  the  supreme  command  of  all  the  Allied  troops  at 
Salonika.  Capitulation  of  Montenegro  reported  by  the  Austrians. 
Russians  break  the  Turkish  centre  at  Kopri-Keui,  along  a  line  of  66  miles 
on  the  Caucasus  front,  and  drive  the  Turks  back  on  Erzerum.  Russian 
torpedo-boat  raid  on  the  Anatolian  coast;  163  sailing  ships  destroyed. 

Jan.  18.  Five  Allied  warships  bombard  Dedeagatch.  Germans  evacuate  Ebolowa  and 
Akonolinga  in  the  Cameroons.  German  governor  and  commandant 
escape  into  Spanish  Guinea.     French  air  raid  on  Metz. 

Jan.  19.  Russians  resume  the  offensive  north-east  of  Czernowitz.  Montenegro  breaks 
off  negotiations  with  Austria.  Allied  war  council  in  London.  British 
relief  forces  reaches  a  point  23  miles  from  Kut-el-Amara.  Swedish 
government  prohibits  the  export  of  paper  pulp. 

Jan.  20  Turkish  rout  in  the  Caucasus  completed.  Hassankala,  east  of  Erzerum 
captured,  and  1,500  prisoners  taken.  Russian  forces  occupy  Sultanabad 
in  Persia.  British  Admiralty  announce  that  a  British  submarine  grounded 
off  the  Dutch  coast;  no  lives  lost. 

Jan.  21.  Russians  shell  the  forts  at  Erzerum. 

Jan.  22.  British  attacks  on  the  Tigris  checked  by  rain  and  flood.  Norway  prohibits 
the  export  of  butter. 

Jan.  23.  Two  German  air  raids  on  the  east  coast  of  Kent ;  one  person  killed  and  six 
injured.  Two  French  air  squadrons,  comprising  24  aeroplanes,  bombard 
Metz.  French  air  raid  on  Monastir.  Austro-Hungarian  troops  occupy 
Scutari.  French  first  line  penetrated  between  Arras  and  Lens.  A  British 
column  under  General  Wallace  disperses  a  large  force  of  Senussi  Arabs  at 
Mersa  Matru  near  western  frontier  of  Egypt. 

Jan.  24.  German  seaplane  chased  away  from  Dover  by  two  British  machines.  Military 
Service  Bill  passed.  German  attack  east  of  Neuville;  some  mine  craters 
occupied  and  recovered. 

Jan.  25.  Austrians  occupy  San  Giovanni  di  Medua  in  Albania. 

Jan.  26.  Sir  Edward  Grey  discusses  blockade  policy  in  House  of  Commons.  Turks 
retreat  near  Kut-el-Amara  about  a  mile. 

Jan.  27.  Germans  make  an  unsuccessful  attack  on  British  trenches  near  Loos.  French 
air  raid  on  Freibourg-in-Breisgau.  Russians  defeat  Turks  west  of 
Melashkert,  in  the  Caucasus,  and  south  of  Lake  Urmia,  in  Persia,  and 
advance  between  Erzerum  and  Mush. 

Jan.  28.  Total  British  losses  up  to  January  9  announced  to  be  549,467.  Germans  gain 
a  success  in  the  Amiens  region  and  capture  the  village  of  Frise  on  the 
Somme;  French  trenches  carried  on  a  two  mile  front.  German  failure 
against  the  British  at  Carnoy.  Allies  occupy  the  Cape  and  Fort  of  Kara 
Burim  commanding  the  harbour  of  Saloniki;  Greek  government  protests. 
The  United  States  protest  against  the  seizure  of  neutral  mails,  and  Sir  E. 
Grey's  reply  published. 

Jan.  29.  Zeppelin  raid  on  Paris;  25  persons  killed  and  27  injured.  French  recapture 
some  of  their  lost  trenches  west  of  Hill  140. 

Jan.  30.  A  second  Zeppelin  raid  on  Paris.     No  casualties  reported. 


The  War  in  Eastern  Waters 

N.  L.  MURCH,  B.A. 

University  of  Toronto  Schools 

ALL  told,  Germany  owned  about  100,000  square  miles  of  territory 
in  the  Far  East  before  the  war.  The  greater  part  of  this  was 
included  in  Kaiser  Wilhelm's  Land,  which  lay  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  south-eastern  section  of  New  Guinea.  This  tract  of  land 
had  a  population  of  500,000,  three  hundred  of  whom  were  Germans. 

North-east  of  Kaiser  Wilhelm's  Land  lies  the  Bismarck  Archipelago, 
consisting  of  New  Pomerania,  New  Mecklenberg,  New  Lauenberg,  New 
Hanover,  Admiralty  Island  and  some  two  hundred  small  islands.  The 
population  of  all  these  consisted  of  200,000  natives  and  a  few  hundred 
Chinamen  and  Germans. 

A  little  to  the  east  are  the  Solomon  Islands  of  which  Germany  owned 
two,  Bougainville  and  Buka.  North  of  New  Guinea  lie  three  groups, 
the  Carolines,  the  Pelew  and  the  Ladrone  Islands  and  the  Marshal 
Islands,  twenty-four  in  number,  are  a  little  to  the  east  of  these.  Samoa 
was  Germany's  remaining  possession  in  the  South  Seas.  It  has  a  popu- 
lation of  15,000  and  500  Europeans. 

Far  to  the  north  on  the  China  coast  is  situated  Kiao-chau,  a  district 
200  square  miles  in  extent  situated  on  a  sheltered  bay.  Its  chief  town, 
Tsing-tau,  was  a  naval  station  and  most  of  its  5,000  German  inhabitants 
were  marines.  Germany  had  spent  $100,000,000  in  developing  and  forti- 
fying this  possession  and,  on  account  of  its  fortifications  and  its  excellent 
natural  harbour,  it  was  exceedingly  important  as  a  base  for  the  German 
Pacific  Squadron. 

The  initial  attack  was  made  by  the  Australian  Squadron  on  the 
island  possessions.  These  offered  little  resistance  and  one  by  one  they 
fell  into  British  hands  till,  by  the  end  of  September,  only  one  or  two 
little  islands  in  the  whole  southern  island  possessions  remained  under 
German  control.  Early  in  November  the  Japanese  occupied  the  Marshall 
Islands  and  the  other  northern  groups  and  handed  them  over  to  Aus- 
tralia. 

The  chief  episode  in  the  eastern  seas  was  the  capture  of  Tsing-tau. 
Notwithstanding  its  immense  fortifications  a  Japanese  force  of  23,000 
aided  by  a  British  force  of  1,500  accomplished  this  seventy-six  days 
after  war  was  declared.  For  this  expedition  the  Japanese  organized  a 
special  siege  force  under  General  Komio.  This  general  was  a 
competent   one    and    before    setting    out    he   saw    to   it  that   his  force 
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was  perfectly  equipped  in  every  particular.  On  August  27th  some 
small  islands  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  were  occupied  and  mine- 
sweeping  operations  were  commenced.  On  Sept.  2nd  troops  were 
landed  at  the  northern  base  of  the  peninsula.  These  advanced  and,  on 
September  13th,  took  the  railway-station  of  Kiao-chau  at  the  head  of 
the  bay.  By  the  27th  the  outer  defences  of  Tsing-tau  were  captured, 
and  at  this  stage  the  Japanese  were  joined  by  a  small  British  force  of 
regulars  from  Wei-hei-wei  under  General  Barnardiston. 

This  combined  force  advanced  steadily  and  on  October  15th,  when 
they  were  within  five  miles  of  the  town,  General  Kamio  gave  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  non-combatants  to  leave.  The  siege  guns  had  been  placed 
in  position  and  a  combined  land  and  naval  bombardment  of  the  town 
was  begun.  This  continued  until  November  6th  on  which  date  the  Allies 
penetrated  the  inner  line  of  forts.  At  six  o'clock  the  following  morning, 
to  the  surprise  of  the  assailants,  the  enemy  surrendered  Tsing-tau  and 
Germany  had  lost  her  foothold  in  Asia. 

The  early  capture  of  this  stronghold  was  an  achievement  of  which 
Japan  might  well  be  proud.  Her  casualties  were  only  236  killed  and 
1,282  wounded,  and  those  of  the  British  were  12  killed  and  61  wounded. 


A  school  inspector,  noted  for  his  idiosyncrasies,  happened  to  notice  that  a  terrestrial 
globe  in  one  of  the  classrooms  was  very  dusty.  This  annoyed  him,  and,  putting  his 
finger  on  the  globe,  he  cried  out,  "There's  dust  here  an  inch  thick!"  "It's  thicker  than 
that,  sir,"  calmly  replied  the  new  teacher.  "What  do  you  mean?"  asked  the  inspector 
sharply.     "Why,"  came  the  answer,  "you've  got  your  finger  on  the  desert  of  Sahara." 


"Now,  children,  can  you  name  any  other  creature  who  belongs  to  the  brute  crea- 
tion?" 

"  I  can,  teacher." 

"Then  name  the  creature." 

''My  papa.     My  mamma  says  so." 


ONLY  ARITHMETICAL. 
"My   first  child,"  said  the  Professor  of  Mathematics,  "was  a  girl.     Then  twins 
came,  and  then  triplets.     I  was  happy  over  the  last." 
"Happy!" 
"Yes.     I  was  afraid  it  was  to  be  a  case  of  geometrical  progression." 


Teacher — Willie,  have  you  whispered  to-day  without  permission? 
Willie — Yes,  wunst. 

Teacher — Johnnie,  should  Willie  have  said  "wunst"? 

Johnnie  (triumphantly) — No,  ma'am;  he  should  have  said  twis't. — American  School 
Board  Journal. 


'Carl,"  said  the  teacher,  "can  you  tell  me  what  an  inebriate  is?" 

'Yes,  ma'am,"  replied  Carl.     "It  is  an  animal  that  does  not  have  a  backbone." 


Questions  on  the  War 

The  first  twelve  of  the  following  questions  were  prepared  by  J.  H.  Smith,  Inspector 
of  Public  Schools  for  the  County  of  Wentworth,  Ontario,  and  were  sent  out  by  him  to  his 
teachers  as  a  basis  for  an  examination  to  be  held  later.  The  other  questions  are  the 
work  of  G.  A.  Cornish,  B.A.,  and  A.  N.  Scarrow,  of  the  Faculty  of  Education,  Toronto. 

1.  What  nations  at  the  present  time  are  engaged  in  war?  Name  those 
that  are  on  the  side  of  the  Allies.     Name  those  on  the  side  of  the  enemy. 

2.  What  were  the  causes,  near  and  remote,  that  led  to  this  war?  What 
nation  made  the  first  attack?  What  was  the  immediate  cause?  Name 
the  declarations  of  war,  as  far  as  possible  in  chronological  order. 

3.  Name  and  locate  the  different  battle  fronts  where  fighting  is  now 
going  on.     Tell  what  nations  are  fighting  on  each  separate  battle  front. 

4.  What  nations  are  included  in  the  Balkan  States?  How  are  they 
divided  on  the  war  question?  Name  the  prominent  men  on  each  side 
that  are  taking  part  in  this  Balkan  war. 

5.  Write  a  paragraph  or  two,  about  what  happened  at  each  of  the 
following  places:  Namur,  Antwerp,  Liege,  Mons,  Langemarck,  Ypres, 
Aisne,  Warsaw,  Lemberg,  Saloniki,  Dardanelles,  Louvain,  Rheims, 
Belgrade,  Vosges. 

6.  What  German  colonies  has  Britain  obtained  control  of  since  the 
opening  of  the  war?     Tell  where  and  what  they  are? 

7.  What  work  has  each  of  the  following  done  in  prosecuting  this  war? 
Kitchener,  Sir  John  French,  Smith-Dorrien,  Asquith,  Earl  Grey,  Lloyd 
George,  Jellicoe,  Beatty,  Joffre,  Poincare,  General  Botha,  Sir  Douglas 
Haig,  Sir  Ian  Hamilton. 

8.  Name  ten  prominent  men  on  the  side  of  the  enemy,  either  as  states- 
men or  in  directing  the  war  from  their  side.  Write  a  paragraph  or  two 
on  each  one. 

9.  Explain  what  is  meant  by  each  of  the  following  terms:  conscrip- 
tion, aviation  camp,  base  hospital,  sniper,  parapet,  war  zone,  strategy, 
artillery,  machine  gun,  contraband  of  war,  submarine  warfare,  torpedo, 
torpedo  tubes. 

10.  What  has  the  British  navy  done  in  this  war?  Name  and  describe 
any  naval  battles  that  have  been  fought.  What  has  the  German  navy 
done? 

11.  What  do  you  understand  by  sanitary  conditions?  Contrast  them 
with  the  conditions  existing  in  former  wars.  What  department  of  the 
army  has  charge  of  these  conditions? 

12.  What  department  of  the  army  has  charge  of  the  wounded?  How 
are  they  cared  for?  What  epidemic  diseases  are  prevalent  in  the  army? 
What  preventive  measures  are  commonly  used? 
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13.  What  geographical  conditions  make  it  necessary  for  Britain  to 
have  the  strongest  fleet? 

14.  Explain  why  Britain  considered  it  important  to  send  an  expedition 
to  the  Tigris  valley  when  men  were  so  urgently  needed  in  other  spheres 
of   action. 

15.  Trace  the  fortunes  of  this  expedition  up  to  the  present  time. 
(Watch  future  developments  there.) 

16.  State  what  part  each  of  the  following  has  played  in  the  great  war: 
Lord  Derby,  Lloyd  George,  General  Von  Hindenberg,  Sir  Ian  Hamilton, 
Sir  David  Beatty,  General  Pau. 

17.  Explain  why  the  resistance  of  the  Belgians  at  Liege  was  of  so  great 
importance. 

18.  After  organising  the  campaign  on  the  boundary  between  Germany 
and  Russia,  and  conducting  it  for  about  a  year,  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas 
was  transferred  to  the  Caucasus  region.  Show  that  results  have  justified 
his  presence  in  this  region  and  trace  the  relation  between  this  campaign 
and  the  British  expedition  on  the  Tigris.     (Watch  the  developments.). 

19.  Trace  the  history  of  Turkish  atrocities  in  the  Armenian  region 
and  thus  show  why  the  Turkish  defeat  here  is  doubly  welcome. 

20.  Name  what  you  consider  the  most  important  battle  of  the  Great 
War  up  to  the  present,  and  state  why  you  consider  it  to  be  so  important. 

21.  Why  is  the  retention  of  Egypt  during  the  war  of  such  great  im- 
portance to  the  Allies? 

22.  The  Russian  campaign  broke  down  for  a  time  through  lack  of 
munitions.  Her  present  source  of  supply  seems  adequate.  What  new 
routes  have  been  opened  by  which  she  can  obtain  supplies? 

23.  Of  what  value  would  the  occupation  of  Constantinople  be  to  the 
Allies  ? 

24.  Explain  the  relations  of  Greece  to  the  Balkan  States  and  show 
why  the  Allies  landed  troops  at  Saloniki  on  Greek  soil. 

25.  Explain  the  meaning  of  the  following  terms:  howitzer,  salient, 
enfilade,  torpedo,  monoplane,  flank,  machine-gun,  communication  trench, 
pontoon,  artillery  park,  salvo,  "getting  the  range". 

26.  Though  Italy  has  been  fighting  for  about  a  year  on  the  side  of  the 
Entente  powers,  war  has  not  yet  (March  17th)  been  declared  between 
Italy  and  Germany  and  German  troops  have  not  been  used  directly 
against  Italy.  Assign  what  reasons  you  can  for  this  seeming  con- 
tradiction in   the  German  policy. 

27.  How  and  why  are  conditions  in  the  eastern  Mediterranean  region 
of  such  vital  importance  to  Great  Britain? 

{To  be  continued). 


The  Rise  of  Prussia  since  1805 

(Continued  from  the  March  number.) 

G.    M.    JONES,    B.A. 

Faculty  of  Education,  University  of  Toronto 

IN  the  ten  years  between  1861  and  1871,  Prussia  was  engaged  in  four 
struggles  which  culminated  in  the  formation  of  the  present  German 
Empire.  From  1862  to  1866,  there  was  a  bitter  struggle  between 
the  Prussian  Diet  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  King  and  Bismarck  on  the 
other.  In  1864  there  was  the  war  on  Denmark.  In  1866  came  the  war 
with  Austria.  Finally,  in  1870,  there  was  the  Franco-Prussian  war, 
which  led  directly  to  the  formation  of  the  present  German  Empire  in 
1871. 

The  vacillating,  reactionary  Frederick  William  IV  became  insane  in 
1857.  For  three  years  his  brother  William  acted  as  regent,  and  then  in 
1861  ascended  the  throne  as  William  I.  He  was  much  more  liberal 
than  his  brother  had  been,  and  was  anxious  to  maintain  the  constitution 
of  1850;  but,  both  because  he  was  a  soldier,  and  because  he  was  con- 
vinced that  Prussia  must  have  a  large  army  to  take  her  proper  place  in 
Europe,  he  was  determined  to  increase  the  size  and  improve  the  organisa- 
tion of  his  army.  The  Liberal  majority  in  the  Prussian  Diet  opposed  his 
plans  with  so  much  determination,  that  William  had  already  written  out 
his  abdication, before  he  asked  Bismarck  in  1862  to  become  chief  minister. 
For  four  years,  King  and  Minister  defied  the  Diet.  They  continued  to 
strengthen  the  arm}  ,  and  raised  the  necessary  money  without  parlia- 
mentary consent.  Sometimes  they  contemplated  the  possibility  of  their 
suffering  the  same  fate  as  Charles  I  and  Strafford,  but  still  they  per- 
sisted. Even  at  the  Prussian  Court  Bismarck  met  opposition.  The 
Queen  and  the  Crown  Prince  (father  of  the  present  Emperor)  openly 
sympathised  with  the  Diet.  The  opposition  even  extended  to  the 
English  Court.  Queen  Victoria  was  alarmed  for  the  interests  of  her 
daughter,  the  Crown  Princess.  A  story  is  told  that  when  the  Princess 
Beatrice  was  asked  what  she  would  have  for  her  birthday,  she  demanded 
the  head  of  Bismarck  on  a  charger.  But  Bismarck,  declaring  that 
questions  of  the  day  were  decided,  not  by  speeches  and  party  votes,  but 
by  blood  and  iron,  persisted  despite  all  the  opposition.  He  saw  clearly, 
however,  that  in  the  end,  he  and  the  King  could  justify  themselves  in  the 
eyes  of  the  German  people  only  if  the  increased,  re-organised  Prussian 
army  proved  to  be  necessary  for  the  carrying  out  of  national  aims. 

A  popular  desire  for  a  national  union  of  all  Germans  had  been  growing 
in  Germany  since  the  time  of  Napoleon.     It  had  found  expression  in 
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1848-9  in  the  futile  National  Assembly  at  Frankfort.  In  1859  this 
national  spirit  was  strengthened  by  the  attack  on  Austria  by  Sardinia 
aided  by  France,  which  resulted  not  only  in  the  wresting  of  Lombardy 
from  Austria,  but  in  the  revelation  of  Napoleon  III  as  the  most  dangerous 
foe  of  German  unity.  Bismarck,  like  the  National  Liberals,  desired  to 
bring  about  a  close  confederation  of  the  various  German  states  under  the 
leadership  of  Prussia;  and  he  saw  very  clearly  what  they  did  not  see, 
that  such  a  confederation  could  be  brought  about  only  after  the  defeat 
of  Austria  by  Prussia.  He  laid  all  his  plans,  therefore,  for  the  inevitable 
war,  and  used  the  Schleswig-Holstein  question  to  bring  it  about. 

This  Schleswig-Holstein  question  is  a  complicated  one,  into  the  details 
of  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  go.  Lord  Palmerston  once  said  that  only 
three  persons  had  ever  understood  it.  One  was  dead,  one  was  crazy,  and 
the  third,  he  himself,  had  forgotten  what  it  was  all  about.  These  two 
duchies,  inhabited  mostly  by  Germans,  were  ruled  by  the  King  of  Den- 
mark, but  were  not  an  integral  part  of  the  Danish  Kingdom.  In  1863 
the  new  King,  Christian  IX  (father  of  Queen  Alexandra)  published  a 
constitution  which  treated  Schleswig  as  an  integral  part  of  the  Danish 
Kingdom,  and  separated  it  from  Holstein.  Germany  was  profoundly 
stirred  by  this  defiance  of  German  national  feeling.  Ultimately  in  1864, 
Prussia  and  Austria  sent  their  armies  into  the  duchies,  utterly  defeated 
the  Danish  forces,  and  compelled  the  Danish  King  to  relinquish  all 
claim  to  Schleswig,  Holstein,  and  the  little  wee  duchy  of  Lauenburg. 

By  engaging  in  this  war,  Bismarck  had  accomplished  two  things. 
First,  he  had  tested  out  the  enlarged  re-organised  Prussian  army; 
secondly  he  had  found  a  suitable  cause  for  a  quarrel  with  Austria.  Years 
before  he  had  written  home  from  Frankfort:  "I  foresee  that  one  day  we 
shall  have  to  fight  for  our  very  existence  with  Austria."  Now  that  the 
Prussian  army  was  thoroughly  prepared,  he  deliberately  used  the 
question  of  the  disposition  of  Schleswig  and  Holstein  to  bring  on  war. 
It  was  agreed  that  Lauenburg  should  be  annexed  to  Prussia,  and  that 
Schleswig  should  be  temporarily  administered  by  Prussia,  and  Holstein 
by  Austria;  but  almost  immediately  afterwards  the  manner  of  adminis- 
tering the  provinces  furnished  ample  opportunity  for  quarrels.  Finally, 
Austria  appealed  to  the  Federal  Diet, which  by  a  majority  of  three  voted 
to  support  Austria.  The  representative  of  Prussia  then  laid  before  the 
Diet  a  programme  for  a  new  Confederation  from  which  Austria  should 
be  excluded,  and,  when  a  majority  of  States  refused  to  entertain  it, 
despite  Prussia's  warning,  that  refusal  meant  war,  he  withdrew.  Bis- 
marck had  already  secretly  arranged  that  Italy  should  attack  Austria 
in  the  south  and  seize  Venice,  and  had  secured  from  Napoleon  III  a 
secret  assurance  that  he  would  not  interfere.  War  was  declared  by 
Austria  on  June  14th,  1866. 
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All  the  German  states, except  Mecklenburg  and  the  small  states  of 
the  north,  sided  with  Austria;  but,  so  admirable  was  the  organisation  of 
the  Prussian  army,  so  thorough  were  the  plans  of  the  Prussian  War 
Office,  and  so  absolutely  inadequate  were  the  preparations  of  the  Aus- 
trians  and  their  allies,  that  the  whole  struggle  was  over  in  three  weeks. 
Three  days  were  sufficient  to  dispose  of  Saxony  and  Hesse-Cassel.  Han- 
over was  over-run  with  almost  equal  ease.  Finally  the  two  main  Prussian 
armies,  numbering  221.000  men,  effected  a  junction  in  Northern  Bohemia, 
and  between  Sadowa  and  Koniggratz  utterly  defeated  an  Austrian  army 
of  222,000.     The  total  losses  of  the  Austrians  were  44,000. 

The  results  of  this  brief  war  were  momentous.  Prussia  annexed 
Hanover,  Hesse-Cassel,  Nassau,  Frankfort,  Schleswig  and  Holstein. 
The  old  German  Confederation  was  dissolved.  Austria  was  excluded 
from  Germany  and  a  new  North-German  Federation  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Prussia  was  formed  of  all  the  German  states  north  of  the  Main. 
For  this  new  Federation,  a  constitution  was  devised  which  would  suit 
the  needs  of  a  wider  federation,  when  the  South-German  states — 
Bavaria,  Wurtemburg,  Baden  and  South-Hesse — -decided  to  join.  It 
is  almost  the  same  constitution  which  to-days  erves  the  German  Empire. 
The  King  of  Prussia  became  President  of  the  Federation,  but  not  its 
sovereign.  The  chief  governing  body  was  the  Bundesrat,  in  which  each 
ruler  and  each  of  the  free  cities  was  represented  by  at  least  one  member. 
Finally  there  was  a  Reichstag,  or  popular  assembly,  representing  the 
people  of  all  the  States.  Because  her  King  was  president,  and  because 
of  the  large  number  of  representatives  she  had  in  both  the  Bundesrat  and 
the  Reichstag,  Prussia  had  the  preponderating  influence  in  the  new 
Federation.  Not  the  least  important  result  of  the  war  with  Austria  was 
the  fact  that  the  Prussian  people  and  the  Prussian  Diet  forgave  both  the 
King  and  Bismarck  for  increasing  the  army  and  levying  taxes  in  defiance 
of  the  popular  will.  In  other  words,  the  success  of  the  war  led  the 
Prussians  to  condone  the  very  thing  that  brought  both  Charles  I  and 
Strafford  to  the  block  in  England.  In  Prussia  the  Crown  triumphed 
over  Parliament. 

Bismarck's  task  of  unifying  Germany  was  not  yet  complete,  because 
Napoleon  III,  who  acted  as  umpire  between  Austria  and  Prussia  after 
the  battle  of  Koniggratz,  insisted  that  the  South-German  states  should 
be  permitted  to  form  a  separate  federation.  This  action  among  others, 
as  well  as  the  apparent  necessity  of  Napoleon's  doing  something  to  re- 
establish his  waning  credit  at  home,  convinced  Bismarck  that  France, 
also,  would  have  to  be  crushed  before  German  unity  could  be  attained. 
Accordingly,  he  and  the  military  advisers  who  had  assisted  him  to  defeat 
Austria,  prepared  for  another  war,  which  came  in  1870.  A  Hohen- 
zollern  prince  distantly  related  to  the  Prussian  King  was  a  candidate  for 
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the  vacant  Spanish  throne.  The  French  government  demanded  that 
his  candidature  should  be  withdrawn.  The  demand  was  complied  with. 
Then  the  French  Government,  which  was  bent  on  war,  demanded  that 
the  King  should  give  a  pledge  that  no  Hohenzollern  prince  would  ever 
again  be  a  candidate  for  the  Spanish  throne.  The  King  refused,  and 
Bismarck  so  altered  a  telegram  from  him  as  to  make  it  appear  to  the 
Germans  that  the  King  had  been  insulted  by  the  French  ambassador, 
and  to  the  French  that  the  King  had  refused  to  see  their  ambassador. 
War  was  declared  by  France  on  July  19th. 

The  Franco-Prussian  War  was  short  and  decisive.  The  Prussian 
plans  were  so  thorough  that  the  Government  needed  only  to  send  out 
the  order:  "The  army  is  to  be  mobilised  according  to  plan."  The 
French  mobilisation  was  chaotic.  One  general  even  sent  word  to  head- 
quarters that  he  could  find  neither  his  brigade  nor  his  division  general. 
To  make  it  worse  for  the  French,  the  South-German  States,  for  whose 
assistance  Napoleon  had  hoped,  joined  Prussia.  The  Prussian  Govern- 
ment respected  Belgian  neutrality,  and  so  the  three  German  armies 
marched  into  Alsace  and  Lorraine.  Very  quickly,  a  French  army  under 
Bazaine  was  shut  up  in  Metz,  which  ultimately  surrendered.  Then 
another  army  under  McMahon  and  accompanied  by  Napoleon  was 
forced  to  surrender  at  Sedan  on  September  2nd.  Napoleon  was  sent  off 
to  Germany,  and  two  days  later  the  French  Assembly  deposed  him. 
On  September  19th,  Paris  was  surrounded  and  from  that  time  until 
January  28th,  experienced  the  terrors  of  war  in  ever  increasing  force. 
Rats  were  finally  worth  60  centimes  each.  Heroic  efforts  were  made 
throughout  France  to  raise  forces  with  which  to  relieve  Paris  and  drive 
the  invaders  out  of  the  country,  and  it  is  estimated  that  up  to  February 
1st,  1871,  1,893,000  men  were  armed  and  placed  in  the  field.  But  it  was 
all  of  no  avail.  The  untrained  French  forces  were  no  match  for  the 
trained  Germans,  and  on  January  28th,  Paris  capitulated,  and  an  armis- 
tice was  signed.  By  the  treaty  which  was  signed  later  at  Frankfort, 
France  agreed  to  give  up  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  and  to  pay  an  indemnity 
of  five  billion  francs. 

While  the  siege  of  Paris  was  going  on,  negotiations  were  proceeding 
for  the  inclusion  of  the  South-German  States  in  the  North-German 
Federation.  Various  difficulties  were  raised,  especially  by  Bavaria,  but 
finally  an  agreement  was  reached,  and  on  January  18th,  1871,  while  the 
German  guns  were  still  hurling  shells  into  Paris,  King  William  of  Prussia, 
in  the  midst  of  a  brilliant  assemblage  of  princes  and  generals,  placed  a 
crown  on  his  own  head,  and  was  proclaimed  German  Emperor.  The 
North-German  Federation  became  an  Empire  under  almost  exactly  the 
Constitution  adopted  in  1866.  The  struggle  of  Bismarck  and  William  I  for 
Prussian   leadership  and  German  unity  had  been  eminently  successful. 
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BSERVATION  of  the  common  phenomena  of  [the  weather, 
and  the  changes  and  characteristic  features  of  the  seasons." 
P.  S.  Curriculum  (Form  II.),  1915. 

These   observations   to  be  of 
value  should  be  made  systemat- 
ically during  a  period  of  months 
or  even  years.     This  necessitates 
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Fig.  6.  Individual  Chart.  Fig.  1. 

the  keeping  of  records  (1)  posting  of  data,  (2)  some  kind  of  graphic  repre- 
sentation. The  accompanying  illustrations  are  taken  from  work  done 
by  a  class  during  three  years  on  temperature  and  rainfall  (weather), 
and  position  of  sun  and  length  of  day  and  night  (seasons). 
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That  the  work  may 
be  carried  on  by  mem- 
bers of  the  class  them- 
selves some  special 
organisation  is  needed. 
The  present  system 
may  be  explained  best 
perhaps  by  a  con- 
crete example.  A 
large  temperature 
chart  is  kept  for  use 
of  the  whole  class. 
Two  members  are  re- 
sponsible for  it  for  a 
month.  At  the  end 
of  each  term  of  office 
elections  are  held. 
The  assistant  only  is 
elected,  his  prede- 
cessor becoming  auto- 
matically chief  re- 
corder. Each  morn- 
ing one  of  them  ob- 
tains the  required 
data  of  the  previous 
day  from  the  morning 
paper  or  the  official 
weather  map.  This 
is  posted  on  a  form 
shown  in  Fig.  1. 
They  are  given  a 
blank  sheet  of  card- 
board, 40  in.  by  30  in., 
on  which  they  draw 
their  own  chart  and 
then  plot  the  graph 
from  day  to  day. 

Fig.  2  shows  the 
maximum  and  mini- 
mum temperatures  in 
Ottawa  of  three  con- 
secutive months  of 
the  same  school  year. 

Fig.  3  affords  an 
interesting   study    in 
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comparison  of  the 
temperatures  of  the 
same  month  of  three 
successive  years. 
Readings  for  chart 
shown  in  Fig.  4  were 
taken  from  an  ordin- 
ary thermometer  at 
home.  Many  other 
useful  records  can  be 
devised.  A  few  are 
suggested. 

(1)  Temperature  at 
any  certain  hour  of 
the  day. 

(2)  Maximum  for 
warm  months. 

(3)  Minimum  for 
cold  months. 

(4)  Comparison  of 
temperatures  at 
different  places;  as 
Ottawa,  Toronto,  etc., 
at  8  a.m.  (See  weather 
map) . 

Another  important 
aspect  of  the  keeping 
of  records  is  suggested 
in  Fig.  5.  The  upper 
and  lower  lines  indi- 
cate the  maximum 
and  minimum  tem- 
peratures for  the  years 
indicated  in  the  key 
at   bottom    of    chart. 

From  data  fur- 
nished by  large  chart 
each  boy  keeps  a  re- 
cord on  an  individual 
sheet  (Fig.  6).  At 
the  right-hand  side 
there  is  a  column 
graduated  in  tenths  of 
an  inch  for  registering 
the    actual    depth    of 
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Fig.  4.  Graph  of  Noon  Temperature. 


Fig.  5.  Summary  for  two  years. 
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Fig.  7.   Precipitation  1914-15. 


Fig.  9.  Sunrise  and  Sunset  Annual  Variations. 
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rainfall.  In  Fig.  7  is 
given  a  summary  for 
the  school  year  indi- 
cated, including  the 
total  for  the  twelve 
months. 

Sha  dow    sticks, 
made     by    the    boys 
themselves  in  Manual 
Training  lessons,  were 
used    to   register   the 
position  of  the  sun  at 
different  times  of  the 
day  and  season.      In 
connection  with    this 
the  class  kept  a  record 
of  the  time  of  sunrise 
and  sunset  each  day 
for    a    year.     Fig.    8 
gives  a  section  of  the 
twelve     charts     con- 
structed. Sunrise 
was    found    to    vary 
from4:14to7:43a.m., 
and  sunset  from  4:20 
to  7:55  p.m.     By  tak- 
ing the  time  of  each 
on    the    21st    of    the 
month    (Fig.    9)    the 
approximate   relation 
between  the  length  of 
day  and  night  on  that 
date  (including  equi- 
noxes   and    solstices) 
was  ascertained. 


Teacher — "Yes,  the 
ruler  of  Russia  is  called 
the  Czar.  Now,  what  is 
the  ruler  of  Germany 
called?" 

Young  Bill— "Please, 
miss,  I  know  what  me 
father  called  him,  but  I 
don't  like  to  tell  you." 
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IN  the  following  brief  notes  on  the  subject  of  design  all  technical  lang- 
uage will  be  omitted  except  in  so  far  as  it  is  necessary  in  the  ordinary 
classroom  of  our  High  Schools.     Attention  will  be  directed  also  to 
design  only  in  so  far  as  it  is  based  on  natural  forms. 

After  pupils  have  made  a  drawing 
and  painting  of  a  spray  of  flowers 
such  as  the  nasturium,  it  is  a  good 
time  to  introduce  the  making  of 
ornament.  My  method  of  proceeding 
is  as  follows:  first,  emphasize  the 
meaning  of  the  name  design,  viz.,  to 
plan  —  something  planned  or  con- 
structed. Therefore  each  pupil  is  to  become  an  inventor,  a  creator,  a 
designer.  Here  place  side  by  side  a  drawing  of,  say,  a  wild  rose  and 
an  ornament  designed  from  the  same. 
Ornament  then  is  not  an  imita- 
tion of  the  natural  flower,  leaf,  or 
insect  form.  Rather  it  takes  the 
ideas  of  symmetry,  balance  and 
beauty  of  shape  to  be  seen  in  these 
and  applies  them  to  the  making  of 
a  harmonious  unit  of  design,  or 
ornament. 

What  is  required,  therefore,  is  a 
conventional,  and  not  a  pictorial 
treatment  of  the  motive  of  design. 
In  carrying  out  this  conventional 
treatment,  I  find  it  a  good  plan, 
generally,  to  use  detached  parts  so 
spaced  and  arranged  that  the  spacing 
becomes  an  important  part  of  the 
ornament.  The  composition  of  the  unit  becomes  a  nice  mental  exercise 
and,  being  further  removed  from  the  natural,  stands  out  more  clearly 
as  an  ornament  which  the  pupil,  whilst  taking  his  ideas  from  nature,  has 
planned  or  designed.  Ornament  designed  in  this  way  is  suitable  for 
stencilling.     It   will    usually   be   symmetrical.,    but   may   have   balance 

without  symmetry. 
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How  far  from  the  natural  is  it  allowable  to  depart  in  the  conventional 
treatment  of  form?  As  far  as  you  choose  so  long  as  you  do  not  entirely 
destroy  the  identity  of  the  motive.  Ornament  whose  motive  we  are  able 
to  recognise  is  more  interesting  that  if  abstract  or  nondescript.  Flower 
forms,  though  usually  consisting  of  curved  shapes,  are  easily  recognised 
even  if  they  are  reduced  to  straight  line  shapes. 

The  next  step  is  to  combine  one  or  more  of  the  units  of  ornament  so 
planned  into  a  border  design.  In  doing  this  pupils  at  once  see  the 
necessity  of  regular  repetition  of  the  unit  or  units,  also  of  the  advantage 
of  some  means  of  relating  the  units  to  one  another. 

A  herder  problem,  however,  is  to  judge  the  size  and  spacing  of  the 
units.  On  the  one  hand  overcrowding  must  be  avoided.  This  is  the 
mistake  we  are  most  likely  to  make.  With  appropriate  colouring,  quiet 
open  spaces  are  restful  and  add  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  design.  Yet 
on  the  other  hand  the  space  might  be  left  so  empty  as  to  destroy  the 
balance.  The  spacing  requires  careful  judgment  to  produce  the  best 
results.  Pupils,  of  course,  are  familiar  with  the  many  applications  of 
border  designs. 

Next  might  be  taken  up  the  filling  of  a  square  with  ornament  for,  say, 
a  cushion  top;  or  of  a  circle  for  top  of  cylirdrical  box,  plate,  etc.  These 
exemplify  the  principle  of  radiation.  At  this  point  the  teacher  might 
point  out  the  difference  between  ornament  designed  for  horizontal  *nd 
for  upright  sufaces. 

As  tc  the  use  of  eclour  in  design,  the  first  principle  is  that  colours 
must  be  medified — greyed —  and  bright  colours  never  used,  except  in  very 
small  quantities.  If  the  objection  is  made  that  bright  colouis  occur  in 
nature,  it  ma)  be  pointed  out  that  these  are  relieved  b)  a  world  of  grey 
in  the  wide  spaces  of  out-doors.  A  colour-chart  should  be  studied  to  find 
the  relation  of  the  six  standard  colours,  and  the  method  of  greying  them. 
A  one-colour  harmony,  using  different  tones  of  one  colour,  might  be  used 
in  some  designs;  and  a  complementary  harmony,  using  two  opposite 
colours,  in  others. 

Colour  may  be  used  conventionally.  There  is  no  necessity  of  adher- 
ing tc  the  natural  colours  of  any  plant  or  other  form.  This  idea  comes 
easily  after  having  mastered  the  conventionalising  of  form 

Where  different  colours  are  used,  they  should  balance  in  quantity.  A 
colour  should  be  repeated  to  produce  the  effect  of  unity.  The  reason,  of 
course,  for  the  use  of  grey  colour  is  to  produce  a  restful  effect.  Flat 
washes  should  be  used  and  all  appearance  of  light  and  shade  avoided. 
This  is  necessary  because  ornament  is  generally  applied  on  flat  surfaces. 
The  flat  wash  is  another  point  in  the  conventional  treatment. 

(Continued  on  page  716). 
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A 

NEW 
BALOPTICON 


WITH 


Mazda  Lamp 


INCREASED  BRILLIANCY.  The  1000-watt  nitrogen  filled 
Mazda  Lamp  exceeds  in  illumination  a  35-amperes  alter- 
nating- current  arc  lamp.      Yet  it  consumes  only  9  amperes. 

SIMPLIFIED  OPERATION.  This  lamp  is  lighted  the  same 
as  any  ordinary  electric  lamp.  Requires  no  attention. 
Perfectly  safe  and  can  be  operated  by  a  woman  or  child. 

NOISELESS.  Obviates  disagreeable  humming  sound  character- 
istic of  the  arc  lamp  with  alternating  current. 

PROJECTS     SLIDES     AND     OPAQUE     OBJECTS. 

Opaque  objects  (6   x   6")  either  English  or  American  size 
slides.      Instant  interchange  between  the  two  forms. 

Write  for  circular  to 
The  Canadian  representatives 

THE   TOPLEY   COMPANY 

OTTAWA 
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Lastly,  the  ornament  should  be  outlined  in  black  or  a  dark  colour. 
This  also  is  a  conventional  treatment.  In  doing  this  a  broad  line  is  more 
decorative  than  a  narrow  one,  and  may  be  made  either  with  a  broad  pen 
or  a  small  brush. 

The  foregoing  points  are  the  essential  working  ideas  for  a  practical 
treatment  of  this  subject  in  the  comparatively  few  lessons  which  our 
crowded  curriculum  allows  us;  and  these  must  be  imparted,  not  merely  by 
instruction,  but  by  illustration.  My  plan  is  to  provide  good  examples  of 
work  for  teaching  purposes;  then  to  encourage  original  design  by  the 
pupils,  but  not  to  forbid  the  copying  of  illustration  shown.  Also  at  the 
beginning  of  each  lesson,  to  collect  and  have  class  discuss  the  merits  and 
defects  of  pupils'  work  from  previous  lesson.  This  exercise  is  much 
enjoyed,  lends  interest  to  the  lesson  and  is  very  beneficial,  not  only  as  a 
means  of  reviewing  and  impressing  points  previously  taught,  but  also  of 
commending  good  workers  and  encouraging  poorer  ones. 


Book  Reviews 

The  Nature  Notebook  Series.  1.  Notes  on  Plants.  30  cents.  2.  Notes  on  Fishes,  by 
A.  B.  Comstock.  Published  by  the  Comstock  Publishing  Co.,  Ithaca,  New  York. 
These  volumes  are  two  additions  to  the  series,  several  parts  of  which  have  already  been 
reviewed.  They  are  notebooks  to  be  carried  in  the  pocket  when  one  goes  out  for  field 
study.  Questions  are  asked  the  answers  to  which  are  to  be  written  down.  Plans  for 
describing  each  species  are  given.  In  the  book  on  fishes  numerous  outline  drawings  are 
given  on  water-colour  paper  and  the  colouring  can  be  filled  in.  g.  a.  c. 

A  Course  in  Invertebrate  Zoology,  by  H.  S.  Pratt.  228  pages.  Published  by  Ginn  & 
Company.  This  volume  is  a  laboratory  manual  with  specific  instructions  to  the  pupil 
regarding  the  dissection  of  the  many  types  studied.  The  instructions  are  excellent,  and 
only  the  points  of  structure  that  are  common  to  the  class  are  emphasized.  There  is  a 
very  large  number  of  species  studied,  no  less  than  sixteen  of  the  Crustacea  being  included. 
After  each  dissection,  the  drawings  to  be  made  are  stated  definitely,  so  that  the  book 
would  to  a  certain  extent  take  the  place  of  the  teacher,  the  latter  requiring  only  to 
supplement  to  a  small  extent  the  directions  given  in  the  book.  The  instructions  are 
confined  entirely  to  structure,  no  observations  on  habits  being  included.  There  are  no 
illustrations.     A  book  to  be  recommended  to  science  teachers  in  secondary  schools. 

G.  a.  c. 

Public  Speaking,  Principles  and  Practice,  by  James  Albert  Winans.  Postpaid, 
#1.60;  six  copies  for  #8.00  postpaid.  The  Sewell  Publishing  Co.,  Ithaca,  N.Y.  "There 
is  no  pretence  that  this  book  will  make  you  an  orator  while  you  wait.  Success  depends 
primarily  upon  what  is  in  you.  The  book  is  for  the  man  who  must  teach  himself,  and 
for  college  classes.  It  is  a  book  of  principles,  and  deals  with  public  speaking  as  a 
practical  art." 

Work-a-D ay-Doings  on  the  Farm,  by  Emma  Serl.  Silver,  Burdett  &  Company, 
Boston.  Price  32  cents.  This  is  a  well-illustrated  supplementary  reader  for  first  book 
pupils. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 

Teachers  visiting  Toronto  during  Easter  Holidays  and 
Convention  Week  are  cordially  invited  to  visit  our  Show 
Rooms  and  examine  our  large  exhibit  of  EDUCATIONAL 
EQUIPMENT, 

CONSISTING    OF 

Scientific  and  Electrical  Instruments,  Chemical  and 
Physical  Apparatus,  Zoological  and  Biological  Specimens, 
Art  Materials  and  Drawing  Models, 

also  a  complete  line  of 

GENERAL  SCHOOL  SUPPLIES  AND  KINDER- 
GARTEN MATERIAL. 

Get  our  catalogue.  WE    SAVE     YOU    MONEY. 

Toronto  School  Supply  Co.,  Limited 

210    VICTORIA    STREET,    TORONTO,    ONT. 


Phonography 

The  Simplest  System  of  Writing 

itySAAC    PITMAN    Phonography  is  ation,    and    the    co-operation    of  over 

-*-      conceded  to  be  the  most  simple,  three    million    successful   practitioners, 

legible,    brief  and     logical    system    of  Everything  that  brains  and  experience 

writing    in    existence.       Its   publishers  can    accomplish    has    been    applied    to 

have    behind    them    the    plant,    capital  the  improvement  of  the  system". 

and     experience    of  75   years'    accumul-  Appleton's  Universal  Cyclopedia. 

Catalogue  frse  from 

COMMERCIAL   TEXT   BOOK   COMPANY 

Wholesale   Canadian  Agents 
383   Church   Street,   TORONTO. 

When  writing  advertisers,  please  mention  THE  SCHOOL. 


The  March  Competition  in  Art 


Awards  to  Public  School  competitors  for  drawings  of  a  cover 
design  for  a  nature  study  note  book. 

Prize  Winners. 

First  Prize;  Harvey   Montgomery,  Jr.   Ill,   Grantham  S.S.   No.   3. 
Teacher,  Miss  Beatrice  McKenzie. 

Second  Prize;  Clifford  Bunt,  Sr.  IV,  Ryerson  School,  Owen  Sound. 
Teacher,  W.  Douglass. 

Third  Prize;  Teresa  O'Connell,  Jr.  IV,  St.  Joseph's  Separate  School, 

Lindsay.  Teacher,  Sis- 
ter M.  Francis  Joseph. 
Honourable  Men- 
tion for  Merit;  Mar- 
guerite Sadler.  St. 
Joseph's  Separate 

School,  Lindsay;  Alice 
A.  Crandell,  Douglas 
Avenue  Public  School, 
Windsor ;  Virginia 

Dillingham,  Bertha 
Voysey,  Arthur  A. 
Roberts,  Mildred  Mar- 
tin, Stettler  Public 
School,  Alberta;  Helen 
Carter,  Vera  Carter, 
Phyllis  Welch,  Norman 
Chivers,  Roland  Mor- 
ris, Grantham  Public 
School,  S.S.  3;  Herbert 
Baker,  Central  School, 
Hamilton;  Howard 
Ellis,  Neil  Campbell, 
Fredrica  Thomson, 
Gladys  Laycox,  Ivy 
Bunt,  Ur  Ramsay, 
Ora  Ellis,  Ryerson 
Public    School,    Owen 

First  Prize  (High  School)  Chester  Smith.  Sound. 

(Continued  on  page  720). 
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"MARCH  WINDS  AND  APRIL  SHOWERS" 

These  are  the  factors  that  make  it  advisable  that  you  get  some  help  in  con- 
ducting- vour  Nature  Study  classes.  Let  us  provide  that  help  through  the  list 
below.      We  will  fill  your  order  without  delay. 


CANADIAN   BIRD   BOOK. 
Chester  A.  Reed 


.00 


75  full-page  coloured 
$2.00 


BIRD  LIFE. 

Frank  M.  Chapman, 
plates 

BIRD  GUIDES.     Pocket  size. 

Land   Birds  East  of  the  Rockies.     210 
illustrations.     Cloth     75c,     leather     $1.00 
Water  Birds  East  of  the  Rockies.     230 
illustrations.     Cloth  $1.00.     Leather    $1.25 

BIRD  WAYS. 

Olive  Thorne  Miller.     Bound  in  J4  leather, 

60c. 
BIRDS,   BEES,  AND  SHARPEYES. 

John  Burroughs.     Bound  in  %  leather    60c. 

BIRDS  EVERY  CHILD  SHOULD  KNOW. 
Neltje  Blanchan  60c. 

THE  INSECT   BOOK. 

Dr.    Leland   O.    Howard.     16   coloured 
plates;  32  black  and  white  $3.00 


THE  MOTH   BOOK. 

Dr.  W.  J.  Holland.     48  coloured  plates  $4.  00 

THE  BUTTERFLY  BOOK. 

Dr.  W.  J.  Holland.     48  coloured  plates  $3.  00 

NATURE  STUDY  AND  LIFE. 

Dr.  Hodge  $1.50 

HANDBOOK  OF  NATURE  STUDY. 

Anna  Botsford  Comstock  $3.  65 

THE  TREE  BOOK. 

Julia  E.  Rogers  $4.00 

16  coloured  plates  and  300  photographs. 

SYLVAN  ONTARIO. 

A  Guide  to  our  Native  Trees  and  Shrubs. 
131  leaf  drawings  75c. 

STUDIES  OF  PLANT  LIFE  IN 
CANADA. 
Catherine  Parr  Trail.     Eight  coloured   and 
12  black  and  white  plates  $2.00 


Order  from   (LIBRARY    DEPARTMENT) 

WILLIAM   BRIGGS,    Publisher 

TORONTO  ONT. 


ONCE  MORE 
MACMILLANS'  POCKET  CLASSICS 

YOU    SAY    you    know    all    about    them.      Yesterday  you  did,  to-day  you  do 
not,     because    we     have    just    introduced    a    new    feature    in    publishing- 
separately  at 

5  Cents  Each 

Study  Outlines  of  the  various  titles  which  are  more  constantly  read. 

Adaptation  to  the  needs  of  individual  classes  has  been  anticipated  in  the  arrangement,  and  in 
the  close  reference  to  pages  and  lines  of  the  text.  A  brief  preliminary  study  of  the  historical  back- 
ground, the  author,  and  other  points  of  interest  regarding  the  masterpiece  precedes  the  general 
study.     Topics  for  short  composition,  longer  essays,  debates,  and  other  class  exercises  are  included 

At  Present  Published: 

Julius     Caesar,      Burke's     Speech,     Silas     Marner,      Ivanhoe,     Macbeth, 

Ancient    Mariner,     De    Coverley    Papers. 

A  copy  is  yours  for  the  asking. 

MACMILLANS     School  Publisher,    TORONTO 
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Awards  to  High  School  competitors  for  drawings  of  a  poster 

advertising  some  school  activity  or  local  enterprise. 
Prize  Winners.  £  jg 

First  Prize;  Chester  Smith,  Oakwood  Collegiate  Institute,  Toronto. 

Teacher,  Miss  M.  L.  Barry,  B.A. 
Second  Prize;  Mary  Armene  Brioux,  St.  Joseph's  Academy,  Lindsay. 

Teacher,  Sister  M.  Pauline. 
Third  Prize;  W.   Gastle,   Collegiate  Institute,   Hamilton.     Teacher, 
Geo.  L.  Johnston,  B.A. 

Honourable  Men- 
tion for  Merit ;  Doro- 
thy Wightman,  Oak- 
wood  Collegiate  In- 
stitute, Toronto; 
Douglas  Geiger,  Col- 
legiate Institute, 
Kingston;  Lottie 
Goring,  Collegiate 
Institute,  St.  Cath- 
arines; Edna  M. 
Brioux,  St.  Joseph's 
Academy,  Lindsay; 
Anna  Carron,  Paul- 
ine Denomy,  St. 
Mary's  Academy, 
Windsor;  Ruth  Col- 
lins, Richmond  Hill 
High  School ;  Lenore 
Ellis,  Tillsonburg 
High  School ;  Hector 
McFarlane,Arnprior 
High  School;  Helen 
Gagnon,  Cecilia 
Bezaire,  St.  Rose's 
School,  Amherstburg;  Irene  Deacon,  Schomberg  High  School;  Estelle 
B.  Cline,  Vera  Smith,  Joe  Brown,  Hylton  A.  Long,  Clarence  Myers, 
Jas.  E.  Myers,  Kathleen  Hopkins,  Clara  McFarlane,  Fredrea  Fletcher, 
Collegiate  Institute,  Hamilton;  Mary  Ince,  August^Amussen,  Stettler 
High  School,  Alta. 

The  competitors  were  more  numerous  and  the  drawings  were  of  a 
much  higher  character  than  at  any  preceding  contest.  Our  principal 
criticism  concerns  the  character  of  the  lettering.     Many  of  the  posters 

{Continued  on  page  722). 
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Public  School  (above):  1,  First  Prize,  Harvey  Montgomery. 
Prize,  Clifford  Bunt. 
High  School  (below):  2,  Second  Prize,  Mary  A.  Brioux. 
Prize.W.  Gastle. 
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FROM  BLACKIE  &  SON'S  LIST 


THE   WARWICK  SHAKESPEARE 

Edited  by  C.  H.  Herford,  Litt.D. 
Professor  of  English  Language,  Manchester 
University. 
The  Warwick   Shakespeare  holds   place  as   the 
standard  edition  for  the  more  advanced  study  of 
Shakespeare  as  literature.      Price  is.  and  is.  bd. 
each.  

THE  JUNIOR  SCHOOL 
SHAKESPEARE 

Edited    by     Experienced     Scholars    for    Junior 
Students.  With     Introduction     and     Notes. 

Price  Sd.  and  loi.  each. 


BLACKIE*  S  ENGLISH  TEXTS 

Edited  by  W.  H.  D.  Rouse,  Litt.D. 
Headmaster  of  the  Perse  School,  Cambridge. 

Masterpieces  of  English  literature.  Over  ioo 
volumes,  offering  a  wide  field  for  selection. 
Price  bd.  each. 


THE  PLAIN-TEXT 
SHAKESPEARE 

An  edition  of  the  greater  plays,  text  only,  pre- 
sented in  a  serviceable  form  at  a  cheap  price. 
Price  a,d.  each. 


BLACKIE' S 
STORY-BOOK  READERS 

A  splendid  series  of  Continuous  Readers,  provid- 
ing a  wide  and  varied  range  of  excellent  reading 
for  all  classes  in  the  school.  Nearly  ioo  books 
to  choose  from.      Price  id.  to  $d. 

STORIES  OLD  AND  NEW 

A  storehouse  of  Continuous  Reading  for  each 
class  in  the  school.  Beautifully  illustrated  in 
color,  and  bound  in  decorated  cloth  covers 
40  volumes.      Price  gd.  and  is.  each. 


ON   THE    WRITING    OF   ENGLISH. 

Master  of  the  Modern  Side  in  Harrow  School. 


By   George  Townsend  Warner.    M.A., 
Price  3s.  bd.  net. 


Send  for  Quotations  and  full  Particulars  to 

HAROLD   COPP,   33    Richmond   Street  West,   TORONTO 

Canadian   Representative 

BLACKIE    &    SON,    Ltd.,     LONDON,    GLASGOW,     BOMBAY 


Don't  Let  Your  Complexion  Become  01d=Looking 

It  is  a  very  easy  matter  to  keep  your  Complexion  looking 
fresh,  clear  and  healthy.  You  will  realize  how  much  can  be 
done  for  a  skin  that  is  beginning  to,  or  already  shows  the 
marks  of  old  Time's  relentless  hand  if  you 

Use  Princess  Skin  Food 

It  is  the  choice  of  ladies  who  know  what  a  delightfully 
beneficial  unguent  it  is  for  removing  lines,  subduing  wrinkles, 
toning  the  skin,  restoring  lost  contour  and  building  up  flabby 

muscles.  Try  a  test  at  our  expense.  Enclose  5 
cents  for  postage  and  packing. 

We  treat  the  Skin,  Scalp,  Hair  and  Complexion  in  our 
well-appointed  rooms  and  by  mail.  Distance  makes  no 
difference.      We  can  do  nothing  for  you  at  home  to  destroy 

SUPERFLUOUS    HAIR 

Electrolysis  is  absolutely  the  only  sure  treatment.  Write  us 
for  full  particulars.  Moles,  Warts,  Red  Veins,  etc., 
also  permanently  removed.  We  invite  consultation,  person- 
ally or  by  mail.      Booklet  "G"  mailed  on  request. 

Hiscott  Institute,  Limited 

57  College  St.,  Toronto 


COUPON 


I  enclose  .">  cents  for  test  jar  of 
Princess  Skin  food  and  booklet 
"G". 

Name 

Address 
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and  book  covers  submitted  exhibit  much  taste  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
various  parts  of  the  design,  and  in  working  out  a  conventional  or  a 
pictorial  decoration  in  colour,  but  are  defective  in  the  formation  of  the 
letters  and  the  figures.  That  is,  they  fail  in  the  vital  part  of  this  kind  of 
design. 

Students  should  be  taught  to  make  neatly,  with  mechanical  helps, 
Gothic  and  Roman  letters.  Modifications  of  these  in  size  and  for 
decorative  purposes  are  easily  made  by  the  student,  when  required. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  decorative  spots  in  the  prize  posters  and 
covers  are  consistent  with  the  use  to  which  the  poster  or  the  cover  is  to 

be  put. 

{See  page  736) 


It  was  School  Superintendent  Buster's  unfortunate  day,  according  to  the  Sunday 
Magazine.  A  bucket  had  been  left  standing  in  the  dimly  lighted  corridor  of  No.  19, 
and  on  the  way  to  Miss  Dexter's  classroom  he  stumbled  over  it.  Fortunately,  none  of 
the  children  heard  what  he  said  there  in  t,he  dark;  so  the  chief  harm  done  was  to  his  shin. 
He  entered  Miss  Dexter's  class  sadly  ruffled  in  dignity  and  temper  and  slammed  the  door. 
Miss  Dexter  was  at  the  blackboard,  with  her  1  ack  to  the  class. 

"If  that  bad  mannered  little  boy,"  she  commented,  without  turning,  "will  go  out  of 
the  room  again  and  come  in  again,  closing  the  door  properly  behind  him,  I  shall  overlook 
his  lack  of  breeding  this  time."     Then  she  turned. 

Miss  Dexter  was  abject  in  her  apologies;  but  who  can  minister  to  wounded  dignity, 
especially  of  the  pedagogical  type?  In  a  vain  effort  to  regain  his  customary  poise, 
Superintendent  Buster  forced  a  sickly  smile  and  addressed  himself  to  the  class  of  small 
children 

"  Now,  children,"  he  began  unctuously,  rocking  back  and  forth  on  his  heels  and  with 
hands  deep  in  pockets,  "  I  wonder  whether  you  know  who  I  am?" 

For  a  moment  there  was  expectant  silence,  then  a  small  hand  was  raised. 

"Well,"  said  the  Superintendent  encouragingly,  "who  am  I?" 

"You're  no  gentleman,"  was  the  pitilessly  logical  reply,  "or  you  wouldn't  have  your 
hands  in  your  pockets." 


"Pa,"  inquired  a  seven-year-old  seeker  after  the  truth,  "is  it  true  that  school 
teachers  get  paid?" 

"  Certainly  it  is,"  said  the  father. 

"Well,  then,"  said  the  youth  indignantly,  "that  ain't  right.  Why  should  the  teachers 
get  paid  when  us  kids  do  all  the  work?" 


A  fourth-year  class  was  beginning  the  study  of  ocean  currents.  "Why  is  the  ocean 
warmer  in  some  places  than  it  is  in  others?"  asked  the  teacher.  The  children  were 
puzzled.  Finally  Alexander,  a  bright  little  lad  of  seven  years,  volunteered  this  original 
explanation:  "  Because  it  is  steam  heated  in  some  places,"  said  he.  "  You  see,  where  the 
big  steamships  pass  through  the  ocean  the  water  is  steam  heated,  and  therefore  very 
much  warmer  than  the  places  where  no  steamships  pass." 
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Write  for  Patterns  and  Prices 
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Cadets 


Cadet  Instructors 


Militia  Officers 


Regulation  Pattern 


Keen  Prices 


Best  Workmanship 
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Hints  for  the  Library 


Methods  of  Teaching  in  High  Schools,  by  Samuel  Chester  Parker.     Ginn  &  Co.,  New 
York,  1915.      pp.  XXV+520.     Price  $1.50.     The  versatility  of  Dean  Parker  is  marvel 
lous.     To  produce  three  books  on  different  topics  in  two  years  is  a  feat  of  which  he  may 
bi  justly  proud.      And  they  are  excellent  treatises,  although,  in  the  reviewer's  opinion, 
th;  one  under  consideration  does  not  quite  reach  as  high  a  level  as  the  "History."     But 
after  that  statement  is  made  we  may  further  add  that  it    s  well  worth  the  reading 
Educationalist  psychologists  will  be  in  two  camps  about  the  work.     Some.no  doubt, 
will  resent  a  treatment  on  methods  which  cannot  be  distinguished  in  nine  of  its  chapters 
from  current  books  on  educational  psychology,  while  others  wi  1  rejoice  that  psychology 
is  coming  to  her  own,  and  the  frank  recognition  of  the  fact  that  teaching  methods  at 
bottom  are  psychological  will  act  as  a  st'.mulan    upon   hem.     The  book  under  considera 
tion  is  a  workmanlike  product.     It  is  excellently  printed  and  strongly  bound,  and  the 
general  "get-up"  is  worthy  of  the  highest  praise.     The  author  has  planned  it  well  and 
his  style  is  easy  and  pleasant,  but  we  could  wish  that  he  used  quotations  less  profusely. 
We  recommend  it  to  the  teaching  profession  at  large.  p.  s. 

Outlines  of  Scripture  History,  by  H.  Clive  Barnard,  with  22  full-page  illustrations. 
116  pages.  Price  Is.  4d.  A.  &.  C.  Black,  London.  The  Macmillan  Company, 
Toronto.  An  excellent  book  of  Bible  stories  for  pupils  of  from  ten  to  fourteen.  It  will 
make  a  valuable  addition  to  the  school  library  and  will  be  a  favourite  with  Public 
School  pupils. 

Psychology  of  High  School  Subjects,  by  C.  H.  Judd.  Ginn  &  Company,  Boston,  1915. 
pp.  IX +509.  Price  $1.50.  Professor  Judd  is  fully  aware  that  a  book  which  applies 
the  science  of  psychology  to  the  art  of  teaching  may  fall  between  two  stools;  it  may  not 
satisfy  either  the  psychologist  or  the  teacher  because  it  may  be  neither  good  science  nor 
good  art.  Yet,  at  the  outset,  we  may  state  that  the  task  has  been  performed  in  a 
highly  creditable  and  original  manner.  The  mental  picture  of  the  book  that  the  reviewer 
got  when  he  saw  the  announcement  of  the  title  was  that  of  a  close  analysis  of  teaching 
methods  as  applied  in  High  Schools  with  suggestions  for  their  improvement.  This  view 
proved  to  be  an  incorrect  one,  or  rather,  to  be  more  exact,  but  a  partially  correct  one. 
Professor  Judd  deals  chiefly  with  the  larger  problems  of  content  and  organization; 
methods  play  a  much  smaller  part  than  one  would  suppose  from  the  title.  Nevertheless 
the  basic  problems  of  the  High  School  are  fairly  and  squarely  faced.  A  large  part  of  the 
book  is  taken  up  with  the  analysis  of  problems  that  other  writers  have  stated  but  failed 
to  solve.  Professor  Judd  shows  that  the  failure  in  many  cases  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
problems  were  not  recognised  as  essentially  psychological  ones.  As  soon  as  the  difficulties 
are  tackled  from  the  standpoint  of  psychology,  solutions  are  soon  found.  Incidentally 
he  shows  that  no  teacher  worthy  of  the  name  should  lack  a  sound  training  in  psychology. 
Naturally  where  so  much  new  ground  is  broken  there  is  room  for  disagreement.  The 
argument,  for  example,  found  in  the  chapters  devoted  to  mathematics,  that  space 
naturally  comes  before  number  does  not  seem  very  convincing,  though  the  discussion  is 
profoundly  interesting  and  very  stimulating.  On  the  other  hand  the  chapters  on  the 
psychology  of  language  and  English  courses,  on  generalized  experience,  and  on  teaching 
students  to  study  are  not  only  real  contributions  to  the  knowledge  of  those  subjects,  but 
should  be  read  by  every  High  School  teacher.  Professor  Judd  is  to  be  congratulated 
on  performing  so  difficult  a  task  so  well.  The  book  should  be  a  required  reading  in 
every  "secondary"  course  in  colleges  and  universities,  and  for  every  candidate  aspiring 
to  a  higher  degree  in  education.  •  p.  s. 
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BRITISH  PICTURES  FOR  BRITISH  SCHOOLS. 

The  Imperial  Order  Daughters  of  the  Empire, 

To  encourage  the  teaching  and  study  of  British  History,  has  acquired  the  exclusive  control, 
for  educational  purposes  in  Canada,  of  the  publications  of  the  Fine  Arts  Publishing  Company  of 
England  and  is  co-operating  with  the  Art  for  Schools  Association  of  England,  Landeker  S;  Brown, 
London,  England,  and  the  Medici  Society  (Canadian  Agency). 

Reproductions  in  the  Mezzogravure  Process  in  exact  colour  facsimile  of  famous  Historical 
paintings. 

British  House  of  Commons  and  Royal  Exchange  panels. 

Authentic  Royal  Portraits.     Hand-coloured  Prints. 

Treaty  of  Ghent.     The  Arming  of  the  King. 

Portraits  of  famous  men  and  women. 

Cartoons  illustrating  Early  British  History. 

Honour  Rolls  published  in  aid  of  Prince  of  Wales  National  Relief  Fund. 

The  Scrap  of  Paper,  Etc. 


•'CARDINAL    WOLSEY  AT  THE  TRIAL  OF  CATHERINE  OF  ARAGO.X 
AND  HENRY  VI II.,  AT  BLACKFRIARS,  A.D  ,  1529." 

Painted  by  Frank  O.  Salisbury.      To  be  seen  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

"As  reproductions  they  surely  rival  the  water  colour  or  oil  originals  for  they  are  wonderfully 
true  in  respect  to  infinite  variety  of  light  and  shade,  possess  a  remarkable  depth  of  colour  and 
present  a  softness  of  tone  which  is  a  feature  of  the  highly  developed  Mezzogravure  method." — The 
British  Printer. 

Loan  Exhibit  of  56  pictures  (continually  being  added  to), 

Pictures  supplied  to  Schools  in  Canada  at  English  Educational  prices. 

Catalogue  and  price  list  from — 

MRS.    GEORGE   H.    SMITH, 

Hon.   Sec,   Education   Committee  I.O.D.E., 

31    Church    Street, 

St.   Catharines,   Ontario. 


When  writing  advertisers,  please  mention  THE  SCHOOL. 


Notes  and  News 

[Readers  are  requested  to  send  in  news  items  tor  this  department]. 

Miss  Cora  R.  L.  Fisher,  recently  of  Paisley.,  is  now  teacher  of  litera- 
ture, composition  and  art  in  grade  8  of  the  various  Public  Schools  of 
Brandon,  and  is  also  supervisor  of  junior  art  in  the  same  schools. 

George  W.  Bunton,  B.A.,  of  Port  Hope  has  been  appointed  science 
master  in  Smith's  Falls  Collegiate  Institute. 

The  following  changes  have  been  made  in  the  Collegiate  Staff  of 
Toronto:  D.  A.  Glassey,  B.A.  is  acting-Principal  of  Harbord  Collegiate 
during  the  absence  of  Lieut. -Col.  Hagarty;  Miss  Carrie  M.  Knight,  M.A. 
takes  Mr.  Glassey's  work  in  classics;  J.  M.  McKinley,  B.A. ,  of  Riverdale 
replaces  A.  W.  Dunkley,  M.A.  in  the  classics  department  at  Oakwood;. 
J.  R.  Moore,  M.A.,  is  acting-Principal  of  Riverdale  Collegiate  during  the 
absence  of  Major  Michell;  P.  F.  Munro,  M.A.,  B.Paed.,  becomes  head  of 
the  classics  department  at  Riverdale;  Miss  Jessie  Reid,  B.A.,  is  to  teach 
junior  classics  at  Harbord. 

The  following  students  of  this  year's  class  in  the  Stratford  Normal 
School  have  enlisted  for  overseas'  service,  all  but  two  of  them  with  the 
110th  battalion:  George  M.  Avery,  James  H.  Clinton,  Robert  M.  Find- 
lay,  Eugene  F.  Martyn,  Alvin  R.  Penrice,  Henry  Ravitch,  Gordon 
Shewfelt,  Ross  W.  Veitch,  George  R.  Walton,  Nelson  Robison. 

Miss  Fernia  H.  Mullette  has  been  appointed  assistant  in  Coldwater 
Continuation  School. 

James  E.  Burchell,  B  A.,  formerly  of  Kemptville,  is  now  Principal  of 
Athens  High  School . 

Miss  Bessie  M.  Grieve,  formerly  of  Kincardine,  is  now  on  the  teaching 
staff  at  Tara. 

Miss  Rose  Hawkes  of  the  class  of  1914-15  in  the  Faculty  of  Education, 
Toronto,  is  teaching  the  first  book  classes  in  the  King  Street  Public 
School,  Oshawa. 

New  York  University  offers  an  excellent  opportunity  to  learn  Isaac 
Pitman  Shorthand  and  Office  Training.  A  number  of  schools  advertise 
that  they  teach  shorthand  in  three  months;  New  York  University  has 
gone  one  better,  and  is  now  announcing  the  fact  that  Isaac  Pitman 
Shorthand  can  be  learned  there  in  thirty  days.  This  announcement  is  an 
evidence  of  the  simplicity  of  Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand  and  of  the  short 
time  in  which  it  can  be  taught  by  a  skilful  instructor. 

Miss  Helena  Johnston,  formerly  of  Shelbourne  High  School  staff,  is 
now  assistant  in  Richmond  Continuation  School. 

(Continued  on  page  728). 
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"Forms  III,    IV  and  V  of  Public  Schools,   and  Lower  School  of 

High   Schools" 

THE    STORY    OF 
THE  WAR 

IN  MONTHLY  PARTS 

NO.    13    READY    JANUARY    12TH 

BACK  PARTS  ALL  IN  STOCK 
"The  most  popular  book  in  the  Schools" 

THOMAS  NELSON  &  SONS 

TORONTO 


THE    CANADIAN    BANK 
OF    COMMERCE 

SIR  EDMUND  WALKER,  C.V.O.,  LL.D.,   D.C.L.,  President 
JOHN  AIRD,   General  Manager  H.   V.   F.  JONES,  Assistant  General  Manager 


Paid -Up  Capital,  $15,000,000     ::     Reserve  Fund,  $13,500,000 


Ma  in   Office-  - 
KING  &  JORDAN  STREETS,  TORONTO 

Branches  of  the  Bank  in-  Toronto 

Bloor  and  Dufferin  Sts.  Parliament  St. 

Bloor  and  Lippincott  Sts.  Queen  and  Bathurst  Sts. 

Bloor  and  Vonge  Sts.  Queen  East 

College  St.  and  Dovercourt  Rd.  Spadina  Ave.  and  College  St. 

Danforth  and  Broadview  Aves.  West  Toronto 

Earlscourt  Wychwood 

Gerrard  St.  and  Papc  Ave.  Vonge  and  College  Sts. 

Market  Vonge  St.  and  Eglinton  Ave. 

Parkdale  Vonge  and  Queen  Sts. 

SAVINGS    BANK    ACCOUNTS 

Interest  at  the  current  rate  is  allowed  on  all  deposits  of  One  Dollar  and 
upwards.  Careful  attention  is  given  to  every  account.  Small  accounts  are 
welcomed.      Accounts  may  be  opened  and  operated  bv  mail. 
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J.  C.  Maloney  of  the  class  of  1914-15  in  the  Faculty  of  Education, 
Toronto,  is  teaching  in  Ennismore  Continuation  School. 

Miss  Margery  E.  Ross,  B.A.,  formerly  of  Dutton  High  School,  is  now 
teacher  of  moderns  in  Welland  High  School. 

W.  A.  Collins,  formerly  of  Petrolea,  is  now  teaching  in  Tobermory. 

W.  Frank  Smith  is  acting- Principal  of  Scott  Street  Public  School 
during  the  absence  of  C.  C.  E.  Thompson  who  is  on  active  service. 

Answer  to  Query:  The  War  Maps  published  by  W.  &  A.  K. 
Johnston  and  reviewed  in  our  March  number  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Geo.  M.  Hendry  Co.,  Toronto.     The  supply,  however,  is  limited. 

The  conditions  of  the  essay  contest  announced  in  March  will  be 
found  in  the  Editorial  Notes  in  this  issue. 


Red  Cross  Work  in  the  Protestant  Schools  of  Montreal. 

The  children  each  contribute  one  cent  a  week,  as  a  voluntary  gift, 
for  the  purchase  of  material,  with  which  to  make  bandages,  washcloths, 
handkerchiefs,  towels,  bed  pads,  wristlets,  mufflers,  socks,  pillow  cases, 
cushions  and  cuffs. 

Since  November  they  have  contributed  about  $2,500  and  have  made, 
to  date,  about  7,000  bandages,  3,000  washcloths,  3,000  handkerchiefs, 
2,500  towels,  1,000  bed  pads,  500  mufflers,  in  addition  to  a  number  of 
pillow  cases,  socks,  wristlets  and  cuffs. 

"To  give  a  little  and  do  a  little  for  agood  cause",  as  the  Superintendent 
expresses  it,  is  the  opportunity  that  is  given  to  the  children.  Occasionally 
to  deny  themselves  candy  and  the  fascinating  "movies"  for  the  sake 
of  the  comfort  of  wounded  soldiers  will  have  its  influence  in  the  making 
of  better  citizens  than  they  would  be  without  this  beneficial  experience. 

Possibly  they  will  learn,  incidentally,  that  Service  is  the  highest  aim 
of  our  existence  and  that  to  Learn  How  to  be  of  Service  is  the  highest 
purpose  of  education. 


The  Oxford  University  Press,  Toronto,  has  recently  established  an 
educational  department  under  the  management  of  Mr.  John  S.  Irwin, 
who  is  already  well-known  to  many  teachers  in  Canada.  The  purpose 
is  to  meet  the  needs,  in  the  matter  of  books,  of  teachers  of  every  depart- 
ment and  to  make  such  revisions  or  additions  to  texts  already  published 
as  may  be  necessary  to  make  them  more  suitable  for  Canadian  schools. 

The  League  of  Empire  announces  the  results  of  the  Essay  Com- 
petition for  1915.  The  Senior  Class  Medal,  Reta  Cormack,  Paisley; 
certificate  of  merit,  Gladys  A.  Blue,  Cookstown;  Junior  Class  Medal, 
Doris  Walter,  Lindsay. 

{Continued  on  page  730), 
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OTPEWMITI 

"Compare  the  Work" 

The  ROYAL  is  built  for  you  to  keep — not  to  "trade-out." 

Until  the   ROYAL    came    into    existence  the  great  evil  of 
the  typewriter  business  was   "trading-out." 

"Trading-out"  is  just  as   bad  for  the   manufacturer  as  for 
the  buyer. 

The  system   is  as  absurd  as  though   you   bought  shoes  on 
an  agreement  to  trade   them   back   in   two   months. 

It  means  that  you  buy  a  typewriter   which   is  expected  to 
be   practically  worn  out  in   one  or  two  years. 

Who  loses?     Not  the  manufacturer.      Who  pays?     Answer 
it  yourself. 

The  answer  tells  why  big  business    chooses  and  uses   the 
ROYAL. 

The  reason  for  that  is  built  in   the   ROYAL. 


Get  the  facts       ... 

Write  us  for  our  des- 
criptive catalogue  S  and  full 
information  on  the  "  Best 
built  typewriter  in  the  world",    fjf 


FIELD,  LOVE  &  HOUSE 


41  Richmond  St.  W. 


TORONTO 


Phone  Main  2157 
Agencies   in   principal   Canadian    Cities. 
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The  Imperial  Conference  on  Education  which  was  to  be  held  in 
Toronto  this  summer  at  the  invitation  of  the  Government  of  Ontario 
has  been  postponed  owing  to  war  conditions.  An  interim  Conference  is, 
however,  to  be  held  by  the  League  in  London,  England,  July  15th,  1917r 
in  order  that  touch  may  be  maintained  between  British  teachers  and 
those  from  overseas  who  may  happen  at  that  time  to  be  in  England. 
The  discussion  at  this  meeting  will  deal  chiefly  with  educational  condi- 
tions induced  or  influenced  by  the  war,  and  a  study  of  Historic  and  Civic 
London.  Others  beside  teachers  will  be  eligible  at  this  Conference. 
The  Club  House  in  28  Buckingham  Gardens  which  has  been  opened  as  a 
centre  of  war  work  of  every  description  since  the  beginning  of  the  war  is 
always  open  also  as  a  club  house  to  all  members  of  the  League  and 
to  all  members  of  the  overseas  contingents. 

The  Editorial  Notes  in  this  issue  contain  the  announcement  of  the 
details  of  an  essay  competition  which  should  prove  interesting. 

SASKATCHEWAN. 

The  Professional  First  and  Second  Class  examinations  will  be  held  at 
Regina  and  Saskatoon  on  April  27,  28  and  29. 

The  First  and  Second  Class  sessions  of  the  Normal  School  will  open 
on  August  21,  at  Regina  and  at  Saskatoon.  The  Third  Class  sessions 
will  open  at  the  same  points  on  October  16. 

Robert  J.  Weir,  B.A.  (teacher  of  mathematics)  and  John  D.  Camp- 
bell B.A.  (physical  instructor)  of  the  Collegiate  teaching  staff  have 
taken  commissions  with  the  195th  battalion,  Regina. 

J.  J.  Staple  ton,  formerly  Principal  of  the  Collegiate  Institute  at 
Prince  Albert,  succeeds  Mr.  Weir  as  teacher  of  mathematics. 

James  McDermid,  vice-Principal  of  Wetmore  School,  has  also  en- 
listed with  the  195th,  and  has  been  granted  leave  of  absence  for  the 
duration  of  the  war  by  the  school  board. 

D.  P.  McColl,  Superintendent  of  Education,  attended  a  meeting 
of  the  National  Educational  Association  held  at  Detroit  recently. 

At  the  Provincial  Board  of  Sub-Examiners  held  at  Regina  in  July, 
1915,  a  memorial  was  presented  to  the  Minister  of  Education  suggesting 
that  a  committee  of  duly  qualified  and  representative  teachers  be 
appointed  to  confer  with  the  Superintendent  regarding  the  school 
curriculum.  The  following  persons  have  been  appointed  members  of  the 
committee:  Public  Schools:  James  Little,  Murdock  Matheson,  J.  W. 
Stevenson;  H igh  Schools:  Norman  F.  Black,  F.  N.  Quance,  R.  F.  Meadows; 
University  {Arts),  Dr.  R.  A.  Wilson;  Superintendent,  J.  W.  Sifton; 
Education  League,  Dr.  W.  W.  Andrews;  Medical  Profession,  Dr.  W.  A. 
Thompson;  Boards  of  Trustees,  A.  J.  Sparling;   College  of  Agriculture, 

(Continued  on  page  732) 
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THE  BANK  OF  NOVA  SCOTIA 

Incorporated  1832 

Capital  $6,500,000  Reserve  $12,000,000 

Total  Assets  $90,000,000 

Seventeen   Branches   in  Toronto 
Savings  Accounts    Invited 

The  Bank's  affairs  have  been  audited  by  independent  Chartered 

Accountants  since  1906. 


The  Margaret  Eaton  School 
of  Literature  and  Expression 


NORTH  ST. 
TORONTO 


Mrs.  Scott-Raff 
Principal 


English  Literature,  French,  Physical 
Culture,  Voice  Culture,  Interpre- 
tation and   Dramatic   Art. 

SEND    FOR    CALENDAR 


NOT   AS 
ADVERTISED 


"I  find  the  course  excellent,  even  better  than 
the  advertisement  led  me  to  suppose.  It  is 
certainly  a  splendid  thing  for  the  student  who 
cannot  attend  an  Academy." 

PERRY  McG.  KNOX,  Riversdale,  N.S. 

LATIN,  FRENCH,  GERMAN,  SPANISH,  by  Mail 

Students  the  World  Over. 


L'ACADEMIE     DB 

OTTAWA 


BRTSAY 


BISHOP  BETHUNE 
COLLEGE 

Oshawa,      -      Ontario 

Visitor:    The  Lord  Bishop  of  Toronto 

A  Residential  School  for  Girls 

Yming  Children  alt*  raeaivtd 

"Preparation  for  the  Univer- 

-*-  sity,  Art  Department,  includ- 
ing' drawing-,  painting,  wood 
carving  and  art  needlework.  Tor- 
onto Conservatory  Degree  of 
A.T.C.M.  may  be  taken  at  the 
School.  Fine  healthful  situation. 
Tennis,  basketball,  skating,  snow- 
shoeing  and  other  outdoor  games. 

For  terms    and  particulars    apply 
to  the  Sister-in-charge,  or  to  the 

Sisters  of  St.  John  the  Divine 

Major  St. 

TORONTO 


DOUBLE    YOUR     BRAIN-POWER 

The    famous    Pelman    Mind    and    Memory 
Training  will  enable  you  to  do  it.     It  teaches 
you  how  to — 
— Banish     Brain-Fag    and    Mind    Wandering 

and    develop     Concentration    and     Mental 

Ease  of  Working. 
— Develop  that  quick  eye  for  an  opportunity, 

and  that  Ability  to  seize  it  as  soon  as  seen 

that  leads  to  constant  increases  in  income. 
— Develop  calm  Judgment,  Self-Reliance,  and 

an  alert,  resourceful  mind. 
— Build  up  a  marvellous  memory. 
— Acquire  that  driving  power,  mental  thrust, 

and  organising  ability  which  rapidly  increases 

pay,  profits,  and  personal  influence. 
— Become  a  good  speaker  and  ready  debater. 
— Develop  the  power  of  impressing  your  per- 
sonality on  others. 
— Learn  foreign  languages  in  from  1-third  to 

1-quarter  the  usual  time. 
— Become  a  better  salesman  either  of  Goods  or 

of  Ideas. 
— Develop  the  valuable  idea-creating  faculty, 

so  that  your  brain  originates  ideas  that  you 

can  convert  into  gold. 
— Acquire    that    strong    Initiative    and    Self- 

Confidence  that  wins  the  confidence  of  others. 

Write  for  booklet  giving  a  full  description  of 
this  course. 

Canadian   Correspondence 

College,  Limited 

Dept.  G.  Toronto,  Canada. 
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Dean  Rutherford;  Department  of  Agriculture,  F.  H.  Auld;  Director  of 
School  Agriculture,  F.  W.  Bates;  Grain  Growers'  Association,  Dr.  Flatt; 
Trades  and  Labour,  Harry  Perry;  Industrial  Art,  L  H.  Bennett;  House- 
hold Science,  Miss  F.  A.  Twiss;  Women's  Council,  Mrs.  D.  J.  Thorn; 
Normal  Schools,  J.  A.  Snell;  Inspectors  of  Schools,  J.  H.  McKechnie,  C.  E. 
Brown,  J.  T.  M.  Anderson. 

At  a  conference  of  the  representatives  of  the  provinces  of  Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan,  Alberta,  and  British  Columbia  held  in  November  last,  the 
following  resolutions  were  passed : 

(a)  That  the  principle  of  uniformity  of  texts  and  text-book  contracts 

be  approved  and  that  experts  representing  the  Education 
Departments  be  instructed  to  put  the  principle  in  operation  as 
far  as  is  practicable. 

(b)  That  an  effort  should  be  made  through  joint  action  by  the    De- 

partments of  Education  to  have  prepared  and  authorised  a 
number  of  text-books  that  will  meet  the  needs  of  our  schools 
to  a  greater  extent  than  those  new  in  use. 

(c)  That  an  effort  should  be  made  to  secure  greater  uniformity  in 

school  nomenclature,  courses  of  study,  teachers'  courses,  certi- 
ficates and  regulations  generally. 
A  committee  composed  of  the  following  persons  was  appointed  to 
represent  the  various  provinces:  John  T.  Ross,  Chief  Inspector  of  Schools, 
Alberta;  D.  P.  McColl,  Superintendent  of  Education,  Saskatchewan; 
R.  Fletcher,  Deputy  Minister  of  Education,  Manitoba;  Alex.  Robinson, 
Superintendent  of  Education,  British  Columbia.  The  committee  will 
meet  at  Victoria  on  Monday,  March  29. 

NOVA    SCOTIA. 

L.  S.  Morse,  the  oldest  school  inspector  in  Nova  Scotia,  died  in  Digby 
the  last  week  of  February. 

Prof.  W.  H.  Brittain,  Provincial  Entomologist,  is  now  taking  the 
Officers'  Training  Course  in  Halifax. 

The  Council  of  Public  Instruction  will  allow  teachers  of  gardening 
two  days  each  spring  for  a  small  local  Institute.  At  such,  they  will 
discuss  the  immediate  problems,  needs  and  plans  of  their  school  gardens 
and  home  gardens. 

QUEBEC. 

The  Protestant  Committee  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  met 
in  Quebec  on  February  26th  and  put  itself  on  record  as  favouring  the 
principle  of  allowing  women  the  right  to  become  members  of  School 
Boards,  but  avoided  the  more  important  question  of  suggesting  that  the 
Legislature  should  be  approached  with  a  view  to  changing  the  law  on  this 

(Continued  on  page  734). 
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YOUR  OWN  IDEAS 


When  a  class  or  school  g-et  together 
and  decide  on  a  pin  to  be  used  by  all 
the  members,  it  is  nice  to  have  these 
ideas  properly  carried  out. 

It  is  an  advantage  also,  to  see  these 
ideas  embodied  in  a  sketch,  so  that  all 
may  see  just  how  satisfactorily  they 
will  work  out. 

Just  write  giving  us  an  idea  of  the 
style  of  pins  you  want,  the  quantities 
you  have  in  mind  and  about  the  price 
you  wish  to  pay  and  our  designer  will 
make  up  one,  or  several  sketches  to 
submit  to  you.  There  is  absolutely  no 
obligation  or  expense. 
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on  your  new  or  old  huildings. 
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SPICELAND,    INDIANA,   U.S.A. 
Dept.  G. 
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subject.  The  matter,  therefore,  has  been  dropped  and  it  will  be  necessary 
to  approach  the  Legislature  in  another  manner  if  any  changes  are  to  be 
made. 

A  summer  session  in  Nature  Study  and  Elementary  Agriculture  will 
be  held  during  the  month  of  August  at  Macdonald  College,  for  which  all 
certificated  teachers  are  eligible.  Diplomas  will  be  issued  to  successful 
students  at  the  termination  of  the  four  weeks'  course.  Arrangements 
have  also  been  made  for  a  summer  school  to  train  rural  teachers.  This 
school  will  be  in  charge  of  Mr.  Charles  McBurney  of  Lachute,  assisted 
by  Mr.  W.  O.  Rothney,  Inspector  McOuat  and  Miss  Wren.  As  the  needs 
of  the  rural  communities  are  now  being  filled,  this  school  will  be  dis- 
continued in  the  summer  of  1917. 

Stanley  F.  Kneeland,  B.A.,  Principal  of  St.  Francis  College  High 
School,  Richmond,  was  successful  in  the  examination  for  an  Inspector's 
Certificate  at  the  examination  held  at  Quebec  on  February  19th,  and 
received  a  first-class  Inspector's  Certificate. 

Miss  Jean  G.  Macleod,  who  for  some  years  has  been  teaching  in  the 
Sherbrooke  Protestant  schools,  has  received  an  appointment  to  the  staff 
of  Macdonald  College  Day  School  for  next  session. 

Miss  Reuby  A.  Philbrick  has  been  appointed  to  the  Duke  of  Connaught 
School,  Montreal. 

Miss  Marion  I.  Clark  has  been  appointed  to  Victoria  School,  Quebec. 

The  Protestant  Committee  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  have 
reappointed  Dr.  W.  L.  Shurtleff  and  Rev.  A.  T.  Love  as  their  representa- 
tives on  the  Teachers'  Training  Committee  for  a  period  of  three  years. 


Young  Albert  was  a  very  practical  youth,  and  everything  that  he  learned  at  school 
he  endeavoured  to  apply  in  his  daily  life  and  work. 

The  lad  had  recently  become  very  friendly  with  a  little  boy  who  had  lately  moved 
in  that  vicinity,  and  one  afternoon  his  mother  asked  him  if  his  little  playmate  was  an 
only  child.    Whereupon  Albert  looked  very  wise  and  triumphant. 

"He's  got  just  one  sister,"  he  said.  "He  tried  to  catch  me  when  he  told  me  he  had 
two  half-sisters,  but  I  guess  I  know  enough  about  fractions  for  that." — Harper's  Monthly. 


"How  did  your  boy,  Henry,  come  out  at  college?" 

"Why,  I  thought  everybody  in  the  village  knew.  He  was  graduated  at  the  head 
of  his  political  economy  class." 

"Has  he  gone  to  work  yet?" 

'Not  yet.  I'm  making  him  take  a  two  years'  business  course  at  the  commercial 
school  here.  After  he  gets  through  with  that  the  Civic  Club  is  going  to  run  him  for 
Mayor." — St.  Louis  Republican. 


"You're  not  doing  as  well  in  your  mathematics  as  you  ought  to  be,  Johnny,"  said 
Mrs.  Lapsling;  "at  your  age  your  cousin  Horace  was  half-way  through  differential 
calipers." 
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' '  Recti  cultus  pectora  roborant " 

Editorial  Notes 

Captain  G.  A.  Cline. — The  teachers  of  Canada  will  be  pleased  to 
learn  of  the  honour  conferred  upon  one  of  their  number  in  the  person  of 
Captain  George  A.  Cline.  He  has  recently  had  the  Legion  of  Honour 
bestowed  upon  him  by  the  President  of  France  for  distinguished  military 

service. 

After  completing  a  distinguished 
course  in  mathematics  and  science 
in  the  University  of  Toronto,  Cap- 
tain Cline  taught  for  a  year  or  more 
in  the  St.  Catharines  Collegiate 
Institute.  He  then  joined  the  staff 
of  the  Faculty  of  Education  of  the 
University  of  Toronto  as  instructor 
in  physics.  Both  in  and  out  of 
school  he  always  took  a  keen  interest 
in  the  cadet  corps  and  in  military 
matters,  and,  when  war  broke  out, 
he  was  one  of  the  first  to  enlist.  He 
went  overseas  with  the  first  expedi- 
tionary force  and  has  been  in  France 
from  the  early  days  of  the  war.  At 
first  he  was  attached  to  the  second 
Canadian  division  but  recently  he 
has  been  promoted,  and  at  the 
present  time  he  has  charge  of  the 
whole  signalling  company  of  the 
first  Canadian  division.  He  went  through  the  battles  of  St.  Julien, 
Aubers,  and  Festubert,  and,  although  his  company  repaired  no  fewer 
than  300  cables  during  the  first  of  these,  he  came  out  unscathed. 

Inspector  Putman's  Report. — It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  read 
the  annual  report  on  the  Public  Schools  of  Ottawa.  Inspector  Putman 
is  not  content  to  be  merely  the  "rubber  stamp "  of  his  Board.  He  gently 
leads  them  by  the  hand  and  directs  their  halting  steps.  And,  like  the  wise 
administrator  he  is,  he  recognises  the  necessity  for  securing  the  willing 
co-operation  of  the  parents  of  the  pupils. 
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His  report  for  1915  deals  with  "moral  instruction  in  Public  Schools 
and  the  curriculum  of  studies".  It  is  brightly  written  and  provocative 
of  thought  throughout.  Minor  mistakes  occur.  The  first  English 
elementary  schools,  for  example,  did  not  begin  about  1833;  they  were 
not  "either  charity  schools  or  church  schools";  and  only  about  one-half 
of  them  taught  the  catechism.  But  with  the  main  thesis  there  must  be 
hearty  accord.  It  is  true  that  one  of  the  greatest  problems  of  elementary 
education  is  created  by  the  elimination  of  industrial  activities  from  the 
home.  As  Inspector  Putman  says:  "Every  home  (in  pioneer  times)  was 
an  industrial  establishment,  where  food  was  prepared,  clothing  made, 
and  house  furniture  and  furnishings  wrought  by  hand.  Outside,  the 
struggle  was  no  less  severe.  The  trees  had  to  be  felled,  the  stumps 
torn  out,  the  land  broken,  the  swamps  drained,  roads  built,  and  buildings 
made.  Even  yet  in  our  rural  districts  many  of  these  operations  are 
carried  on  much  as  they  were  fifty  years  ago  except  for  the  changes 
made  by  labour-saving  machinery".  Such  activities  were  educational 
in  the  highest  degree.  They  gave  the  handwork  while  school  provided 
the  book  work,  mainly  in  the  shape  of  the  three  R's.  How  to  make 
school-work  at  once  practical  and  bookish  is  no  easy  problem.  That 
it  is  too  bookish  at  present  every  careful  thinker  admits.  But  the 
best  way  to  introduce  rational  manual  arts — that  is  the  difficulty!  That 
the  manual  activities  are  essentially  moral,  as  Dr.  Putman  claims,  in  that 
they  present  the  child  with  basic  social  values  is  also  true.  And  so  the 
new  city  school  must  be  more  of  a  work-shop  where  children  do  things 
and  less  of  a  place  where  children  sit  still  and  are  taught  things. 

The  remainder  of  the  report  is  taken  up  with  statistics,  from  which  we 
gather  that  Ottawa's  school  population  is  practically  stationary  at 
present,  with  Dr.  Slemon's  report  on  nature  study,  and  with  the 
various  reports  of  the  supervisors.  The  introduction  by  Dr.  Slemon  of  a 
peripatetic  or  circulating  museum  is  an  excellent  move.  Mounted 
specimens  loaned  by  the  Victoria  Museum  were  packed  in  ten  boxes 
which  were  then  circulated  among  the  schools.  In  this  way  every  child 
had  an  opportunity  of  studying  no  fewer  than  ninety-five  specimens. 
Ottawa  has  set  an  admirable  example  for  other  cities  to  copy. 

The  School  and  the  Community. — It  is  to  be  feared  that  the 
gradual  transference  of  control  of  schooling  from  the  home  to  the  state 
has  resulted  in  a  loss  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the  family.  Parents  too 
often  think  "Oh,  that  is  a  school  problem  and  must  be  solved  by  the 
teacher."  They  forget  that  every  school  problem  is  also  a  home  pro- 
blem, and  that  without  their  active  co-operation  much  of  the  good  that 
the  school  could  do  is  vitiated.  How  to  secure  the  active  interest  of 
parents  and  make  ihe  school  a  living  force  in  the  community  is  still,  it 
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must  be  confessed,  an  unsolved  problem  in  modern  educational  organisa- 
tion. 

That  efforts  are  being  made  in  this  direction  in  the  younger  provinces 
is  shown  by  a  recent  batch  of  circulars  received  by  this  office  from  the 
Weyburn  Inspectorate,  Sask.,  at  whose  head  is  the  ever-active  Inspector 
Kennedy.  The  endeavours  take  the  form  of  contests  in  various  extra- 
school  activities  related  to  the  farm.  Various  large  corporations  have 
been  approached  and  have  provided  sums  of  money  for  prizes  ranging 
from  $50  to  $150  for  each  of  the  contests.  The  contests  in  every  case 
are  open  to  boys  and  girls  up  to  eighteen  years  of  age.  Some  idea  of 
their  scope  may  be  obtained  from  a  list  of  them.  They  comprise  con- 
tests in  the  raising  and  feeding  of  poultry,  in  manual  training,  in  the 
raising  and  feeding  of  swine,  in  household  science,  and  in  the  raising  and 
feeding  of  sheep.  The  organisation  of  the  contests  and  the  methods  of 
judging  seem  adequate  for  the  purpose  and  place.  In  the  household 
science  contest,  for  example,  each  competitor  must  bake  the  following: 
two  loaves  of  bread,  one  dozen  buns,  one  dozen  tea  biscuits,  one  dozen 
cookies,  one  pie  and  one  layer  cake.  The  judging  is  done  at  the  annual 
fair  of  the  local  agricultural  society.  In  manual  training  each  com- 
petitor must  plan,  with  specifications,  and  construct  a  farm  stock  build- 
ing, capable  of  housing  a  litter  of  pigs  or  a  flock  of  five  sheep.  Enough 
has  perhaps  been  said  to  show  the  eminently  practical  nature  of  these 
contests.  Why  cannot  more  inspectorates  follow  suit?  Might  not 
some  older  provinces  apply  to  their  school  fairs  a  few  of  the  devices 
adopted  by  Inspector  Kennedy?  The  initial  difficulty  of  obtaining 
prizes  from  local  firms  and  corporations  should  not  prove  insuperable 
in  this  rich  public-spirited  country  of  ours.  We  feel  sure  that  if 
inspectors  and  teachers  will  only  show  themselves  anxious  to  play  their 
parts  they  will  be  ably  seconded  by  the  citizens  at  large. 


Principal  Grammar — I  did  not  see  you  at  Oakland.     I  thought  you  planned  to 
attend  the  N.  E.  A.  meeting,  this  year  of  all  others? 
Principal  Willing — No-er-we  couldn't  afford  it. 

Principal  Grammar — But  your  wife  bought  an  entire  outfit  to  wear  on  the  trip. 
Principal  Willing — That's  why  we  couldn't  go. 


"Now,  boys,"  queried  the  teacher,  "who  can  tell  me  anything  about  the  dead  lang- 
uages?" "They  are  languages  that  were  killed  by  being  studied  too  hard,"  answered 
the  boy  at  the  foot  of  the  class. 


School  Inspector — "Now,  children,  what  is  it  that  comes  in  like  a  lion  and  goes  out 
like  a  lamb?" 
jSmall  Girl — "  Please,  sir,  it's  father  when  mother  has  been  giving  him  a  talking  to." 


Hints  on  History 

A.    R.    M.    LOWER, 

University  Schools,    University  of  Toronto 

IN  this  article  the  writer  does  not  presume  to  do  more  than  offer  a 
few  suggestions  which  he  himself  has  found  useful  in  his  own  classes; 
each  teacher's  experience  is  different  and  each  teacher  sooner  or  later 
devises  a  working  method  of  his  own.  What  follows  may,  however, 
prove  helpful,  especially  to  those  more  particularly  interested  in  history. 

History,  of  all  subjects  demands  on  the  teacher's  part  wide  reading 
and  intensive  study  One  cannot  hope  to  present  successfully  to  others 
that  which  one  does  not  know  thoroughly  oneself.  A  person  whose 
knowledge  is  but  slight  almost  inevitably  puts  the  emphasis  in  the  wrong 
place,  gives  undue  importance  to  unimportant  facts,  darkens  the  lights 
and  lightens  the  shades.  Such  a  state  of  affairs  is  especially  likely  to 
occur  when  one  has  no  definite  theory  as  to  the  purpose  of  history.  One 
falls  easily  into  the  view  that  the  subject  is  a  mere  chronicle  of  the  past 
and  this  once  accepted  results  in  an  exactly  similar  treatment  of  all 
events,  great  or  small — -the  dates  of  battles  of  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  are 
learned  as  conscientiously  as  are  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris.  In 
short  there  is  no  sense  of  perspective.  Towards  a  remedy  every  teacher 
might  ask  himself  what  the  real  object  of  historical  study  is.  To  get 
the  correct  answer  is  not  so  important  as  to  get  some  answer.  There  is, 
of  course,  no  general  definition  of  history,  one's  definition  depending 
upon  his  point  of  view.  History  has  been  variously  regarded  as  a  study 
in  humanity,  a  study  of  biography,  the  source  of  patriotism,  the  collective 
experience  of  the  race.  In  the  schools  of  our  province  it  is  something 
on  which,  until  late  years,  kings,  generals  and  foreign  ministers  have 
had  a  patent.  History  is  the  study  of  the  past,  but  if  that  study  is  to 
be  kept  within  bounds,  to  have  any  excuse  for  appearing  on  a  school 
curriculum,  it  must,  to  employ  a  military  term,  be  given  a  definite 
objective;  it  must  be  studied  with  a  specific  and  perhaps  even  somewhat 
limited  end  in  view.  That  end  is  a  study  of  the  past  as  an  explanation 
of  the  present.  If  we  have  only  accumulated  a  mass  of  miscellaneous 
information,  a  few  loads  of  learned  lumber,  we  have  wasted  our  time. 
History  only  justifies  itself  when  it  is  focussed  on  some  present-day 
problem,  when  it  uncovers  the  roots  of  a  present-day  institution,  when 
in  some  way  it  is  related  to  us. 

Given  this  point  of  view,  the  study  of  English  History,  for  example, 
resolves  itself  into  a  study  of  the  growth  of  that  most  characteristic  of 
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Anglo-Saxon  institutions — self-government:  the  long  welter  of  the 
Hundred  Years'  War,  for  instance,  becomes  relatively  of  slight  conse- 
quence, outweighed  a  score  of  times  by  the  single  document,  the  Magna 
Carta.  Teachers  should  select  such  milestones  of  progress,  concentrate 
on  them  and  pass  over  with  a  bare  mention  the  comparatively  unimpor- 
tant occurrences  between  them. 

It  follows  from  the  above  that  the  text  book  cannot  be  adhered  to 
slavishly,  since  the  text  must  of  necessity  devote  approximately  the  same 
space  to  every  period.  Teachers  will  do  well  to  adopt  the  topical  method, 
to  use  the  text  book  for  bridging  over  the  gaps,  and  to  enlarge  on  it 
when  dealing  with  any  significant  event  or  movement.  Work  should 
be  planned  out  systematically  from  the  beginning.  If  planning  to  cover 
the  History  of  England  from  1066  to,  say,  1763,  it  is  in  September,  not  in 
April,  that  one  must  decide  whether  to  give  two  or  five  lessons  upon  the 
Long  Parliament.  At  the  end  of  this  article  is  given  a  short  section  of 
the  writer's  Matriculation  History  programme,  illustrating  such  a 
schedule  and  also  illustrating  the  topical  arrangement  referred  to  in  the 
beginning  of  this  paragraph. 

In  general,  the  information  contained  in  the  text  book  can  be  used 
only  as  a  basis  for  further  study.  While  one  must  be  on  one's  guard 
against  over-burdening  students  with  facts,  he  should  not  forget  that 
the  more  intensively  a  subject  is  gone  into,  the  more  thoroughly  it  is 
understood  and  the  more  easily  it  is  remembered.  To  make  a  com- 
parison familiar  to  everyone — one  may  pass  a  picture  twenty  times  a  day, 
each  time  bestowing  a  casual  glance  at  it  and  yet  not  remember  what  it 
contains  half  as  well  as  if  a  few  minutes  serious  attention  had  been  given 
it.  So,  if  you  go  into  a  topic  thoroughly,  explaining  all  its  ramifications 
and  connections,  you  are  going  to  get  better  results  with  less  review  than 
if  you  merely  give  a  few  disconnected  and  mechanically-to-be-remembered 
facts.  This  method  of  work,  of  course,  harmonises  with  and  is  dependent 
upon  the  topic  system  suggested  above.  To  take  a  concrete  example: 
if  in  the  time-honoured  way,  one  teaches  that  the  Great  Charter  was  a 
document  which  the  barons  forced  from  King  John,  and  which  contained 
a  clause  saying  that  no  one  was  to  be  imprisoned  except  on  trial  by  his 
peers,  he  will  probably  have  the  time-honoured  result — endless  repetition 
and  review,  and  hearty  aversion  to  the  Great  Charter  and  all  its  works. 
If  on  the  other  hand,  one  gives  a  series  of  lessons,  explains  very  carefully 
the  feudal  conditions  of  the  time,  pictures  the  attendant  circumstances 
at  some  length,  takes  up  the  more  important  clauses  one  by  one  and  goes 
into  all  their  bearings  for  that  time  and  for  this,  he  will  probably  find  that 
his  pupils  understand  and  appreciate  the  Charter  and  remember  it 
without  continuous  and  monotonous  review. 
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Such  methods,  of  course,  make  demands  on  the  teacher,  but  in  the 
teaching  of  history  one  can  hold  out  hope  only  to  that  person  who  is 
willing  to  devote  to  preparation  much  serious  time  and  labour. 

Matriculation  History. 


Date. 

Topic. 

Title. 

Sub-Title. 

Oct.    20-27 

No.  6 

Pitt. 

Foreign  Affairs. 

Oct.    20— 

No.  6 

Pitt 

1.  The    French    Revolu- 
tion :  Brief  Summary  of 
causes  and  events. 
Influence  over  English 
thought  and  affairs. 

Oct.    25— 

No.   6 

Pitt. 

2.  England  forced  into 
War  against  France. 

Oct.    26— 

No.  6 

Pitt. 

3.   Events  of  the  French 
War  until  the  Peace  of 
Amiens. 

Oct.  27— 

No.  6 

Pitt. 

4.  Pitt   and    the   War, 

1802-1806. 

5.  Summary   and   bio- 

graphy of  Pitt. 

Nov.     1-9 

No.  7 

England  and 

1.  The  War  up  to  1808. 

Nov. 

1-9 

No.  7 

England  and 

Napoleon. 

Nov. 

1— 

No.  7 

England  and 

Napoleon. 

Nov. 

2-3 

No.  7 

England  and 

Napoleon. 

Nov. 

8— 

No.  7 

England  and 

Napoleon. 

Nov. 

9— 

No.  7 

England  and 

Napoleon. 

Nelson  and  the  Navy. 
The  Orders  in  Council, 
etc. 

The   Peninsular  War. 
Moore,  Wellington. 
European  Events, 
1808-1814. 
Waterloo  and  the 
Congress  of  Vienna. 


School  Superintendent — "How  old  are  you,  Miss  Grammar?" 
Teacher — ' '  Twenty-five. ' ' 

Superintendent  (gallantly) — "You  could  easily  say  you  were  five  years  younger  than 
you  are. 

Teacher — "Oh,  I  have  done  that  already." 


Teacher — "What  are  the  three  words  you  use  most?" 
Senior — "I  don't  know." 
Teacher — "  Correct." 


The  Western  Campaign 

(Continued). 

E.  L.  DANIHER,  B.A. 

University  Schools,  Toronto 

IV.  Siege  Warfare. 

The  line  as  established  in  October  and  November  1914,  comprises 
three  distinct  fronts:  North  Sea — Noyon,  Noyon — Verdun,  and  the 
Verdun — Belfort. 

The  operations  which  have  been  carried  out  since  that  time  may  be 
conveniently  considered  as  of  two  classes;  first:  local  conflicts  carried  out 
on  a  small  front  for  the  purpose  of  getting  control  of  some  desirable 
position,  and  second:  large-scale  endeavours  in  which  the  stake  was 
much  higher,  and  in  which  some  definite  strategy  was  being  worked  out. 
Between  these  greater  efforts  there  were  periods  of  comparative  calm. 
It  was  in  these  interludes  that  the  previously  mentioned  local  contests 
took  place,  either  to  put  a  stop  to  the  work  of  a  troublesome  enemy,  or  to 
obtain  control  of  better  positions  in  preparation  for  a  future  move. 

There  have  been  three  of  these  large  attempts  definitely  planned, — 
the  French  advance  in  the  Champagne  and  the  British  attack  at  Neuve 
Chapelle  in  the  spring  of  1915;  the  very  similar  movements  in  the  fall  at 
Loos  and  in  the  Champagne;  and  the  Battle  of  Verdun. 

From  the  official  reports  of  Generals  Joffre  and  French  we  obtain  a 
fairly  clear  idea  of  the  operations  of  the  spring  of  1915.  General  Joffre 
stated  the  reason  for  the  continual  pressure  exerted  on  the  enemy  at 
Perthes  and  Beausejour  in  the  Champagne,  and  at  Bagatelle  and  Vau- 
quois  in  the  Argonne,  was  "to  see  what  could  be  done  against  the  German 
positions,  and  to  wear  down  the  enemy's  reserves  of  men  and  ammuni- 
tion ".  Concerning  Neuve  Chapelle,  French  gave  as  one  of  his  reasons, — 
"  the  influence  of  a  forward  movement  on  the  morale  of  the  troops  after  a 
period  of  inaction  during  the  winter".  To  these  reasons,  in  view  of  the 
duplicating  of  the  operations  in  the  autumn,  we  may  possibly  add  another, 
— to  close  in  the  lines  which,  if  all  goes  well,  are  to  act  as  pincers  upon 
the  Germans  along  the  Aisne. 

The  results  of  these  efforts  have  been  considered  fairly  favourable. 
The  French  took  German  positions  which  had  been  long  in  the  fortifying 
and  compelled  the  use  of  thirty-three  instead  of  eighteen  battalions.  At 
Neuve  Chapelle  the  British  massed  artillery  wrought  havoc  among  the 
Germans  and,  though  they  were  the  attackers,  the  British  losses  were 
13,000  to  the  enemy's   18,000.     They  advanced  two  miles.     The  loss 
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would  have  been  less  severe,  and  the  ground  gained  more  considerable, 
had  not  a  battery,  losing  touch,  continued  firing,  and  had  not  an  officer 
of  reserves  failed  in  a  part  of  his  duty. 

During  March,  after  having  held  and  lost  the  position,  the  French, 
by  persistent  and  heroic  work,  succeeded  in  retaking  Hartmanns- 
weilerkopf,  the  outermost  hill  in  the  Vcsges,  reaching  towards  the  Rhine. 
In  spite  of  desperate  counter  attacks  the  position  is  still  in  the  hands  of 
the  French. 

At  the  same  time  very  heavy  fighting  was  going  on  between  the  Meuse 
and  Moselle,  where  the  French  were  trying  for  commanding  positions  on 
each  side  of  the  German  salient  at  St.  Mihiel.  Considerable  success 
attended  these  efforts,  especially  on  the  north  side,  where  the  plateau  of 
Les  Eparges  was  taken  on  April  10th,  with  great  loss  of  life  on  both  sides. 

The  salient  of  Ypres  has  been  always  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  Germany. 
In  April  1915,  efforts  were  made  at  least  to  crush  out  this  salient;  perhaps 
even  a  drive  on  Calais  was  again  contemplated.  To  the  south  and  north 
of  Ypres  the  Germans  prepared  attacks  which  ended  in  two  sanguinary 
struggles.  On  the  south  side  they  planned  a  drive  from  Hill  60.  The 
British  suspected  the  plans,  took  the  initiative  and  captured  Hill  60  after 
a  hard  fight.  The  enemy  countered  several  times  without  results  and 
in  the  meantime  prepared  the  attack  from  the  north. 

It  was  here  that  complete  bodies  of  Canadian  troops  came  under  fire 
for  the  first  time.  And  right  well  did  they  acquit  themselves  that  day! 
The  Germans  had  a  new  and  barbarous  surprise  in  the  form  of  poisonous 
gases  to  let  loose.  The  French  colonial  troops  on  the  left,  overcome  by 
the  deadly  fumes,  were  driven  back.  This  left  the  north  flank  of  the 
Canadian  troops  "hanging  in  the  air".  The  men  from  Canada  fought 
heroically,  and,  though  they  suffered  very  heavily,  we  have  this  con- 
solation from  General  French's  lips,  "Their  gallant  work  at  Langemarck 
and  St.  Julien  saved  the  situation  for  the  British."  The  Germans 
advanced  about  two  miles,  but  no  farther;  Ypres  is  still  held. 

During  the  summer  months  the  fighting  was  largely  on  the  eastern 
front  where  the  Russians  were  being  driven  back  far  into  their  own 
country.  The  western  allies  seemed  able  to  render  no  real  assistance 
at  the  time;  there  was  a  deplorable  lack  of  munitions.  And  just  to  keep 
up  a  desultory  artillery  action  could  be  productive  of  no  great  benefit. 

Accordingly  munitions  were  husbanded  during  the  summer  for 
concerted  action  in  September.  The  object  was  to  draw  off  forces  from 
pursuing  the  Russians,  and  at  the  same  time  to  increase  the  value  of  the 
hold  on  the  two  flanks  of  the  German  wedge  towards  Paris. 

The  attacks  opened  on  September  25.  The  British  on  the  North 
Sea  front  pushed  forward  two  or  three  miles  to  a  position  beyond  Loos 
and  near  to  Lens  on  the  north.     The  French  also  carried  forward  their 
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line  south  of  Lens,  thus  threatening  that  town.  But  the  main  French 
effort  was  in  the  Champagne,  where  they  went  forward  a  distance  of  two 
or  three  miles  on  a  fifteen-mile  front.  The  losses  on  both  sides  were  very 
heavy.  The  British  alone  lost  something  like  60,000  men,  but  succeeded 
in  capturing  about  2,800  of  the  enemy.  The  French  captured  in  all 
about  27,000  men.  Each  of  the  Allies  lost  a  number  of  prisoners  them- 
selves. The  greatest  result  was  without  doubt  in  the  fact  that  the 
Germans  were  not  permitted  to  land  the  knock-out  blow  against  their 
almost  exhausted  Russian  enemy. 

During  the  month  of  October  the  conflict  in  Champagne  went  on 
near  Tahure  and  the  Navarin  Farm,  with  a  favourable  balance  for  the 
French.  At  the  same  time  very  sharp  fighting  was  going  on  for  the 
possession  of  strong  trenches  south-east  of  La  Bassee — the  Hohen- 
zollern  Redoubt.     This  position  has  changed  hands  several  times. 

But  the  centre  of  the  storm  again  moved  east;  and  south,  to  the 
Balkans. 

During  the  winter  nothing  of  commanding  importance  is  to  be 
recorded.  At  the  present  time  (March  10),  what  is  perhaps  the  most 
sanguinary  struggle  of  the  war  is  being  fought  out  about  Verdun.  As 
to  the  result,  time  alone  can  give  us  information. 


Book  Reviews 

Study  Outlines  to  accompany  the  various  volumes  of  Macmillan's  Pocket  Classics, 
The  Macmillan  Company  of  Canada.  Price  5c.  This  is  a  series  of  handy  little  book- 
lets which  can  be  pasted  inside  the  volumes  they  are  intended  to  accompany.  Each 
contains  a  very  suggestive  series  of  questions  and  of  composition  topics  which  will  be 
very  useful  to  teachers.  G.  M.  j. 

General  Chemistry  for  Colleges,  by  Alexander  Smith,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and 
Head  of  the  Department,  Columbia  University.  Pages  X+662.  Size  14  x  21  x  4  cm. 
Numerous  illustrations.  Cloth.  1916.  #2.25.  The  Century  Company.  This  new 
addition  of  a  most  excellent  text  has  been  entirely  rewritten,  enlarged  by  133  pages  of 
text,  and  the  number  of  illustrations  has  been  more  than  doubled.  The  introduction 
to  the  subject  and  presentation  of  the  principles  has  been  greatly  improved  and  sim- 
plified. As  a  teacher  and  student,  I  find  these  introductory  pages  invaluable.  Those 
who  are  familiar  with  this  text  will  welcome  such  new  matter  as  oxidation  and  reduction, 
various  methods  of  writing  equations,  radio-activity,  and  electromotive  force,  etc. 
Many  more  applications  of  chemistry  have  been  discussed,  while  many  formerly  treated 
are  now  illustrated,  or  more  fully  so.  If  a  young  teacher  can  afford  but  one  reference 
text  this  would  be  my  recommendation.  H.  A.  G. 

High  School  and  Class  Management,  by  Horace  H.  Hollister.  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  New 
York,  1915.  pp.  XII +314.  Price  $1.25.  This  is  a  sound  though  not  very  original 
treatise.  It  is  divided  into  three  parts,  namely,  (1)  Evolution  and  definition;  (2) 
General  management;  (3)  Class  management  and  technique  of  teaching. 


Diary  of  the  War 

(Continued  from  the  April  number). 

FEBRUARY. 

Feb.  1.  Elder  Dempster  liner  Appam,  having  been  captured  by  the  German  raider 
Mowe,  is  brought  into  Norfolk,  Virginia,  by  a  German  prize  crew.  A 
British  collier  is  sunk  in  the  North  Sea  by  a  bomb  from  a  Zeppelin;  13 
lives  lost.  Salonika  raided  by  enemy  aircraft;  six  soldiers,  three  of  them 
Greeks,  and  four  civilians  killed.  French  airmen  raid  the  Bulgarian  town 
of  Petrich;  about  1,000  people  killed  and  injured. 

Feb.  2.  German  surprise  attack  near  Ypres  repulsed  by  the  British.  Russians 
renew  offensive  and  capture  an  enemy  work  near  Czernowitz  in  Galicia; 
fighting  also  occurs  at  Usietchko  and  Rapancze.  Austrians  repulsed  by 
Serbian  rearguards  in  Albania. 

Feb.  3.  Zeppelin  L19  reported  in  a  sinking  condition  in  the  North  Sea  by  trawler 
King  Stephen. 

Feb.      5.     Twenty-eight  air  combats  fought  between  British  and  German  machines. 

Feb.  6.  British  cruiser  and  French  torpedo-boat  covering  the  retirement  of  the 
Serbian  Army  engage  four  enemy  destroyers  in  the  Adriatic  and  drive 
them  in  direction  of  Cattaro. 

Feb.  7.  Fierce  bombardment  in  the  Arras  sector;  Lille  bombarded  by  the  Allies. 
Russian  ships  bombard  the  Turkish  positions  on  the  Anatolian  coast.  An 
enemy  submarine  makes  an  unsuccessful  attack  on  a  British  cruiser  off 
Durazzo. 

Feb.  8.  German  submarine  sinks  French  cruiser  Amiral  Charner  off  the  Syrian 
coast;  374  lives  lost.  Russians  capture  Usietchko  and  cross  the  Dniester 
to  the  western  bank.  Germans  capture  a  French  trench  near  La  Folie. 
British  explode  a  mine  near  Hulluch  and  occupy  the  crater.  Uniform 
lighting  order  for  England  issued  by  Home  Secretary. 

Feb.  9.  A  proclamation  issued  under  the  Compulsion  Act  calling  up  11  classes  of  men 
liable  for  service.  Hostile  seaplanes  raid  Kent  coast;  three  injured  at 
Ramsgate.  Eighteen  British  aeroplanes  raid  a  German  camp  at  Terhand, 
Belgium.  Germans  capture  52  French  prisoners  and  22  machine  guns 
in  the  Vimy-Neuville  region.  British  punitive  force  destroys  four  Arab 
villages  near  Nasrie,  Mesopotamia.  General  Smuts,  War  Office  announces, 
is  to  take  command  in  East  Africa  in  succession  to  Sir  H.  Smith-Dorrien, 
retiring  through  ill-health. 

Feb.  10.  Four  mine  sweepers  attacked  by  German  torpedo-boats  off  the  Dogger 
Bank;  one  sunk.  German  Note  to  United  States  and  other  neutral 
nations  re  Allies  arming  merchantmen;  all  such  to  be  treated  as  belligerents. 
French  recapture  a  great  part  of  their  lost  positions  south  of  Frise. 

Feb.  VI.  Germans  test  the  Allied  lines  north  of  Ypres.  They  fail  in  attempts  to 
cross  the  Yser  Canal  near  Pilkem,  Steenstraate  and  Het  Sas.  They  cap- 
ture trenches  in  Vimy  sector,  and  make  progress  between  Navarin  and 
St.  Souplet  roads.  The  French  are  successful  at  Mesnil,  Champagne. 
Russians  advancing  on  Erzerum  capture  700  Turks  and  7  guns.  British 
defeat  a  small  German  force  in  East  Africa. 

Feb.  13.  Russians  capture  one  of  the  Erzerum  forts.  French  capture  more  trenches 
at  Frise,  north  of  the  Somme.  Germans  capture  several  hundred  yards 
of  trenches  and  take  300  prisoners  in  Champagne  on  the  Tahure-Somme 
Py  road.     They  also  take  some  French  trenches  at  Sept,  in  Alsace. 
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Feb.  14.  Russians  take  another  of  the  Erzerum  forts  and  20  guns.  Germans  capture 
600  yards  of  British  trenches  South  of  Ypres.  H.M.S.  Arethusa  strikes  a 
mine  and  sinks  in  the  North  Sea;  ten  lives  lost.  Austrian  air  raid  on 
Milan;  8  killed,  70  injured. 

Feb.  15.  Russians  capture  7  more  forts  at  Erzerum.  French  retake  part  of  their  lost 
ground  in  Champagne.  Thirteen  French  aeroplanes  bombard  Strum- 
nitza. 

Feb.    16.     Fall  of  Erzerum  to  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas;  235  Turkish  officers,  12,753 
men,  and  323  guns  captured.     United  States  refuses  to  recognise  German 
claims  re  torpedoing  of  armed  merchantmen.     General  Dobell    reports 
the  conquest  of  Cameroons. 
Lord  Kitchener  speaks  on  the  British  air  service. 

Russians  pursuing  the  Turks  capture  Rush  and  Akhlat  in  Armenia;  49 
officers  and  2,500  men  taken.  The  last  German  remnant  at  Mora  in  the 
Cameroons  surrenders.  Italian  air  raid  on  Laibach  in  Austria. 
Germans  seize  an  unimportant  British  post  north  of  Ypres. 
Germans  begin  the  battle  of  Verdun  by  a  bombardment  of  the  French 
positions  to  the  north.  Four  German  seaplanes  raid  Lowestoft  and 
Walmer;  one  person  killed  and  one  injured.  Twenty-six  British  aeroplanes 
bombard  Don  behind  the  German  lines  in  Flanders. 

Fe.  21.  In  the  battle  of  Verdun  the  Germans  attack  from  Brabant-sur-Meuse  to 
Herbebois;  Haumont  Wood  and  Beaumont  salient  captured.  Between 
La  Bassee  and  Arras  the  Germans  capture  half  a  mile  of  French  trenches 
and  over  300  prisoners.  French  motor-gun  corps  destroys  Zeppelin 
L.Z.77  near  Revigny.  British  aeroplane  destroys  a  Turkish  power 
station  at  El  Hassana. 

Feb.  22.  British  steamer  Westburn  is  taken  into  Teneriffe  by  a  German  prize  crew; 
on  board  are  206  prisoners  from  ships  sunk  by  the  Mowe. 

Feb.  23.  Germans  make  further  progress  at  Verdun  and  force  the  French  to  withdraw 
from  Samogneux  and  Ornes.  Portugal  seizes  36  German  and  Austrian 
merchant  vessels  in  the  Tagus.  The  Westburn  is  scuttled  by  her  prize 
crew. 

Feb.  24.  French  at  Verdun  now  on  Champneuville-Ornes  line.  Germans  claim 
10,000  prisoners  to  date.  Russians  capture  Ispir  in  the  Caucasus  and 
Bidesurkh  and  Sakhne  Passes  in  Persia;  Turks  retreating  on  Kermanshah. 
British  aeroplanes  bombard  a  German  aerodrome  near  Lille. 

Feb.  25.  Germans  capture  Fort  Douamont,  north-east  of  Verdun.  Russians  ad- 
vancing beyond  Erzerum  capture  Ashkhala. 

Feb.  26.  German  attacks  in  the  Verdun  region  checked  by  French  reinforcements. 
Russians  capture  Kermanshah  between  Teheran  and  Bagdad.  Senussi 
defeated  by  South  Africans  under  General  Lukin,  south-east  of  Barani, 
Western  Egypt.  French  transport  Provence  II  sunk  in  the  Mediterranean 
with  over  1,000  lives  lost. 

Feb.  27.  French  recapture  ground  around  Fort  Douamont  and  almost  encircle  it. 
Germans  report  capture  of  Champneuville  and  15,000  prisoners.  Other 
German  attempts  on  village  of  Douamont,  on  the  railway  station  at  Eix, 
and  on  Hill  255  repulsed.  A  German  attack  in  Champagne  carries  first 
French  line  near  Navarin  Farm.  The  P.  and  O.  liner  Maloja  mined  and 
sunk  two  miles  off  Dover;  155  lives  lost.     Austrian  troops  enter  Durazzo. 

Feb.  28.  French  withdraw  on  the  east  of  Verdun  to  the  heights  of  the  Meuse.  Fight- 
ing continues  at  Eix,  Hill  255,  and  Douamont. 

Feb.    29.     Fighting  at  Manheulles,  south-east  of  Verdun. 


Questions  on  the  War 

(Continued  from  the  April  number). 

28.  Describe  the  political  and  geographical  conditions  in  Albania, 
and  show  that  Italy,  Austria,  Greece  and  Bulgaria  are  all  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  settlement  of  affairs  in  that  province. 

29.  State  what  you  believe  to  be  the  causes  that  have  kept  Roumania 
and  Greece  out  of  the  struggle  to  the  present  time,  when  all  the  neigh- 
bouring states  are  involved  in  the  war. 

30.  Describe  the  physical  difficulties  which  the  Italian  armies  must 
surmount  in  their  operations  against  Austria. 

31.  Why  have  Italy's  operations  been  chiefly  against  Austria?  Give 
historical  and  geographical  reasons. 

32.  Why  is  Austria- Hungary  called  the  "dual  monarchy"?  Is  this 
dual  condition  a  strength  or  a  weakness? 

33.  Japan  entered  the  war  as  an  ally  of  Great  Britain  and  drove  the 
German  army  out  of  Kiao  Chau  and  her  fleet  from  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
State  what  you  consider  were  the  reasons  why  she  did  not  send  an  army 
to  Europe  to  fight  against  Germany. 

34.  Show  how  race  and  religion  have  influenced  some  of  the  alliances 
formed  in  the  war. 

35.  In  the  past  Britain  has  depended  for  defence  almost  entirely  upon 
her  navy.  Why  has  she  recently  considered  it  of  vital  importance  to 
raise  an  army  of  several  million  men?  In  what  respects  has  this  achieve- 
ment been  unique? 

36.  Germany  has  lost  all  her  colonies  but  one.  Where  is  this?  And 
what  efforts  are  being  made  to  wrest  this  from  her? 

37.  Show  how  the  government  and  people  of  South  Africa  have  shown 
their  allegiance  to  the  British  Crown. 

38.  Show  in  detail  how  this  war  has  proved  and  increased  the  unity  of 
the  British  Empire.     What  do  you  consider  the  chief  factor  in  this  unity? 

39.  It  has  been  said  that  neutral  countries  are  the  only  gainers  from 
this  war.  What  truth  is  there  in  this  statement?  Is  it  possible  that 
the  whole  world  may  gain  from  the  nations'  sacrifices? 

40.  Why  does  not  the  peace  propaganda  in  belligerent  countries,  as 
well  as  from  neutral  peoples,  make  more  headway? 

41.  Do  you  think  the  determination  of  the  Entente  powers  to  fight 
until  Belgium  and  Serbia  are  re-established  in  their  sovereignty  is 
justified?     Give  reasons. 

42.  Show  how  the  demands  and  stress  of  the  war  have  influenced  the 
habits  and  customs  of  the  people  in  the  belligerent  countries. 

43.  State  how  Canadians,  young  and  old,  may  assist  our  country  and 
the  British  Empire  to  maintain  this  struggle  and  strengthen  and  en- 
courage our  men  at  the  front. 
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GRACE   M.    BEYER, 
Teacher-in-trainingr,  Faculty  of  Education,  University  ot  Toronto 

THE  ROBIN 

Introduction. — The  robin  is  such  a  well-known  bird  that  he  needs 
no  introduction.  Every  school  pupil  knows  him  and  loves  him  and 
listens  for  his  cheery  note  in  the  Spring.  How  eagerly  they  note  his 
first  appearance! 

"Rollicking  Robin  is  here  again! 

What  does  he  care  for  the  April  rain? 

Care  for  it !     Glad  of  it ! 

Doesn't  he  know 

That  the  April  rain  carries  off  the  snow, 

And  coaxes  out  leaves  to  shadow  his  nest, 

And  washes  his  pretty  red  Easter  vest, 

And  makes  the  juice  of  the  cherries  sweet 

For  his  hungry  little  robins  to  eat? 

Ha!  Ha!  Ha!     Hear  the  jolly  bird  laugh! 

That  isn't  the  best  of  the  story  by  half." 

Observations  by  the  Pupils. — Examine  the  picture  of  a  robin. 
Observe  the  colours  of  his  dress.  Which  parts  are  black?  Which  red? 
Which  white  and  which  grey?  Examine  the  head.  How  are  the  eyes 
placed?  What  shape  is  the  beak?  Can  you  tell  where  the  nostrils  lie? 
Observe  the  feet  and  legs.  What  colour  are  they?  How  many  toes  has 
each  foot?  How  do  the  toes  cling  to  the  perch?  Draw  and  colour  a 
robin.  Now  examine  the  bird  itself  out-of-doors  and  verify  these  facts 
observed  in  the  picture. 

Information  for  the  Teacher. — The  pupils  can  be  readily  interested 
in  the  robin.  He  is  such  an  old  friend  of  theirs.  They  have  known  him 
ever  since  they  were  able  to  lisp  the  old  nursery  rhyme,  "Little  Robin 
Redbreast."  The  breast  of  the  robin  is  not  red,  however.  It  is  reddish 
brown.  The  colours  are  distributed  as  follows:  reddish  brown,  breast; 
black,  the  top  and  back  of  the  male's  head  and  most  of  the  tail  feathers; 
grey,  the  back  and  head  of  the  female;  white,  under  parts  of  the  body, 
throat,  around  the  eye,  and  the  tips  of  the  outer  tail  feathers.  The  body 
is  about  ten  inches  in  length  and  the  beak  is  small  and  straight.  The 
nostrils  lie  at  the  base  of  the  beak  and  are  partly  covered  with  membrane. 
Tell  the  pupils  the  story  of  "  How  the  Robin  got  its  red  breast." 
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Observations  by  the  Pupils. — Observe  the  robin  and  other  birds 
in  Spring.     Make  a  bird  chart  like  the  following: 

Bird  Chart. 


Name 

Date 

Position 

No.  seen 

Last  seen 

Remarks 

Bluebird 

Mar.  15 

In  air 

2 

Dec'ber 

Summer 
resident. 

Robin 

April  5 

In  apple 
tree. 

5 

Dec' be  r 

Summer 
resident. 

What  two  methods  of  locomotion  has  the  robin?  What  parts  of 
the  body  does  it  use  in  flying?  How  far  and  in  what  direction  are  the 
wings  extended?  What  is  the  direction  of  the  stroke  of  the  wing? 
Observe  the  position  of  the  feet  and  legs  during  flight.  Describe  the 
manner  of  turning  and  alighting.  Notice  the  movement  of  the  tail 
when  the  bird  alights.  When  on  the  ground,  with  what  does  it  balance 
itself?     Does  it  walk  or  hop  about? 

Information  for  the  Teacher. — Robins  spread  out  their  wings  and 
tail  to  the  fullest  extent  when  flying.  The  legs  are  well  drawn  up  and  the 
feet  curved  in.  When  alighting,  the  tail  feathers  fold  up  like  a  fan.  For 
awhile  Mr.  Robin  stands  with  the  tip  of  his  tail  resting  on  the  ground  as 
if  to  balance  the  body.     Then  off  he  hops  in  search  of  food. 

Observations  by  the  Pupils. — Observe  robins  feeding.  What  food 
do  they  seem  to  prefer  after  a  rain?  What  else  do  they  eat?  Give  one 
reason  why  robins  migrate  from  the  south. 

Information  for  the  Teacher. — The  robins'  food  consists  chiefly  of 
earthworms,  insects,  grubs  and  fruit.  In  Spring,  while  the  ground  is 
still  frozen,  they  eat  any  wild  berries  or  fruit  that  they  find  and  probably 
find  little  enough.  Later  on,  many  farmers  complain  that  they  eat 
cherries  and  berries;  but  the  robins  really  prefer  wild  fruit  if  they  can 
get  it  and  they  never  bring  fruit  of  any  kind  to  their  young  while  the 
latter  are  in  the  nest.  It  is  after  they  are  grown  that  the  mischief  com- 
mences. But  if  the  farmer  would  permit  some  wild  fruit  trees  to  grow 
he  would  quickly  find  the  remedy.  Anyhow,  the  robin  "pays  for  his 
keep,"  by  destroying  large  numbers  of  injurious  insects  and  grubs. 
Question  the  pupils  on  these  points. 

Observations  by  the  Pupils. — Describe  the  robin's  song.  Does 
the  body  move  when  it  sings?     Does  it  open  its  beak?     Have  all  robins 


the 


same  song; 


Do  both  birds  sing? 


When  do  they  sing  most  fre- 
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quently?     Describe  its  cry  when   alarmed   or  disturbed.     Notice   the 
difference  between  the  robin's  song  and  its  call. 

Information  for  the  Teacher. — The  robin  has  a  cheery  song  that 
we  all  love  to  hear,  especially  in  Spring.  Just  before  a  rain,  the  male 
bird  "tunes  his  pipes"  and  pours  forth  melody  until  his  whole  body 
quivers.  Perhaps  he  is  thinking  of  the  "feast  to  follow".  The  female 
bird  utters  a  low,  musical  twitter  but  does  not  pour  forth  her  soul  in  song, 
as  does  her  more  gifted  mate.  The  robin's  call  is  a  sort  of  chirrup  and 
becomes  shrill  and  piercing  when  the  bird  is  alarmed. 

Observations  by  the  Pupils. — It  is  said  that  if  you  set  out  a  pan  of 
mud  and  some  water,  you  can  induce  a  pair  of  robins  to  build  a  nest  near 
by.  Try  this.  Watch  a  pair  of  robins  building  a  nest.  When  do  they 
begin  to  build?  Which  bird  does  all  the  work?  How  is  the  male  bird 
occupied  while  his  mate  is  building  the  nest?  Where  is  the  nest  located? 
How  is  it  constructed?  Of  what  materials  is  it  made?  How  is  it 
fastened  securely  in  its  place?  How  is  it  shaped?  Describe  the  shape 
when  finished.     Mould  a  nest  out  of  plasticene. 

Make  a  chart  of  nests,  like  the  following,  to  add  to  your  Bird  Chart. 

Birds'  Nests. 


Number 

Length  of 

Bird 

Location 

Material 

of 

Eggs 

Colour 

time  in 
hatching. 

Bluebird 

Hollow 
in  tree 

Grass 

4-6 

Pale  blue 

10-14  days. 

Robin 

Crotch  of 

Roots, 

4-5 

Greenish 

11  days. 

tree 

grass, 
mud. 

blue. 

Information  for  the  Teacher. — The  nest  is  often  built  in  the  crotch 
of  a  tall  tree  or  in  some  odd  place  about  dwellings.  It  is  made  of  coarse 
grass  and  roots,  with  an  inner  wall  of  mud,  and  is  lined  with  grass  and 
feathers.  The  robin  pats  the  whole  nest  safely  against  the  tree  with  her 
feet.  Then  she  moulds  it  into  shape  by  pushing  against  the  wall  writh 
her  breast  and  turning  round  and  round.  She  usually  takes  four  days 
to  finish. 

To  the  Pupils. — How  many  eggs  are  in  the  nest?  What  colour  are 
they?  When  does  the  mother  bird  begin  to  brood?  Does  she  leave  her 
nest  to  procure  food?  Does  the  male  bird  ever  sit  on  the  nest?  Do 
all  the  eggs  hatch?  How  long  is  it  before  they  hatch?  Have  the  young 
feathers  at  first?  Are  their  eyes  open?  Describe  their  mouths.  Have 
they  tongues?     What  food  do  they  receive?     Our  poem  says, 
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"And  makes  the  juice  of  the  cherries  sweet 
For  his  hungry  little  robins  to  eat." 
Do  you  ever  see  parent  birds  giving  their  young  ones  cherries  or  other 
fruit  to  eat?     Do  both  parents  feed  the  young? 

To  the  Teacher. — The  eggs,  four  in  number  and  greenish  blue  in 
color  are  kept  warm  for  about  eleven  days.  Then  the  little  robins 
break  their  shells  and  come  out,  ugly,  helpless,  unable  to  open  their  eyes 
until  they  are  about  eight  days  old.  Yet  they  grow  fast  and  in  three 
weeks'  time  are  able  to  leave  the  nest. 

"The  winds  blow  east,  the  winds  blow  west, 

The  blue  eggs  in  the  robin's  nest 

Will  soon  have  wings  and  beak  and  breast, 

And  flutter  and  fly  away." 
The  father's  work  now  begins  in  earnest.  He  has  to  keep  the  nest 
clean  by  throwing  out  twigs,  leaves  or  any  litter  that  has  fallen  into  it. 
He  has  to  take  the  mother's  place  when  she  goes  to  hunt  for  food.  He 
has  to  help  feed  the  young  and,  as  they  are  hungry  little  chaps  and  con- 
sume, it  is  said,  fifty-five  feet  of  worm  in  a  day,  he  has  plenty  of  work 
ahead  of  him. 

Observations  by  the  Pupils. — When  do  the  young  leave  the  nest? 
Do  they  all  leave  at  the  same  time?  Are  they  the  same  colour  as  their 
parents?  Note  any  differences.  How  do  the  old  birds  keep  track  of  the 
young  after  they  leave  the  nest?  Which  robin  takes  charge  of  them? 
What  is  the  female  bird  doing?  How  many  nests  does  she  build  in  the 
season? 

Information  for  the  Teacher.— At  the  end  of  about  three  weeks, 
the  young  leave  the  nest  and  are  taken  in  charge  by  the  male  bird.  The 
female  begins  to  build  another  nest, — she  never  uses  the  same  nest  a 
second  time, — and  prepares  to  house  a  second  family.  The  following 
story  will  illustrate  for  the  pupils: 

A  hungry  young  robin  clamoured  lustily  for  his  dinner,  and  bothered 
his  busy  mother  so  much  that  she  impatiently  thrust  the  straw  that  she 
was  carrying  for  her  new  nest,  down  his  noisy  little  throat.  Afterwards 
she  must  have  felt  sorry,  for  she  brought  him  a  nice  fat  worm  and  called 
his  father  to  look  after  him. 

The  male  bird  has  a  black  head  and  a  bright  reddish  brown  breast, 
especially  in  Spring,  in  his  courting  days.  The  female  has  a  grey  head 
and  much  paler  breast;  probably  because  she  incubates  the  eggs  and 
must  not,  therefore,  wear  bright  plumage  to  attract  her  enemies.  The 
young  are  intermediate  between  the  two,  with  reddish  brown  breasts, 
spotted  with  black,  and  are  fairly  inconspicuous. 
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Observations  for  the  Pupils. — When  did  you  see  the  last  of  the 
robins?  Did  they  go  away  in  flocks?  What  food  did  they  find  the  last 
month?  Could  they  get  this  food  in  winter?  Why,  then,  did  they  go? 
Do  any  of  them  remain  in  Ontario  during  the  winter? 

Information  for  the  Teacher. — During  September,  the  robins  go 
about  the  country  in  search  of  wild  fruit,  cherries,  blue-berries,  etc. 
When  the  supply  gives  out,  they  begin  to  return  to  their  winter  homes, 
usually  some  time  in  December.  Thousands  of  them  go  together,  so  that, 
as  they  fly  spread  out,  they  cover  many  miles  at  once.  They  fly  very 
swiftly,  high  up  from  the  ground  and  often  fly  all  night.  If  snowstorms 
overtake  them,  they  proceed  nearer  the  ground  or  seek  shelter  in  some 
woods. 

Some  few  robins  are  found  in  certain  parts  of  Ontario  all  winter  but 
the  majority  of  them  spend  the  cold  months  in  southern  states,  especially 
in  Florida.  There  they  feast  on  wild  berries,  holly,  sweet  gum  and  wild 
oranges.  In  February,  these  good  things  begin  to  give  out,  so  Mr.  Robin 
prepares  for  his  northern  trip  once  more. 


Book  Reviews 

Experimental  Physics,  by  Harold  A.  Wilson,  405  pages.  Published  by  Cambridge 
University  Press.  Price  10s.  This  is  not  a  book  of  experiments  as  might  be  inferred 
from  its  title.  It  is  not  divided  into  a  series  of  experiments  nor  does  it  give  the  complete 
methods,  with  illustrative  drawings,  and  the  detail  of  manipulations.  It  rather  discusses 
the  general  principles  underlying  the  particular  experiments  that  may  be  performed. 
It  would  form  an  excellent  companion  volume  to  a  laboratory  manual  for  the  use  of  the 
teacher  of  physics.  Some  of  the  drawings  are  excellent,  as  is  the  whole  appearance  of  the 
book.  G.  A.  c. 

How  to  Study  and  What  to  Study,  by  Richard  L.  Sandwick.  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co., 
Boston,  New  York,  Chicago.  Cloth,  175  pages.  Price  60c.  The  first  half  of  the  book 
is  devoted  to  a  treatment  of  the  general  principles  of  effective  study;  the  latter  half 
makes  definite  application  of  these  principles  to  the  subjects  of  the  High  School  course  of 
study.  The  fact  that  the  book  meets  the  approval  of  such  scholars  as  Dr.  Charles  Judd 
of  Chicago,  and  Dr.  F.  M.  McMurry  of  Columbia  is  sufficient  to  recommend  it  to 
teachers.  F.  E.  c. 

Introduction  to  Magnetism  and  Electricity,  by  E.  W.  E.  Kempson,  B.A.,  240  pages. 
Published  by  Edward  Arnold,  London.  Price  3s.  This  is  quite  unlike  the  text-books 
on  this  subject  used  in  Canada  and  the  United  States.  It  deals  entirely  with  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  science  and  pays  no  attention  to  practical  applications  of 
these  principles.  While  galvanometers  and  other  measuring  instruments  are  fully 
explained,  the  words  dynamo,  electric  bell,  telephone  and  telegraph  do  not  even  occur 
in  the  index.  Such  a  text  is  a  difficult  and  dull  book  for  the  pupil  to  read.  Nevertheless 
such  a  book  has  its  place  for  the  person  who  wishes  to  read  the  scientific  essence  of  the 
subject  without  any  extraneous  matter,  but  such  a  reader  is  usually  a  person  who  already 
knows  a  subject  and  not  a  beginner.  G.  A.  c. 
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Number-work.  Most  young  children  are  not  familiar  enough  with 
the  coins  in  every-day  use  in  our  country.  They  know  that  one  cent 
will  buy  an  ice-cream  cone  or  an  all-day  sucker,  but  are  unable  to  tell 
you  what  coins  they  would  get  in  change  from  a  10-cent  piece.  Use  real 
money  and  let  them  discover  the  various  ways  of  making  up  20  cents,  viz: 
10  coppers,  2  five-cent  pieces,  a  ten-cent  piece,  or  a  five-cent  piece  and 
five  coppers.  Playing  store  is  always  fascinating  to  children  and  is  the 
best  way  of  teaching  change-making.  The  children  may  be  asked  to 
bring  any  trifles  suitable  for  the  store:  balls,  tops,  marbles,  dolls,  tools, 
dishes,  seeds,  etc.  These  placed  on  a  table  will  furnish  the  "Ten  Cent 
Store",  or  rather  the  "Less  than  Ten  Cent  Store",  for  the  prices  marked 
on  the  articles  vary  from  1  cent  up  to  9  cents.  Children  in  turn  are 
given  a  ten-cent  piece  and  are  allowed  to  come  up  to  the  store  to  make  a 
purchase.  The  child  buying  must  state  the  price  of  the  article  and  also 
the  change  he  expects.  If  he  makes  a  mistake  the  child  detecting  it 
first  may  be  the  next  buyer. 

Phonics. 

ub— cub,  rub,  hub,  tub,  chub,  club,  grub,  stub,  scrub,  snub, 

air — hair,  lair,  fair,  stair,  pair,  chair. 

eat — beat,  meat,  neat,  peat,  heat,  seat,  cheat,  bleat,  treat,  wheat. 

ear — dear,  fear,  near,  hear,  clear,  spear,  shear. 

ast — fast,  last,  cast,  past,  vast,  mast,  blast. 

oil — boil,  coil,  soil,  toil,  spoil,  broil. 

own — town,  gown,  down,  frown,  brown,  crown,  clown,  drown. 

ack — hack,  pack,  Mack,  rack,  tack,  Jack,  sack,  back,  black,  shack,  slack, 

crack,  track,  stack,  smack. 
ate — gate,  mate,  rate,  hate,  fate,  date,  late,  Kate,  crate,  skate,  slate, 

grate,  state. 
ake — cake,  lake,  make,  take,  bake,  rake,  wake,  stake,  snake,  shake,  flake. 
one — bone,  cone,  tone,  stone,  drone,  alone,  'phone. 
ime — dime,  lime,  time,  slime,  chime,  grime. 
ine — fine,  line,  mine,  dine,  pine,  vine,  wine,  shine,  brine. 
orl' — cork,  fork,  pork,  (work),  stork. 
out — pout,  shout,  about,  trout,  stout,  spout,  snout. 

In  May  regular  dictation  lessons  may  be  begun,  using  only  such  words 
as  are  simple  and  in  everyday  use.     Why  burden  the  child  with  difficult 
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words  from  his  reader  before  he  can  spell  simple  words  such  as  saw,  over, 
etc.?  If  primary  teachers  would  thoroughly  teach  and  drill  on  these 
simple  words  we  should  not  so  often  hear  the  reproach  from  senior 
teachers:  "He  can't  spell  simple  one-syllable  words".  Suitable  lists 
for  dictation  may  be  found  in  the  Manual  of  Primary  Reading.  These 
along  with  the  phonic  lists  given  each  month  will  give  any  child  a  good 
foundation  in  spelling.  Some  may  ask  "Why  introduce  words  into  the 
Reader  which  are  too  difficult  for  spelling"?  Reading  must  be  inter- 
esting, and  cannot  be  made  so  with  one-syllabled  words  alone.  Reading 
of  that  kind  is  stilted  and  unnatural,  and  will  never  make  a  child  long 
to  read  a  book  for  himself.  The  child  uses  words  in  talking  which  he 
cannot  read.  So  naturally  in  the  next  step  he  will  read  words  which  he 
cannot  reproduce  from  dictation.  This  month,  too,  the  names  of  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet  may  be  taught  and  simple  oral  spelling  taken. 

Nature- Study.  Branches  of  fruit  trees,  brought  into  the  school-room 
to  develop,  furnish  not  only  a  very  pleasing  bouquet  but  also  an  interest- 
ing lesson,  following  the  lessons  on  the  pussy-willow,  horse-chestnut,  etc. 
The  blossoms  may  thus  be  obtained  many  weeks  before  those  outdoors 
are  available.  Teach  the  value  to  us  of  birds,  and  use  every  means 
available  to  interest  the  children  in  preserving  bird-life.  Watch  the 
nest-building,  and  where  possible  erect  bird-houses.  Put  out  material 
for  nests  and  tell  the  children  how  to  encourage  birds  by  feeding.  Have 
the  pupils  find  out  what  wild  birds  eat  (insects  and  weed  seeds)  and  so 
show  their  use  to  us  in  helping  to  rid  us  of  these  pests.  If  some  child 
grudges  the  robin  his  cherries,  show  them  that  for  every  cherry  he  eats 
he  destroys  a  thousand  injurious  insects.  Surely  "the  workman  is 
worthy  of  his  hire". 


Johnny,  who  had  been  to  the  circus,  was  telling  his  teacher  about  the  wonderful 
things  he  had  seen. 

"An',  teacher,"  he  cried,  "they  had  one  big  animal  they  called  the  hip — hip " 

"Hippopotamus,  dear,"  prompted  the  teacher. 

"I  can't  just  say  its  name,"  exclaimed  Johnny,  "but  it  looks  just  like  9,000  pounds 
of  liver." 


Tommy  came  home  from  school  and  handed  to  his  father  the  teacher's  report  on 
his  progress  during  the  month.  "This  is  very  unsatisfactory,  Tom;  you've  a  very  small 
number  of  good  marks.  I'm  not  at  all  pleased  with  it."  "I  told  the  teacher  you 
wouldn't  be,  but  he  wouldn't  alter  it." 


"Now,"  asked  the  teacher,  "who  can  tell  me  what  an  oyster  is?" 

Silence  for  a  moment,  while  small  brows  were  knit  in  strained  effort  at  remembrance. 
Then  little  Tommy's  facial  muscles  relaxed  and  eagerly  he  raised  his  hand. 

"  I  know!"  he  triumphantly  announced.     "An  oyster  is  a  fish  built  like  a  nut." 


The  Eastern  Campaign 

C.    L.    BROWN,    M.A. 
University  of  Toronto  Schools. 

The  Eastern  Campaign  can  best  be  considered  under  three  headings : 
I.  Russia  on  the  Offensive,  covering  the  period  from  the  beginning  of 

the  war  to  March,  1915. 
II.  Russia  on  the  Defensive,  covering  the  period  from  April,  1915,  to  the 

present. 
III.  The  Russian  Campaign  Against  Turkey. 

I.  Russia  on  the  Offensive. 

Russia  had  partially  mobilised  her  military  forces  before  war  was 
actually  declared  and  almost  immediately  upon  the  outbreak  of  war,  she 
began  an  invasion  of  East  Prussia.  The  object  in  this  invasion  was  to 
relieve  the  pressure  against  the  Allies  on  the  Western  front.  During  the 
month  of  August,  the  Russian  forces  advanced  well  into  East  Prussia  and 
won  a  signal  victory  over  the  Germans  in  a  six  days'  battle  at  Gunbinnen. 
This  victory  led  the  Germans  to  withdraw  a  large  force,  probably  amount- 
ing to  a  half  million  men  from  the  west  front  to  stem  the  invasion  in  the 
East.  After  the  victory  at  Gunbinnen,  the  Russians  pressed  on  occupy- 
ing Insterburg,  Allenstein  and  Soldau,  and  invested  Konigsberg.  But 
victory  led  the  Russians  too  far.  Von  Hindenberg,  strongly  rein- 
forced, led  the  Russians  into  a  trap  and  in  the  battle  of  Tannenberg,  so 
completely  defeated  them  that  they  retreated  swiftly  beyond  the  borders 
of  East  Prussia.  The  German  official  report  placed  the  Russian  killed 
at  120,000  and  prisoners  70,000.  Although  this  was  a  serious  blow 
the  campaign  had  been  successful  in  helping  the  Allies. 

Russia  next  turned  her  attention  to  the  Austrian  front.  During 
August  she  obtained  a  footing  in  Eastern  Galicia  by  the  River  Styr  while 
the  Austrians  in  three  armies  were  advancing  into  Poland.  The  cam- 
paign opened  with  a  severe  defeat  of  the  Russians  at  Krasnik  after  which 
the  Austrians  pressed  on  toward  Lublin.  General  Russki  with  a  superior 
force  not  only  stopped  this  advance  but  forced  them  to  retreat  toward 
the  border.  Russki  followed  and  by  the  capture  of  Tarnopol  he  forced 
back  the  Austrian  centre  towards  Lemberg.  By  a  successful  engage- 
ment at  Halisch  the  Austrian  right  was  forced  back  also  on  Lemberg. 
Russki  now  managed  to  separate  the  Austrian  left  from  the  centre  and 
in  the  battles  of  Tomasov  and  Podgorzo  inflicted  terrible  losses  on  these 
armies.     Then  followed  a  seven  days'  battle  about  Lemberg,  resulting 
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in  a  great  Russian  victory  in  which  over  700  guns  were  captured,  64,000 
prisoners  taken,  and  immense  stores  of  ammunition  and  provisions.  With 
the  defeat  of  these  three  Austrian  armies,  the  Austrian  force  was  reduced 
by  the  middle  of  September  to  half  a  million  men,  struggling  for  their 
lives  in  morasses  and  besieged  fortresses  against  the  victorious  troops  of 
Russia.  The  fortress  of  Przemsyl  alone  resisted  the  Russians  for  months 
but  was  finally  forced  to  surrender  on  March  22nd,  1915.  Following  up 
these  successes  the  Russians  pressed  on  to  the  south  and  during  the  winter 
of  1914  occupied  the  passes  of  the  Carpathians.  In  the  meantime  the 
Russian  army  of  the  south  had  overcome  Austrian  resistance  and  had 
occupied  nearly  the  whole  of  Bukowina. 

To  return  to  the  German  campaign.  The  retreat  of  the  Russians 
from  East  Prussia  at  the  end  of  August  was  followed  at  once  by  a  German 
invasion  of  Poland.  Three  armies  pushed  forward  at  this  time,  the  one 
to  the  north  advanced  toward  Grodno,  but  was  defeated  near  Suwalki 
and  retreated  into  East  Prussia.  The  second  advanced  at  Mlawa  and 
the  third  in  the  south  toward  Kaliscz.  Both  these  were  defeated  and 
forced  to  retreat  to  the  River  Warthe.  These  armies  strongly  reinforced 
again  advanced  into  Poland  as  far  as  the  Vistula,  where  in  the  first  battle 
of  the  Vistula  the  Germans  were  defeated  and  forced  back  from  a  point 
perhaps  twenty  miles  west  of  Warsaw  to  the  River  Warthe  again,  a 
distance  of  some  seventy-five  miles.  Reinforced  again,  the  Germans 
made  another  drive  at  Warsaw,  drove  the  Russians  back  to  the  Bzura 
River,  winning  victories  at  Lodz  and  Lowicz  and  reaching  a  point  within 
fifteen  miles  of  the  Polish  capital.  The  Germans,  however,  failed  to 
reach  the  goal,  the  struggle  moved  back  and  forth  with  heavy  slaughter 
on  both  sides,  and  when  winter  set  in,  the  Germans  had  been  driven  back 
along  their  own  borders. 

During  these  first  months  of  the  war  Russia  had  accomplished  more 
than  the  most  optimistic  had  expected.  She  had  crumpled  up  the 
Austrian  armies,  occupied  Bukowina  and  nearly  all  of  Galicia,  and  had 
not  only  withstood  the  onslaught  of  the  Germans  but  had  driven  them 
back  to  their  own  borders.  In  view  of  these  successes,  all  looked  with 
intense  interest  to  another  great  Russian  offensive  when  returning 
spring  aroused  the  armies  to  renewed  activity  in  1915. 

II.  Russia  on  the  Defensive: 

What  actually  happened  was  perhaps  the  most  dramatic  reversal  of 
fortune  which  the  campaign  can  show.  So  far  from  being  the  attacker, 
Russia  became  the  attacked.  In  a  second,  as  it  seemed,  the  main 
strength  of  Germany  descended  upon  her  in  an  avalanche,  the  Russian 
offensive  disappeared  like  smoke,  the  gain  of  nine  months  vanished  and 
the  whole  fortitude  of  the  nation  was  centred  in  a  desperate  effort  to  keep 
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the  southern  armies  from  destruction.  It  was  a  severe  blow  to  the  Allies, 
for  it  involved  the  postponement  of  their  main  attack  and  the  lengthening 
of  the  war. 

During  the  winter  months  Germany  had  been  accumulating  immense 
supplies  of  guns  and  material  for  a  mighty  offensive.  These  were 
assembled  close  to  the  Russian  lines  in  Western  Galicia  and  Poland. 
She  seemed  to  have  kept  Russia  in  complete  ignorance  of  her  intentions 
until  the  mighty  blow  fell. 

The  main  attack  was  directed  against  the  line  along  the  Donajetz 
and  Biala  where  Dmietrieff  was  in  command.  The  attack  began  on 
April  28th.  The  Russian  trenches  were  blown  out  of  existence  by  the 
heavy  German  guns  and  on  May  2nd  the  defence  collapsed.  The 
Russians  retreated  to  Wisloka,  twenty  miles  to  the  rear.  The  retreat  was 
almost  a  rout,  guns  had  to  be  sacrificed  and  the  troops  in  the  Carpathian 
foothills  extricated  themselves  only  after  heavy  losses.  The  Russians 
having  been  reinforced  held  the  Wisloka  line  until  May  7th,  when  Von 
Mackensen  forced  a  crossing  at  Jaslo  and  a  second  retreat  had  to  be 
undertaken.  The  Russian  line  had  been  broken  and  there  was  extreme 
danger  that  the  army  in  the  Carpathians  would  be  surrounded.  By 
exercising  great  skill  the  retreat  was  effected  to  the  San,  but  not  without 
the  loss  of  many  prisoners.  In  two  weeks  Dmietrieff 's  force  had  retreated 
eighty-five  miles  and  lost  heavily  in  prisoners  and  material,  but  this  loss 
had  been  exceeded  by  Brussilov's  troops  who  had  to  cut  their  way  out 
of  the  foothills.  The  retreat  to  the  San  marks  the  closing  of  the  first 
stage  of  the  German  drive,  when  the  Russians  had  been  surprised  and 
had  run  for  shelter. 

The  Grand  Duke  had  now  mastered  the  situation,  and  while  he  knew 
that  a  further  retreat  would  be  necessary,  he  could  prepare  for  it  in  an 
orderly  manner.  The  Russians  were  not  prepared  in  heavy  guns  and 
other  necessary  material  to  hold  the  lines  against  such  a  storm  of  shell  as 
the  Germans  could  rain  upon  them.  Henceforth  the  retreat  would  be 
conducted  as  slowly  as  possible  and  with  the  greatest  loss  to  the  attackers, 
and  without  allowing  the  enemy  to  win  a  decisive  victory. 

Just  at  this  time,  the  middle  of  May,  the  Russians  made  two  very 
strong  counter  attacks,  one  in  the  north,  the  other  in  the  south.  In  the 
north  between  the  Vistula  and  the  Nida,  the  Germans  were  defeated  with 
a  loss  of  30,000,  while  in  Bukowina,  the  enemy  were  driven  back  from  the 
Dniester  to  the  Pruth,  in  places  as  much  as  30  miles.  The  object  in 
these  attacks  was  two-fold,  to  inflict  the  maximum  loss  on  the  enemy  and 
to  gain  time  for  the  removal  of  supplies  and  guns  from  Przemsyl. 

The  battle  of  the  San  began  on  May  15th  and  on  the  17th  160,000  men 
had  crossed  the  river.  Przemsyl  held  out  for  a  little  time  but  was 
entered  by  Von  Mackensen  on  June  2nd,  the  Russians  having  held  it  a 
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little  over  two  months.  The  Russians  were  now  forced  to  retire  to  the 
Grodek  positions  which  could  not  be  attacked  from  the  frontal  because 
of  marshes,  but  in  a  fierce  battle  at  Rava  Russka  the  position  was  turned 
and  the  key  to  Lemberg  was  won.  On  June  22nd  Boehm-Ermolli,  the 
Austrian  general,  entered  the  city  without  opposition.  It  was  once  more 
in  Austrian  hands  after  nine  months  of  Russian  occupancy.  It  was  a 
great  achievement  for  Von  Mackensen,  not  only  from  sentiment,  but 
because  Lemberg  was  a  great  railway  centre  which  could  provide  trans- 
portation for  troops  and  supplies.  With  the  fall  of  Lemberg,  the  re- 
conquest  of  Galicia  was  complete. 

Von  Mackensen  now  turned  his  attention  to  the  Ivangorod-Lublin- 
Cholm  railway.  By  July  2nd  Krasnik  and  Zamosc  had  fallen  without 
much  resistance.  This  brought  the  Austro-German  army  in  contact 
with  the  main  Russian  defence.  The  Russians  attacked  the  Austrian 
forces  and  in  a  four-day  struggle  captured  15,000  prisoners  and  many 
machine  guns.  The  advance  on  this  whole  front  was  checked  and  the 
railway  was  safe  for  another  week. 

On  July  14th  a  great  attack  began  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Bukowina. 
The  first  place  to  fall  was  Przasnysz.  On  the  18th  the  Russian  lines  on 
the  Rawka  and  Bzura  were  abandoned  and  by  July  25th  the  enemy 
had  reached  the  Bug  within  20  miles  of  Warsaw.  The  Grand  Duke  had 
now  to  decide  upon  the  fate  of  the  Polish  capital.  The  three  great  fort- 
resses of  Novo  Georgievsk,  Ivangorod  and  Brest-Litovsk  were  still  intact. 
Possibly  the  enemy  might  be  held  and  Warsaw  saved.  The  Grand  Duke 
decided  to  retreat  but  the  lines  were  held  until  the  records  and  every- 
thing of  military  value  was  removed.  On  August  5th  the  bridges  of  the 
Vistula  were  blown  up  and  the  same  day  some  German  cavalry  entered 
the  city.  Following  the  occupation  of  Warsaw,  the  enemy  pressed  on, 
endeavouring  to  win  a  decisive  victory.  On  the  17th  Kovno  was 
captured,  on  the  19th  Novo  Georgievsk,  and  the  25th  Brest-Litovsk. 

Aided  by  the  fleet  the  Germans  seriously  threatened  Riga,  but,  while 
they  have  approached  within  a  few  miles  of  the  town,  the  Russians  hold 
it  firmly. 

Thus  the  year  1915,  which  at  the  beginning  promised  a  great  Russian 
offensive  saw  the  greatest  retreat  in  history.  It  is  only  now  that  Russia 
is  beginning  to  recover.  She  has  been  endeavouring  to  obtain  a  sufficient 
supply  of  guns  and  ammunition  to  be  able  to  strike  back  with  some 
chance  of  success.  The  summer  of  1916,  we  hope,  will  bring  more  en- 
couraging news  from  the  eastern  theatre  of  war. 

III.  The  Russian  Campaign  Against  Turkey. 

With  the  entrance  of  Turkey  into  the  war  early  in  November,  1914, 
the  Russians  had  a  frontier  of  about  a  thousand  miles  exposed  to  the 
enemy.     The  Turks  began  an  offensive  by  sending  two  armies  into  the 
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trans-Caucasian  province  with  Batum  on  the  Black  Sea  and  the  interior 
fortress  of  Kars  as  their  objectives.  Both  suffered  defeat,  the  first  at 
Ardahan  and  the  other  at  Sari  Kamish.  These  defeats  opened  the  way 
for  a  Russian  advance  into  Turkey  by  way  of  Erzerum.  This  campaign 
has  been  conducted  successfully.  Erzerum  is  now  in  Russian  hands,  the 
Turks  have  been  driven  westward  from  Persia  and  the  Russians  are  now 
pressing  on  toward  Trebizond.  The  Russian  fleet  has  been  able  to 
control  the  Black  Sea,  thus  cutting  off  reinforcements  and  supplies  from 
the  Turks. 


Book  Reviews 

Problems  in  Farm  Woodwork,  by  S.  A.  Blackburn.  The  Manual  Arts  Press,  Peoria 
Price  £1.00. 

The  Wonders  of  the  Jungle,  by  Prince  Glhosh,  Book  1,  190  pages,  illustrated.  D.  C. 
Heath  &  Co.,  New  York.     An  interesting  book  for  children. 

The  Limitations  of  Science,  by  L.  T.  More,  268  pages.  Published  by  Henry  Holt  & 
Company,  New  York,  1915.  Price  $1.50.  The  scientist  is  usually  so  satisfied  with  the 
exactness  of  his  methods,  and  especially  with  the  truth  of  his  results  as  tested  by  natural 
phenomena  that  he  usually  does  not  worry  about  the  foundation  upon  which  the  whole 
fabric  of  science  is  constructed.  Philosophers  have  begun  to  assault  the  foundations 
and  by  a  priori  reasoning  show  certain  apparent  contradictions  in  his  most  cherished 
theories.  The  scientist  is  inclined  to  look  on  these  arguments  wkh  good-natured  con- 
tempt and  to  judge  his  foundations  by  the  results  produced.  The  book  under  review 
puts  the  fundamental  principles  of  science  under  the  sifting  analysis  of  the  philosopher 
and  shows  the  limitations  of  science.  It  is  well  written  and  every  scientist  should  read 
it  in  order  to  see  the  problems  regarding  science  that  the  investigator  interested  in  his 
concrete  material  is  liable  to  ignore.  G.  A.  C 

Field  Book  of  American  Trees  and  Shrubs,  by  F.  Schuyler  Mathews,  465  pages.  Pub- 
lished by  G.  P.  Putman's  Sons,  New  York.  Price  #2.00.  This  beautiful  volume  cannot 
be  recommended  too  highly.  There  have  been  many  volumes  issued  on  American  trees, 
but  it  is  doubtful  if  there  are  any  that  will  prove  more  useful  than  this  one.  It  is  of  such 
a  size  that  it  can  be  carried  in  the  pocket  during  one's  rambles  in  the  parks  and  woods, 
and  it  contains  all  the  information  the  non-expert  would  desire  regarding  our  trees  and 
large  shrubs.  The  general  appearance,  form,  bark,  branching,  leaves,  flowers  and  fruit 
are  all  described  and  generally  illustrated.  Besides  this  the  character  of  the  wood  and 
the  uses  to  which  it  is  put  are  also  stated.  The  information  given  is  great  though  it 
occupies  little  space,  as  the  descriptions  are  condensed.  The  author  is  not  only  a 
student  of  nature  but  also  an  artist.  Many  things  appeal  to  his  eye  which  escape  the 
gaze  of  the  rigid  scientist,  and  these  features,  not  to  be  found  in  books  on  trees  generally, 
enhance  the  value  of  the  book.  I  said  the  author  was  an  artist — the  book  contains 
habit  sketches  of  many  trees  in  various  tints  and  colours  which  give  an  excellent  idea  of 
their  general  appearance.  Tables  for  identifying  trees  by  their  leaves  and  bark  are  also 
contained  in  this  book.  Besides  it  has  an  excellent  series  of  maps  showing  the  range  of 
each  species.  This  is  no  ordinary  book  and  deserves  to  have  a  wide  circulation.  It  is 
an  excellent  volume  for  the  school  library.  G.  A.  c. 


Special   Regulations 


The  Employment  on  the  Farm  of  Pupils  Now 
Attending  the  Provincial  Schools. 

A  Circular  recently  issued  by  the 
ONTARIO    DEPARTMENT   OF    EDUCATION 

Owing  to  the  reported  scarcity  of  farm  workers,  resulting  from  en- 
listment, and  the  paramount  necessity  for  making  timely  and  adequate 
provision  for  planting  and  harvesting  the  crops  of  this  Province,  the 
Department  of  Education  has  adopted  the  regulations  herein  contained, 
and  recommends  both  the  Inspectors  and  the  teachers  concerned  to  deal 
as  liberally  as  practicable  with  the  situation  thus  created. 

Form  V  of  the  Public  and  Separate  Schools 
High  and  Continuation  Schools  and  Collegiate  Institutes. 
Exemption  from  Attendance  and  the  Departmental  Examinations. 

I.  The  Department  will  exempt  boys  now  preparing  at  the  Provincial 
schools  for  the  examinations  of  1916  for  Senior  Public  School  Diplomas 
or  Senior  High  School  Entrance  certificates  or  for  admission  to  the  Model 
or  Normal  Schools  or  the  Faculties  of  Education  (not  including  the 
University  Matriculation  examinations)  from  said  examinations  and  will 
grant  the  certificates  thereon  on  the  following  conditions : 

(1)  (a)  The  school  the  candidate  is  attending  shall  have  been 
approved  for  the  aforesaid  purpose  by  the  Inspector  concerned. 

(b)  Schools  whose  staffs,  organization,  and  provision  for  teaching 
Science  and  Lower  School  Art  have  already  been  approved  for  1916  shall 
be  recognized  as  so  approved. 

(c)  The  Principals  of  the  schools  which  have  not  yet  been  inspected 
during  the  current  school  year,  but  which  have  candidates  desiring  to 
qualify  under  the  Regulations  herein  provided,  shall,  on  receipt  of  this 
circular,  notify  to  such  effect  the  Public  or  the  Separate  School  Inspector 
or  the  High  or  the  Continuation  School  Inspector  concerned. 

(d)  On  receipt  of  said  notification,  the  Inspector  shall  inspect  the 
school  before  April  20th,  or  at  such  date,  not  later  than  May  20th,  as  he 
may  arrange  with  the  Principal;  and,  failing  such  inspection,  he  shall 
make  by  correspondence  such  investigation  of  the  condition  of  the  school 
as  may  enable  him  to  report  for  or  against  its  approval  for  the  aforesaid 
purpose. 

((2)  The  candidate  shall  have  obtained  a  certificate  from  the  Princi- 
pal of  his  school,  if  so  approved,  that,  in  the  judgment  of  the  teachers 
concerned  in  preparing  him  for  the  examination,  he  is  qualified  to  receive 
the  certificate  for  which  he  has  been  preparing. 
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(3)  At  a  date  not  earlier  than  April  20th  and  not  later  than  May 
20th,  the  candidate  shall  enter  upon  some  occupation  of  the  farm,  and  he 
shall  remain  at  school  until  he  does  so. 

(4)  If,  owing  to  his  having  obtained  employment  on  a  farm,  a  can- 
didate who  is  qualifying  for  exemption  from  an  examination  specified 
above  or  who  holds  a  certificate  granted  thereon,  desires  to  enter  a  Normal 
School  or  a  Faculty  of  Education  later  than  the  date  set  for  its  opening 
in  1916,  he  shall  apply  to  the  Minister,  at  least  two  weeks  before  the 
opening  of  the  professional  school,  for  permission  to  accept  or  to  continue 
such  employment,  setting  forth  the  grounds  upon  which  he  makes  his 
application. 

Note. — Owing  to  the  early  date  of  its  opening  and  the  shortness  of  its  session, 
permission  cannot  be  given  in  the  case  of  a  candidate  for  admission  to  a  Model  School. 

II.  The  candidate  qualifying  for  exemption  from  examination  or  from 
attendance  or  from  both  shall  obtain  certificates  from  the  farmer  or 
farmers  who  have  employed  him,  and,  if  required,  produce  such  other 
evidence  as  the  Minister  may  request,  to  the  effect  that  he  has  been 
engaged  in  farm  work  for  a  period  of  at  least  three  months  (including  the 
school  holidays). 

III.  (1)  At  the  close  of  his  employment  on  the  farm,  a  candidate  who 
desires  to  qualify  under  the  provisions  of  this  circular  shall  make  appli- 
cation to  the  Deputy  Minister  for  his  academic  certificate,  submitting 
therewith  the  certificates  prescribed  under  1,  (2)  and  2  above. 

(2)  The  forms  for  said  certificates  will  be  supplied  to  each  Principal 
on  application  to  the  Deputy  Minister. 

Forms  IV  and  V  of  the  Public  and  Separate  Schools 

Exemptions  from  Attendance  and  Departmental  Examinations. 

IV.  The  Minister  of  Education  hereby  instructs  High  School  Entrance 
Boards  to  exempt  boys  who  are  now  preparing  for  Junior  Graduation 
diplomas  or  for  admission  next  school  year  to  the  High  and  Continuation 
Schools,  from  the  examinations  therefor  and  to  grant  them  the  certificates 
•concerned,  on  the  following  conditions: 

(1)  (a)  The  school  the  candidate  is  attending  shall  have  been  ap- 
proved for  the  aforesaid  purpose  by  the  Public  or  the  Separate  School 
Inspector  concerned. 

(b)  The  Inspector  shall  base  his  approval  on  the  estimate  of  the 
general  character  of  the  work  of  the  classes  concerned  in  the  case  of 
schools  he  has  already  inspected  this  half  year.  In  the  case  of  the  other 
schools  he  shall  inspect  them  not  later  than  April  20th,  or  at  a  date  not 
later  than  May  20th  to  be  arranged  with  the  Principal;  and  failing  such 
inspection  he  shall  make  such  investigation  by  correspondence  as  will 
enable  him  to  report  for  or  against  the  approval  of  the  school  for  the 
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aforesaid  purpose.     The  Inspector  shall  promptly  notify  of  his  decision, 
each  Principal  concerned. 

(c)  To  enable  the  Inspector  to  comply  with  (1)  (a)  and  (b)  above, 
each  teacher  having  candidates  preparing  for  the  certificates  specified 
above  and  desiring  exemption  from  attendance  and  the  examinations 
for  such  certificate  shall,  on  receipt  of  this  circular,  notify  the  Inspector 
of  the  number  of  such  candidates  for  each  certificate. 

(2)  The  candidate  shall  have  obtained  a  certificate  from  the  Principal 
of  the  school,  if  so  approved,  that,  in  the  judgment  of  the  teachers  con- 
cerned in  preparing  him  for  the  examination,  he  is  qualified  to  receive 
the  certificate  for  which  he  is  preparing. 

(3)  At  a  date  not  earlier  than  April  20th  and  not  later  than  May 
20th,  the  candidate  shall  enter  upon  some  occupation  of  the  farm  and 
shall  remain  at  school  until  he  does  so. 

(4)  The  candidate  qualifying  for  the  exemption  from  examination 
shall  obtain  certificates  from  the  farmer  or  farmers  who  have  employed 
him,  and,  if  required,  produce  such  other  evidence  as  the  Minister  may 
request,  to  the  effect  that  he  has  been  engaged  in  farm  work  for  a  period 
of  at  least  three  months  (including  the  school  holidays). 

(5)  (a)  At  the  close  of  his  employment  on  the  farm  the  candidate 
shall  make  application  to  the  Secretary  of  the  High  School  Entrance 
Board  (the  Public  School  Inspector)  for  his  academic  certificate;  sub- 
mitting therewith  for  the  consideration  of  the  Board  the  certificates 
prescribed  in  (2)  and  (4)  above. 

(b)  The  forms  for  said  certificate  will  be  supplied  to  the  Inspector 
on  application  to  the  Deputy  Minister  and  to  each  Principal  on  applica- 
tion to  the  Inspector  concerned. 

School  Promotion. 
V.  In  the  case  of  pupils  who  are  now  in  attendance  at  the  Provincial 
schools,  and  who  do  not  intend  or  who  are  not  qualified  to  claim  the 
exemptions  provided  for  in  this  circular,  but  who  are  looking  forward  to 
promotion  in  their  schools  at  the  close  of  the  school  year  and  who  are 
employed  on  a  farm  not  earlier  than  April  20th  and  not  later  than 
October  1st,  the  Minister  recommends  the  Principals  to  give  the  claim 
of  such  pupils  for  promotion  as  liberal  consideration  as  is  practicable. 


It  was  the  dreaded  day  of  examination  in  arithmetic.  "If  any  one  has  a  question 
to  ask,"  said  the  teacher,  "he  may  come  up  to  me  quietly."  Teddy  sat  frowning  over 
the  third  example:  ''A  little  girl  had  a  family  of  dolls.  She  gave  one-fourth  of  them  away 
and  had  six  left.  How  many  did  she  give  away."  Suddenly  his  face  cleared.  He  rose 
quietly  from  his  seat  and  tiptoed  up  to  the  teacher.  "Will  you  please  tell  me,"  he 
whispered,  "how  many  dolls  make  a  family.     I  have  never  heard." 


The  British  Navy 

(Continued  from  the  March  number) 

J.    O.    CARLISLE,    M.A. 

University  of  Toronto  Schools 

HAVING  briefly  described  the  classes  of  ships  which  constitute  the 
British  Navy  I  shall  endeavour  to  give  some  idea  of  the  personnel 
management  and  evolutions  of  a  "fleet". 
A  fleet  or  squadron  is  composed  of  vessels  of  as  nearly  as  possible  the 
same  speed,  because  the  speed  of  the  whole  unit  must  be  regulated  by 
that  of  the  slowest  vessel,  and  it  would  not  be  a  good  arrangement  to 
have  in  a  squadron,  Royal  Sovereigns  with  a  speed  of  22>^  knots  and 
Majesties  with  a  speed  of  17  knots.     Let  us  assume  that  a  command  of 
sixteen  ships  is  steaming  at  sea.     If  about  to  attack  an  enemy,  they 
would  probably  be  formed  in  "single  line  ahead",  i.e.,  a  single  file  of  ships 
separated  from  one  another  by  a  uniform  distance  of  two  "cables"  or 
1,200  feet.     In  addition  there  would  be  a  screen  of  cruisers  and  torpedo 
boats  thrown  out  on  each  side  as  far  as  possible  for  purposes  of  recon- 
naissance.   The  sixteen  battleships  in  the  line  would  consist  of  two  divisions 
— a  leading  line  of  eight  ships,  under  the  Admiral  No.  1  (flagship) ,  and  Nos. 
2, 3,4, 5,  6,  7,  8,  and  a  second  line  under  the  Admiral  Second-in-Command, 
Nos.   9   (flagship)  to  16.     Each  line  would  again  be   told  off  into  sub- 
divisions of  four  ships,  each  under  a  "Junior  Flag  Officer".     Another 
common  formation  is  the  "Column  of  Divisions",  where  the  sixteen 
ships  mentioned  above  would  steam  in  two  parallel  lines  of  eight  ships 
each,  six  cables  or  3,600  feet  between  the  line,  every  ship  taking  its 
direction,  speed,  etc.,  from  the  senior  flagship.     In  the  arrangement 
known  as  "Line  Abreast",  the  ships  are  in  broadside  formation.     This 
would  not  be  used  in  battle  as  it  places  all  the  ships  end-on  to  an  enemy, 
leaving  them  in  a  position  to  be  raked  fore  and  aft.     The  commonest 
arrangement  for  pursuing  an  enemy  is  the  "Bow  and  Quarter  Line", 
which  is  a  diagonal  array  in  which  each  following  ship  is  two  cables 
off  to  one  side  of,  and  has  her  bow  even  with  the  stern  of  the  next  ahead. 
This  disposition  allows  all  the  ships  to  deliver  their  ahead  and  beam  fire 
unobstructed  and  leaves  them  free  to  change  direction  very  quickly  if 
the  enemy  dodges.     The  speed  of  the  fleet  is  set  by  knots  and  the 
Admiral-in-Command  signals  by  flags  the  speed  he  wishes,  every  com- 
mander being  expected  to  "keep  station"  with  the  utmost  precision. 
Any  ship  which  gets  out  of  alignment  or  too  far  ahead  or  behind  is  at 
once  the  object  of  uncomplimentary  attention  from  the  flag-ship.     What 
struck  Mr.  Frederic  Palmer  most  forcibly  on  his  visit  to  the  British  Grand 
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Fleet  last  fall  was  the  almost  uncanny  power  the  navigating  officers  had 
for  keeping  their  ships  in  their  exact  positions,  no  matter  what  the 
weather  conditions.  The  aim  of  every  Admiral  in  going  into  battle  is  to 
"play  for  a  large  target  and  trim  for  a  small  one" — that  is,  to  place  his 
ships  so  that  they  can  concentrate  the  greatest  degree  of  gun  power  on 
the  foe  while  themselves  presenting  as  small  a  mark  as  possible. 

The  disposition  of  the  guns  on  the  different  classes  of  battleships  was 
shown  in  the  last  article.  It  is  fitting  that  a  few  words  should  be  said 
here  on  a  most  important  topic — that  of  fire  control.  It  stands  to  reason 
that  in  a  big  armoured  ship  where  all  the  gun  positions  are  so  entirely 
isolated,  unless  there  is  some  thoroughly  organised  system  of  directing 
the  firing  there  will  be  a  great  deal  of  desultory  and  ineffective  shooting. 
Up  to  the  time  of  the  Russo-Japanese  War,  gunfire  was  directed  by  means 
of  speaking  tubes  from  a  "conning  tower" — which  is  a  small  armoured 
citadel  wherein  the  captain  and  his  staff  fight  the  ship  with  a  minimum 
of  risk  to  their  valuable  lives.  This  method  was  then  seen  to  be  most 
unsatisfactory;  and  so  the  fire  control  station  was  established.  On 
British  ships  this  is  an  armoured  platform  mounted  on  a  mast  which  has 
the  form  of  a  tripod  of  steel  tubes,  inside  of  which,  the  men  mount  to  or 
descend  from  their  fire  control  stations.  A  series  of  electric  wires  and  a 
switch-board  enable  the  men  on  the  platform  to  communicate  with  the 
gun  crews,  and  the  guns  in  each  barbette  are  directed  from  aloft  by  a  man 
who  watches  where  the  projectiles  from  that  barbette  strike.  From 
this  platform  also  the  searchlights  are  controlled. 

We  now  come  to  that  asset  of  naval  efficiency,  without  which  the 
most  formidable  fleet  in  the  world  is  impotent;  namely  the  personnel. 
Big  guns  win  the  battle  only  by  virtue  of  the  men  behind  them;  the 
engine  hurls  the  warship  across  the  ocean  only  through  the  ceaseless 
labours  of  stokers  and  artificers.  Without  these  men  the  Fleet  remains 
but  an  inanimate  heap  of  cunningly  wrought  steel  and  iron,  powerless 
for  destruction  or  resistance.  Some  sort  of  infantryman  can  be  trained 
in  a  year — a  really  efficient  naval  gun  crew  requires  seven  years  to  train 
and  the  average  length  of  service  of  the  men  now  "somewhere  in  the 
North  Sea"  is  considerably  greater.  When  we  consider  that  the  average 
length  of  service  in  the  German  navy  is  rather  under  three  years,  we  have 
at  least  one  reason  for  the  unwillingness  of  our  enemies  to  come  out  and 
fight.  The  total  authorised  numbers  given  in  the  Navy  Estimates  for 
1914-15  are  150,000  officers  and  men  on  the  Effective  List,  Royal  Fleet 
Reserve  24,000,  Royal  Naval  Reserve  20,000,  Royal  Naval  Volunteer 
Reserve  4000 — just  under  200,000  officers  and  men. 

There  are  eighteen  classes  of  commissioned  officers  in  the  fleet.  The 
highest  officer  is  the  Admiral-of-the-Fleet,  who,  in  peace  time,  never 
goes  afloat  in  active  command.  Below  him  in  order  is  the  Admiral, 
Vice-Admiral    and    Rear-Admiral.     These   are    all    "Flag-officers",    so 
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termed  because  they  are  entitled  to  fly  their  flags  as  squadron  or  fleet 
commanders,  the  first  two  carrying  their  flags  at  the  mainmast  head, 
the  last  two  at  the  foremast  head.  Below  these  come  Commodores, 
Captains,  Commanders,  Lieutenants,  Sub-Lieutenants,  Chief  Gunners, 
Boatswains  and  Telegraphists,  their  several  grades  of  gunners,  Chief 
Master-at-Arms,  Midshipmen  and  naval  cadets.  The  petty  officers  and 
men  are  divided  into  sixty-nine  "ratings"  which  include  seamen,  sail- 
makers,  signallers,  telegraphists,  armourers,  carpenters,  blacksmiths, 
plumbers,  painters,  coopers,  engine-room  artificers,  electricians,  stokers, 
cooks,  stewards,  naval  schoolmasters,  writers  (i.e.,  the  auditing  depart- 
ment) and  boys.  Finally  there  are  the  medical  department  and  the 
Royal  Marines.  This  outline  is  sufficient  to  show  how  complicated  is 
our  naval  menage  and  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  every  man  on  a 
battleship  is  a  specialist  who  knows  exactly  what  he  has  to  do — and  does  it. 

Boys  enter  the  navy  between  the  ages  of  15  and  16  and  receive  at  first 
3s.  Qd.  per  week;  an  able  seaman  draws  lis.  Sd.  per  week;  whilst  a  chief 
gunner  or  boatswain  gets  from  £182  to  £219  per  annum.  In  addition 
there  are  many  extras  such  as  good-conduct  pay,  gunnery  and  efficiency 
prizes,  etc.  A  lieutenant  draws  from  10s.  to  17s.  a  day  according  to 
service,  a  commander  £1  2s.,  a  captain  about  £1  13s.,  admirals  from 
£3  a  day  up  and  the  Admiral-of-the-Fleet  £6  a  day.  All  these  officers 
receive  messing  and  maintenance  allowances  in  every  case  nearly  equal 
to  their  pay.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  a  naval  officer  can  live  com- 
fortably if  not  luxuriously  on  his  salary.  Messing  and  wine-bills  are 
strictly  limited  by  the  Admiralty,  rather  to  prevent  over-indulgence  than 
to  protect  less  well-to-do  officers  against  the  expensive  temptation  of 
"keeping  pace".  The  Admiralty  also  defray  the  expense  of  any  enter- 
taining which  may  be  done  in  diplomatic  interests  of  the  state — "with 
their  Lordships'  approval." 

This  account  will  give  a  fleeting  glimpse  into  the  interior  economy  of 
the  greatest  defensive  machine  the  world  has  ever  known,  a  machine 
primarily  defensive,  but  possessed  of  awful  powers  of  offence.  What  it 
has  done  in  this  war  we  know  in  a  general  way,  but  only  "when  the  war- 
drum  beats  no  longer  and  the  battle-flag  is  furled",  shall  we  fully  realise 
the  part  the  Navy  has  played  in  the  struggle.  It  is  quite  true  that 
Trafalgar  did  not  crush  Napoleon  and  that  Leipsic  and  Waterloo  did, 
but  it  is  equally  true  that  Trafalgar  kept  Napoleon's  flat-bottomed  boats 
at  Boulogne,  kept  England  immune  from  invasion  and  enabled  her  and 
her  allies  to  carry  on  the  struggle  that  culminated  at  Waterloo.  With  a 
different  Trafalgar,  it  is  hard  to  imagine  Waterloo  and  if  it  be  true  that 
"history  repeats  itself",  we  can  await  a  new  Waterloo  with  a  good  deal 
of  equanimity. 

Note. — The  Naval  Events  to  date  will  all  be  found  in  the  "  Diary  of  the  War." 


Special  Regulations 

Enlistment  of   Young   Men  Attending  the  High  and 

Continuation  Schools  and  the  Collegiate 

Institutes. 

A  Circular  recently  issued  by  the 
ONTARIO   DEPARTMENT    OF    EDUCATION. 

In  Circular  11  of  January  last,  the  Department  offers  inducements 
to  young  men  attending  the  High  and  Continuation  Schools  and  the 
Collegiate  Institutes  and  the  Normal  Schools  and  Faculties  of  Education 
to  enlist  for  overseas  service  during  the  present  war;  but,  as  at  that  date 
the  courses  for  the  Departmental  certificates  had  not  been  covered,  no 
certificates  could  be  granted  on  the  report  of  the  teachers.  By  Easter, 
however,  the  academic  courses  are  usually  completed  except  for  the 
review.  The  Department  will,  accordingly,  exempt  for  such  overseas 
service  young  men  who  are  preparing  in  the  High  and  Continuation 
Schools  and  the  Collegiate  Institutes  for  the  examinations  of  next  June 
for  admission  to  the  Normal  Schools  and  the  Faculties  of  Education  (not 
including  the  University  Matriculation  examinations),  from  said  examin- 
ations and  will  grant  them  the  certificates  based  thereon,  on  the  following 
conditions: 

I. — (1)  The  school  the  candidate  is  attending  shall  have  been 
approved  for  the  aforesaid  purpose  by  the  Inspector  concerned. 

(2)  Schools  whose  staffs,  organization,  and  provision  for  teaching 
Science  and  Lower  School  Art  have  already  been  approved  for  1916  shall 
be  recognized  as  so  approved. 

(3)  (a)  The  Principals  of  the  schools  which  have  not  yet  been 
inspected  during  the  current  school  year  but  which  have  candidates 
desiring  to  qualify  under  the  Regulations  herein  provided  shall,  on  receipt 
of  this  circular,  notify  to  such  effect  the  High  or  Continuation  School 
Inspector  concerned. 

(b)  On  receipt  of  said  notification,  the  Inspector  shall  inspect  the 
school  before  April  20th,  and,  failing  such  inspection,  he  shall  make  by 
correspondence  such  investigation  of  the  condition  of  the  school  as  may 
enable  him  to  report  for  or  against  its  approval  for  the  aforesaid  purpose. 
II. — (1)  The  candidate  shall  have  obtained  a  certificate  from  the 
Principal  of  the  school,  if  so  approved,  that  he  has  been  in  regular  atten- 
dance up  to  April  20th,  or  up  to  the  date  of  his  enlistment  thereafter,  and 
that,  in  the  judgment  of  the  members  of  the  staff  engaged  in  his  prepara- 
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tion  for  examination,  said  candidate  is  qualified  to  receive  the  Depart- 
mental certificate  for  which  he  has  been  preparing. 

The  Minister  recommends  the  staffs  to  deal  as  liberally  as  practicable 
with  the  claims  of  each  candidate. 

(2)  The  form  of  the  Principal's  certificate  will  be  supplied  to  each 
Principal  on  application  to  the  Deputy  Minister. 

III.  The  candidate  shall  enlist  for  overseas  service  not  later  than 
May  12th. 

IV.  A  candidate  for  a  certificate  under  the  aforesaid  provisions  shall 
make  application  to  the  Deputy  Minister,  submitting  therewith  the 
Principal's  certificate  and  evidence  of  enlistment. 


Book  Reviews 

From  The  Oxford  University  Press  we  have  received  for  review  two  pamphlets  that 
are  of  special  interest  to  those  who  are  teaching  the  present  war.  Coronel  and  the 
Falkland  Islands  (price  10  cents)  gives  an  excellent  account  of  these  two  naval  battles; 
Canada  and  the  War  (price  8  cents)  should  be  read  by  every  Canadian.  These  belong 
to  the  comprehensive  series  of  Oxford  Pamphlets.  We  have  also  received  a  large-scale 
War  Map  of  Central  Europe  (price  10  cents).  The  printing  of  names  of  places  is  very 
clear;  physical  features  are  distinctly  marked  and  the  colouring  is  good. 

South  America.  A  Geography  Reader,  by  Isaiah  Bowman,  354  pages.  Published  by 
Rand,  McNally  &  Company,  Chicago.  Price  75c.  This  volume  strikes  a  new  standard 
in  geographical  readers.  The  geographical  reader  of  the  past  has  been  a  rambling  sort 
of  book  that  told  all  sorts  of  curious  things  about  people  and  their  country,  but  had  no 
very  definite  unity  and  not  much  judgment  in  distinguishing  the  important  from  the 
incidental.  This  volume  shows  a  seriousness  of  purpose  and  a  skill  in  treatment  that 
make  it  not  merely  a  book  that  a  child  would  take  pleasure  in  reading,  but  one  that 
would  also  give  him  a  clear  insight  into  the  essential  geographical  relations  of  the  country 
under  discussion.  Many  beautifully  coloured  maps  add  greatly  to  the  value  of  the 
volume,  and  the  teaching  of  these  maps  is  woven  into  the  descriptions  of  the  text.  This 
volume  cannot  be  recommended  too  strongly  to  all  teachers. 

The  Wings  of  Courage,by  George  Sand,  and  Fighting  the  Whales,  by  R.  M.  Ballantyne. 
9d.  each.  Blackie  &  Son,  London.  Harold  Copp,  Toronto.  These  two  books  belong 
to  the  series  "Stories  Old  and  New"  and  are  well  adapted  for  primary  children's  needs. 
The  teacher  will  find  them  admirable  for  reading,  in  sections,  to  second  and  first  book 
classes. 

Organised  Games  for  the  Playground,  by  E.  C.  Terry.  A.  Brown  &  Sons,  London, 
E.C.  Price  Is.  3d.  net.  This  book  describes  in  detail  thirty-four  games  suitable  for 
the  ordinary  school  playground. 

North  America  during  the  Eighteenth  Century,  by  T.  Crockett  and  B.  C.  Wallis. 
The  Cambridge  University  Press,  London.     Price  35.     This  is  a  geographical  history. 

The  British  Isles,  one  of  the  series  of  the  Rambler  Travel  Books  published  by  Blackie 
&  Son,  Limited.  Price  9d.  Children  will  enjoy  this  excellent  description  and  at  this 
time  it  will  be  particularly  interesting. 


The  Rise  of  Prussia  since  1805 

{Continued  from  the  April  number.) 

G.    M.    JONES,    B.A. 

Faculty  of  Education,  University  of  Toronto 

Towards  Armageddon,  1871-1914. 

In  1871,  as  a  result  of  the  successful  war  with  France,  the  German 
States  were  united  in  an  Empire,  but  it  required  twenty  years  and 
the  genius  of  a  Bismarck  to  amalgamate  thoroughly  the  varied  elements 
of  which  the  Empire  was  composed.  Gradually,  the  lawcourts,  the 
monetary  system,  weights  and  measures,  and  the  army,  were  made 
uniform,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  for  the  whole  Empire,  and  were  brought 
under  imperial  control.  But,  more  important  still,  the  undemocratic, 
absolutist,  aggressive  ideas  of  Prussia  were  gradually  imposed  on  the 
rest  of  Germany  by  the  Imperial  Government,  through  the  schools  and 
universities,  the  army,  and  a  highly  organized  and  unscrupulous  press 
bureau.  The  population  was  increasing  rapidly,  Germany  was  becoming 
more  and  more  a  great  manufacturing  and  exporting  state,  and  the 
industrial  workers  under  the  banner  of  Socialism  were  increasingly 
hostile  to  the  undemocratic  government;  but  the  old  Kaiser  and  Bis- 
marck managed  to  do  much  as  they  pleased,  and  continued  the  unifica- 
tion of  Germany,  both  materially  and  intellectually.  They  sought  to 
overthrow  the  influence  of  the  Socialists  by  introducing  a  series  of  social 
reforms,  such  as  compulsory  insurance  against  sickness  (1883),  against 
accidents  (1884),  and  against  old  age  (1890) ;  and,  when  these  palliatives 
failed,  they  managed  to  secure  the  passage  of  most  unjust,  oppressive 
laws  for  the  suppression  of  all  Socialist  societies  and  newspapers.  It  is 
true  that  in  spite  of  these  measures,  which  were  relaxed  after  the  fall  of 
Bismarck,  the  Socialists  so  increased  in  numbers  that  to-day  they  have 
110  members  in  the  Reichstag;  yet,  because  that  body  has  little  effective 
control  over  the  Government,  the  Socialises  were  not  able  to  affect 
seriously  German  policy,  either  at  home  or  abroad.  The  best  proof  of  the 
success  of  the  persistent  efforts  of  the  Government  to  Prussianize  the 
whole  people  is  the  fact  that  to-day  the  Socialists  like  the  other  parties 
are  supporting  the  Government  in  the  prosecution  of  the  present  war. 

While  thus  making  the  reactionary,  imperial  Government  secure  at 
home,  Bismarck  was  busy  also  making  the  position  of  Germany  secure 
abroad.  After  beating  France  into  the  dust  in  1870,  he  proceeded  to 
isolate  her.     In  1872  the  three  Emperors   (German,  Austrian,  Russian) 
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met  at  Berlin,  and  agreed  to  consult  each  other  concerning  international 
affairs.  This  good  understanding  was  much  weakened  by  the  inter- 
vention of  the  Russian  Emperor  (and  Queen  Victoria)  to  prevent  Ger- 
many attacking  France  in  1875,  and  by  the  subsequent  failure  of  Bis- 
marck to  support  Russia  at  the  Congress  of  Berlin  in  1878.  But  the 
league  of  the  three  Emperors  (Dreikaiserbund)  was  renewed  in  1884,  and 
remained  in  force  until  1890.  This  was  not  enough,  however,  to  satisfy 
Bismarck,  and  in  1879  he  brought  about  a  Dual  Alliance  between  Ger- 
many and  Austria.  In  1882  this  was  enlarged  to  a  Triple  Alliance  by 
the  inclusion  of  Italy.  Great  Britain,  at  that  time,  refused  to  enter 
into  alliances,  and,  moreover,  was  for  many  reasons  hostile  to  France; 
and  so  it  seemed  that  Bismarck  had  been  eminently  successful  in  leaving 
France  without  a  friend  in  Europe. 

Having  rendered  Germany  secure  in  Europe,  Bismarck  at  last  gave 
his  countenance  in  1884  to  the  acquiring  of  German  colonies.  While 
Russia,  France  and  Great  Britain  were  engaged  with  their  own  schemes 
of  expansion,  Germany  secured  German  South  West  Africa,  German  East 
Africa,  Cameroon,  Togo,  part  of  New  Guinea,  and  a  respectable  number 
of  small  islands  in  the  South  Seas.  In  1884  a  conference  was  called  in 
Berlin  which  led  in  1890  to  the  peaceful  settlement  of  the  boundaries 
of  the  various  British,  German  and  other  colonies.  One  feature  of  this 
settlement  was  the  cession  to  Germany  by  Great  Britain  of  the  tiny 
island  of  Heligoland,  which  was  not  very  important  to  the  British,  but 
was  essential  to  the  successful  fortification  of  the  Kiel  Canal.  Germany 
had  entered  the  competition  for  colonies  very  late,  but  she  soon  had  a 
colonial  empire  with  a  population  of  14  million  people  (estimate  in  1911). 

France  paid  very  heavily  for  the  folly  of  Napoleon  III  in  1870,  but 
she  has  wonderful  recuperative  powers,  and  Bismarck  thought  in  1875, 
when  he  and  Moltke  wished  to  attack  her,  that  she  would  be  ready  again 
for  war  with  Germany  by  1877.  But  France  was  woefully  divided 
politically-  It  was  long  uncertain  whether  she  would  be  a  monarchy 
or  a  republic,  and  the  dispute  was  settled  in  1875  in  favour  of  a  republic, 
by  a  majority  of  only  one  in  the  Assembly.  Since  that  decision  there  have 
been  numerous  plots  against  the  Third  Republic,  but  it  has  weathered 
all  the  storms  of  forty-five  years.  In  1871  the  French  colonial  posses- 
sions consisted  of  Algeria,  the  Senegal  region  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa, 
some  minor  posts  along  the  Gulf  of  Guinea  and  part  of  Indo-China. 
By  1874  France  had  put  down  the  rebellion  in  Algeria,  which  broke  out 
during  the  Franco-Prussian  War;  in  1881  she  established  a  protectorate 
over  Tunis;  by  1894  she  had  extended  her  Senegal  possessions  as  far  inland 
as  Timbuktu;  she  extended  her  possessions  in  the  Congo  region  until  they 
covered  an  area  of  550,000  sq.  miles;  she  established  a  protectorate  over 
Madagascar  in  1885,  and  then,  ten  years  later,  deposed  and  expelled 
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the  queen;  she  extended  her  possessions  in  Indo-China  until  they  covered 
310,000  sq.  miles  and  contained  a  population  of  14  million  people. 
As  a  result,  France's  colonial  empire  extends  to-day  over  a  total  area  of 
4,538,540  sq.  miles,  and  has  a  population  of  41,000,000. 

Into  the  midst  of  this  European  world  of  fairly  stable  international 
relations  and  keen  colonial  rivalry,  a  new  and  portentous  factor  entered, 
when  William  II  dismissed  his  Chancellor  Bismarck  and  began  to  direct 
German  policy  himself.  Bismarck  had  been  guided  by  a  cautious 
nationalism;  the  new  Kaiser  was  obsessed  with  the  idea  of  so  spreading 
German  influence  and  power  over  the  world,  that  no  great  decision  either 
on  the  ocean  or  across  it  could  be  ' '  arrived  at  without  Germany  and  the 
German  Emperor ' ' .  His  ambitions  and  his  views  concerning  Weltpolitik 
were  like  those  of  the  Pan-Germans,  who  dreamed  of  a  great  colonial 
empire  across  the  seas,  and  of  an  enormous  home  empire  extending  from 
the  North  Sea  to  the  Bosporus,  and  even  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  Such 
dreams  could  be  realized  only  at  the  expense  of  other  states.  South 
Africa  would  make  an  ideal  home  for  many  millions  of  Germans;  Brazil 
was  suitable  for  another  German  colony ;  the  Balkan  States  and  Turkey, 
as  vassal  states,  would  extend  German  power  and  enterprise  into  Asia; 
Morocco  was  an  inviting  field  for  both  commercial  and  political  enter- 
prise. But,  before  any  of  these  territories  could  be  won,  Germany 
must  have  a  powerful  navy  as  well  as  an  enormous  army.  A  navy 
was  begun  in  1895,  but  not  much  headway  was  made  until  1897,  when 
Admiral  von  Tirpitz  became  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty. 

A  few  years  after  Bismarck's  retirement,  the  Kaiser  began  to  interfere 
actively  in  the  affairs  of  other  nations.  In  1895  he  helped  Russia  and 
France  in  forcing  Japan  to  give  up  the  Liao-tung  peninsula.  In  1897 
he  seized  Kiao-Chao  in  China.  Despite  his  telegram  to  President 
Kriiger  after  the  Jameson  Raid,  he  and  his  Government  maintained  a 
proper  attitude,  but  it  may  well  be  believed  that  that  was  only  because 
the  great  fleet  which  von  Tirpitz  started  in  1898,  was  not  yet  ready. 

This  intriguing  activity  of  the  German  Emperor  aroused  the  sus- 
picions of  the  neighbouring  states.  Already  in  1891,  France  and  Russia 
had  formed  a  Dual  Alliance  to  oppose  the  designs  of  the  Triple  Alliance. 
In  1904,  France  and  Great  Britain  settled  all  their  varied  differences, 
despite  their  traditional  hostility  to  each  other.  Among  other  things, 
France  recognized  the  position  of  Great  Britain  in  Egypt,  and  Great 
Britain  admitted  that  France  had  predominant  interests  in  Morocco. 
Shortly  after,  France  and  Spain  came  to  an  agreement  about  Morocco. 
At  the  time,  Germany  made  no  protest,  but  in  March  1905,  after  the 
defeat  of  the  Russians  at  Mukden  at  the  hands  of  the  Japanese,  the 
Kaiser  landed  at  Tangiers,  and  greeted  the  Sultan  of  Morocco  as  an 
independent   sovereign.      A    few    months    later    he    forced    the    French 
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Ministry  to  choose  between  war  and  dismissing  Delcasse,  minister  of 
foreign  affairs.  Delcasse  was  dismissed.  The  Kaiser's  course  in  this 
matter,  and  his  domineering  demands  at  the  Algeciras  Conference  of  the 
next  year,  which  confirmed  France  in  her  privileged  position  in  Morocco, 
were  meant  to  challenge  both  the  Dual  Alliance  between  Russia  and 
France  and  the  Entente  between  France  and  Great  Britain.  The  direct 
outcome  was  that  Russia  and  Great  Britain  settled,  in  1907,  all  their  many 
disputes,  and  so  brought  about  the  Triple  Entente  between  France, 
Russia  and  Great  Britain. 

The  Kaiser  had  managed  to  undo  all  the  careful  work  of  Bismarck  in 
isolating  France,  and  had  arrayed  against.  Germany  three  powerful 
countries.  But  he  felt  confident  of  the  strength  of  the  Triple  Alliance, 
and  pursued  his  buccaneering  course.  In  1908,  he  aided  Austria  in  her 
seizure  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina.  In  1911  he  sent  the  gunboat  Panther 
to  Agadir,  in  Morocco,  when  he  thought  German  interests  there  were 
threatened,  but  settled  the  dispute  with  France  on  the  basis  of  territorial 
compensation  in  the  Congo  district.  He  proposed  in  1912  that  Austria 
should  make  war  on  Serbia  during  the  course  of  the  Balkan  Wars,  but 
Italy  refused  to  be  a  party  to  the  attack.  From  that  time  on,  as  we  now 
have  good  reason  to  believe,  he  simply  waited  for  a  convenient  excuse  to 
bring  on  the  next  bit  of  aggression.  The  excuse  was  furnished  by  the 
murder  at  Serajevo,  on  June  28,  1914. 

Is  it  at  all  surprising,  when  we  review  the  intrigues  and  aggressions 
of  the  period  from  1890  to  1914,  that  the  great  nations  felt  compelled  to 
engage  in  the  mad  race  to  build  great  fleets  and  organize  great  armies? 
The  following  table  will  show  how  mad  the  race  was. 

Annual  Expenditures  on  Armies  and  Navies  Combined. 


Country 

1881 

1891 

1901 

1911 

Excess 
1911  over  18S1 

Estimated  Total 

for  Thirty 

Years 

Austria-Hungary. 
France 

$66,182,000 
156,154,000 
102,509,000 
126,256,000 

49,455,000 
103,881,000 

51,654,000 

$64,317,000 
185,448,000 
144,434,000 
157,575,000 

80,777,000 
145,206,000 

66,589,000 

$68,424,000 
204,580,000 
205,783,000 
445,115,000 
78,709,000 
208,811,000 
190,728,000 

$87,244,000 
270,918,000 
318,446,000 
341,820,000 
120,676,000 
319,770,000 
283,086,000 

$21,062,000 
114,764,000 
215,937,000 
215,564,000 
71,221,000 
215,889,000 
231,432,000 

$2,094,540,000 
6,035,640,000 

Germany 

Great  Britain.. 
Italy 

5,606,945,000 
6,367,280,000 
2,445,515,000 

Russia 

5,658,425,000 

United  States .... 

3,996,870,000 

$656,091,000 

$844,346,000 

$1,402,150,000 

$1,741,960,000 

$1,085,869,000 

$32,205,215,000 

In  1913  Germany  set  a  new  and  more  terrifying  pace  by  raising  the  peace 
strength  of  her  army  from  544,000  to  870,000,  and  by  levying  a  special 
war  tax  of  $250,000,000.  The  nations  led  by  Germany  have  been  pre- 
paring for  Armageddon,  and  now  Armageddon  has  come. 


In  a  literature  lesson  to  a  Second  Class  the  teacher  asked  for  an  example  of  "a  fowl 
of  the  air."     A  bright  little  girl  replied,  "A  fly."     . 


Matriculation  Examinations 

Being  a  continuation  of  the  circular  published  on  page  682  et  seq.  of  the  March  number. 

By  request  of  the  Matriculation  Board,  the  Minister  includes  in  this 
circular  a  supplementary  summary  from  some  of  the  reports  of  the 
Matriculation  Associate  Examiners. 

Pass  Geometry:  More  attention  should  be  given  to  exact  definition. 

(1)  Few  candidates  knew  the  requirements  for  simple  figures. 

(2)  Many  said  that  if  two  angles  of  a  triangle,  were  equal,  therefore, 
the  triangle  is  isosceles,  and  therefore  two  sides  are  equal. 

(3)  A  large  number  of  candidates  confused  the  terms  "rectangle" 

and  "rectilineal  figure." 

While  the  reason  for  every  statement  should  be  given,  it  is  not  required 
in  modern  Geometry  that  pupils  should  refer  to  propositions  by  number 
or  page. 

The  Section  strongly  recommends  careful  lettering  of  diagrams, 
capitals  being  used. 

The  impression  of  the  Section  is  that  Geometry  is  not  receiving  the 
time  and  attention  that  its  importance  deserves. 

Pass  Physics:  The  drawings  were  the  only  feature  of  the  work  re- 
quiring criticism.  They  were  often  carelessly  and  inaccurately  made; 
moreover,  the  answers  were  not  illustrated  by  drawings  as  often  as  they 
should  be. 

Pass  Chemistry :  The  answer  papers  at  the  examination  in  Chemis- 
try indicate  defects  in  the  teaching. 

(1)  The  candidates  showed  a  lack  of  power  to  apply  and  coordinate 
knowledge  they  possess  and  also  a  lack  of  initiative — qualities 
that  the  study  of  Chemistry  is  eminently  suited  to  develop. 

(2)  The  answers  to  question  3,  indicated  a  lack  of  ability  to  give 

proper  quantitative  interpretation  to  formulae  and  equations. 
As  this  is  a  matter  of  great  importance  in  Chemistry,  failure  to 
emphasize  it  is  a  serious  defect  in  the  teaching. 

Pass  Classics:  (1)  Candidates  in  Greek  did  not  adhere  to  the  ter- 
minology used  in  the  authorized  text-book.  For  instance,  the 
terms  "first  and  second  conditional"  frequently  appeared  on 
answer  papers  to  describe  future  conditional  sentences.  The 
terms  "  strong ' '  and  ' '  weak  "  aorist  also  appeared .  These  terms 
should  not  be  used,  as  they  lead  to  confusion. 
(2)  In  translating  Caesar,  candidates  were  not  consistent  in  the  use 
of  tenses,  changing  the  sequence  in  successive  sentences  and  at 
times  even  in  the  same  sentence. 
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(3)  Candidates  failed  in  many  cases  to  express  themselves  in  idio- 
matic English. 

(4)  In  rendering  individual  words  candidates  were  frequently  in- 
accurate. 

(5)  Candidates  often  failed  to  identify  and  parse  fully;  they  gave 
only  partial  answers. 

(6)  Many  candidates  did  not  know  how  to  indicate  properly  the 
accent  on  a  word. 

Honour  History :  Considerable  difference  was  evidenced  amongst  the 
candidates.  There  are  a  few  who  have  no  grasp  of  History  and  it  is  ab- 
surd for  such  candidates  to  attempt  an  Honour  paper  at  all.  Some  few, 
indeed,  failed  to  make  a  pass.  Such  candidadates  should  write  on  pass 
papers  and  should  be  so  advised  by  their  teachers. 

There  were  many  good  candidates  and  the  power  and  form  of  the 
answering  were  generally  commendable.  A  few,  indeed,  in  Mocern 
History  were  of  exceptional  merit.  Yet  only  six  candidates  received 
First  Class  Honours  out  of  sixty-seven,  while  only  four  out  of  sixty- 
eight  received  First  Class  in  Mediaeval  History. 

The  teaching  of  the  subject  is  fair,  but  it  is  clear  in  many  cases  that 
candidates  are  not  taught  to  meet  squarely  the  question  on  the  paper; 
they  attempt  to  answer  it  with  a  mass  of,  often,  incongruous  facts.  Many 
write  too  diffusely. 


A  school-boy  at  a  prize  examination  furnished  the  following  biography  of  the  patriarch 
Abraham:  "  He  was  the  father  of  Lot  and  had  two  wives.  One  was  called  Ishmael  and 
the  other  Hagar.  He  kept  one  at  home;  and  he  turned  the  other  into  the  desert,  where 
she  became  a  pillar  of  salt  in  the  daytime  and  a  pillar  of  fire  by  night." 


"Want  a  situation  as  errand-boy,  do  you?  Well,  can  you  tell  me  how  far  the  moon 
is  from  the  earth,  eh?"  Boy:  "Well,  guv'nor,  I  don't  know;  but  I  reckon  it  ain't  close 
enough  to  interfere  with  me  running  errands."     He  got  the  job. 


One  day  Uncle  Frank  met  Willie  in  the  street  and  asked  him  if  he  was  going  to  the 
school  treat  the  following  week. 

"No  I  ain't  going,"  replied  the  lad,  glibly. 

"Oh,  Willie!"  protested  his  uncle.  "You  shouldn't  say  'I  ain't  goin":  you  must  say 
'I  am  not  going.'"  And,  thinking  to  teach  the  little  fellow  some  grammar  slyly,  he 
went  on:  "You  are  not  going.  Mother  is  not  going.  We  are  not  going.  He  is  not 
going.     They  are  not  going.     Now,  can  you  say  all  that,  Willie?  " 

"Course  I  can!"  scoffed  Willie.     "There  ain't  nobody  going!" 


A  teacher,  trying  to  impress  on  her  children  the  beauty  of  kindness  toward  all  animals 
took  them  for  a  walk,  to  bring  the  lesson  home  to  them.  Hearing  a  scream  from  little 
Johnny,  she  asked,  "What's  the  matter,  Johnny?"  "I've  been  sitting  on  a  hornet," 
was  the  tearful  response,  "and  I'm  afraid  I've  hurt  the  poor  thing." 


Canada  and  the  War 

S.    W.    PERRY,    B.A. 
Faculty  of  Education,   University  ot  Toronto. 

"  No  Canadian  can  ever  look  forth  unmoved  upon  that  valley  where  Ypres  lies 
shattered  in  the  distance,  and  the  sweep  of  the  hills  overlooks  the  graves  of  more  than 
100,000  men  who  fell  because  a  remorseless  militarist  autocracy  decreed  this  war." 

Sir  R.  L.  Borden. 

The  New  A  spirit  new  has  been  infused  into  Canadian 

National  life.     The  buoyancy  of  an  unashamed  vigorous 

Uplift  nationhood  pervades  the  Dominion.     Bowed,  as 

she  is,  with  grief  over  the  loss  of  her  heroic  sons; 
consumed,  as  she  is  with  anxiety  for  the  well-being  of  the  many  others 
who  are  overseas  discharging  their  dangerous  duties;  yet,  uplifted  with 
justifiable  pride  at  the  record  of  her  sacrifices  during  these  twenty-one 
months  of  the  war,  Canada  faces  the  future  with  confidence. 

Why  Canada  When  Janus  flung  wide  his  temple  doors  and 

Entered  the  the  Furies  of  war  were  unexpectedly  let  loose  upon 

European  War  the  world,  the  nations  not  immediately  imperilled 

took  to  cover.  To  her  everlasting  credit  un- 
hesitatingly and  wholeheartedly  Canada  followed  the  lead  of  Britain 
which  could  not  remain  neutral  without  the  loss  of  national  honour. 
Sympathy  with  Belgium  and  France,  loyalty  to  the  British  Empire  and 
its  ideals,  amazement  at  Germany's  disregard  of  treaty  obligations,  and 
the  instinct  of  self-preservation  led  the  Canadian  government  and  people 
to  offer  the  Motherland  support  to  the  limit  of  the  last  man  and  the  last 
dollar.  Before  the  German  plot  was  disclosed  with  its  cunning  system 
of  espionage  and  its  barbarous  policy  of  f rightfulness,  Canada  believed 
the  cause  of  the  Allies  to  be  just.  A  sifting  of  the  evidences  of  Germany's 
guilt  contained  in  published  documents  and  in  the  translation  of  German 
works,  and  the  corroborative  proof  given  by  Germany's  savage  conduct 
of  the  war,  have  more  than  justified  that  belief.  The  inexcusable  crimes 
of  the  central  powers  committed  with  brutal  ruthlessness  on  sea  and  land, 
their  insane  repudiation  of  human  obligations  when  interfering  with  the 
advancement  of  their  dishonourable  designs,  have  revealed  a  foe  whose 
arrogant  and  relentless  ambitions,  for  humanity's  sake,  must  be  curbed 
at  all  costs.  The  sacred  cause  of  liberty  was  threatened  by  a  powerful 
people  schooled  by  pastors  and  professors,  by  army  officers  and  political 
leaders  to  enforce  the  mischievous  doctrine  of  world-power  even  though 
forfeiting  the  world's  esteem.     Because  of  this  menace  Canada  is  at  war. 
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What  Canada  has         War  was  declared  on  August  4th,  1914.  Within 
Contributed  two  months,  out  of  many  volunteers  from  all  parts 

in  Men  of  the  Dominion,  33,000  carefully  selected  men  had 

been  assembled  at  Valcartier,  organised,  equipped, 
drilled,  and  sent  to  Quebec  where  they  were  embarked  on  troopships  for 
service  overseas.  Under  a  convoy  of  British  warships  the  first  contingent 
sailed  secretly  from  Gaspe  Bay  on  October  3rd  and  as  secretly  anchored 
in  Plymouth  Sound  on  the  morning  of  October  15th.  In  due  time  a 
second  and  a  third  contingent  followed.  Preserving  the  same  policy 
of  silence  as  to  time  of  sailing,  the  militia  department  has  repeatedly 
dispatched  overseas  her  best  drilled  and  equipped  battalions.  At  present,, 
it  is  estimated  that  upwards  of  290,000  men  have  enlisted  for  service  in 
Canada's  Expeditionary  Force.  Of  these  22,000  have  become  non- 
effectives through  casualties,  sickness,  etc.,  62,000  men  are  at  the  front, 
44,000  men  are  completing  their  training  at  the  various  military  camps 
in  England,  and  149,000  men  are  in  training  camps,  and  on  garrison  duty,, 
in  different  parts  of  Canada. 

What  Canada  has  Upon  the  equipment,  transportation  and  main- 

Contributed  tenance   of  her   troops,    Canada  had   spent    152 

in  Money  million  dollars  from  the  commencement  of  the 

war  to  the  end  of  the  last  calendar  year.  The  war 
estimates  for  the  following  twelve  months  based  upon  an  enlistment 
of  250,000  troops  was  placed  at  235  million  dollars.  As  the  authorised 
enlistment  has  been  placed  since  then  at  500,000  men,  increased  war 
credits  will  be  required. 

In  a  recent  address,  the  Prime  Minister,  speaking  of  the  bountiful 
generosity  of  the  people,  stated  that  already  over  $22,000,000  had  been 
contributed  for  patriotic,  Red  Cross,  and  relief  purposes. 

The  women  are  working  as  women  have  never  worked  before  to 
provide  comforts  for  all  who  enlist.  Hundreds  of  nurses  and  doctors 
have  enlisted  with  the  troops,  while  scores  of  hospitals  and  convalescent 
homes  have  been  established  for  our  sick  and  wounded  in  England, 
France,  Egypt,  Greece  and  Canada. 

Actions  in  which  The  men  of  the  First  Contingent  spent  four 

Canadian  Troops      dismal  winter  months  in  training  on  the  muddy 
were  Engaged  grounds  of  Salisbury  Plain.     By  the  middle  of 

February,  1915,  they  had  arrived  in  the  west  of 
France  whence  they  were  transferred  by  train  to  the  low-lying  trenches 
in  Flanders  somewhere  in  the  thirty-mile  front  then  held  by  the  British 
army  between  Ypres  and  Givenchy.     The  story  of  the  endurance  and 
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heroism  of  these  troops  has  been  well  told  in  volumes*  which  should  be 
made  accessible  to  every  schoolboy  and  schoolgirl.  Only  a  brief  outline 
of  their  career  may  be  given  here. 

The  valorous  deeds  of  the  Princess  Patricias 
St.   Eloi  who   were   the   first   Canadian   troops   to   receive 

their  baptism  of  fire  in  the  battle  of  St.  Eloi  "were 
the  pride  of  the  whole  Empire".  Unfortunately  the  regiment  lost  its 
brave  Commanding  Officer,  Colonel  Farquhar. 

Langemarck  and  The  battle  of  St.  Eloi  took  place  in  the  middle 

St.  Julien  of  March,   1915.     In  the  second  battle  of  Ypres 

at  Langemarck  and  at  St.  Julien  the  Canadian 
troops  won  imperishable  fame.  The  Germans  were  attempting  a  drive 
on  Calais  by  the  Ypres  salient.  By  the  use  of  asphyxiating  bombs  and 
poisonous  gases  a  gap  was  made  in  the  defence  and  the  enemy  almost 
got  through.  The  official  report  of  Sir  John  French  briefly  describes  the 
conduct  of  the  Canadians.  "In  spite  of  the  danger  to  which  they  were 
exposed  the  Canadians  held  their  ground  with  a  magnificent  display  of 
tenacity  and  courage,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  bearing  and 
conduct  of  these  splendid  troops  averted  a  disaster  which  might  have  been 
attended  with  most  serious  consequences".  Thus  early  did  the  troops 
of  the  Dominion  justify  the  confidence  reposed  in  them  in  one  of  the  most 
terrible  battles  of  the  war. 

Festubert  and  At  the  battles  of  Festubert  in  May,  and    of 

Givenchy  Givenchy   in   June    the   same   indomitable   spirit 

won  the  commendation  of  their  commanding 
officers  and  the  esteem  of  their  British  and  French  comrades  in  arms. 
For  almost  ten  months  while  the  Allies  have  been  mobilising  munitions 
and  men  for  a  final  drive,  the  troops  have  been  employed  in  the  trying 
though  less  eventful  work  of  holding  the  trenches  against  the  assaults  of 
the  foe. 

What  of  the  This  sacrifice  of  life  and  treasure  must  not  be 

Future?  in  vain.     Greater  sacrifices,  if    need  be,  will  be 

dutifully  made  by  all  true  Canadians  to  secure 
the  end  in  view.  The  monster  of  Prussian  militarism  must  be  com- 
pletely destroyed.  Restitution  must  be  made  to  those  nations  which 
have  been  so  cruelly  w  ronged.  Under  the  guidance  of  Providence  a  just 
and  lasting  peace  must  be  arranged  among  the  nations  of  the  world. 
'Then  the  common  sense  of  most  shall  hold  a  fretful  realm  in  awe, 
And  the  kindly  earth  shall  slumber,  lapt  in  universal  law." 

*Canada  in  Flanders  by  Sir  Max  Aitken,  25  "cents. 
Nelson's  History  of  the  War  by  John  Buchan,  Vol.  VII,  25  cents. 
The  Times  History  of  the  War,  Parts  20,  54,  58,  15  cents  each. 


The  April  Competition  in  Art 

Awards  to  Public  School  competitors  for  sketches  in  pencil  or 
in  colour  of  a  familiar  domestic  or  wild  animal  or  bird  in 
a  simple  composition  showing  appropriate  surroundings. 

Prize  Winners: 

First  Prize;  No  award. 

Second  Prize;  Amanda  Cadarette,  Sr.  IV,  St.  Rose's  School,  Amherst- 
burg.     Teacher,  Sr.  M.  Eugenia. 

Third  Prize;  Gertrude  Richardson,  Sr.  IV,  S.S.  No.  5  Nepeau. 
Teacher,  Alice  A.  Watterson. 

Mention  for  Merit;  Carrie  Healey,  Bertha  Healey,  Nellie  Mills, 
Wheatley;  David  Glen,  David  Hopper,  Bert  Coulter,  Alma 
Thompson,  Jack  Glen,  Loretta  Crecine,  Herbert  Woodford, 
George  Flute,  Owen  Sound;  Adela  Hemstock,  Melbourne  White, 
Wesley  Hemstock,  Worlen  Hemstock,  Chas.  Graham,  Joseph 
Graham,  Mary  E.  Strong,  Dobbinton;  Edna  Scotchmer,  S.S.  No. 
4  North  Stanley;  Effie  Thompson,  S.S.  No.  1  Verulam;  Lester 
Wilson,  Stratford;  Ralph  Hamilton,  Chester  Hamilton,  Alice 
Payne,  S.S.  No.  4  Dummer;  John  Gillow,  Grace  Good,  Wilfred 
Kenyon,  Blair;  Blanche  Richardson,  S.S  No.  5  Nepeau;  Harold 
E.  Wittet,  May  Blakely,  Courtland;  Beulah  J.  Wilson,  Marjorie 
Spence,  S.S.  No.  14  Early;  Helen  Carter,  Vera  Carter,  Phyllis 
Welch,  S.S.  No.  3  Grantham;  Alma  Campeau,  Viola  Delmore, 
David  Martin,  Hazen  Dark,  Irene  Rocheleau,  Amherstburg; 
Mabel  Wagner,  Thelma  Martin,  Sarah  Middleton,  Dobbinton; 
Marie  Bennett,  Lillian  Desroches,  Edythe  Miley,  Reseda  Brun- 
elle,  Nora  McGuane,  Agnes  Scully,  Mathilde  Masson,  Olga  Hill, 
St.  Joseph's  College,  Toronto;  Howard  Ellis,  Ethel  Irvin,  Harry 
Kraus,  Clifford  Bunt,  Ora  Ellis,  Ur  Ramsay,  Owen  Sound. 

Awards  to  High  School  competitors  for  sketches  in  pencil  or  in 
colour  of  a  Human  Being  or  a  Group  of  Human  Beings  in  a 
simple  composition  showing  an  appropriate  background. 

Prize  Winners. 

First  Prize;  Mary  Dalton,  Form  II,  St.  Mary's  Academy,  Windsor. 
Teacher,  Sr.  M.  Cyrilla; 

Clara   MacFarlane,   Form    III,    Hamilton    Collegiate    Institute. 
Teacher,    Geo.    L.    Johnston.     (Equal). 
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Second  Prize;  Jean  Humphries,  Form  III,  St.  Catharine's  Collegiate 

Institute.     Teacher,  Eva  F.  McKenzie. 
Third    Prize;    Clotilde    Prunty,    Form    III,    St.    Joseph's    College, 

Toronto.     Teacher,  Sr.  M.  Leonarda. 

Mention  for  Merit :   Ronald   McRae,   R.  Walden,   A.  Tyrrell,  Alice 

Crawford,  Vivian  Corcoran,  Gladys  Thompson,  Oakwood  Coll. 

Institute,    Toronto;    Jennie    Selby,    St.    Catherine's    Collegiate 

Institute;  Lloyd  Janes,  Ingersoll  Collegiate  Institute;  Margaret 

Cushman,    Powassan;    Alma    McEwan,    Geraldine    McKenzie, 

Carol  Stanton,  Sadie  Tyndale,  B.  Finlayson,  Riverdale  Collegiate 

Institute,  Toronto;  Theresa  Cunningham,  Isabel  Stewart,  Carrie 

MacDonald,    Mabel    Hunt,    Laura    Pleith,    Hector    McFarlane, 

Arnprior  H.S.;  Lonetto  Dee,  Vera  Hurley,  Vera  Gayett,  Laurence 

Kavanaugh,    Verona    Ross,    Isobel    Irwin,    Aileen    McDonagh, 

Susie  McCormick,    Joe  Byone,    St.  Joseph's  College,    Toronto; 

Helen  Sherk,  Florence  M.  White,  Vera  L.  Carson,  Wm.  S.  Aylett, 

Carol  Dobson,  Mary  Appleford,  Olive  Mills,  Vera  Smith,  Robert 

Butler,    Jessie    Neill,    Mildred    A.   Misener,    Winnifred    Gastla, 

E.  G.  Smith,  Anna  McCullock,  Mern  McCullock,  Clarence  C. 

Meyers,    Queenie    Meinke,    R.    Thorne,    R.    Christy,    Hamilton 

Collegiate     Institute;     Mayme     McHugh,     Kathleen     Murphy, 

Frances  Lasaline,  Mary  Sinclair,  Salva  Reaume,  Edith  Ballard, 

Marie  Denomy,  Helen  McCann,  Anna  Faillon,  Pauline  Denomy, 

Eva  Walker,  St.  Mary's  Academy,  Windsor. 

A  great  deal  of  the  work  entered  in  this  month's  competition  was 

disappointing.     We  did  not  feel  justified  in  awarding  a  first  prize  to 

anything  in  the  public  school  department.   In  the  high  school  department 

the  sketches  were  relatively  much  better.     We  submit  the  following 

criticisms: 

(1)  Too  many  pencil  drawings  showed  a  great  lack  of  skill  in  hand- 

ling this  medium.  The  lines  were  hard  and  the  shading 
was  mussy.  Clean,  crisp  effects  can  be  secured  with  a 
little  care. 

(2)  The  water-colour  work  was  often  very  poor.     In  place  of  the 

natural  and  pleasing  effects  secured  by  using  neutralized 
colours  and  soft  tints,  harsh  effects  were  produced  by  using 
too  much  and  too  pure  colour. 

(3)  Most  of  the  work  gave  evidence  of  being  copies  from  pictures  of 

birds  or  animals  or  persons.  This  should  be  avoided. 
If  the  school  does  not  possess  a  small  museum  of  stuffed 
and  mounted  specimens  of  birds  and  small  animals,  the 
teachers  of  art  and  of  nature  study  should  unite  their  inter- 
ests to  secure  a  few  of  the  commoner  birds,  such  as  the  robin, 
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blue  jay,  meadowlark,  flicker  and  oriole,  and  a  few  animals 
like  the  squirrel  and  the  chipmunk.  In  the  absence  of 
these,  pupils  should  be  enco  raged  to  observe  closely  the 
attitudes  of  some  domestic  fowl  or  animal  (the  hen  or 
turkey,  the  cat  or  dog). 


PLATE     I. 


1.    Mary  Dalton. 

3.  Jean  Humphries. 

5.   Gertrude  Richardson. 


2.    Clara  MacFarlane. 
4.   Clotilde  Prunty. 
6.  Amanda  Cadarette. 


The  best  way  to  learn  to  sketch  the  human  form  is  to  have  the  boys 
and  girls  take  turns  in  posing  for  different  characters  before  the  class. 
Too  much  detail  in  dress  or  surroundings  should  not  be  sought. 

Plate  II  contains  pencil  sketches  made  by  students  of  Form  II  from 
other  students  posed  for  them.  These  drawings  are  reproduced  to 
illustrate  the   most  profitable   exercise    in    figure  drawing.     After    the 
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figure  has  been  drawn  an  appropriate  background  may  be  sketched  in 
either  from  an  actual  scene  or  from  memory. 


PLATE     II. 

1  and  3  by  Vivian  Corcoran. 
2  by  Alice  Crawford.  4  by  Ronald  McRae. 

As  The  School  intended  the  April  Competition  to  be  of  this  nature 
it  has  been  thought  right  to  award  an  additional  first  and  second  prize 
to  the  two  best  pencil  sketches  of  this  character  that  have  been  received. 

First  Prize:  Vivian  Corcoran. 

Second  Prize:  Alice  Crawford,  both  of  Oakwood  Collegiate  Institute. 
Teacher,  Miss  M.  L.  Barry,  B.A. 


Book  Reviews 

Practical  Exercises  in  Geography,  by  W.  J.  Sutherland  and  C.  M.  Sanford.  196  pages. 
Published  by  Silver,  Burdett  &  Company,  New  York.  This  is  rather  a  unique  book 
for  teachers.  It  deals  with  the  United  States  and  outlines  a  series  of  lessons  to 
cover  the  geography  of  the  region.  The  outlines  deal  with  a  series  of  topics  on  which 
the  teacher  might  wish  to  teach  lessons.  For  each  topic  a  series  of  questions  and 
observations  is  set  down  such  as  the  teacher  would  give  the  pupil  to  do.  The  answers 
to  the  questions  are  to  be  found  by  the  pupil  by  consulting  his  regular  geography  as  well 
as  other  reference  books.  The  plan  being  to  make  the  pupil  work  out  the  geography 
of  the  region  or  the  product  himself,  and  not  to  be  told  the  facts.  This  aim  is  a  worthy 
one  and  is  the  ideal  to  be  aimed  at  in  the  teaching  of  geography  and  other  subjects  as 
well.  The  educationalist  will  welcome  the  volume  as  being  full  of  good  suggestions;  the 
ordinary  teacher  will  not  receive  it  with  so  much  enthusiasm  as  he  (or  she)  has  an 
abomination  for  books  that  ask  questions  and  do  not  answer  them.  G.  A.  c. 

Economics  in  the  Secondary  School,  by  John  Haynes.  93  pages.  Published  by 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Boston.  Price  60  cents.  This  small  educational  mono- 
graph is  an  argument  for  placing  economics  on  the  course  of  study  for  High  Schools. 
The  author  has  made  out  a  strong  case  except  that  he  does  not  make  quite  clear  where 
the  time  is  to  be  found  for  this  new  subject.  Of  course  that  objection  is  not  as  strong 
in  the  United  States  as  Canada  for  there  the  subjects  are  largely  elective  and  not  obliga- 
tory.    The  book  is  well  worth  reading.  G.  A.  c. 


The  Science  of  Measurement  as  applied  to  Education 

J.  CROSBY  CHAPMAN,  Ph.D.,  D.Sc. 
Professor  of  Experimental  Education,  Western  Reserve  Universicy 

A  THEORY  of  education  has  to  decide  two  fundamental  questions: 
1.  What  is  the  aim  of  education? 
2.  Given  the  individual  in  his  present  state,  how  can  he  be 
changed  into  a  state  that  will  be  more  conformable,  to  the  aim  of  educa- 
tion? 

The  second  question  presupposes  that  a  tentative  answer  has  been 
given  to  the  first.  It  is  natural  therefore  that  throughout  the  history 
of  education,  the  greatest  consideration  should  have  been  given  to  the 
philosophical  aim.  A  point  of  dispute,  in  the  educational  world,  is 
whether  educators  have  not  lingered  far  too  long  dealing  with  the 
abstractions  of  the  philosophical  purpose,  at  the  expense  of  the  more 
practical  aim. 

The  goal  of  education  is  a  matter  for  philosophy;  any  considerable 
contribution  in  this  direction  must  be  left  to  those  master  minds  that 
can  mirror  the  universe,  for  its  solution  involves  a  knowledge  which  is 
far  beyond  the  reach  of  the  ordinary  mind.  It  is  the  misfortune  and 
the  vice  of  education  that  those  who  have  entered  it  have  usually  at- 
tempted to  solve  this  problem  which  is  of  such  infinite  scope.  When 
limited  minds  dogmatise  concerning  great  issues,  chaos  can  be  predicted. 
With  this  large  philosophical  question  in  view,  educators  have  edited, 
compiled,  translated  and  conflated  the  writings  of  the  great  thinkers; 
they  have  essayed  to  solve  problems  of  the  universe  by  means  of  extrava- 
gant theories;  they  have  invented  panaceas  for  all  educational  and 
academic  ills.  In  a  field  so  wide,  one  loose  view  is  as  good  as  another, 
everything  is  stated  and  nothing  is  proved,  with  the  result  that  in 
education,  there  is  a  lower  standard  of  proof  than  in  any  other  subject, 
with  the  exception  of  theology.  For  reasons  such  as  these,  education 
as  an  academic  subject  in  the  college  curriculum  carries  a  stigma,  which 
the  method  of  the  subject  has  done  much  to  deserve. 

When  we  pass  from  the  first  question,  what  is  the  aim  of  education, 
to  the  second  question: — given  an  individual  in  his  present  state,  how 
can  he  be  changed  into  a  state  that  will  be  more  conformable  to  the 
aim  of  education? — we  leave  the  slippery  paths  of  philosophy,  which 
few  tread  with  grace,  and  enter  the  realm  of  science,  where  the  problems 
are  more  limited  and  therefore  more  suited  to  the  average  mind.  That 
is  we  pass  from   what  to  most  must  be  a  region  of  mere  opinion,  hasty 
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generalisation,  and  windy  argument,  to  a  field  where  measurement  is 
the  basis  of  judgment  and  the  test  of  theory.  Fortunately  education 
is  just  reaching  this  point,  and  during  the  next  decade,  the  free  applica- 
tion of  the  inductive  method,  and  the  logic  of  statistics  to  educational 
problems,  is  going  to  raise  education  to  the  level  of  an  exact  science, 
and  bring  the  respect  of  the  scientific  world  to  this  essential  field  of  study. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  teacher,  there  is  often  no  doubt  of 
what  has  to  be  done,  the  problem  is  how  can  the  result  be  accomplished 
in  the  minimum  time,  with  the  minimum  trouble.  In  other  words  it  is 
not  so  much  a  matter  of  what  to  teach,  as  what  method  shall  be  used 
in  teaching.  But  when  it  comes  to  a  choice  between  the  various  methods 
of  teaching  a  subject,  what  is  to  be  the  criterion  of  judgment?  Is  it  to 
be  the  opinion  of  the  teacher,  or  the  supervisor,  or  the  superintendent? 
If  so,  on  what  is  the  opinion  to  be  based?  The  time  has  passed  in  educa- 
tion, when  the  inventor  of  a  certain  method  has  merely  to  eulogise  his 
own,  and  hurl  invectives  at  all  others;  for  in  many  subjects,  it  is  possible 
to  measure,  under  scientific  conditions,  the  results  produced  by  the  vari- 
ous methods,  in  a  way  which  is  independent  of  individual  judgment. 
In  this  way  there  will  arise  a  science  of  method  which  will  be  founded 
on  the  secure  basis  of  objective  measurement. 

The  question  therefore,  of  urgent  importance,  is: — what  are  the 
present  methods  of  measuring  efficiency  in  the  schools,  and  how  satis- 
factory are  these  methods?  It  is  true  to  say  that  there  is  perhaps  no 
part  of  school  work,  which  the  teacher  knows  and  feels  to  be  more  un- 
satisfactory than  the  usual  method  of  awarding  grades  and  marks. 
Two  methods  are  now  in  vogue,  namely  the  percentage,  and  letter 
mark;  in  the  former  the  amount  of  the  mark  is  given  on  a  basis  of  100 
as  the  standard,  in  the  latter,  a  letter  such  as  E.  G.  F.  is  given  to  indicate 
a  certain  grade  of  efficiency.  In  a  recent  article  in  the  Educational 
Review,  a  well-known  writer  makes  the  statement:  "85%  as  a  class 
average  in  subjects  like  arithmetic  or  grammar  is  not  excessive".  This 
statement  may  be  true  or  false,  but  in  any  case  it  is  valueless  for  the 
simple  reason  that  85%  never  means  the  same  standard  to  one  individual 
as  it  does  to  another.  In  a  reply  to  this  article,  the  writer  of  the  paper 
wrote:  "What  85%  means  is  absolutely  unknown  and  unknowable, 
quot  homines,  tot  sententiae."  The  same  argument  applies  to  a  grade 
assigned  by  letter;  what  guarantee  is  there,  that  the  same  grade  repre- 
sents the  same  standard  of  work  when  given  by  different  individuals? 
All  the  studies  which  have  been  made  to  investigate  this  subject,  prove 
conclusively  that  often  even  in  the  same  school,  two  teachers  in  the  same 
subject  give  the  same  grade  or  percentage  for  work  which  is  by  no  means 
equivalent.  What  then  is  wrong  with  such  scales  of  marking?  Obvi- 
ously the  errors  that  arise  from  their  use  are  due  to  the  fact  tha    they 
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depend  too  much  on  the  individual  judgment  of  the  teacher,  or  in  other 
words  the  scales  are  too  subjective. 

In  opposition  to  these  "subjective  scales"  of  measurement,  which 
depend  so  much  on  the  judgment  of  the  individual,  there  are  the  scales 
such  as  those  used  in  measuring  mass,  length  or  time.  In  the  use  of  these 
objective  scales,  very  little  depends  on  the  judgment  of  the  individual. 
We  may  define  a  perfectly  "objective  scale",  as  a  scale  in  respect  to 
whose  meaning  all  competent  thinkers  agree;  while  a  perfectly  "sub- 
jective scale"  is  one  in  respect  to  whose  meaning  all  those  competent 
to  judge  would  disagree,  save  by  chance. 

When  subjective  scales,  such  as  those  described,  are  used  in  the 
schools,  it  is  evident  that  we  can  have  no  scientific  basis  for  comparison. 
Yet  all  agree  that  it  is  by  critical  comparison  that  improvement  and 
advance  are  made;  in  other  words,  up  to  the  present  time,  one  of  the 
great  methods  of  obtaining  efficiency  in  the  outside  world,  has  not  been 
able  to  be  employed  in  education,  because  critical  comparison  could 
not  be  based  on  subjective  judgments.  When  the  objective  scales, 
which  it  is  the  function  of  this  paper  to  describe,  are  taken  advantage 
of  in  the  schools,  then  it  will  be  feasible  to  compare  the  work  done  in 
one  school  with  the  work  done  in  another  school,  the  work  done  using 
one  method  of  instruction  with  the  work  done  under  a  different  method 
of  instruction.  Even  now,  in  certain  subjects  the  school  administrator 
is  able  to  compare  teacher  with  teacher,  school  with  school,  system 
with  system,  and  even  country  with  country. 

An  early  attempt  to  standardise  school  products  was  made  by 
Courtis.  As  a  result  of  a  great  deal  of  experimentation  in  the  schools, 
he  has  published  a  set  of  standardised  tests  for  the  measurement  of 
efficiency  in  the  usual  operations  of  arithmetic.  The  tests,  the  so- 
called  "Courtis  Tests,"  are  used  extensively  in  the  larger  school  systems. 
The  standardised  blanks  can  be  bought  very  cheaply;  no  skill  is  required 
in  the  administration  of  the  tests,  and  detailed  instructions  are  given 
with  regard  to  the  method  of  marking.  Any  teacher  in  any  part  of  the 
country  can  try  these  tests  on  a  class,  and  after  computation  of  the 
results  can  compare  that  particular  class,  as  regards  efficiency,  with 
the  known  efficiency  of  other  classes  in  other  cities  and  in  other  countries. 

It  is  apparent  that  a  subject  such  as  arithmetic  lends  itself  to  measure- 
ments of  this  objective  kind,  and  it  is  a  simple  matter  to  construct 
scales.  Other  subjects  however  in  the  school  curriculum  are  of  equal 
importance,  such  as  reading,  writing,  English  composition,  and  drawing. 
In  these  subjects,  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  construct  scales  which 
will  measure  efficiency  objectively,  so  as  to  be  independent  of  the  judg- 
ment of  the  teacher.     It  is  however  possible,  and  I  shall  now  briefly 
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describe  the  construction  and  the  method  of  use  of  two  typical  scales 
for  the  measurement  of  abilities  in  handwriting  and  English  composition. 

Opinions  of  teachers  on  handwriting  form  an  excellent  illustration 
of  the  dangers  and  disadvantages  of  subjective  judgments.  When  a 
teacher  says  of  a  particular  sample  of  writing  that  it  is  good,  fair,  poor, 
not  only  does  this  judgment  give  no  absolute  measure  of  efficiency, 
but  even  the  judgment  itself  is  largely  determined  by  the  extent  to 
which  the  teacher  is  partial  to  such  merits  as  legibility,  grace,  character, 
or  to  styles  such  as  sloping  or  vertical.  In  the  writing  scale  to  be  de- 
scribed, an  attempt  was  made  to  eliminate  this  type  of  unscientific 
judgment. 

In  the  derivation  of  the  Thorndike  writing  scale,  thirty  or  forty 
judges  were  given,  in  turn,  about  one  thousand  samples  of  handwriting, 
ranging  from  the  worst  to  the  best  found  in  the  6th  and  8th  grades. 
The  judgment  of  the  handwriting  was  based  on  a  combination  of  grace 
and  legibility;  either  of  these  factors  could  have  been  estimated  separ- 
ately, but  it  was  deemed  better  to  estimate  "general"  rather  than  any 
particular  quality.  Each  judge  was  asked  to  rank  these  samples  by 
placing  each  of  them  into  one  of  eleven  groups.  Previous  experiments 
had  shown  that  if  one  thousand  samples  had  to  be  grouped,  it  was 
impossible  to  divide  them  into  a  thousand  different  classes,  but  that 
they  naturally  fell  into  about  eleven  groups,  each  member  of  the  group 
being  of  about  equal  merit. 

When  each  of  the  judges  had  ranked  the  samples  three  or  four 
times,  the  final  results  of  the  grading  of  any  particular  judge  were 
determined  by  averaging;  thus  if  a  judge  rated  a  specimen  of  hand- 
writing as  belonging  to  class  10  on  the  first  occasion,  class  11  on  the 
second,  class  12  on  the  third,  and  class  10  on  the  fourth,  on  the  whole 
he  has  placed  it  somewhere  between  class  10  and  class  11,  or  more 
exactly  in  a  class  which  can  be  represented  by  10.7.  The  results  of  the 
other  judges  were  treated  in  the  same  way.  When  the  returns  of  the 
forty  judges  were  massed,  it  was  then  possible  to  determine  the  group 
to  which  each  specimen  of  the  writing  belonged,  by  taking  the  average 
of  all  the  rankings  given.  This  was  no  longer  the  rank  assigned  by  one 
individual,  but  by  the  combined  opinions  of  all  the  judges  concerned. 
Dealing  with  such  a  large  number  of  specimens,  it  happened  that  some 
of  the  samples  were  placed,  when  averages  of  all  the  judgments  were 
taken,  in  each  of  the  eleven  groups,  or  so  nearly  in  a  group  that  they 
could  be  considered  to  be  at  that  point.  In  this  way  a  scale  was  obtained, 
whose  steps  of  difference  are  equal,  in  the  sense  of  being  called  equal  by 
a  number  of  competent  judges. 

Using  this  general  method,  Thorndike  in  1912,  published  a  scale 
containing  fifteen  classes  of  handwriting,  which  gradually  increase  in 
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merit,  from  the  lowest  class,  which  is  as  bad  writing  as  can  be  called 
such,  to  the  highest  class  of  writing,  which  is  of  greater  merit  than  is 
required  except  for  ornamental  and  design  purposes.  In  between  these 
extremes  are  the  other  thirteen  classes  of  handwriting.  The  scale  can 
be  improved  greatly  by  having  samples  of  all  the  various  types  of  writing 
in  the  different  classes. 

The  method  of  using  the  scale  is  so  simple,  that  it  can  be  employed 
by  the  children  themselves.  A  sample  of  handwriting  is  judged  by 
direct  comparison  with  the  scale,  and  estimation  of  the  class  to  which 
it  belongs;  intermediate  points  being  used,  should  it  be  thought  that  the 
specimen  lies  between  two  given  points  on  the  scale.  If  several  samples 
of  each  individual's  handwriting  are  scaled  preferably  by  more  than 
one  judge,  an  estimate  of  the  individual's  skill  in  writing  is  obtained, 
which  is  independent  of  person,  place,  and  time. 

The  employment  of  this  scale  enables  the  handwriting  of  children 
in  various  school  systems  to  be  compared,  for  the  same  basis  of  judg- 
ment is  used,  whether  the  scale  is  applied  in  San  Francisco,  New  York, 
or  London.  Not  only  can  the  whole  school  system  be  measured  but 
the  efficiency  of  each  teacher  can  be  estimated  in  a  manner  which  is 
not  vitiated  by  the  fallacy  of  the  subjective  judgment.  No  longer  can 
a  particular  school  system  make  idle  boast  about  its  efficiency  in  teach- 
ing handwriting,  for  the  product  produced  can  be  measured  and  com- 
pared, class  with  class,  age  with  age,  with  the  products  of  other  systems. 
Asseveration  disappears  and  measurement  decides! 

It  will  only  be  necessary  to  describe  one  other  scale,  the  scale  for  the 
measurement  of  quality  in  English  composition,  published  by  Hillegas 
in  1913 

The  purpose  of  this  scale  is  to  provide  a  standard  of  excellence  in 
English  composition  by  which  the  work  done  in  any  school,  or  under 
any  system  of  instruction,  can  be  measured  and  compared  with  the 
work  of  any  other  school,  or  work  done  under  a  different  system  of 
instruction. 

In  its  construction  the  author  first  obtained  several  thousand  samples 
of  English  composition,  written  by  young  people  of  all  degrees  of  ability 
and  training.  These  were  sorted,  and  selected  sets  were  submitted  to 
the  judgment  of  more  than  four  hundred  teachers,  editors,  and  authors 
of  more  than  ordinary  literary  ability.  The  method  of  grading  the 
compositions  depended  on  a  simple  statistical  device,  which  is  commonly 
used.  The  unit  of  measure  for  the  scale  was  "that  difference  in  quality 
which  just  75%  of  the  judges  were  able  to  recognise".  That  is  the  unit 
of  measure  of  the  scale  corresponds  to  the  mathematical  concept  of  the 
"probable  error",  or  mean  deviation  of  the  average  obtained,  and  hence 
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is  capable  of  being  reproduced  from  a  similar  set  of  compositions,  at 
any  time,  by  any  set  of  judges. 

The  scale  itself  is  very  simple.  It  consists  merely  of  a  set  of  short 
compositions  ranging  in  merit  from  the  extremely  poor  productions 
of  backward  children  to  the  best  obtainable  from  college  freshmen. 
Each  of  these  specimens  bears  a  certain  numerical  value,  worked  out 
on  an  accepted  statistical  basis.  Hence  in  order  to  grade  a  new  sample 
of  English  composition,  it  is  only  necessary  to  compare  it  with  those 
given  on  the  scale,  decide  to  which  of  the  given  specimens  it  is  the  nearest 
in  merit,  and  give  it  the  corresponding  numerical  value,  using  inter- 
mediate points  if  necessary.  In  this  way  a  perfectly  definite  measure 
of  the  quality  of  the  composition  may  be  secured,  which  may  be  made 
more  .'accurate  by  averaging  the  judgments  of  several  people. 

The  scale  is  still  imperfect,  for  many  of  the  extracts  are  too  short, 
and  each  type  of  composition,  narrative,  historical,  etc.,  needs  to  be 
represented  in  each  class;  but  even  in  its  present  state,  it  can  be  used 
with  advantage.  Its  free  adoption,  with  the  comparison  that  will 
follow,  will  bring  an  increase  in  efficiency  which,  I  venture  to  think,  the 
most  optimistic  are  apt  to  underestimate. 

Other  objective  scales  which  can  now  be  used  are: — 

(a)  The  drawing  scale,  published  in  1913. 

(b)  The  spelling  scale,  published  in  1913. 

(c)  The  reading  scale,  published  in  the  January  number  (1915),  of 
the  Journal  of  Educational  Psychology. 

Further  scales  have  yet  to  be  evolved;  the  writer  is  at  present  con- 
ducting an  elaborate  experiment,  the  results  of  which  will  standardise 
the  rate  of  improvement  in  typewriting,  using  the  touch  method.  But 
the  adoption  of  those  already  published  will  establish  a  scientific  spirit  in 
our  schools,  which  will  energise  the  work  of  the  teachers,  and  raise  the 
administrator's  task  from  the  realm  of  mere  opinion,  to  the  level  of 
scientific  judgment. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  further  advantages  which  may 
be  gained  from  this  type  of  measurement.  The  greatest  check  on 
inefficiency  in  a  system  is  the  knowledge  that  the  work  of  each  teacher 
and  the  work  of  each  school  can  be  compared  with  the  work  of  other 
teachers  and  the  work  of  other  schools.  A  school  which  is  presented 
with  indisputable  evidence  of  its  shortcomings  is  in  a  position  to  in- 
vestigate causes,  and  if  necessary  to  trace  them  to  individuals;  such  pro- 
cedure is  always  the  forerunner  of  progress. 

Furthermore  one  of  the  demerits  of  rural  schools  is  that  the  teacher 
is  unable  to  form  correct  estimates  of  the  work  of  the  scholars  because 
small  classes  do  not  afford  a  basis  for  judgment.  With  the  new  methods 
which  these  scales  introduce,  the  isolated  child  in  the  rural  school,  can 
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be  compared  with,  and  in  a  sense,  compete  with  children  of  like  age  in 
the  city  systems. 

Again  it  is  true  that  in  many  subjects  only  a  certain  efficiency  is 
demanded  by  the  world.  For  example  in  writing,  there  is  no  object  in 
being  able  to  write  better  than  is  required  for  reasonable  grace  and 
legibility.  The  handwriting  of  many  children  shows  a  wasted  youth! 
If  time  is  spent  beyond  a  certain  point,  it  is  being  largely  wasted.  Yet 
what  guarantee  have  we,  that  when  children  reach  this  point  they  will 
no  longer  be  given  writing  lessons?  Under  the  present  subjective 
system  of  measurement,  such  a  guarantee  is  impossible,  and  if  given  is 
meaningless.  When  the  objective  scale  is  used  for  measuring  hand- 
writing, the  matter  is  perfectly  simple,  for  the  child  knows  that  when 
he  reaches  a  certain  point  on  the  scale,  provided  he  keeps  up  to  that 
point,  all  formal  writing  lessons  will  cease. 

A  point  of  interest  arises  as  to  whether  scales  can  be  worked  out 
for  informational  subjects  such  as  history,  geography,  for  at  once  we 
have  to  face  the  great  difficulty,  that  in  subjects  such  as  these,  we 
have  to  measure  content  rather  than  method.  No  amount  of  previous 
study  of  the  writing  scales  enables  a  child  to  write  the  better,  but  the 
study  of  a  history  paper  prior  to  an  examination,  renders  that  paper  as 
a  test  valueless.  This  means  that  in  measuring  efficiencies  in  certain 
subjects,  we  may  have  to  resort  to  analysis,  and  use  one  objective 
standardised  test  to  measure  method,  and  the  other,  more  or  less  sub- 
jective test,  to  measure  content.  Whether  it  will  ever  be  possible  to 
use  a  universal  and  unchanging  scale  for  content  values  remains  doubt- 
ful; if  a  sufficient  number  of  content  questions  could  be  standardised 
as  regards  difficulty,  there  is  no  reason  why  a  purely  objective  scale 
should  not  be  employed. 

In  closing  it  seems  advisable  to  answer  the  question:  Why,  if  these 
scales  are  so  obviously  advantageous,  are  they  not  used  more  exten- 
sively in  the  schools?  The  one  great  objection  to  this  method  of  measure- 
ment is  that  it  fails  to  estimate  the  spiritual  values  of  the  school.  Such 
factors  as  the  personal  character  of  the  teacher,  the  understanding 
which  must  exist  between  teacher  and  pupil,  are  not  measured  directly 
by  these  scales.  Spiritual  values  in  the  school  are  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance; to  overlook  or  underestimate  this  fact,  would  indicate  a  pro- 
found lack  of  sense  of  relative  values ;  even  statisticians  remember  these 
things!  But  because  we  cannot  estimate  spiritual  values,  it  is  no  reason 
why  we  should  not  measure  values  in  those  realms  which  admit  of 
measurement.  No  science  would  have  evolved,  if  it  had  not  in  its 
beginning  confined  itself  to  a  limited  field,  and  left  large  parts  of  the 
subject  for  the  future.  Furthermore  there  is  very  strong  a  priori  evidence 
to  suggest,  that  there  is  a  high  correlation  existing  between  spiritual 
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values  and  the  values  which  these  scales  measure.  If  in  the  things  we 
can  measure,  it  can  be  shown  that  the  work  is  inadequate,  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  in  the  region  of  spiritual  values,  there  are  short- 
comings which  escape  our  measuring  rod.  Certainly  low  objective 
values  are  no  great  argument  for  high  spiritual  values. 

To  summarise:  The  new  methods  of  education,  mentioned  in  this 
paper,  are  a  clear  recognition  of  the  scientific  spirit.  That  a  new  method 
was  needed  in  education  was  generally  agreed,  and  the  educational 
world  has  accepted  it;  but  there  is  always  cause  for  anxiety  when  those 
engaged  in  the  practice  of  a  subject  are  for  any  reason  unacquainted  with 
the  latest  advances.  This  is  well  seen  in  a  field  such  as  medicine,  where 
it  often  takes  years  for  a  method,  which  has  established  itself  in  high 
quarters,  to  find  its  application  in  the  case  of  the  general  practitioner. 
Particularly  is  this  true  in  the  field  of  education,  for  the  advance  which 
is  to  take  place,  depends  on  the  closest  co-operation  of  the  theorist  and 
the  teaching  force,  largely  because  the  class  room  is  the  laboratory  of 
the  experimental  educationalist.  Time  alone  will  show  the  extent  to 
which  this  co-operation  can  be  effected;  science  is  knocking  at  the  gates 
of  the  schools,  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  or  not  the  schoolmaster 
is  too  busy  to  open  the  doors. 


Pa — "Johnny,  what  is  this  '60'  on  your  report  cards?" 

Johnny — "I — -I  think  that's  the  temperature  of  the  schoolroom." 


Miss  Cur  ley  kept  a  private  school,  and  one  morning  was  interviewing  a  new  pupil. 

"What  does  your  father  do  to  earn  his  living?"  the  teacher  asked  the  little  girl. 

"Please,  ma'am,"  was  the  prompt  reply,  "he  doesn't  live  with  us.  My  mamma 
supports  me." 

"Well,  then,"  asked  the  teacher,  "how  does  your  mother  earn  her  living?" 

"Why,"  replied  the  little  girl,  in  an  artless  manner,  "she  gets  paid  for  staying  away 
from  father." 


For  an  hour  a  teacher  had  dealt  with  painful  iteration  on  the  part  played  by  carbohy- 
drates, proteids  and  fats,  respectively,  in  the  upkeep  of  the  human  body.  At  the  end 
of  the  lesson  the  usual  test  questions  were  put,  among  them:  "Can  any  girl  tell  me  the 
three  foods  required  to  keep  the  body  in  health?"  There  was  silence  till  one  maiden 
held  up  her  hand  and  replied:  "Yer  breakfast,  yer  dinner,  and  yer  supper." 


Teacher — ■"  Harold,  you've  failed  in  every  question  in  geography  this  morning.  Don't 
you  study  your  lessons?" 

Harold — "No'm.  I  heard  you  say  t'other  day  dat  de  map  o'  de  world  would  be 
changed  by  de  war,  so  I  thought  I'd  wait  till  it's  all  settled." 


The  following  extract  is  taken  from  a  Senior  IV  pupil's  Composition  on  the  war: 
"Germany  looked  at  herself  in  a  mirror  and  saw  great  things,  so  great  that  she  thought 
she  could  'clean  up'  on  the  whole  world." 


The  Play  Hour 

ARVILLA    WILLIAMS 

Franklin  School,  Fort  William 

[Read  at  Thunder  Bay  Teachers'  Institute]. 

THAT  this  subject  should  be  one  chosen  for  discussion  at  our  Associa- 
tion is  a  hopeful  sign  that  we  as  teachers  are  realizing  more  and 
more  what  an  important  place  "Play"  is  playing,  and  must  play 
in  our  national  life  of  the  future. 

We  are  living  in  an  age  tending  towards  physical  degeneracy  by 
reason  of  our  labour-saving  devices,  with  their  attendant  ease  and 
luxury.  Yes,  and  did  you  ever  stop  to  consider  how  every  tendency 
is  towards  labour-saving  even  in  our  recreation?  Think  of  the  muscle- 
shrivelling  way  you  play  baseball.  You  walk  from  your  home  to  the 
first  street-car  line,  board  a  car  to  the  baseball  park,  walk  another  fifty 
paces  to  the  grand  stand,  rent  a  cushion,  and  then  you  are  prepared  for 
your  participation  in  what  is  most  nearly  our  national  game — professional 
baseball.  Bleacher  baseball  is  fine  exercise  for  the  man  or  woman  whose 
brain  has  been  going  at  high  tension  all  day  and  whose  body  is  tired  out 
with  non-activity!  Surely,  the  muscles  of  the  throat  and  tongue  may  be 
in  constant  use  here,  but  few  are  the  business-men  (or  teachers)  who 
need  fear  the  paralysis  of  these  organs  from  their  lack  of  exercise. 

History,  from  the  time  of  the  Athenians  to  the  present  day,  teaches 
us  that  in  exact  proportion  as  a  nation  ceases  to  play  so  she  degenerates. 

Our  past  had  all  the  pioneer  activities  and  interests  as  its  safeguards 
but,  for  the  future,  provision  must  be  made  for  physical  development 
and  physical  well-being.  We  must  face  the  changing  conditions  and  the 
only  way  of  providing  for  this  is  by  teaching  the  rising  generation  to 
play;  for  few  indeed  are  the  adults  who  exercise  intelligently  or  systema- 
tically because  they  know  they  should.  Therefore  our  games,  parti- 
cularly among  the  older  children,  should  be  such  as  they  will  be  likely  to 
keep  up  in  after  life. 

What  is  wrong  with  most  dyspeptics  and  gouty  people  to-day  is  not 
that  they  are  over-fed  but  that  they  are  under-played. 

The  topic  "Play  Hour"  naturally  divides  into  two  parts:  session 
play  and  intermission  play. 

Of  the  first,  speaking  from  the  standpoint  of  the  teacher  of  junior 
pupils,  we  too  often  forget  that  play  is  the  deepest  expression  of  the  child 
and  we  let  drab  facts  take  the  place  of  bright-coloured  truths  in  their 
party  dress  as  the  child  meets  them  in  play. 
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Our  physical  culture  lessons  in  the  junior  grades  are  pleasures  but 
that  pleasure  is  increased  tenfold  if  they  are  made  play.  To  give  a  local 
illustration  of  this: — Which  do  you  think  is  more  interesting  to  the  Fort 
William  child,  after  it  knows  the  movements  perfectly,  the  commands: 
'Trunk  forward,  bend;  Trunk  upward,  stretch";  or,  "Let  us  each  be  a 
jack-knife  bridge  to-day:  Bridge,  down,  Bridge,  up"?  Or  a  similar 
example  to  correct  errors  in  head  position  while  marching.  "Now, 
children,  we  are  the  band  of  the  52nd  marching  up  Victoria  Avenue. 
Remember  every  one  on  the  street  is  watching  you,  so  keep  your  head 
well  up.  Now  play  (trombone-movement)  and  hum  'Soldiers  of  the 
King';  forward  march."  The  faulty  carriage  of  the  head  is  corrected 
in  this  way  without  apparent  effort. 

Of  course  there  are  games  innumerable  for  number  and  phonic  lessons, 
but  these  every  wide-awake  teacher  is  using. 

Dramatisation  is  perhaps  our  best  session  play.  Here  imagination, 
that  best  of  all  child  gifts,  has  full  rein.  Let  them  impersonate  Little 
Boy  Blue,  Cinderella,  Three  Little  Kittens,  etc.  The  child  who  has  been 
Jack,  The  Giant  Killer  can  believe  in  Goliath  and  David.  The  child  who 
has  worn  the  magic  sword  and  the  magic  buckler  in  real  imaginary  play 
will  not  be  bothered  with  doubts  later  in  life  about  the  breastplate  of 
righteousness  and  the  sword  of  the  spirit.  You  may  tell  a  child  or  have 
him  read  the  story  of  Three  Bears  but  he  never  half  enjoys  it  till  he  has 
tried  being  each  of  those  three  bears. 

"Soon,  soon  enough,  the  magic  lights  grow  dimmer, 
Marsh  mists  arise  to  veil  the  radiant  sky, 
Dust  of  hard  highways  will  veil  the  starry  glimmer, 
Tired  hands  will  lay  the  folded  magic  by." 

-Nesbitt. 

Of  equal  importance  with  session  play  is  that  of  the  intermission. 
Play  is  always  led  by  someone  and  it  is  better  to  have  it  led  by  some- 
one of  wisdom  and  judgment  rather  than  left  to  chance.  That  teachers 
should  spend  every  intermission  with  their  pupils  is  not  feasible.  In 
graded  schools  the  teachers  can  take  turns  in  this  supervision.  But  if 
you  want  to  be  a  live  friend  to  your  children  get  out  occasionally  and 
play  with  them,  and  realize  how  much  closer  you  come  to  the  real  child 
in  the  playground  than  in  the  classroom.  Children  learn  much  from 
Golden  Rule  Readers,  but  honesty,  courtesy  and  unselfishness  come 
through  practice,  and  the  intermission  is  a  splendid  time  in  which  to  get 
the  practice.  The  teacher's  presence  is  a  check  on  rough  play,  coarse 
language  or  on  the  selfish  child  who  wants  to  be  "it"  all  the  time. 

In  properly  supervised  play  each  learns  that  real  fun  may  be  had 
without  breaking  laws;  that  the  next  best  thing  to  winning  is  taking 
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defeat  bravely,  that  there  is  a  value  in  co-operation;  and  that  one  must 
use  self-control     What  better  training  for  good  citizenship  than  this? 

Without  supervision  the  retiring,  quiet  child  is  kept  in  the  background 
but  a  little  encouragement  from  the  observant  teacher  will  often  make 
him  one  of  the  best  players.  If  we  teach  our  boys  and  girls  to  play  fair 
and  to  play  hard  we  have  given  them  a  rudder  of  character  by  which 
they  can  steer  their  after  life  through  either  business  or  politics  without 
danger. 

Often  a  suggestion  to  your  class  at  dismissal  of  a  game  that  they 
might  play  will  make  the  intermission  an  interesting  one  even  if  you 
cannot  be  with  them. 

The  criticism  is  freely  made  these  days  that  our  children  have  no 
variety  of  games  as  we  used  to  have.  Are  your  younger  children  ac- 
quainted with  and  playing  Jacob  and  Rachel,  Seven  Sheep  Run,  Puss 
in  the  Corner,  Farmer  in  the  Dell,  Dusty  Miller,  London  Bridge  and 
Duke  of  York?  Or  can  the  older  ones  play  Three  Deep,  Nuts  in  May, 
Blind  Mans  Buff,  Prisoner's  Base,  Crossing  the  Rubicon  and  Dodgeball? 

Every  boy  plays  baseball  but  playground  ball  is  better  for  a  school 
game.  The  rules  are  practically  the  same  except  for  underhand  pitching 
and  no  lead-off  from  the  bases  until  the  ball  is  over  the  plate.  Playing 
this  there  is  little  danger  of  breaking  windows  or  hurting  others  on  the 
grounds  as  there  is  in  baseball. 

Best  of  all  games  for  the  senior  boys  and  girls  and  the  one  most  likely 
to  be  played  frequently  in  after  life  is  the  game  of  volley-ball.  Two 
posts  twenty-five  feet  apart,  a  tennis  net  stretched  between  the  top  of 
the  net  seven  and  a  half  feet  from  the  ground,  and  a  volley-ball  is  all 
the  equipment  necessary.  Six  dollars  will  cover  the  entire  cost,  so  the 
expense  is  not  great.  In  playing  this  game  the  player  must  use  both 
hands  to  play  skilfully,  so  he  must  keep  his  shoulders  back  and  his  chest 
out.  This  is  an  excellent  corrective  for  round  or  stooping  shoulders. 
Volleyball  appears  to  be  the  game  of  the  future.  It  is  the  only  game 
business  and  professional  men  are  playing  extensively  in  our  Y.M.C.A. 
gymnasiums.  For  the  rural  school  it  is  often  the  only  team  game  there 
are  enough  of  the  older  children  to  play  and  it  is  a  game  at  which  the 
girls  have  an  equal  advantage  with  boys.  It  is  a  good  game  with  two 
on  each  side  but  it  is  also  good  with  fifteen  on  a  side. 

The  real  need  of  our  communities  will  be  filled  when,  "Learning  how 
to  play  more,  we  will  learn  how  to  work   more." 

You  who  are  players  as  well  as  workers  know,  "Life  does  not  consist 
in  wealth  or  wisdom.  It  must  be  lived  and  enjoyed  to  be  worth  while. 
Realise  the  past  and  the  present  and  feel  the  joy  and  significance  of 
living." 
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AGRICULTURAL    APPARATUS 


No.  9217 

SOIL    ACIDITY 

ITS   PRESENCE    MAY  READILY   BE   DETECTED  [BY 
THE  TRUOG  SOIL  ACIDITY  TESTER 

This  apparatus  is  made  after  specifications  by  E.  Truog  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin.  The  principle  employed  is  an  entirely  new  one  and 
indicates  clearly  not  only  the  presence  of  soil  acidity  but  the  degree  of  the 
acidity.  The  tester  consists  of  a  specially  designed  Alcohol  Heater  together 
with  a  50  c.c.  Graduate,  Boiling  Flask,  Measuring  Cup,  Spatula,  and  all 
necessary  reagents.  The  test  is  completed  in  from  10  to  15  minutes,  and 
the  presence  of  acidity  is  shown  by  discoloration  of  the  white  test  paper  used, 
and  the  degree  of  acidity  by  the  exact  color  assumed  by  the  paper  as  com- 
pared with  a  chart  of  standard  colors  furnished.  A  full  Set  of  directions 
giving  exact  description  of  the  test  with  all  precautions  is  included. 
Furnished   complete,  in  a  neat  hardwood  carrying   case.      Price,  Net  $5.00. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOG  X 

in   which   the   above  and  many  other  pieces  of  Agricultural   Apparatus  are 
described. 


Our  other  Catalogs  of  Physical,  Chemical  and  Biological  Apparatus  will 
be  sent  free  to  teachers  on  request. 


CENTRAL   SCIENTIFIC   COMPANY 

Manufacturers  of  Laboratory  Appliances 
460  EAST  OHIO  STREET,  Cor.  Lake  Shore  Drive     -     CHICAGO,  U.S.A. 


When  writing  advertisers  please  mention  THE  SCHOOL. 


Notes  and  News 

[Readers  are  requested  to  send  in  news  items  for  this  department]. 

Essay  Competition. — The  School  invites  teachers  to  enter  a 
competition  on 

HOW  I  REFORMED  A  "BAD"  PUPIL. 

For  the  best  account,  a  two  years'  subscription  will  be  awarded  and 
for  each  of  the  next  five  best  accounts  a  year's  subscription  will  be 
awarded. 

The  rules  for  the  competition  are 

(1)  Each  account  must  be  written  on  one  side  only  of  letter  paper, 

8"  x  11". 

(2)  The  account  must  be  one   from   the  actual  experience  of  the 

teacher  and  signed  by  the  teacher  (this  name  will  not  be 
published). 

(3)  It  should  be  as  concise  as  possible,  stating  clearly  the  habits  of 

the  pupil  that  the  teacher  wished  to  reform;  the  treatment 
that  effected  the  reform  and  why  it  proved  efficacious;  the 
time  required  to  effect  reformation,  etc.,  etc.  If  the  pupil 
has  left  school,  describe  his  (or  her)  success  in  life. 

(4)  The  awards  will  be  made  for  the  most  successful  method  of  reform- 

ing the  pupil — not  for  the  literary  merit  of  the  composition. 

Just  too  late  for  publication  in  the  first  section  of  this  number,  we 
received  a  large  list  of  Saskatchewan  teachers  who  have  enlisted  for  over- 
seas service.  This  list  will  be  included  In  our  Honour  Roll  in  the  June 
number.  The  following  have  also  enlisted  from  other  provinces:  O.  K. 
Carruthers,  Toronto;  J.  A.  Holdsworth,  Principal,  King  Edward  Public 
School,  Brantford,  with  the  215th  Battalion;  Russell  Wagner  of  Dobbin- 
ton,  Ont.;  Wm.  C.  Shearer,  Neepawa,  Man;  Murray  Macaulay,  who 
taught  at  Carlyon,  with  the  157th  Simcoe  Battalion;  W.  C.  Marriott, 
Principal,  Central  School,  Prince  Albert,  Sask.;  J.  C.  Ross,  Zealandia, 
Sask.;  Captain  J.  E.  R.  Munro  of  the  staff  of  the  South  Central  School, 
Peterborough,  Adjutant,  93rd  Battalion;  Captain  Thomas  Bingle, 
Principal,  King  George  School,  Brantford,  with  the  125th  Battalion; 
Captain  Walter  Joyce,  B.A.,  Principal  Central  School,  Brantford,  with 
the  215th  battalion. 

Miss  Kathleen  McCaw  of  Port  Perry  is  now  teaching  primary  work 
in  Sunderland. 

Miss  M.J.  Curtin  of  Seaforth  is  now  teaching  in  Guelph. 

{Continued  on  page  804). 
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Phonography 

The  Simplest  System  of  Writing 

44TSAAC    PITMAN    Phonography   is  ation,    and     the    co-operation    of   over 

-^-      conceded  to  be  the  most  simple,  three    million    successful    practitioners, 

legible,    brief  and     logical    system    of  Everything  that  brains  and  experience 

writing    in    existence.       Its   publishers  can    accomplish    has    been    applied    to 

have    behind    them    the    plant,    capital  the  improvement  of  the  system". 

and     experience    of  75   years'    accumul-  Appletons   Universal  Cyclopedia. 

Catalogue  free  from 

COMMERCIAL  TEXT   BOOK   COMPANY 

Wholesale   Canadian  Agents 

383  Church   Street,   TORONTO. 


EDUCATIONAL   EQUIPMENT 

We  carry  a  complete  line  of  Chemical  and  Physical  Apparatus 

and 

BIOLOGICAL   SUPPLIES 

Scientific    Instruments    and    Optical    Goods 

GENERAL   SCHOOL   SUPPLIES 

and 
KINDERGARTEN   MATERIAL 

Get  our  catalogue.  WE    SA  VE     YOU    MONEY. 

Toronto  School  Supply  Co.,  Limited 

210    VICTORIA    STREET,    TORONTO,    ONT. 

When  writing  advertisers,  please  mention  THE  SCHOOL. 
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M.  Davis,  B.A.,  formerly  of  Renfrew,  is  teaching  science  and  physical 
culture  in  Essex  High  School. 

Miss  Katherine  M.  Jackson,  formerly  of  Dixie,  is  now  teaching  in 
Ingersoll. 

Miss  Christina  V.  Baxter  of  Drumbo  is  now  teaching  in  Hamilton. 

Miss  Ethel  L.  Lozo,  formerly  of  Cobourg,  is  now  teaching  in  Welland. 


The  Ryerson  Public  School, 
London,  Canada. 

This  is  a  one-storey  building, 
situated  on  the  corner  of  Victoria 
and  Waterloo  Streets  on  a  lot 
234  x  268,  the  building  being 
120  x  198  feet. 

An     article    in     the    American 
School    Board    Journal,    giving    a 
description  and  plan  of  a  one-storey 
school    in    Rochester,    led    to    the 
adoption    of    a    similar    plan     for 
London.     In  March,  1915,  a  com- 
mittee  of   the  Board  of  Education 
and  the  Inspector  visited  Rochester 
where  they  have  three  large  one- 
storey  schools  in    use.     The    com- 
mittee was  impressed  by  the  safety 
factor,   the  improved  lighting,  ab- 
sence of  stair  climbing,  auditorium 
feature     and      relative     cheapness 
of    erection    and    on    returning    to 
London  recommended  that  one  of 
the  three  new  schools  to  be  built  in 
1915  should  be  similar  to  the  first 
school  visited  in  R  ochester. 
The  Ryerson  School  has  eleven  classrooms,  which  include  kinder- 
garten, manual  training  and  household  science,  besides  four  toilet  rooms, 
principal's  and  teachers'  rooms,  nurse's  room,  library  and  a  commodious 
auditorium. 

The  heating  plant  is  situated  near  the  centre  of  the  building  and  is 
proving  very  satisfactory.  The  fresh  air  is  drawn  from  the  roof,  passed 
over  steam  heated  coils,  and  driven  by  a  fan  to  every  room  in  the  building. 
The  boiler  and  engine  room  is  the  only  room  in  the  building  placed  under 

ground. 

{Continued  on  page  806). 
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The  cloak  rooms  are  placed  at  the  side  of  each  classroom  and  so 
constructed  that  the  air  passes  out  of  the  classroom  through  the  cloak- 
room to  the  outside. 

In  each  classroom  is  an  emergency  exit  opening  to  the  outside  and 
operated  by  merely  pressing  a  bar  which  immediately  causes  the  door  to 
fly  open. 

The  walls  of  the  building  are  constructed  with  brick,  covered  with 
stucco  with  an  elevation  of  several  feet  which  will  allow  of  a  terrace 
around  the  whole  building. 

All  class-rooms  are  lighted  from  above  with  north  light  which  floods 
the  room  with  soft  light,  even  on  the  darkest  day. 

The  contract  price  was  $56,822.00  which  included,  besides  the 
erection  of  the  building,  the  heating  plant,  the  lockers  in  the  manual 
training  room,  the  household  science  tables  and  cupboards  and  the 
cement  walks  which  surround  the  building.  C.  B.  Edwards. 

Miss  Viola  J.  Dobson  of  Toronto  is  now  teaching  in  Uxbridge. 

Miss  Emma  Corkery  of  Peterborough  is  teaching  in  Parry  Sound. 

The  Department  of  Education  of  the  Province  of  Alberta,  Canada, 
has  decided  to  adopt  the  Isaac  Pitman  System  of  Shorthand  exclusively 
in  the  Public  and  High  Schools  of  that  province. — Exchange. 

Miss  Tena  Martyn  of  the  class  of  1914-15  in  the  Faculty  of  Education, 
Toronto,  is  now  Principal  of  Ripley  Public  School. 

The  following  transfers  have  taken  place  recently:  Miss  Genevieve 
Roach  from  Mooretown  to  Port  Lambton;  Miss  Olive  Dickinson  from 
Midland  to  Loring;  Miss  Ruth  Meek  from  Orangeville  to  St.  Catharines; 
Miss  Margaret  H.  Greig  from  Collingwood  to  London;  C.  H.  Danard, 
B.A.,  from  Collins  Bay  toHavelock;  Miss  Barbara  Shoebotham  from  Birr 
to  Woodstock. 

QUEBEC. 

The  McGill  LTniversity  Honour  Roll  of  enlistments  for  active  service 
overseas  has  been  circulated.  The  names  of  1294  McGill  men  are  divided 
up  as  follows:  members  of  the  staff,  59;  graduates,  705;  undergraduates, 
427;  past  students,  149;  total,  1340.  Deduct  names  appearing  on  more 
than  one  list,  46;  total  1294. 

A  total  of  31  McGill  men  are  known  to  have  given  up  their  lives 
while  on  active  service;  many  others  have  been  wounded,  while  not  a  few 
have  been  awarded  military  decorations,  including  two  Victoria  Crosses. 

As,  however,  this  list  is  only  complete  till  the  beginning  of  March, 
there  must  undoubtedly  be  many  additions  and  corrections  to  be  made. 

(Continued  on  page  808), 
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'A  CHANGE  IS  AS  GOOD  AS  A  REST" 

The  old  saying  contains  the  grain  of  truth  that  makes  it  convincing.     You  and  your  scholars 
will  appreciate  a  change  from  "the  three  R's"  each  week  for  an  hour  with  Nature,  and  you  will 
need  one  or  more  of  the  volumes  listed  here  to  help  you.      Make  your  selection  and  send  in  your 
order.     We  will  fill  it  promptly. 

Birds  of  Canada  and  the  United  States — Thos.  Nuttal.      100  illustrations  in  color 
Bird  Life — Frank  M.  Chapman.     75  full  page  colored  Plates  .... 

Bird  Neighbors — Neltje    Blanchan.      Illustrated    in    colors.       Introduction    by    John 
Burroughs       ---------  .. 

Birds,  Bees,  and  Sharpeyes — John  Burroughs.     Bound  in  K  leather         - 

Insect  Life — John  H.  Comstock.     Illustrated  in  colors  and  black  and  white 

The  Moth  Book— Dr.  W.  J.  Holland.     48  colored  plates         - 

The  Butterfly  Book — Dr.  W.  J.  Holland.     48  colored  plates  -  -  -  -  - 

Nature  Study  and  Life — Dr.  Hodge  -  ------ 

Handbook  of  Nature  Study — Anna  Botsford  Comstock  - 

The  Tree  Book — Julia  E.  Rogers,     16  colored  plates  and  300  photographs 
Sylvan  Ontario — A  Guide  to  Our  Native  Trees  and  Shrubs.     131  leaf  drawings 
Studies  of  Plant  Life  in  Canada — Catherine  Parr  Trail.      8  colored  and  12  black  and 
white  plates  ----------- 

Nature's  Garden — Neltje  Blanchan.     32  colored  and  48  black  and  white  plates 
Wild  Flowers  Every  Child  Should  Know — Wm.  J.  Stack.      Illustrated  in  black  and  white 
from  photographs  ...  ...... 

American  Animals — Witmer  Stone  and  Wm.  E.  Cram.     6  colored  plates  and  100  photo- 
graphs from  life  -  -  ... 
Squirrels  and  Other  Fur-Bearers — John  Burroughs.     S  illustrations  in  color 

NATURE     STORIES 
Wild  Animals  I  Have  Known — Ernest  Seton  Thompson 

KraK  and  Johnny  Bear — Ernest  Seton  Thompson  -..-.. 
Kindred  of  the  Wild— Chas.  G.  D.  Roberts  .---.._ 
Red  Fox — Chas.  G.  D.  Roberts      --._.-.. 

Prices  quoted  are  postpaid. 
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Order  from  LIBRARY  DEPT. 

WILLIAM    BRIGGS,    Publisher,    TORONTO,    ONT. 


FROM  BLACKIE  &  SON'S  LIST 

Selections  from  our  Catalogue,  suitable  for  Supplementary  Reading. 

LARGE  TYPE  SUPPLEMENTARY  READERS. 

Three   Bad    Pups  for  Junior    Infants.       The  Golden   Cobbler  for   Inter- 
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D.  Everett  Carmichael,  B.A.,  has  resigned  the  principalship  of 
Le  noxville  Academy.  Stanley  F.  Kneeland,  B.A,  Principal  of 
St.  Francis  College  High  School,  Richmond,  has  resigned  his  position 
and  has  been  offered  the  Public  School  Inspectorship  of  the  Counties 
of  Richmond  and  Sherbrooke. 

To  promote  swimming  among  the  boys  and  girls  attending  the  schools 
of  the  Island  of  Montreal,  the  Montreal  Schools  Swimming  Association 
has  been  formed.  Certificates  in  varying  grades  are  issued  under  the 
patronage  of  His  Royal  Highness  the  Governor-General  to  the  pupils  of 
affiliated  schools  who  demonstrate  their  ability  to  swim  certain  specified 
distances.  In  some  cases,  organized  instruction  has  been  arranged. 
Certificates  have  already  been  issued  as  follows:  Grade  A,  49;  Grade  B, 
30;  Grade  C,  26.  Total,  105.  The  officers  for  the  present  year  are: 
Hon.  President,  L.  G.  Morris,  C.A.S.A.;  President,  Principal  W.  A. 
Kneeland,  B.C.L.  of  Strathearn  School;  Vice-President,  Rev.  Father 
Keenan,  S.J.  of  Loyola  College;  Corresponding  Secretary,  Principal  F.  J. 
Patterson,  B.A.  of  Delorimier  School;  Recording  Secretary,  Principal 
R.  D.  Fullerton,  M.A.  of  Berthelet  School;  Treasurer,  T.  B.  Reith, 
M.A.,  of  Montreal  High  School.  Already  18  Public  and  High  Schools 
have  been  affiliated. 

NOVA    SCOTIA. 

E.  C.  Allen  of  Yarmouth  has  succeeded  D.  G.  Davis  as  Principal  of 
Colchester  Academy,  Truro.  Princiapl  Davis  is  now  a  captain  in  the 
193rd  battalion. 

Principal  R.  T.  Mack  of  Bridgewater  and  Principal  Morris  of  River 
Hebert,  who  have  enlisted,  have  been  succeeded  by  H.  C.  Freeman  and 
H.  G.  Thurston  respectively. 

The  first  Rural  Science  Teachers'  Institute  met  in  Wolfville,  April 
6th  and  7th.  About  twenty-five  teachers  met  to  discuss  garden  pro- 
blems with  the  County  Inspector  and  the  Director  of  Rural  Science. 
Similar  Institutes  will  be  held  in  other  centres  during  April  and  May. 

SASKATCHEWAN. 

In  response  to  a  request  from  the  Bureau  of  Labour  the  Minister  of 
Education  has  decided  that  in  the  case  of  boys  who  cannot  remain  at 
school  to  take  the  regular  examinations  by  reason  of  their  being  required 
for  farm  work  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  labour  due  to  the  war,  such 
students  will,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  teacher  or  of  the  principal 
of  the  school,  be  granted  permission  to  proceed  to  the  work  prescribed 
for  the  next  higher  form.  This  will  apply  only  to  Grade  VIII  candidates 
and  those  who  are  doing  work  prescribed  for  Third  Class  Part  I. 

(Continued  on  page  8io). 
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Enlistment. 

During  the  past  few  months  many  requests  have  been  received  at  the 
Department  of  Education  from,  young  men  in  attendance  at  the  various 
educational  institutions  in  the  Province  that  they  be  granted  certificates 
in  order  that  they  may  enlist  for  overseas  service,  although  they  have  not 
yet  completed  their  courses  for  such  certificates.  To  comply  with  their 
wishes  in  this  respect  would  mean  a  lowering  of  the  educational  standard 
and  might  injuriously  affect  our  schools. 

However,  in  view  of  the  zeal  of  these  students  and  of  the  earnest  wish 
of  the  Department  to  grant  every  possible  assistance  in  the  great  struggle 
in  which  the  Empire  is  engaged,  the  following  regulations  have  received 
the  approval  of  the  Department.  In  carrying  out  these  regulations  as 
much  sympathetic  consideration  will  undoubtedly  be  shown  as  is  con- 
sistent with  the  educational  needs  of  the  Province 

Regulations. 

1.  Students  enlisting  from  High  Schools  or  Collegiate  Institutes,  or 
from  schools  doing  high  school  work,  may  upon  the  written  recommenda- 
tion of  their  principal  or  teacher  be  permitted  to  proceed  with  the  work 
of  the  next  higher  form,  without  examination. 

2.  Students  enlisting  from  High  Schools  or  Collegiate  Institutes,  or 
from  schools  doing  high  school  work,  may  upon  the  written  recommenda- 
tion of  their  principal  or  teacher  be  granted  a  card  of  admission  to  the 
Provincial  Normal  School  upon  the  same  conditions  and  regulations  as 
would  have  applied  had  they  completed  their  year  successfully. 

3.  Students  who  have  enlisted  will  be  exempted  from  the  payment  of 
the  fees  required  for  attendance  at  the  respective  sesssion  of  the  Normal 
School. 

4.  Applicants  for  admission  to  the  Normal  School  will  be  required  to 
submit  to  the  Minister  of  Education  a  certificate  of  honourable  discharge 
from  the  Department  of  Militia  and  Defence,  Ottawa. 

5.  Teachers  enlisting  who  hold  Third,  Second  or  First  Class  teachers' 
certificates  will,  upon  their  return  and  upon  making  application  for  the 
same,  be  granted  permanent  certificates  of  the  same  class  valid  during 
good  behaviour. 

G.  All  recommendations  should  be  filed  with  the  Deputy  Minister 
immediately  after  students  have  enlisted. 

7.  Students  enlisting  and  wishing  upon  their  return  to  attend  the 
University  of  Saskatchewan  should  take  up  their  cases  directly  with  the 
President  of  the  University. 
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' '  Recti  cultus  pectora  roborant " 

Editorial  Notes 

The  Honour  Roll  (Fifth  Instalment). — An  English  teacher  is  doubt- 
ful of  the  wisdom  of  teaching  the  war  in  the  schools.  "Education",  he 
claims  "is  a  work  of  peace.  It  should  not  train  the  youth  of  the  country 
to  view  the  world  through  the  medium  of  war".  He  is  not  certain  that 
even  the  Germans  believe  in  teaching  the  war  in  the  schools.  In  support 
of  this  view  he  quotes  Von  Hindenburg's  reply  to  congratulations  from 
an  Austrian  school:  "  It  is  better  for  you  not  to  think  of  me  at  all.  Think 
of  nothing  else  but  your  lessons.  You  go  for  your  lessons  and  I'll  go  for 
the  Russians". 

But  this  English  teacher  is  a  voice  crying  in  the  wilderness.  Among 
the  nations  in  conflict  war  is  to-day  the  supreme  interest  of  citizenship. 
Schools  should  reflect  in  miniature  the  interests  of  the  world  outside. 
They  must  reflect  the  war.  The  German  schools  teach  the  war  and,  from 
their  point  of  view,  teach  it  well.  No  institutions  supply  the  German 
armies  with  more  volunteers  from  the  over-age  and  under-age  classes 
than  do  the  German  schools  and  universities.  All  British  schools  teach 
the  war.  Indeed  many  British  schools  have  been  closed  for  half-time 
in  order  to  provide  accommodation  for  the  training  of  soldiers.  British 
universities  and  the  upper  forms  of  the  Public  Schools  have  been  swept 
clean  of  students  by  voluntary  enlistments.  Twenty  thousand  British 
teachers  are  in  khaki.  Canada  follows  in  the  footsteps  of  the  motherland. 
She  teaches  the  war  in  her  schools.  She  sends  her  senior  pupils  to  the 
front.  The  Upper  School  of  a  Canadian  Collegiate  Institute  enrolled 
19  young  men  in  September  last  and  only  four  remain  to  take  the  June 
examinations!  The  University  of  Toronto,  one  among  the  universities 
of  the  country,  has  alone  given  2500  of  her  sons  to  the  war.  Where 
Canada's  students  go  her  teachers  lead.  The  School  gives  below  an 
additional  Honour  Roll  of  enlisted  teachers. 

Manitoba. 
Captain  W.   H.   Clipperton,   B.A.,   Principal   La  Verendrye  School, 
Winnipeg,  with  the  203rd  battalion;  Wm.  C.  Shearer,  Neepawa. 

Ontario. 
Captain  Thomas  Bingle,  Principal  King  George  School,  Brantford, 
with  the  125th  battalion;  ().  K.  Carruthers,  Toronto  PubHc  School  staff; 
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Joseph  E.  Gray,  B.A.,  McMurrich  School,  Toronto,  with  the  198th 
battalion;  J.  A.  Holdsworth,  Principal  King  Edward  School,  Brantford, 
with  the  215th  battalion;  Captain  Walter  Joyce,  B.A.,  Principal  Central 
School,  Brantford,  with  the  215th  battalion;  Murray  Macaulay,  Carlyon; 
Captain  J.  E.  R.  Munro  of  the  staff  of  the  South  Central  School,  Peter- 
borough, Adjutant,  93rd  battalion;  H.  Spencely  of  West  Guildford  with 
the  109th  battalion;  Russell  Wagner,  Dobbinton. 

Saskatchewan. 
Harold  S.  Ashdown,  Pig  Lake  S.D.,  65th  battalion;  G.  W.  Atkinson, 
River  Bond  S.D. ;  Robert  R.  Anderson,  Diamond  Hill  S.D.,  private  209th 
battalion;  E.  G.  Bell,  private,  68th  battalion;  H.  V.  Barker,  Round 
Grove  S.D.,  private,  68th  battalion;  Magnus  A.  S.  Breedfjord,  lieutenant, 
16th  Br.  Royal  Fusiliers;  Geo.  F.  Bradley,  Lake  Edwards  S.D.,  65th 
battalion;  Alexander  M.  Boyd,  lieutenant,  96th  Highlanders;  E.  W. 
Byers,  Moose  Jaw,  lieutenant,  229th  battalion;  Frank  L.  Barnett, 
Queen's  Park  S.D.,  Royal  Flying  Corps;  T.  G.  Bamford,  Borden  S.D., 
chemist  in  munition  factory,  Quebec;  Arthur  G.  Bond,  Elmdale  S.D., 
152nd  battalion;  H.  M.  Crabb,  Fairdale  S.D.,  private  128th  battalion; 
Samuel  G.  Carson,  principal,  Kisbey  Public  School,  lieutenant,  152nd 
battalion;  Gordon  B.  Cumming,  South  Fork  S.D.,  lance-corporal,  12th 
battalion;  Jas.  D.  Cumming,  assistant  principal,  Strathcona  School, 
Regina,  lieutenant,  196th  Western  University  battalion;  Wm.  S.  Cole, 
Mount  Nebo  S.D.,  private,  10th  C.M.R.R.;  Michael  J.  Carey,  Ollen- 
berger  S.D.,  private,  1st  Field  Ambulance  Corps,  Winnipeg;  Geo.  G. 
Campbell,  McCarter  S.D.;  Eustace  Dudley,  assistant  principal,  Areola 
High  School,  lieutenant,  68th  battalion;  Edward  F.  Down,  Treherne 
Centre  S.D.,  65th  battalion;  Donald  E.  Denmark,  Angrove  S.D.,  53rd 
Sask.  battalion;  Arthur  Jas.  Elliott,  Eagle  Butte  S.D.;  Walter  H.  Ed- 
wards, Kinistino  S.D.,  private,  79th  battalion;  Chas.  F.  H.  Fish,  Pun- 
nichy  S.D.,  44th  battalion;  P.  H.  Galloway,  Wolseley  S.D.,  182nd 
battalion;  Arthur  Gleelan,  Carclew  S.D.,  private,  96th  battalion;  Oliver 
W.  Gladstone;  Carlyle  Gerow,  private,  60th  battery;  H.  Hea,  Elbow 
S.D.,  private,  128th  battalion;  G.  H.  Hurlburt,  private,  128th  battalion; 
Walter  H.  Hastings,  private,  195th  battalion;  H.  D.  Hedley,  Moose  Jaw 
Collegiate  Institute,  lieutenant,  10th  C.R.I. ;  Geo.  H.  Hambly,  Auburn- 
dale  S.D.,  private,  10th  C.M.R.R.;  Jas.  D.  Henderson,  Summit  Park 
S.D.,  corporal;  Edward  R.  Johnstone,  Blaine  Lake  S.D.,  188th  battalion; 
Robt.  W.  Joslyn;  Harold  W.  Joslyn,  Red  Fox  Valley  S.D.;  S.  J.  Kramer, 
Elsas  S.D.,  private  68th  battalion;  Andrew  Kopec,  152nd  battalion; 
Fred  J.  Lewis,  Deer  Park  S.D.,  sergeant,  53rd  battalion;  Albert  T. 
Lindsay;  Matthew  Lynam,  Cameron  S.D.,  65th  battalion;  A.  C.  Myers, 
Leicester  S.D.,  private,  128th  battalion;  Edward  C.  Miskiman,  Green 
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Lawn  S.D.,  private,  10th  C.M.R.R.;  Chas.  S.  Marr,  classic  master, 
Estervan  High  School,  private,  Princess  Pats.,  reported  dead  in  casualty 
list  March  4,  1916;  M.  H.  Mick,  Arrayo  S.D.,  private,  209th  battalion; 
Frank  Mallinson,  Havelock  S.D.;  Wm.  G.  W.  Moxley,  Glenhurst  S.D.; 
W.  C.  Marriott,  principal,  Central  School,  Prince  Albert;  Peter  A. 
McPhail,  65th  battalion;  M.  C.  McLean,  Moose  Jaw  Collegiate  Institute, 
corporal,  28th  battalion,  now  in  Flanders;  Chas.  MacFarlane,  private, 
Strathcona  Horse,  killed  in  action  in  Flanders;  R.  A.  McCallum,  sergeant, 
79th  Cameron  Highlanders;  Victor  MacDonnell,  Allindale  S.D.,  32nd 
battalion;  Stewart  McKercher,  Young  S.D.,  65th  battalion;  Bruce 
MacKenzie,  Beaver  Falls  S.D.,  214th  battalion;  P.  Nelson,  lance- 
corporal,  128th  battalion;  R.  L.  Penny,  Broadacres  S.D.,  private,  68th 
battalion;  Emmett  T.  Peters,  Lake  Shore  S.D.,  65th  battalion;  J.  R. 
Ponton,  Moose  Jaw,  sergeant-major,  28th  battalion;  Wm.  Padfield, 
Hague  S.D.,  corporal,  53rd  battalion,  transferred  to  5th  battalion  in 
France,  and  has  been  in  trenches  since  June,  1915;  Medley  K.  Parlee, 
Wilson  S.D.,  28th  battalion,  now  in  France;  H.  Reynolds,  Ford  S.D., 
corporal,  128th  battalion;  Michael  F.  Ryan,  65th  battalion;  Oliver  Riley, 
principal,  Wapella  Public  School,  lieutenant,  229th  battalion;  Herbert 
Reid,  private;  J.  C.  Ross,  Zealandia;  M.  Swerdfeger,  Manybone  Creek 
S.D.,  private,  68th  battalion;  Harold  K.  Staples,  principal,  Whitewood 
School,  217th  battalion;  Jas.  J.  Stillwell,  Nord  S.D.,  sergeant,  229th 
battalion;  W.  C.  Shearer,  North  Battleford;  Frederick  B.  Smith,  Langen- 
burg  S.D.,  private,  107th  battalion,  Company  "D";  F.  G.  Thomas, 
private,  128th  battalion;  Arthur  Thornton,  Coblenz  S.D.,  60th  battery; 
C.  Wilcox,  Capeland  S.D.,  private,  68th  battalion;  Roy  C.  Wight,  65th 
battalion;  Wm.  J.  Webster,  101st  battalion;  Harry  J.  Walford,  South 
Star  S.D.,  private,  188th  battalion;  Clifford  L.  Wingham,  Tyner  S.D., 
Queen's  battery;  Thos.  R.  Webster,  Poplar  View  S.D.;  Lewis  Wells; 
Frederick  Wilkinson,  Albert  School,  Regina. 

The  Central  Technical  School,  Toronto. — For  years  the  Ontario 
Educational  Association  has  held  its  Easter  meetings  in  the  main  build- 
ing of  the  University  of  Toronto.  This  year  it  broke  with  traditions  and 
accepted  the  cordial  invitation  of  the  Toronto  Board  of  Education  to 
meet  in  the  Central  Technical  School.  There  were  forebodings.  Some 
frequenters — the  O.E.A.  has  developed  a  corps  of  frequenters — worried 
lest  they  should  not  find  the  building,  or  the  room  assigned  them,  or 
their  friends  or  a  place  to  lunch.  But  once  within  the  building  all  worries 
disappeared.  The  Central  Technical  School  with  its  appointments  is 
an  education  in  itself.  The  arrangements  were  perfect.  Everywhere 
one  could  see,  hear,  and  breathe  freely.  All  meeting  'nails  were  easily 
found  and  when  found  were  both  comfortable  and  attractive.  It  was 
easy  to  meet  one's  friends.     There  was  so  much  to  see  that  they  never 
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left  the  building.  The  Board  of  Education  spared  no  effort  to  make  the 
stay  of  the  teachers  pleasant  and  Principal  McKay  and  his  staff  seconded 
their  efforts  with  untiring  good  will. 

School  Attendance. — Dr.  Waugh,  Chief  Inspector  of  the  Public 
Schools  of  Ontario,  has  published  a  very  encouraging  report  upon  school 
attendance  in  Ontario.  The  inspectors  are  acting  with  enthusiasm  under 
the  recent  amendments  to  the  Compulsory  Attendance  Act  and  the 
school  attendance  improves  steadily. 

And  yet  the  attendance  at  rural  schools  everywhere  on  this  continent 
is  not  good.  Climate,  distance,  American  individualism,  parental 
indifference  or  need  or  greed,  inefficient  teaching  are  all  pleaded  in 
extenuation.  Is  the  war  to  be  added  to  these  pleas?  In  Great  Britain 
while  the  war  lasts  boys  and  girls  of  eleven  years  of  age  may  be  with- 
drawn from  school  to  work  on  the  farm.  And  reports  show  that  the 
withdrawals  are  very  numerous.  It  will  be  unfortunate  if  the  attendance 
of  children  under  fourteen  years  of  age,  already  unsatisfactory  in  the 
rural  districts  of  Canada,  is  made  doubly  so  by  the  shortage  in  farm 
labourers.  If  the  last  and  greatest  struggle  with  Germany  is  to  come 
in  the  activities  of  peace  after  the  war,  the  schools  must  prepare  now 
for  the  final  victory.  They  cannot  do  so  with  irregular  school  attend- 
ance. 

Seat  Work. — Waste  in  Education  was  the  subject  of  a  very  interest- 
ing discussion  at  the  recent  meetings  of  the  O.E.A.  Many  phases  of 
this  waste  were  under  consideration,  but  no  phase  interested  The 
School  more  than  the  waste  from  ill-planned  seat-work.  A  recent 
inquiry  had  convinced  one  of  the  speakers  that  pupils  in  Form  I  of  the 
rural  schools  "spend  at  least  85%  of  their  school  hours  cramped  up  in 
seats".  It  had  convinced  him  further  that  not  a  little  of  the  work 
assigned  as  seat-work  for  this  85%  of  the  school  day  lacks  purpose  or 
'motivation'.  It  is  not  always  planned  either  as  a  means  of  developing 
new  ideas  or  as  a  means  of  self-expression  "whereby  the  ideas  that  issue 
from  the  instruction  in  other  school  subjects  may  be  clarified  and  de- 
veloped". It  does  not  always  exhibit  continuity  or  sequence  when  it 
appears  on  successive  days.  "It  is  sometimes  of  the  piece-meal  variety 
that  leads  nowhere".  Not  uncommonly  it  is  the  transcription  of  empty 
phrases  and  sentences  or  of  mechanical  work  in  arithmetic.  In  its  most 
grotesque  and,  let  us  hope,  rarest  form  it  appears  in  the  illustrations: 
"go  to  your  seats  and  draw  something"  or  "go  to  your  seats  and  study 
m,  n  and  r". 

The  speaker  did  not  attempt  to  account  for  this  ill-organised  seat- 
work  or  to  suggest  a  remedy.  But  he  appeared  to  think  that  the  cure, 
like  the  cause,  does  not  lie  in  the  training  schools.     And  the  cure  could 
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not  be  applied  to  the  inexperienced  teacher.  It  will  be  effective  only 
when  the  teacher  knows  the  life  of  the  school-room. 

Is  the  situation  serious  enough  to  call  for  a  special  Summer  Course 
for  teachers?  The  Ontario  Department  of  Education  has  evolved  an 
unusually  extensive  and  effective  series  of  free  Summer  Courses.  Does 
not  seat  work,  which  in  the  nature  of  things  cannot  be  adequately 
treated  in  the  training  schools  and  which  monopolises  85%  of  the 
working  hours  of  primary  children,  present  a  legitimate  claim  for  con- 
sideration? A  Summer  Course  on  seat-work  for  rural  schools  would 
contain  theoretical  as  well  as  practical  elements.  A  part  of  each  day 
could  be  given  to  a  discussion  of  the  use  of  such  subjects  as  manual 
training,  art,  elementary  agriculture,  nature  study,  etc.,  in  seat  work. 
The  remainder  of  the  day  could  be  devoted  to  observation  and  practice 
teaching  in  a  school  where  the  results  of  the  discussion  are  illustrated  in 
practice.  This  Summer  Course  should  be  given  in  a  rural  district  where 
a  real  summer  outing  could  be  combined  with  real  professional  training. 

Of  course  there  are  difficulties  in  the  way  of  such  a  course.  It  will 
not  be  easy  to  find  an  available  rural  school  in  July.  But  the  Department 
of  Education  which  the  people  of  Ontario  have  come  to  know  in  recent 
years  has  surmounted  graver  difficulties  than  this.  It  will  not  be  easy 
to  secure  the  attendance  of  teachers.  Free  tuition,  and  bonuses  to  cover 
travelling,  board,  and  lodging  will  make  it  possible  for  some  to  attend. 
Attractive  accommodations  and  evidence  that  there  is  profit  in  the 
training  will  do  the  rest.  Representative  teachers  from  each  inspectorate 
would  soon  spread  throughout  Ontario  the  gospel  of  well-planned  and 
well-conducted  seat-work.  May  it  not  be  in  such  directions  that  we  must 
look  for  the  solution  of  the  rural  school  problem? 

The  Six-and-Six  Plan. — The  American  plan  of  dividing  the  period 
of  elementary  and  secondary  education  into  two  equal  parts  each  six 
years  in  duration  is  as  old  as  Comenius.  Why  then  so  much  talk  about 
it  at  the  present  time  as  if  it  were  some  recent  discovery?  The  reason 
is  briefly  this.  In  the  "twenties"  of  last  century  the  United  States 
inaugurated  the  high  school  system  of  secondary  education  thereby 
causing  the  old  academy  system  to  sink  into  desuetude,  and  super- 
imposing the  four-year  high  school  upon  an  eight-year  elementary 
school.  In  recent  years  American  educationists  have  cast  grave, 
doubts  upon  the  wisdom  of  this  arrangement.  Not  only  has  it  been 
shown  that  the  North  American  continent  is  unique  in  having  such  a 
short  period  of  secondary  education,  but  arguments  have  also  been 
advanced  to  show  that  the  scheme  is  psychologically  unsound.  The 
unwisdom  of  changing  schools  at  fourteen  in  the  middle  of  an  extra- 
ordinarily disquieting  period  of  life,  namely  early  adolescence,  has  been 
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pointed  out.  Further,  in  regard  to  the  acquisition  of  a  foreign  tongue, 
it  is  now  maintained  that  fourteen  is  much  too  late  to  begin.  Language, 
it  is  argued,  is  a  capacity  which  has  its  optimal  time  for  development 
between  one  and  four  years  of  age,  after  which  it  rapidly  fades  unless 
hardened  into  a  system  of  habits.  Therefore  to  try  to  teach  pupils  of 
fourteen  Latin,  Greek,  French,  or  German  is  to  attempt  the  increasingly 
difficult.  The  six-and-six  plan  has  consequently  been  advocated  by 
American  teachers  as  a  solution  of  the  problem.  The  administrative 
difficulties  in  the  way  are  great  but  not  insuperable.  The  additional 
financial  burden  which  would  be  created  by  transferring  pupils  of  twelve 
to  fourteen  years  from  the  comparatively  cheap  elementary  school  to 
the  more  expensive  secondary  school  will  no  doubt  deter  many  States 
from  making  the  change.  But  the  claim  that  the  educational  attain- 
ments of  the  pupils  of  American  secondary  schools  at  eighteen  years  of 
age  are  two  years  behind  those  of  similar  pupils  in  England,  France  and 
Germany,  will  probably  prove  a  stronger  argument  than  the  desire  to 
save  expense.  The  two  years  are  probably  lost,  American  educationists 
argue,  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  fourteen  and  until  administrators 
are  prepared  to  introduce  the  six-and-six  or  some  other  equally  effective 
plan  American  schools  must  rest  content  with  their  present  achieve- 
ments. 

Health  of  Pupils. — Teachers  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century  forgot  that  the  pupil  had  a  body;  they  thought  he  was  nothing 
but  mind.  At  least  their  behaviour  would  lead  us  to  believe  that  such 
was  the  case,  for  not  the  slightest  attention  was  paid  to  school  hygiene, 
medical  inspection,  or  any  other  aspect  of  health  conservation.  It  has 
been  reserved  for  the  twentieth  century  to  rediscover  the  body  and  to 
show  that  a  very  close  relationship  exists  between  physical  and  mental 
welfare.  Consequently  we  find  education  committees  and  school 
trustees  paying  more  and  more  attention  to  the  hygienic  conditions  of 
school  buildings,  more  especially  those  aspects  which  are  concerned 
with  heating,  lighting,  and  ventilation.  Some  indeed  have  realised  that 
this  is  not  enough  and  have  put  into  force  the  legislation  regarding 
medical  inspection  of  schools  and  pupils  which  exists  on  the  statute 
books  of  most  modern  states.  In  doing  this  other  needs  have  been 
realised  for  the  first  time.  Dental  inspection  is  seen  to  be  as  urgent  as 
medical  inspection,  and  both  are  seen  to  be  more  or  less  wasteful  ex- 
penditures of  money  unless  the  physical  ailments  they  reveal  are  reme- 
died as  soon  as  possible.  Thus  medical  and  dental  clinics  follow  medical 
and  dental  inspection  as  surely  as  Spring  follows  Winter.  From  remedial 
measures  to  preventive  measures  is  but  a  short  step.  Of  what  use  is 
the  provision  of  spectacles  if  we  compel  pupils  to  attend  badly  lighted 
schools,  to  read  badly  printed  books,  and  to  do  eye-straining  forms  of 
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handwork?  Open-air  schools  and  classes  are  therefore  instituted  to 
prevent  the  debilitated  child  from  becoming  tubercular;  and  classes  for 
the  semi-blind  are  formed  to  preserve  what  little  eyesight  is  left  to 
these  unfortunates.  Gradually  the  knowledge  is  borne  in  upon  school 
administrators  that  health,  at  bottom,  is  an  individual  matter  and 
children  cannot  be  treated  in  the  lump,  and  that  many  of  the  physical 
defects  of  pupils  are  acquired  in  pre-school  days.  The  so-called  children's 
diseases  are  caught  for  the  most  part  before  children  are  of  school  age 
and  they  are  powerfully  potent  in  causing  defects.  Thus  the  energies  of 
medical  officers  and  others  are  directed  to  the  young  child.  Schools 
for  mothers  and  day  nurseries  are  established.  Lastly,  it  is  recognised 
that  health  is  largely  a  matter  of  education  and  the  best  way  to  secure 
the  health  of  the  infant,  child,  or  adult  is  to  educate  the  mother.  Not 
until  our  efforts  are  directed  to  this  strategic  point — the  education  of 
the  mother  in  the  matter  of  health — do  we  attain  much  success.  The 
health  of  pupils  is  an  individual  matter  and  is  best  conserved  by  educating 
the  motherhood  of  the  nation. 

Summer  Courses. — Before  this  number  of  The  School  reaches  its 
readers  the  teachers  of  Canada  will  have  formed  their  plans  for  the 
summer  vacation.  Some,  worn  out  by  the  strain  of  the  long  school 
year,  will  seek  renewed  strength  in  quiet  places  by  water,  or  mountain, 
or  forest.  Some,  responsive  to  the  call  of  the  farm  for  help  in  this  time 
of  stress,  will  move  towards  the  harvest  fields.  Some — and  these  not  a 
few — eager  to  improve  their  status  as  teachers,  will  register  in  Summer 
Schools.  These  Summer  Schools  are  not  very  remote.  Almost  every 
Canadian  Province  will  organize  one  at  least.  And  they  are  not  restricted 
to  their  range  of  interest.  Alberta  offers  an  extensive  series  of  courses 
at  Edmonton.  In  Ontario  both  the  University  of  Toronto  and  Queen's 
University  offer  courses  for  degrees  in  arts.  In  addition  Toronto  offers 
courses  for  degree  in  Pedagogy,  and  through  the  University  of  Toronto 
the  Department  of  Education  of  Ontario  offers  free  courses  for  certifi- 
cates in  commerce,  physical  culture,  manual  training,  household  science, 
music,  French,  the  kindergarten-primary  subjects  and  the  subjects  of 
the  Normal  Entrance  and  Faculty  Entrance  examinations.  What  do 
you  intend  to  do? 

The  History  of  Schools  and  School  Books.— Mr.  Justice  Riddell 
addressed  the  O.E.A.  at  Easter  on  the  Ontario  of  one  hundred  years 
ago.  With  the  skill  of  the  jurist,  and  orator,  he  made  Ryerson,  Strachan, 
and  Strachan's  arithmetic  real  to  his  audience.  At  the  same  Easter 
meetings  Professor  Macpherson  of  Queen's  University  addressed  the 
Training  Section  on  the  work  of  Professor  George  Paxton  Young  as  a 
High  School  Inspector  and  Professor  Ballantyne  of  Knox  College  ad- 
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dressed  the  College  and  High  School  Section  on  the  work  of  Dr.  Tassie 
as  headmaster  of  the  Gait  Collegiate  Institute:  Recently  a  copy  of  the 
Huron  Expositor  brought  to  The  School  the  interesting  story  of  a  rural 
school  section  in  Hibbert  township  by  Mr.  Prendergast  of  the  Toronto 
Normal  School.  These  addresses  and  sketches  give  evidence  of  the  new 
interest  in  the  system  of  education  of  Ontario  and  of  the  new  desire  to 
interpret  the  present  fabric  in  the  light  of  the  past. 

EveVy  school  in  Canada  has  something  to  reveal  of  the  past.  Every 
old  school  book  is  a  mine  of  information  as  to  the  lives  and  thoughts  of 
our  Canadian  forefathers.  The  future  Canadian  historian  will  need 
what  the  old  school  and  the  old  school  book  can  tell.  Would  not  the 
teacher  find  it  a  pleasant  duty  to  write  the  story  of  his  school  and  to 
collect  specimens  of  the  old  school  books  of  his  neighborhood?  For 
either  the  story  or  the  books  The  School  would  be  very  grateful. 


Book  Reviews 

Economic  Geography,  by  J.  McFarlane,  560  pages,  published  by  Sir  Isaac  Pitman  & 
Sons,  London.  Price  7/6.  This  very  excellent  volume  deserves  the  highest  praise  and 
cannot  be  commended  too  highly  to  all  teachers  interested  in  the  study  of  commercial 
geography.  After  general  chapters  on  climate  and  vegetation  as  they  affect  commerce, 
the  book  deals  with  the  countries  of  the  world  in  great  detail.  It  treats  in  a  thoroughly 
scientific  spirit  the  factors  influencing  the  various  phases  of  commerce  and  shows  defi- 
nitely their  influence  in  each  locality.  A  good  deal  of  space  is  devoted  to  Canada,  in 
fact  almost  as  much  as  to  the  United  States.  This  is  a  pleasant  indication  of  the  standing 
and  importance  of  Canada  in  the  estimation  of  English  geographers.  Excellent  rai'nfall 
maps  and  maps  showing  the  natural  divisions  of  the  continents  are  presented  in  the 
volume.  G.  A.  c. 

Agriculture  and  Life,  by  Arthur  D.  Cromwell.  369  pages.  Published  by  J.  B. 
Lippincott  Company.  This  splendid  book  has  been  specially  prepared  for  the  teacher 
of  agriculture.  It  discusses  every  phase  of  the  subject  and  always  in  such  a  way  as  to 
be  helpful  to  the  teacher  who  is  engaged  in  the  work.  Its  scope  is  wider  than  that  of  the 
ordinary  book  on  agriculture,  as  its  title  indicates.  It  deals  with  all  the  activities  of 
rural  life,  such  topics  as  school  and  home  gardens,  rural  life  institutions,  festivals, 
clubs,  etc.,  being  dealt  with  in  an  admirable  manner.  The  numerous  illustrations, 
which  are  largely  reproductions  of  photographs,  are  well  executed.  The  mechanical 
work  of  the  volume  is  also  excellent.  In  Canada  we  are  now  developing  great  interest  in 
the  teaching  of  agriculture  and  such  books  are  of  great  value  to  the  teachers  interested. 

G.  A.  C. 

Canada  in  Flanders.  The  Official  Story  of  the  C.E.F.,  by  Sir  Max  Aitken,  M.P. 
Cloth,  25  cents.  Hodder  &  Stoughton,  Toronto.  The  present  reviewer  ventures  to 
predict  that  every  school  library  in  Canada  will,  before  many  months,  contain  a  copy 
of  this  book.  It  is  of  absorbing  interest  now  and  will  be  so  for  years.  It  is  the  story  of  the 
heroism  of  Canadians. 


Exceptional  School  Children* 

PETER  SANDIFORD,   M.Sc,  Ph.D. 
Faculty  of  Education,  University  ot  Toronto 

IN  political  life  everybody  is  just  as  good  as  everybody  else;  every 
face  counts  just  as  much  as  every  other  face.  In  the  complex 
machinery  of  education  every  child  counts  just  the  same  as  every 
other  child,  just  one,  neither  more  nor  less.  In  exactly  the  same  way 
our  phrase  "equality  of  opportunity"  implies,  in  subtle  fashipn,  that, 
given  the  opportunity,  all  could  rise  to  the  same  high  level.  For  a 
brief  space  I  want  to  emphasise  the  fact  which  every  teacher  knows, 
which  everybody  who  gives  a  moment's  thought  to  the  matter  knows, 
that  children  are  not  identically  equal,  that  they  have  different  capaci- 
ties and  need  different  educational  treatment.  There  is,  of  course,  a 
general  average — a  mediocrity  that  is  common,  but  above  and  below 
the  general  mediocrity  we  find  the  abnormals — those  who  exhibit 
exceptional  superiority  or  exceptional  inferiority.  It  is  of  these  excep- 
tional children  that  I  wish  to  speak  to-day. 

We  shall  be  greatly  helped  in  our  educational  thinking  if  we  form 
the  habit  of  looking  upon  children,  upon  each  of  the  traits  that  children 
exhibit,  as  arranged,  as  it  were  upon  a  continuous  scale.  A  simple 
illustration  will  make  this  clear.  If  all  the  boys  eight  years  of  age  in 
Hamilton  were  arranged  in  a  row  according  to  height  we  should  find 
that  the  majority  ranged  from  45  to  51  inches.  A  few  would  be  taller, 
a  few  shorter,  but  there  would  be  a  gradual  gradation  in  height  from 
the  shortest  to  the  tallest,  with  the  bulk  of  them  crowding  around  the 
average,  48  inches.  The  very  tall  and  the  very  short  would  be  few  in 
number  or  as  we  would  say,  they  would  be  the  outstanding  or  excep- 
tional cases.  In  exactly  the  same  way,  no  matter  what  trait  we  measured, 
whether  it  were  intellectual,  moral  or  physical,  we  should  find  a  con- 
tinuous scale  with  a  clustering  around  the  centre  or  average,  and  a  tailing 
away  in  both  directions  towards  exceptional  inferiority  on  the  one  hand 
and  exceptional  superiority  on  the  other. 

Children  of  school  age  at  the  extremes  of  the  scale  may  be  con- 
veniently classified  as  follows: 

1.  (a)  Those  who  are  super-normal  in  intellect — prodigies,  precocious 
individuals,  geniuses  and  brilliant  children  of  every  description. 

(b)  Those  who  are  sub-normal  in  intellect — the  backward  child- 
ren, mental  defectives,  imbeciles  and  idiots. 

*  Address  given  at  the  Hamilton  Teachers'  Convention,  February  25,  1915. 
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2.  (a)  Those  who  are  super-normal  in  morals — the  saints  of  society. 
(b)  Those  who  are  sub-normal  in  morals — the  excessively  cruel, 

deceitful,  egotistical,  passionate  and  destructive;  the  moral  imbeciles, 
thieves,  rascals  and  knaves  of  every  kind 

3.  (a)  Those  who  are  super-normal  in  physique — the  excessively 
tall,  heavy  or  strong,  and  the  very  healthy. 

(b)  Those    who    are    sub-normal    physically — the    under-sized, 
weak,  blind,  deaf,  crippled  and  diseased. 

The  time  which  I  have  at  my  disposal  precludes  a  discussion  of  all 
the  types.  Although  I  am  tempted  to  dwell  upon  the  children  of  super- 
normal intellect,  the  urgency  of  the  problem  of  the  feeble-minded 
forces  me  to  confine  my  remarks  to  this  group.  You  are  no  doubt  aware 
that  the  Provincial  Parliament  passed  last  year  an  Act  permitting  local 
authorities  to  establish  auxiliary  classes.  The  Act  is  directed  primarily 
towards  the  education  and  training  of  the  higher  grade  mental  defec- 
tives. Toronto  is  considering  the  proposal  for  an  institution  at  the  cost 
of  $300,000  for  the  care  and  control  of  this  special  class. 

To  prevent  any  misunderstanding  of  the  class  of  which  I  speak,  I 
will  now  proceed  to  define  my  terms.  Sub-normal  children  are  either 
defined  in  terms  of  economics  or  in  respect  to  the  maximum  mental 
development  which  it  is  possible  for  them  to  attain.  Mere  backwardness 
is  not  to  be  confused  with  severer  mental  defects,  such  as  feeble-minded- 
ness,  imbecility,  or  idiocy.  It  is  a  condition  in  which  mental  develop- 
ment is  retarded  through  disease,  sense-deprivation,  or  some  other  ad- 
verse condition;  if  suitable  treatment  can  be  adopted,  the  child  improves 
or  becomes  mentally  normal.  A  feeble-minded  person  or  moron  is  one 
who  is  capable  of  earning  a  living  under  favourable  circumstances,  but 
is  incapable,  from  mental  defect  existing  from  birth,  or  from  an  early  age: 

(a)  of  competing  on  equal  terms  with  his  normal  fellows,  or: 

(b)  of  managing  himself  or  his  affairs  with  ordinary  prudence. 

He  can  reach  under  favourable  conditions  a  mentality  equal  to  that 
of  a  normal  child  of  ten  to  twelve  years  of  age,  that  is,  he  can  perform 
tasks  which  require  some  little  reason  and  judgment.  With  the  imbecile 
and  the  idiot  the  educator,  as  such,  has  little  to  do.  The  imbecile  is 
incapable  of  earning  a  living,  but  is  capable  of  guarding  himself  against 
common  dangers,  such  as  street-cars,  fire,  etc.  The  idiot  is  distinguished 
by  his  inability  to  guard  himself  against  common  physical  dangers. 

How  numerous  is  this  person — the  moron?  The  facts  are  not  known 
for  Ontario,  but  if  the  feeble-mindedness  is  as  prevalent  here  as  in  other 
parts  of  the  civilised  world  there  are  at  least  3000  of  school  age  who  fall 
within  the  moron  class.  In  England  a  Royal  Commission  on  the  care 
and  control  of  the  feeble-minded,  reporting  in  1908,  stated  that  "the 
number  of  mentally  deficient  children  may  be  expected  to  be,  in  the 
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areas  urban  and  rural,  .79  per  cent,  of  the  number  of  children  on  the 
school  registers,  falling  as  low  as  .28  in  a  northern  colliery  district  and 
rising  as  high  as  1.12  and  1.24  in  urban  areas". 

By  careful  examination,  about  .50  per  cent,  was  found,  excluding 
imbeciles  and  idiots.  In  some  cities  more  than  twice  this  number  was 
found.  These  percentages  are  not  unlike  those  found  in  certain  cities 
of  the  United  States  and  Germany. 

Is  the  moron  tending  to  die  out?  Unfortunately,  no!  As  far  as  the 
evidence  goes,  feeble-mindedness  seems  to  be  on  the  increase.  The 
reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  The  humanitarian  nineteenth  century  kept 
alive  all  those  unfortunates  who  in  harder  and  more  strenuous  times 
would  have  been  killed  off  in  the  struggle  for  existence.  The  village 
simpleton  flourished  at  the  expense  of  society.  He  married,  generally 
with  one  of  his  own  class,  and  had  a  large  family,  all  mental  defectives. 
There  is,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  no  case  of  a  normal  child  being  born  to 
feeble-minded  or  imbecile  parents.  The  case  is  aggravated  by  the  fact 
that  the  family  of  the  feeble-minded  is  one  and  a  half  times  as  large  as 
the  family  of  normal  parents.  Karl  Pearson  has  shown  that  we  are 
recruiting  our  stocks  from  below  rather  than  from  above,  that  fifty  per 
cent,  of  the  coming  generation  is  derived  from  the  lowest  twenty-five 
per  cent,  of  the  present.  The  case  for  the  proper  supervision  of  the 
feeble-minded  is  overwhelming.  They  should  be  detained  in  institu- 
tions for  life,  so  that,  by  begetting  children,  they  cannot  add  to  the 
already  heavy  burdens  of  normal  society. 

So  much  for  the  unborn.  What  of  those  already  in  the  midst  of  us?  We 
must  care  for  them,  train  them,  educate  them,  in  such  a  way  that  they 
are  enabled  to  earn,  under  proper  supervision,  at  least  a  part  of  their 
maintenance.     If  we  do  less  than  this  we  shall  fail  in  our  duty. 

From  the  nature  of  the  case  they  must  be  separated  from  the  school- 
children of  normal  intellect.  If  we  suffer  them  to  remain  in  ordinary 
schools  they  simply  clog  the  educational  machinery.  They  cannot  by 
any  means  keep  pace  with  normal  children. 

Their  minds  work  more  slowly  than  those  of  ordinary  children. 
Unlike  normal  children  they  do  not  like  mental  activity  for  its  own 
sake.  They  exhibit  the  stupidity  of  stupid  people  in  the  highest  degree. 
They  are  inferior  in  sensitivity,  inferior  in  attentiveness  to  normal 
children.  Especially  are  they  inferior  in  memory  and  in  all  tasks  re- 
quiring judgment  and  reasoning.  In  a  word,  they  are  chronically 
immature,  and  the  training  we  give  them  must  take  this  fact  into  account. 

How  then  shall  we  train  them?  The  teacher  of  the  feeble-minded 
must  strive  to  establish  in  them  useful  habits  of  all  descriptions.  They 
must  be  taught  to  dress  themselves,  to  keep  themselves  clean,  and  to 
perform  simple  manual  work.    As  with  ordinary  persons,  so  with  them — 
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nothing  succeeds  like  success,  and  the  correct  performance  of  some  simple 
task  is  more  educative  than  a  dozen  tasks  imperfectly  performed.  They 
like  doing  things  within  their  powers,  and  since  bookish  work  is  denied 
them,  they  should  be  given  tasks  of  an  extremely  practical  nature.  A 
progressive  sense-training,  such  as  the  Montessori  and  similar  apparatus 
provides,  should  also  be  instituted. 

Perhaps  some  of  you  will  be  wondering  how  a  feeble-minded  child 
can  be  distinguished  from  a  child  who  is  merely  backward.  The  dividing 
line  between  the  two  classes  is  difficult  to  find,  since  one  class  fades 
insensibly  into  the  other.  Some  feeble-minded,  those  bordering  upon 
the  imbecile  class,  can  be  distinguished  by  physical  stigmata  alone. 
No  one  having  seen  a  cretin,  a  mongoloid,  a  hydrocephalic  or  a  micro- 
cephalic will  ever  fail  again  to  detect  the  type.  But  the  majority  of  the 
feeble-minded  are  like  normal  children  in  physical  build.  Physical 
measurements  alone  fail  to  differentiate  them  from  their  normal  fellows. 

The  task  of  diagnosing  the  feeble-minded  is  a  two-fold  one.  There 
must  be  a  medical  and  a  psychological  diagnosis.  Of  the  medical  diag- 
nosis I  am  not  competent  to  speak.  In  the  psychological  diagnosis  the 
problem  is  to  give  a  series  of  tests  which  discover  native  abilities,  unin- 
fluenced, so  far  as  is  possible,  by  training.  Spelling,  writing,  knowledge 
of  multiplication  tables  and  such-like  things  must  be  ruled  out  from 
the  start.  A  normal  child  who  had  never  been  taught  could  not  tell 
how  many  6  times  7  made.  In  1905  Messrs.  Binet  and  Simon,  two 
French  psychologists,  produced  a  series  of  tests  for  each  year  of  life  up 
to  fifteen,  which  tested  intelligence  rather  than  the  results  of  training. 
These  tests  were  subsequently  modified  in  1908  and  again  in  1911,  but 
the  principle  underlying  them  remained  the  same.  The  following  are 
the  tests  which  a  normal  six-year-old  should  be  able  to  pass.  If  a  child 
can  only  succeed  in  passing  those  for  three  years  younger  than  himself, 
he  must  be  considered  mentally  defective. 

Year  VI. 

1.  Knows  the  difference  between  right  and  left.  "Show  me  your 
right  hand."     "Show  me  your  left  ear." 

2.  Knows  the  number  of  fingers  on  the  right  hand,  left  hand,  and 
both  hands  without  counting. 

3.  Counts  thirteen  cents  in  a  row. 

4.  Repeats  four  digits  in  order,  when  heard  once. 
(a)  4739;  (b)  2854;  (c)  7361; 

(Two  out  of  three  correct) 

5.  Replies  to  problem  questions: 

(a)  "What's  the  thing  to  do  if  it's  raining  when  you  start  for  school?" 
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(b)  "What's  the  thing  to  do  if  you  have  missed  a  train?" 

(c)  "What's  the  thing  to  do  if  you  find  that  your  house  is  on  fire?" 
(Two  out  of  three  correct) . 

The  Binet-Simon  tests  have  been  applied  in  every  civilised  country, 
and,  on  the  whole,  they  have  proved  their  value.  They  are  not  easy 
to  give.  Children  are  easily  frightened,  and  a  frightened  child  cannot 
do  himself  justice.  Tact  and  sympathy  are  essential  for  the  psychologist, 
if  he  is  to  make  a  success  of  his  diagnosis. 

Such,  in  outline,  are  the  main  problems  connected  with  the  excep- 
tional children  now  known  to  us  as  the  feeble-minded.  Ontario  is  just 
beginning  to  tackle  these  problems.  She  will  be  many  years  before  she 
solves  them  all  satisfactorily.  She,  however,  has  made  a  start,  and  that 
is  the  main  thing.     For  this  we  are  devoutly  thankful. 


Book  Reviews 

A  Handbook  of  Vocational  Education.  By  Joseph  S.  Taylor.  Cloth.  225  pages, 
#1.00.  The  Macmillan  Company  of  Canada,  Toronto.  In  this  book  the  author  en- 
deavours to  show  the  need  for  vocational  education  in  a  country  that  would  give  all 
its  citizens  a  fair  chance  in  life  and  promote  the  best  interests  of  the  state.  The  question 
of  vocational  education  is  reviewed  in  its  historical  aspects  by  reference  to  develop- 
ments in  the  chief  countries  of  Europe  as  well  as  in  the  United  States  and  the  results 
in  social  conditions  and  industrial  efficiency.  The  author  does  not  find  fault  with  the 
traditional  education  of  the  schools,  but  endeavours  to  show  how  this,  owing  to  economic 
conditions,  must  be  supplemented  by  a  type  of  education  that  will  appeal  to  the  great 
body  of  the  citizens  of  a  democratic  and  industrial  state.  He  shows  how  manual  train- 
ing has  largely  failed  to  meet  the  expectations  of  its  advocates,  owing  to  the  tendency 
to  make  it  conform  to  the  methods  of  the  cultural  subjects  rather  than  to  its  practical 
use  in  the  life-work  and  life-interests  of  the  child.  While  the  author  wisely  avoids  a 
hard  and  fast  scheme  for  vocational  education  he  brings  together  much  valuable  in- 
formation and  presents  a  fair  perspective  of  educational  needs.  The  author's  experience 
in  all  classes  of  schools  has  led  him  to  reasonable  conclusions.  A.  n.  s. 

Handbook  of  Athletic  Games,  by  Jessie  H.  Bancroft  and  William  Dean  Pulvermacher; 
613  pages.  Published  by  the  Macmillan  Company  of  Canada,  Toronto.  Price  #1.50. 
The  teacher  who  has  not  taken  part  in  athletics  often  finds  it  difficult  to  understand  the 
games  which  his  pupils  are  playing.  In  this  concise  book  is  given  a  description,  as  well 
as  the  rules,  of  all  the  Canadian  and  United  States  games,  baseball,  football,  basketball, 
lacrosse,  golf,  etc.  In  addition  to  this  the  rules  governing  field  and  track  events  are 
given.  It  should  be  a  very  useful  book  in  the  hands  of  an  instructor  of  playgrounds  and 
of  teachers  who  wish  to  instruct  pupils  in  athletics.  J.  A.  I. 

What  Shall  We  Play,  a  dramatic  reader,  by  Fannie  Wyche  Dun,  with  illustrations; 
151  pages.  Published  by  the  Macmillan  Company  of  Canada,  Toronto.  Price  40  cents. 
For  Friday  afternoon  exercises  in  the  second  and  third  classes  no  better  book  could  be 
found.  Such  well-known  stories  as  Cinderella,  The  Sleeping  Beauty,  duck's  Visitor 
and  others,  have  been  dramatised  so  that  boys  and  girls  may  not  only  read  but  act  the 
different  characters  in  these  stories  thus  arousing  an  interest  that  could  not  otherwise 
be  obtained.  J.  A.  I. 


Diary  of  the  War 

(Continued  from  the  May  number). 

MARCH. 

March  1.  German  seaplane  drops  bombs  on  the  South-east  coast;  one  1  fe  ost.  Mine 
sweeper  H.M.S.  Primula  torpedoed  and  sunk  in  the  Eastern  Mediter- 
ranean. 

March  2.  Compulsion  Act  comes  into  force.  Russians  capture  Bitlis  in  Southern 
Armenia  and  take  six  guns.  German  artillery  activity  to  the  north  of 
Verdun  and  in  the  Woevre.  Germans  penetrate  into  village  of  Doua- 
mont;  furious  street  fighting;  attack  on  village  of  Vaux  repulsed.  British 
capture  the  International  Trench  to  the  South-east  of  Ypres. 

March  3.  United  States  Senate  votes  against  an  official  warning  being  given  to 
Americans  not  to  travel  on  armed  liners. 

March  4.  The  raider  Mowe  returns  to  a  German  port.  Bombardment  of  Doua- 
mont  continues;  German  assault  east  of  Pepper  Hill  ridge  frustrated. 
Russians  land  forces  at  Atina,  on  the  Black  Sea  coast,  60  miles  from 
Trebizond.  The  Russian  land  forces  occupy  Maprava,  between  Atina 
and  Rizeh. 

March  5.  Three  Zeppelins  raid  8  counties  on  the  North  and  North  East  Coasts;  18 
killed  and  52  wounded. 

March  6.  Germans  attack  to  the  north-west  of  Verdun  and  carry  the  village  of 
Forges  and  Hill  265.  They  also  penetrate  a  small  advance  work  near 
Maisons  de  Champagne. 

March  7.  Colonel  Winston  Churchill  suggests  the  recall  of  Lord  Fisher.  French 
in  a  vigorous  counter-attack  recapture  the  greater  part  o  the  Corbeaux 
Wood  west  of  the  Meuse.  They  also  repel  a  violent  attack  near  Doua- 
mont.  In  Champagne  the  French  recapture  some  of  their  lost  trenches. 
Germans  capture  the  village  of  Fresnes  south-east  of  Verdun.  Russians 
progress  towards  Trebizond  and  occupy  Rizeh.  General  Smuts  advances 
against  Kilimanjaro  area. 

March  8.  General  Aylmer  makes  an  unsuccessful  attack  on  the  Es  Sinn  position 
seven  miles  from  Kut-el-Amara  and  is  forced  to  retire. 

March  9.  Thirty-one  British  aeroplanes  bombard  an  enemy  rail  head  east  of  Loos. 
French  progress  in  the  Corbeaux  Wood.  General  Van  der  Venter 
occupies  Taveta  and  Salaita,  East  Africa. 

March  10.  Germany  declares  war  on  Portugal.  After  a  furious  struggle  the  Germans 
recapture  part  of  the  Corbeaux  Wood  and  maki  gains  at  Bethincourt 
and  in  Vaux  village.  British  destroyer  Coquette  and  torpedo-boat  No.  11 
strike  mines  off  East  Coast  and  sink;  45  lives  lost. 

March  11.  Russians  occupy  Kirind  130  miles  from  Bagdad.  General  Smuts  defeats 
the  main  German  Army  in  the  Kilimanjaro  region  and  forces  it  to  retreat 
towards  the  Usambara  Railway.  German  surprise  attack  near  Rheims 
between  Troyon  and  Berry -au-Bac  is  successful;  some  French  positions 
penetrated. 
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March  12.  H.M.  Fleet  Auxiliary  Fauvette  mined  and  sunk  off  the  East  Coast;  14 
lives  lost. 

March  13.     General  Smuts  occupies  Mosh  and  advances  on  Arusha,  farther  inland. 

March  14.  German  assaults  on  Verdun  renewed;  those  between  Bethincourt  and 
Cumieres  repulsed,  though  the  Germans  gain  a  footing  on  the  lower 
slopes  of  Mort  Homme.  British  force  under  Major-General  Peyton 
reoccupies  Solium  on  the  western  frontier  of  Egypt;  several  Bedouin 
tribes  surrender. 

March  15.  General  von  Tirpitz  resigns,  and  is  succeeded  by  Admiral  von  Capelle. 
French  regain  part  of  the  ground  lost  at  Mort  Homme. 

March  16.  Dutch  liner  Turbantia  toepedoed  and  sunk  by  a  German  submarine  30 
miles  off  the  Dutch  coast.  General  Gallieni  resigns  the  office  of  French 
Minister  for  War  and  is  succeeded  by  General  Roques.  Fresh  German 
assault  on  Mort  Homme  repulsed.  German  attack  on  village  and  fort 
of  Vaux  also  repulsed.  Russians  occupy  Mamahutun,  60  miles  west  of 
Erzerum. 

March  18.  Dutch  liner  Palembang  sunk  by  a  German  submarine  in  North  Sea. 
Allied  airmen  bombard  Zeebrugge;  French  airmen  raid  Miilhausen. 

March  19.  Four  German  seaplanes  raid  the  Kentish  coast;  9  killed  and  31  injured. 
Two  of  the  seaplanes  are  brought  down.  German  attack  on  extreme  left 
of  French  lines  at  Verdun  and  carry  Avocourt  wood.  Russians  enter 
Ispahan,  in  Persia. 

March  20.  Four  British  destroyers  pursue  three  German  destroyers  off  the  Belgian 
coast  damaging  two  of  them.  North  west  of  Verdun  the  German  attack 
with  liquid  fire  between  Avocourt  and  Malancourt  and  are  repulsed. 
A  German  attack  on  Pepper  Hill  is  also  repulsed.  Sixty-five  Allied 
aeroplanes  bombard  the  German  seaplane  stations  at  Zeebrugge  and  the 
aerodrome  at  Houtlave  near  Zeebrugge  with  four  tons  of  explosives. 

March  21.  French  drive  back  the  Bulgar-German  outposts  north  of  Salonika.  Italy 
announced  to  have  seized  German  shipping  worth  $15,000,000.  General 
Russian  offensive  from  Gulf  of  Riga  to  south  of  Dvinsk;  progress  made 
at  Lake  Narotch  east  of  Vilna.  General  Smuts  defeats  the  Germans  in 
East  Africa  near  Kabe  and  pursues  them  along  the  Tanga  Railway. 

March  22.  Germans  gain  a  footing  on  the  Hill  of  Haucourt,  near  Malancourt,  threat" 
ening  Mort  Homme. 

March  23.  British  communique  records  fighting  in  the  new  sector  taken  over  from  the 
French  from  Souchez  to  Arras. 

March  24.  Cross-Channel  steamer  Sussex  torpedoed  and  sunk;  100  lives  lost.  Atlantic 
Transport  Company's  liner  Minneapolis  torpedoed  and  sunk  in  the 
Mediterranean;  11  lives  lost.  Russians  occupy  Khizan,  35  miles  south- 
east of  Bitlis.  War  Office  announces  General  Sir  A.  Murray  to  com- 
mand in  Egypt,  in  place  of  General  Sir  J.  G.  Maxwell. 

March  25.  Admiralty  publish  an  account  of  an  action  in  the  North  Sea  on  Feb.  29, 
in  which  the  British  armed  merchant  cruiser  Alcantara  and  the  German 
armed  raider  Greif  sank  each  other.  British  sea-planes  raid  German 
sheds  in  Schleswig-Holstein  east  of  the  Island  of  Sylt;  three  of  them 
captured.  Two  of  the  convoying  destroyers  Medusa  and  Laverock  in 
collision;  Medusa  lost.  Two  German  patrol  vessels  sunk.  H.M.S. 
Cleopatra  rams  a  German  destroyer. 
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March  26.     Russians  continue  their  offensive  and  capture  trenches  at  Postavy. 

March  27.  War  conference  of  the  Allies  in  Paris.  British  capture  first  and  second 
line  trenches  at  St.  Eloi  over  a  length  of  600  yards.  Russians  occupy 
Of,  30  miles  from  Trebizond.  Fierce  Austrian  attacks  on  the  heights 
north-west  of  Gorizia;  Italian  centre  forced  back. 

March  28.  Italians  recover  the  lost  trenches  by  counter-attack;  302  prisoners  taken. 
Fighting  continues  at  St.  Eloi.  Fresh  German  assault  on  Haucourt- 
Malancourt  line  repulsed. 

March  29.  French  recapture  the  Avocourt  redoubt  and  drive  the  Germans  from  the 
south-eastern  line  of  the  Avocourt  Wood;]  German  counter-attacks 
repulsed.  German  attack  bewteen  Malancourt  and  Bethincourt;  they 
reach  an  advanced  work  outside  Malancourt.  General  Polivanoff, 
Russian  Minister  of  War,  resigns,  and  is  succeeded  by  General  Shuvaieff. 

March  30.  French  evacuate  the  village  of  Malancourt.  German  attacks  on  Doua- 
mont  repulsed.  Germans  retake  the  easternmost  of  the  craters  at  St. 
Eloi.  French  bring  down  8  German  aeroplanes.  Premier  Asquith  leaves 
Paris  for  Rome. 


Book  Reviews 

Oxford  Pamphlets,  vols.  11,  12,  13,  14,  15,  17,  18,  19.  The  first  ten  volumes  of  these 
pamphlets  have  been  reviewed  already  in  The  School  and  those  now  before  us  maintain 
the  high  standard  of  the  earlier  volumes.  What  strikes  one  particularly  in  reading  these 
essays  is  the  calm  and  judicious  fairness  with  which  the  facts  of  the  war  are  presented. 
Almost  every  important  phase  of  the  war  is  dealt  with.  The  teacher  can  produce  much 
interest  in  some  of  the  most  brilliant  episodes  of  the  war.  Many  of  these  are  here 
treated:  the  battle  of  Ypres,  the  action  off  Heligoland,  the  stand  at  Liege,  Coronel  and 
the  Falkland  Islands.  The  historical  background  of  the  various  countries  is  discussed 
in  articles  on  Rumania:  Her  History  and  Politics;  Alsace- Lor  aine;  Outlines  of  .Prussian 
History  to  1871.  The  attitude  of  neutrals  is  discussed  in  two  excellent  articles:  Scandi- 
navia and  the  War;  The  War  through  Danish  Eyes.  Several  articles  of  especial  interest 
to  Canadians  occur  such  as:  The  War  through  Canadian  Eyes,  by  W.  Peterson  and 
Canada  and  the  War,  by  A.  B.  Tucker.  The  economic  aspect  of  the  war  is  discussed  in 
articles  such  as:  The  Farmer  in  War  Time,  British  and  German  Steel  Metallurgy,  The 
War  and  the  Cotton  Trade;  Prices  and  Earnings  in  Time  of  War.  The  whole  series  of 
pamphlets  would  form  a  valuable  encyclopaedia  of  the  war  for  every  school  library. 

G.  a.  c. 

Principles  of  Elementary  Education  and  Their  Application.  Frank  P.  Bachman' 
D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston.  Pp.  305.  "  This  book  seeks,  first,  to  set  forth  the  principles 
of  elementary  education,  and  second,  to  apply  these  to  the  work  of  the  elementary 
school."  In  Part  I  the  author  points  out  the  close  interdependence  that  exists  between 
the  individual  and  society  in  their  development.  In  this  connection  he  discusses  the 
nature  of  the  mental  life  of  the  child,  how  the  child  develops  and  how  it  learns.  In 
Part  II  he  follows  with  a  practical  discussion  of  such  topics  as,  the  aim  of  elementary 
education,  the  curriculum  of  the  elementary  school,  the  methods  of  elementary  in- 
struction, and  the  organization  of  the  elementary  school.  It  is  quite  evident  that  Mr. 
Bachman  is  a  practical  school  man  rather  than  a  psychologist.  Part  I  leaves  much  to 
be  desired.  Part  II  is  full  of  practical  and  helpful  suggestions  on  the  very  practical 
topics  mentioned. 


Agriculture  in  Schools 

JENNIE  L.  HOTSON 
S.S.  No.  8  Downie,  R.R.  5,  St.  Mary's. 

[Published  by  request  of  the  Perth  Teachers'  Institute.] 

THE  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  tell  what  has  been  done  in  the  town- 
ship of  Downie  under  the  auspices  of  the  Downie  Educational 
Association  to  promote  education.  So  far  the  efforts  have  been 
along  the  line  of  agriculture.  In  connection  with  this  I  may  enlarge  on 
the  purpose  of  the  school  fair.  I  may  also  tell  some  other  ways  in  which 
an  association  might  be  of  benefit  to  a  township. 

At  the  Stratford  Convention  of  last  autumn,  Prof.  S.  B.  McCready 
of  Guelph  promised  to  give  a  lecture  on  the  subject  of  "Agriculture  in 
the  Schools"  to  any  community  who  might  wish  to  hear  him. 

It  was  with  the  object  of  interesting  the  people  of  sections  7  and  8 
of  Downie  in  this  phase  of  education  that  his  services  were  secured  in 
February,  1915.  Professor  McCready  wrote  asking  for  meetings  of  the 
ratepayers  of  Downie  in  both  the  afternoon  and  evening.  Accordingly, 
the  meetings  were  held  at  Avonbank,  in  the  course  of  which  the 
association,  consisting  of  trustees  and  teachers,  was  organised. 

In  March  a  meeting  of  the  ratepayers  was  held  at  St.  Pauls.  Promi- 
nent men  interested  in  scientific  agriculture  gave  addresses.  It  was 
decided  to  provide  a  contest  in  potato-growing  for  the  boys  and  a  con- 
test in  chicken-raising  for  tbe  girls,  and  to  hold  a  school  fair  in  the  fall. 
Later  on  a  detailed  prize  list  was  arranged  by  the  Executive  and  sent 
to  the  schools  before  the  mid-summer  vacation. 

The  reasons  for  the  undertaking  may  be  briefly  summed  up  as 
follows : 

I.  To  provide  something  of  educational  value  for  boys  and  girls 
past  Public  School  age  who  are  taking  no  course  in  a  College  or  Collegiate 
Institute.  A  contest  of  township  magnitude  is  most  likely  to  succeed  in 
this  case.  It  is  continually  pointed  out  to  us  that  our  Public  School 
system  is  chiefly  lacking  in  its  attempt  to  reach  boys  and  girls  of  this 
age.  All  who  have  undertaken  fifth  class  work  know  how  unsatisfactory 
it  is.  There  is  no  pleasure  in  doing  things  by  halves.  Fifth  classes,  on 
an  average,  consist  of  not  more  than  two  pupils.  In  a  school  of  thirty 
or  forty  pupils  divided  into  eight  or  nine  classes  (and  the  promotion  ex- 
aminations in  this  county  demand  that  number)  how  much  time  should 
be  given  to  a  fifth  class  of  two?  This  is  the  question  teachers  are  con- 
tinually asking  themselves  and  it  is  not  easy  to  answer.     The  most 
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serious  part  of  the  problem  is  that  not  all  but  only  two  are  asking  for 
the  education.  We  want  all  to  ask  for  the  education  and  we  want  a 
more  economic  way  of  providing  it  than  we  have  at  present.  Winter 
classes  at  some  central  school  to  which  all  from  several  sections  could 
go,  would,  I  think,  be  more  satisfactory. 

II.  To  relate  home  life  and  the  knowledge  learned  there  with  school 
life. 

III.  To  provide  a  means  of  reaching  sub-normals  who,  though  back- 
ward in  general  school  studies,  may  show  an  aptitude  for  manual  labour. 
Of  this  I  feel  little  can  be  said.  To  me  the  happiest  recollection  of  my 
teaching  days  is  when  I  have  watched  some  little  life  caught  in  the 
throes  of  discouragement  and  inactivity  become  filled  with  joy  and  en- 
thusiasm that  makes  it  able  to  throw  off  the  bonds.  But  by  what  means 
the  change  has  come  is  always  more  or  less  a  mystery.  Sometimes  we 
think  we  know  and  very  often,  perhaps,  we  are  right.  But  at  the  best 
it  is  only  a  guess. 

IV.  The  fourth  reason  is  to  break  down  the  belief  that  education 
is  something  that  leads  one  away  from  the  farm  and  country  life.  Ask 
your  older  pupils  what  they  intend  to  be?  Not  one  of  mine,  at  present, 
intends  to  be  a  farmer.  Instead  they  are  going  to  get  an  "education". 
It  is  little  wonder  that  they  think  this,  so  often  do  older  folk  utter  the 
same  thought.  Parents  hope  that  their  children  may  be  able  to  earn 
a  living  in  an  easier  way  than  they  have.  They  propose  to  help  them  to 
this  by  sending  them  to  school  and  starting  them  in  some  business 
other  than  farming. 

Some  children  do  gain  a  true  perspective  of  the  relationship  of  edu- 
cation and  farming.  Let  me  illustrate  by  telling  about  a  boy  of  twelve 
years. 

In  the  spring  the  children  were  given  seeds  to  plant.  During  the 
previous  part  of  the  school  year  we  had  studied  what  will  best  be  under- 
stood by  the  name  of  nature  study.  Kenneth  chose  potatoes.  All 
spring  and  summer  holidays  his  spare  time  was  taken  up  in  caring  for 
his  plot  and  in  studying  weeds.  He  was  making  a  collection  of  weed- 
seeds. 

Fall  came  and  with  it  came  the  opening  of  school.  With  the  children 
came  the  weeds.  When  weed  books  and  my  scanty  store  of  knowledge 
failed  we  had  still  our  District  Representative  and  Professor  Howitt  of 
Guelph  to  appeal  to.  The  school  studies  were  as  intimately  related 
with  their  work  in  agriculture  as  possible. 

The  soil  in  this  section  is  not  good  for  potatoes,  at  least  for  the  Em- 
pire State  variety.  Though  Kenneth's  potatoes  were  the  best  in  the 
section,  they  were  not  good  compared  with  other  exhibits  at  the  school 
fair  held  in  the  fall.    There  was  a  prize  given  for  the  best-kept  plot  but 
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though  he  took  great  care  to  have  his  looking  its  very  best,  the  field 
inspector  missed  it.  Nothing  daunted,  next  year  he  again  chose  pota- 
toes; this  time  Delawares.  He  planted  two  plots,  one  of  Empire  State 
and  one  of  Delawares,  to  find  out  which  was  the  better  kind.  No  one 
else  was  doing  this.  It  was  entirely  his  own  idea.  He  had  a  clear  grasp 
of  the  experimental  and  educational  side  of  farming.  When  he  grew 
up  he  was  going  to  be  a  farmer,  he  said.  If  he  passed  the  Entrance,  he 
was  going  to  attend  the  Continuation  School  in  the  village.  And  even 
though  later  he  should  change  his  mind  as  to  his  occupation  in  life,  he 
will  always  have  a  healthy  appreciation  of  the  value  of  farming  to 
the  country.    This  is  the  viewpoint  we  want  our  boys  and  girls  to  have. 

For  the  boys  over  school  age,  the  plans  for  the  potato  contest  were 
similar  to  those  that  have  been  used  in  Carleton  and  Russell  County. 
Each  competitor  must  plant  one-tenth  of  an  acre.  He  must  keep  field 
notes  and  an  accurate  account  of  expenses  and  income. 

The  rules  were  somewhat  similar  for  schoolboys  but  they  had  to 
plant  only  one  row  sixty-five  feet  long. 

The  girls  also  had  notes  to  make  in  connection  with  their  chicken 
raising. 

The  senior  competition  cannot  be  called  a  success  so  far,  as  only 
two  boys  and  two  girls  entered.  This  was  partly  due  to  the  lack  of 
advertisement  and  the  neglect  of  holding  forth  inducements  in  the 
spring.    We  hope  to  see  a  greater  number  take  hold  next  year. 

The  schoolboys  were  not  lacking  in  enthusiasm.  Quite  a  number 
took  potatoes.  They  had  their  disappointments.  Some  plots  were 
entirely  rotted;  some  had  little  more  than  a  pailful  and  those  badly 
eaten  with  grub  or  wireworm.  Some  found  that  other  members  of  the 
family  had  dug  them  for  daily  use.  One  boy  on  coming  home  at  night 
found  that  his  potatoes  had  been  dug  and  mixed  up  with  his  father's. 
I  was  pleased  to  notice  how  well  notes  were  kept  in  spite  of  the  difficulties. 

The  statement  of  profit  and  loss  is,  I  think,  a  little  beyond  any 
school  child  except  a  Fourth  Class  pupil.  For  instance,  only  a  pupil  in 
a  high  grade  can  estimate  the  rent  of  a  piece  of  land  sixty-five  feet  long 
and  thirty  inches  wide  at  three  dollars  an  acre.  I  should  suggest  that 
next  year  some  changes  be  made  in  the  field  notes  required  so  as  to 
make  them  more  suitable  for  children.  Perhaps,  too,  we  ought  (for  school 
children)  to  keep  away  from  the  mercenary  viewpoint  and  centre  the 
real  interest  in  the  growing  of  good  crops. 

The  chicken-raising  was  more  successful  so  far  as  the  chickens  them- 
selves went.  In  both  cases  the  real  educative  results  amply  repaid  the 
efforts  put  forth. 

On  Sept.  25th  a  School  Fair  was  held  at  St.  Pauls.  Besides  the 
exhibits  for  which  prizes  were  given,  some  schools  made  special  exhibits. 
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This  gave  opportunity  for  children  to  show  things  that  could  not  be 
put  in  any  of  the  classes.  One  girl  raised  chickens  and  did  all  the  work 
the  rest  did,  yet  she  could  not  show  with  the  others  as  her  chickens  were 
not  pure-bred.  I  liked  the  spirit  with  which  many  brought  vegetables, 
not  for  a  prize  for  there  was  none  to  earn,  but  simply  because  they  were 
good  vegetables. 

I  found  the  fair  an  excellent  incentive  in  schoolwork.  Map-drawing 
and  writing  are  apt  to  degenerate  unless  a  high  ideal  be  constantly  kept 
in  mind  and  unless  incentives  that  will  appeal  to  the  children  be  pre- 
sented. For  two  weeks  before  the  fair  the  Second  and  Junior  Third 
Classes  drew  maps  of  Perth  every  day.  The  expectation  of  being  allowed 
to  show  at  the  fair,  if  the  efforts  were  worthy,  kept  up  the  interest.  The 
map-drawing  greatly  improved,  though  no  one  took  a  prize.  Since  the 
fair  we  haven't  drawn  a  map  of  Perth  once.  Next  month  it  would  be  an 
excellent  incentive  to  make  an  exchange  of  maps,  for  the  sake  of  com- 
parison, with  the  school  that  took  the  greatest  number  of  prizes  at  the 
Fair.     In  much  the  same  way,  I  found  the  Fair  aided  the  writing. 

A  great  advantage  of  the  School  Fair  is  that  it  recognises  work  of  the 
child  in  which  the  parent  may  have  been  the  sole  instructor.  There  are 
still  people  who  object  to  agriculture,  and  particularly  sewing  and  baking, 
becoming  part  of  the  school  curriculum.  The  school  fair  provides  an 
incentive  for  the  children  to  sew  and  bake  and  it  provides  an  incentive 
for  the  parents  to  teach  them.  And  the  latter  part  is  of  no  less  import- 
ance than  the  former. 

There  is  one  thing  I  should  like  to  stress  in  connection  with  the 
School  Fair.  The  School  Fair  is  purely  an  incentive.  So  long  as  we  keep 
this  first  in  our  thoughts  so  long  will  it  do  its  work.  Just  as  soon  as  we 
forget  and  make  it  an  object  in  itself  so  soon  will  it  do  harm  instead  of 
good.  Let  us  as  teachers  make  it  our  special  duty  to  impress  on  parents 
the  true  object  of  the  Fair. 

So  far  the  meetings  of  the  Downie  Educational  Association  have 
been  entirely  devoted  to  business  and  the  subject  of  agriculture,  but  I 
see  no  reason  why  we  should  not  treat  any  other  subject  on  the  curricu- 
lum in  the  same  way.  It  has  been  suggested  that  we  talk  not  so  much 
about  how  we  ought  to  teach  and  more  about  how  we  do  teach. 

Personally  I  should  find  nothing  so  good  an  inspiration  as  an  after- 
noon spent  with  the  teachers  of  Downie,  listening  to  how  they  do  things. 
I  hope  that  during  the  winter  we  may  have  meetings  of  this  kind. 

It  is  a  good  thing,  too,  for  trustees  and  teachers  to  meet  together  at 
such  meetings.  One  cannot  work  without  the  other  and  as  teachers  and 
trustees  discuss  the  same  subjects,  of  interest  to  both,  the  spirit  of 
co-operation  is  developed. 
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An  association  of  this  kind  makes  it  possible  to  have  advantages 
that  only  city  schools  have,  as  a  rule.  Not  that  we  want  to  make  rural 
schools  like  city  schools.  That  is  perhaps  our  great  fault  in  the  present 
and  in  the  past.  If  the  people  of  Downie  want  their  children  instructed 
in  music  by  a  competent  teacher,  what  is  to  hinder  them  from  having 
it?  A  single  school  could  not  afford  to  do  it.  Eight  or  nine  schools  can 
do  what  one  cannot.  If  they  wish,  they  may  have  medical  inspection 
of  schools  and  they  may  have  winter  classes  for  boys  and  girls  who  have 
left  Public  School  but  are  taking  no  advanced  course.  An  organisation 
of  some  kind  is  needed  before  such  things  of  common  interest  can  be 
obtained. 

Those  who  were  students  with  me  at  Normal  will  remember  our 
last  parting  injunction  "Cherish  your  dreams".  What  are  the  "dreams" 
of  the  Association?  First,  to  help  slow  boys  and  girls  to  get  an  education ; 
second,  to  provide  education  for  those  of  rural  communities  between 
fourteen  and  twenty;  and  lastly,  to  create,  in  rural  communities,  a 
better  ideal  of  education  and  a  truer  ideal  of  an  educated  person. 

(    

Book  Reviews 

Annual  Report  of  the  Schools  of  New  Brunswick,  1914-15,  by  the  Chief  Superintendent 
of  Education.  From  this  report  we  find  that  in  the  New  Brunswick  Schools  there  has 
been  a  steady  increase  in  the  number  of  schools,  teachers,  pupils  and  in  regularity  of 
attendance.  The  latter  feature,  however,  is  far  from  satisfactory.  In  the  year  under 
review,  the  percentage  of  pupils  daily  present  during  the  time  the  schools  were  in  session 
was  75.76.  The  unsatisfactory  nature  of  the  attendance  is  further  illustrated  by  the 
fact  that  the  average  number  of  days  made  by  the  pupils  enrolled  was  less  than  sixty. 
But  progress  is  being  made  and  that  is  the  main  thing.  Rome  was  not  built  in  a  day. 
If  we  ventured  to  offer  a  criticism  of  the  general  form  of  the  Report,  we  would  say 
that  the  statistical  facts  are  left  in  too  crude  or  detailed  a  state.  Much  excellent  work 
could  be  done  in  condensing  them  so  that  the  main  facts  would  be  more  easily  ascer- 
tainable, p.  s. 

A  Life  of  William  Shakespeare,  by  Sir  Sidney  Lee.  New  edition,  rewritten  and 
enlarged;  with  portraits  and  facsimiles.  The  Macmillan  Company  of  Canada,  Toronto. 
758  pages;  price  #2.00.  This  volume  is  well  bound  and  well  printed.  The  style  is  good, 
the  treatment  exhaustive.  The  book  will  be  of  great  interest  to  all  students  of  Shakes- 
peare, and  of  special  value  to  High  School  and  University  students.  It  should  be  sure 
of  a  place  in  High  School  libraries. 

Community  Civics,  by  Jessie  Field  and  Scott  Nearing.  The  Macmillan  Company 
of  Canada,  Toronto.  270  pages,  numerous  illustrations;  price  60  cents.  The  authors' 
purpose  is  thus  stated:  "  It  brings  to  boys  and  girls  in  the  country,  at  the  time  when  they 
are  forming  their  civic  ideals,  the  problems  that  are  being  met  in  their  own  communities". 

Nelson's  History  of  the  War,  by  John  Buchan.  We  have  received  Volume  IX  of  this 
History,  dealing  with  the  Italian  War,  the  Campaign  in  Gallipoli,  and  the  Russian  retreat 
from  the  Warsaw  salient. 


Matriculation  Under  Special  Conditions 

A  Circular  recently  issued  by  the 
ONTARIO  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

1.  The  University  Matriculation  Board  at  a  meeting  held  on  Thurs- 
day, April  6th,  decided  to  accept  for  the  examinations  of  1916  the 
principle  of  the  regulations  recently  issued  by  the  Minister  of  Education 
in  respect  to  candidates  who  enlist  for  overseas  service  or  who  engage 
in  farm  work.    See  Departmental  Circulars  7  and  11  A. 

2.  Accordingly,  the  Board  is  prepared  to  consider  special  applica- 
tions for  Pass  Junior  Matriculation  as  follows: — 

Enlistment 

(1)  After  April  20th,  from  candidates  who  have  enlisted  for  overseas 
service  and  who  have  been  in  regular  attendance  at  school  up  to  that 
date  in  preparation  for  the  Matriculation  examination  in  June,  1916. 

Farm  Employment 

(2)  At  the  expiration  of  at  least  three  months'  employment  on  a 
farm,  from  candidates  who  were  in  regular  attendance  at  school  up  to  at 
least  April  20th,  in  preparation  for  the  Matriculation  examination  in 
June,  1916,  and  who  accepted  employment  on  a  farm  not  later  than 
May  12th. 

3.  Applications  for  Honour  Matriculation  standing  or  for  Matricula- 
tion into  other  Colleges,  such  as  the  Ontario  College  of  Pharmacy  or  the 
Royal  College  of  Dental  Surgeons,  are  not  considered  by  the  Matricula- 
tion Board  under  the  foregoing. 

4.  All  applications  for  special  Matriculation  under  the  foregoing 
should  be  made  through  the  Principals  under  whom  the  candidates  have 
been  prepared,  and  on  forms  which  may  be  obtained  on  application  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  University  Matriculation  Board,  Parliament  Build- 
ings, Toronto. 


Lochinvar's  Bride. 

"The  bride  kissed  the  goblet,  the  knight  took  it  up. 
He  quaffed  off  the  wine  and  threw  down  the  cup, 
She  looked  up  to  blush  and  she  looked  down  to  sigh, 
With  a  smile  on  her  lip  and  a  tear  in  her  eye." 

Teacher — "Why  had  the  bride  a  smile  on  her  lip?" 
A  Highland  Scotch  boy  in  the  Fifth  Form — "The  wine  was  good." 
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Letter  Writing 

FREDERICK    H.    SPINNEY 
Alexandra  School,  Montreal 

FROM  all  over  Canada,  from  every  State  in  the  American  Union, 
and  from  many  parts  of  England  the  "three  best  letters"  have 
been  coming  in  for  exchange  with  other  schools  sharing  in  this 
intensely  interesting  and  beneficial  exercise. 

So  many  of  these  letters  are  extremely  well  written,  so  interesting, 
so  expressive  of  the  child's  attitude,  that  we  wish  we  could  find  the  space 
for  the  publication  of  a  large  number. 

The  English  letters  particularly  show  evidence  of  much  care  on  the 
part  of  teachers  and  pupils  alike.  Read  the  following  letter  from  Ather- 
ton,  near  Manchester. 

Dear  Canadian  friend: 

This  is  the  first  time  that  I  have  written  to  you,  so  I  hope  that  you  will  take  much 
interest  in  my  letter. 

The  name  of  the  village  in  which  I  live  is  Howe  Bridge.  We  have  only  one  school. 
In  my  class  there  are  thirty-four  pupils.  We  finished  our  examinations  this  morning. 
My  age  is  eleven,  and  I  am  in  the  Fourth  Standard. 

We  bring  pennies  to  school  to  buy  things  to  add  to  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  our 
brave  soldiers  and  sailors.  So  many  lives  are  being  lost  and  things  are  twice  as  dear  as 
they  used  to  be.    This  war  is  terrible! 

About  two  miles  from  our  house  there  are  eight  hundred  German  prisoners. 

I  have  one  uncle,  one  brother,  and  a  cousin  in  the  war.  We  like  to  read  about  the 
bra vi  (  anadians.    They  have  done  so  well  and  helped  so  much. 

It  will  soon  be  summer  now,  and  then  we  shall  have  our  holidays  and  lots  of  sport. 

Good  bye  for  this  time.     I  remain  your  English  friend, 

James  Hall. 

The  foregoing  letter  was  answered  by  one  of  the  pupils  of  Alexandra 
School,  Montreal. 

Dear  friend: 

We  received  your  letter  and  we  were  all  glad  to  hear  it.  The  teacher  had  to  read  it 
to  us  several  times  because  everybody  liked  it  so  much. 

Now,  I'll  tell  you  something  about  Canada.  All  the  boys  here  have  a  lot  of  fun 
skating,  playing  hockey,  and  coasting.  I  could  not  tell  you  all  the  things  that  we  do 
and  all  the  good  times  that  we  have.    If  I  wrote  it  all,  it  would  take  a  day  and  a  night. 

We  read  in  the  papers  about  the  brave  British  soldiers  and  about  all  the  Allies,  how 
brave  they  are.  But  it  must  be  different  in  England,  because  you  are  near  the  war, 
and  you  see  all  the  wounded  soldiers  when  they  come  back.  Some  of  the  wounded 
soldiers  come  to  Canada;  but  you  see  them  first. 

In  our  school  we  give  a  cent  every  week,  and  we  make  bandages,  handkerchiefs, 
washcloths,  socks,  mufflers,  wristlets,  and  many  other  things;  and  we  also  make  baskets 
to  sell  and  all  the  money  goes  to  help  the  wounded  soldiers.  All  the  schools  together 
have  given  over  three  thousand  dollars.  Our  school  has  given  over  three  hundred 
dollars. 
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When  it  comes  summer  I  can  tell  you  a  lot  more,  for  I  live  in  the  country  in  the 
summer  time,  and  I  wish  it  would  come  soon.    This  is  all  that  I  can  write  this  time. 

Good  bye,  Your  friend, 

Harry  Demberg. 
Next  let  us  read  a  letter  from  Cardston,  Alberta: 

Dear  friend: 

Our  teacher  read  us  several  letters  from  The  School.    So  we  are  taking  the  liberty 
of  writing. 

I  live  in  the  western  part  of  Canada.  We  are  surrounded  by  prairies  and  hills.  I 
live  in  a  small  town,  surrounded  by  a  good  farming  district. 

I  live  on  the  Main  Street,  over  a  store.  It  is  very  tiresome  to  me  to  live  there;  but 
I  guess  that  I'll  have  to  get  used  to  that. 

But  I  think  you  would  rather  hear  about  my  school.  It  is  now  scattered  all  over  the 
town ;  because  our  schoolhouse  was  burned.    We  are  having  a  much  better  one  built  now. 

I  like  school  very  much,  and  will  be  glad  when  our  new  one  is  finished,  for  this  place 
is  very  cold. 

Perhaps  you  have  read  about  the  new  Mormon  Temple  that  is  being  built  here. 
It  is  being  built  very  rapidly,  and  will  soon  be  finished. 

There  is  an  Indian  Reservation  near  here;  so  we  learn  a  lot  about  their  lives  and 
habits.     It  is  very  interesting. 

My  father  is  in  England.  He  will  be  there  for  two  years.  I  have  two  brothers  and 
five  sisters. 

I  hope  that  you  will  write  and  tell  me  about  your  home  and  country. 

I  remain  your  friend, 

Doris  V.  Phipps. 

These  letters  are  not  the  best  that  we  have  received ;  but  they  are  so 
naturally  the  expression  of  the  child  that  they  make  intensely  interesting 
reading.  When  pupils  ask  a  teacher  to  "read  the  letter  several  times 
because  we  like  it  so  much7',  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  the  genuine  ex- 
pression of  the  writer's  thoughts  and  feelings. 

If  there  is  any  school  where  the  pupils  have  not  yet  taken  an  interest 
in  the  exchange  of  letters,  I  am  positive  that  the  three  letters  contained 
in  this  issue  will  arouse  their  interest,  and  they  will  be  eager  to  share 
in  the  splendid  exercise. 

If  they  wish  to  do  so,  the  teacher  may  send  three  of  the  best  letters 
with  the  names  of  all  who  wish  to  write,  together  with  postage  (three  to 
five  cents).  Letters  from  other  places  will  be  forthcoming,  and  then  the 
interest  will  be  greatly  increased. 

Each  school  has  some  feature  different  from  all  other  schools.  Any 
recent  adventure  of  the  pupils,  any  interesting  social  event,  is  an  appro- 
priate topic  for  a  letter.  Some  pupils  describe  in  a  very  interesting 
manner  original  devices  in  teaching.  This  is  often  helpful  to  other 
teachers,  as  they  can  thus  ascertain  the  child's  estimate  of  the  device — ■ 
something  that  cannot  often  be  ascertained. 

Read  again  the  March  issue  of  "The  School",  then  ask  your  pupils 
to  join  the  "Exchange  Club",  and  enjoy  all  its  pleasures  and  benefits. 

Address  the  letters  to  Alexandra  School.  160  Sanguinet  St.,  Montreal. 


The  I.O.D.E.  Pictures 

G.    M.    JONES,    B.A. 
Faculty  of  Education,   University  ot  Toronto. 

THE  National  Chapter  of  The  Imperial  Order  of  the  Daughters  of 
the  Empire  has  rendered  a  distinct  national  service  by  securing 
the  exclusive  control,  for  educational  purposes,  of  several  very- 
fine  series  of  reproductions  of  famous  historical  pictures,  and  by  offering 
them  to  schools  at  bare  cost.  A  representative  collection  of  these  pictures 
was  exhibited  at  the  Toronto  Technical  School  during  the  recent  meeting 
of  The  Ontario  Educational  Association,  and  was  very  much  admired 
by  those  who  saw  it.  Much  might  be  said  of  the  artistic  value  of  these 
reproductions,  for  most  of  them  are  from  famous  pictures,  but  our 
chief  interest,  for  the  moment,  is  in  their  value  as  aids  in  the  teaching 
of  history,  literature  and  composition. 

In  the  Public  School,  the  child's  knowledge  of  history  is  built  up 
gradually  around  certain  great  persons  and  great  events,  largely  by 
means  of  stories.  To  illustrate  such  stories,  to  make  vivid  such  an 
event,  for  instance,  as  the  trial  of  Catherine  of  Aragon  and  Henry  VIII 
at  Blackfriars  in  1529,  nothing  could  be  more  useful  than  a  large  beauti- 
fully coloured  picture,  such  as  the  one  copied  from  the  painting  by 
Frank  O.  Salisbury  which  hangs  in  the  British  House  of  Commons 
(see  page  887  in  this  issue).  Lantern  slides,  illustrated  post  cards,  pictures 
in  the  text-book,  are  all  useful,  but  better  than  any  of  these  is  an  appro- 
priate picture,  large  enough  to  be  seen  distinctly  by  the  whole  class, 
about  which  the  teacher  may  talk  in  the  ordinary  class  period.  Much 
the  same  use  may  be  made  of  these  pictures  in  the  High  School  history 
classes,  especially  in  the  Lower  School. 

An  increasing  u,se  is  being  made  of  pictures  in  connection  with  com- 
position, especially  in  assisting  pupils  to  write  descriptions.  Many  of 
the  pictures  in  these  series  are  particularly  useful  for  this  purpose,  for, 
in  addition  to  the  usual  interest  aroused  in  the  youthful  mind  by  a  good 
picture,  there  is  the  added  interest  of  historical  association.  For  in- 
stance any  one  of  the  half  dozen  pictures  taken  from  the  House  of 
Commons  Colletcion  would  be  most  appropriate  for  use  in  a  composition 
class  in  either  High  or  Public  School. 

These  pictures  illustrate  nearly  all  the  periods  of  British  history, 
but  the  16th  century  is  particularly  well  represented.  It  will  be  possible 
for  the  teacher  to  fit  up,  temporarily  at  least,  a  Tudor  room,  and  to 
illustrate  many  phases  of  the  life  of  that  most  interesting  period.    Later 
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on,  it  will  doubtless  be  possible  to  have  equally  good  collections  for  the 
other  important  periods.  The  importance  of  having  such  collections  to 
illustrate  both  history  and  literature  can  hardly  be  overestimated. 

Doubtless  these  pictures  will,  as  a  rule,  be  hung  in  the  halls  and  class- 
rooms of  the  schools,  where  they  may  be  seen  day  after  day  by  the 
pupils.  Perhaps  the  cumulative  effect  of  such  daily  intercourse  with 
good  pictures  may  have  the  greatest  influence  of  all  in  creating  a  taste 
for  what  is  artistic,  and  a  genuine  interest  in  history.  In  newer  dis- 
tricts, particularly  those  inhabited  largely  by  European  immigrants, 
the  influence  of  such  collections  will  be  potent  in  creating  an  interest 
among  adults  in  British  history,  British  institutions  and  British  ideals. 

Teachers  or  school  boards  wishing  further  information  about  these 
pictures  should  write  to  Mrs.  George  H.  Smith,  Chairman  of  the  Educa- 
tional Committee  of  the  I.O.D.E.,  31  Church  St.,  St.  Catharines. 


Book  Reviews 

Newfoundland  and  its  Political  and  Commercial  Relation  to  Canada,  H.  J.  Goodyear. 
The  University  of  Toronto  Press,  1915.  Pp.  48.  Price  25  cents.  This  is  a  reprint 
of  an  excellent  M.A.  thesis.  In  it  the  author  gives  a  conspectus  of  the  economic, 
political  and  educational  history  of  Newfoundland  and  shows  what  forces  were  at  work 
in  each  of  many  crises  through  which  the  island  has  passed.  The  educational  system 
is  shown  to  be  about  as  bad  as  any  "system "  could  possibly  be.  Listen  to  the  following 
indictment:  "Little  communities  not  capable  of  adequately  supporting  one  school  are 
burdened  with  three  or  four  establishments  dignified  by  that  name.  Teachers  get  an 
average  salary  of  $200  a  year  .  .  .  The  standard  of  education  is  therefore  pitiably  low. 
There  is  not  a  single  training  school  for  teachers  in  the  country,  and  there  are  only  four 
institutions  which  correspond  to  Canadian  High  Schools.  Every  denomination  from 
the  Roman  Catholic  to  the  Salvation  Army  has  its  own  schools,  all  of  which  receive 
separate  government  grants.  These  grants  are  invariably  inadequate  to  cover  the 
teachers'  salary;  the  balance  of  the  wretched  pittance  is  made  up  from  fees".  The 
author  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  Confederation  is  the  cure  for  all  Newfoundland's 
ills  and  he  certainly  makes  out  a  good  case.  p.  s. 

Lessons  in  Russian  and  The  Russian  Alphabet,  by  M.  B.  Kawachy-Smitt,  London. 
Sampson  Low,  Marston  &  Co.,  1915.  Price  Is.  Qd.  and  Is.  respectively.  The  publishers 
claim  that  these  small  handbooks  are  the  only  books  in  English  which  give  lessons  in 
Russian  by  a  Russian  author.  "Lessons  in  Russian"  has  an  introduction  which  deals 
briefly  with  the  history  of  Russian  Literature.  But  the  main  part  of  the  book  is  devoted 
to  an  elementary  exposition  of  the  Russian  alphabet  and  of  its  phonetic  pronunciations. 
More  difficult  parts  of  the  grammar  presumably  will  follow  in  a  later  book.  The 
Russian  alphabet  has  35  letters.  The  Russian  language  "has  a  much  greater  number  of 
grammatical  inflections  than  modern  English.  Thus  nouns  have  seven  cases,  and  there 
are  different  declensions,  as  in  Latin;  adjectives  have  three  genders,  are  declined, 
and  most  of  them  have  a  two-fold  termination,  the  "full"  and  the  "apocopated"; 
pronouns  have  more  forms,  all  cardinal  and  ordinal  numbers  are  also  declined;  the  verbs 
have  more  variety  in  their  personal  terminations."  For  a  person  who  wants  to  begin 
Russian  the  books  can  be  recommended.  But  it  must  be  understood  that  only  a  begin- 
ning can  be  made  through  their  aid.  And  the  second  contains  much  material  which  is 
taken  outright  from  the  first.  p.S. 


Summer  Courses. 

The  Summer  Courses,  the  syllabuses  of  which  are  given  in  a  pamphlet 
recently  issued  by  the  Ontario  Department  of  Education,  have  been 
arranged  for  the  Department  of  Education  with  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  the  Ontario  College  of  Art,  the  University  of  Toronto,  and 
the  Department  of  Militia  and  Defence,  Ottawa. 

Kindergarten-Primary  Courses. 

As  announced  on  page  30  of  the  Public  and  Separate  School  Regula- 
tions of  1915,  the  temporary  provisions  of  Regulation  18  (2)  will  not 
remain  in  force  after  the  close  of  the  school  year  1915-1916,  and  there- 
after no  one  will  be  legally  qualified  to  teach  a  Kindergarten-Primary 
Form  except  the  holder  of  a  Kindergarten-Primary  certificate  obtained 
under  the  regulations  prescribed  therefor. 

In  view  of  the  general  lack  in  past  years  of  proper  correlation  between 
the  Kindergarten  and  First  Form  Courses,  and  of  the  fact  that  too  often 
pupils  have  been  placed  in  the  Kindergarten  Form  who  were  quite  able 
to  take  up  some  of  the  work  of  Form  1 — defects  that  have  resulted  in 
their  retardation — some  of  the  existing  Kindergarten  Forms  will,  no 
doubt,  be  replaced  before  long  by  Kindergarten-Primary  Forms,  and, 
except  where  the  pupils  are  at  the  lower  limit  of  the  ages  recognized  by 
The  Public  Schools  Act,  Kindergarten-Primary  Forms  will  be  estab- 
lished instead  of  Kindergarten  Forms.  By  these  changes  the  teachers 
of  the  Kindergarten  Forms  and  the  Junior  Grades  of  Form  1  will  be 
first  affected.  With  a  view,  accordingly,  to  preparing  them  for  the 
changes  and  to  enable  them  to  do  more  effectively  the  work  of  either 
Form,  the  provisions  made  in  1915  for  qualifying  Summer  courses  will 
be  made  in  1916  at  London  and  Ottawa  as  well  as  at  Toronto.  Teachers 
concerned  should  bear  in  mind  that,  as  it  will  not  be  practicable  and  it 
should  not  be  necessary,  to  continue  these  courses  more  than  a  few  years, 
the  Minister  now  expects  the  Kindergarten  Directors  and  the  teachers  of 
Form  I  where  Kindergartens  exist  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
without  any  unnecessary  delay. 

Courses  in  Elementary  Manual  Training. 

Ever  since  the  inclusion  of  Manual  Training  in  our  school  courses, 

there  has  been  a  scarcity  of  teachers  of  the  subject,  due  partly  to  the  fact 

that  for  several  years  few  positions  were  available  owing  to  the  recency 

of  its  introduction  and  the  general  ignorance  of  its  value,  and  partly  to 
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the  length  of  the  special  course  for  the  certificate,  which  prescribed  both 
wood-work  and  metal-work  and  required  at  least  a  year  for  its  completion. 
The  number  of  available  positions  has  increased  of  late,  and  last  Summer 
an  Elementary  Certificate  was  provided  for,  which  omits  the  metal-work 
and  which  may  be  covered  within  a  shorter  period.  Notwithstanding 
these  changes,  however,  and  the  offers  of  salaries  varying  from  $1,000 
to  $1,400,  the  scarcity  of  teachers  has  become  even  more  pronounced. 

Under  the  foregoing  conditions,  teachers  who  qualify  forthwith  will 
reap  the  reward  of  their  energy  and  foresight.  As  is  also  shown  in  the 
appendix  to  these  Regulations,  special  grants  are  now  payable  to  qualified 
part-time  teachers  of  Manual  Training  in  rural  and  village  schools. 
Accordingly,  under  any  conditions  the  certificate  will  be  of  value  from 
both  an  educational  and  a  financial  point  of  view. 

Courses  for  High  and  Continuation  School  Teachers. 
Elementary  and  Specialists'  Certificates. 

The  attention  of  those  High  and  Continuation  School  teachers  who, 
under  the  provisions  of  Circular  No.  9,  of  May,  1915,  are  required  to 
obtain  Elementary  or  Specialists'  certificates  in  certain  subjects,  is 
directed  to  the  fact  that,  this  summer,  courses  will  be  provided  for  such 
certificates,  and  such  teachers  are  again  notified  hereby  that  the  interests 
of  the  schools  impose  upon  the  Minister  the  duty  of  enforcing  the  afore- 
said Regulations.  The  possession  of  the  certificates  in  question  is  of 
more  importance  than  service  as  an  Associate  Examiner,  and  as  the 
Department  has  not  a  list  of  those  who  are  under  the  aforesaid  obligation, 
any  of  them  who  may  have  been  appointed  as  Associate  Examiners  are 
expected  to  avail  themselves  of  the  provisions  of  Regulation  5  (3)  (c), 
page  12  of  these  Regulations. 

Courses  in  French. 

During  their  academic  courses  many  of  the  teachers  of  French  in  the 
High  and  Continuation  Schools  have  not  had  sufficient  opportunity  to 
perfect  themselves  as  far  as  is  practicable  in  the  pronunciation  of  French 
and  in  oral  and  written  composition  in  the  language.  To  meet  their 
necessities,  a  course  of  instruction  in  the  aforesaid  subjects  will  be  given 
this  Summer  in  co-operation  with  the  University  of  Toronto. 

Application  for  Admission. 

As  a  course  will  not  be  given  unless  a  sufficient  number  apply  for 
admission  duly  qualified  teachers  are  requested  to  comply  promptly  with 
the  provisions  of  Regulation  5  (1),  p.  12. 
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Courses. 

1.  If  a  sufficient  number  of  duly  qualified  teachers  apply  for  admis- 
sion, the  following  Courses  will  be  provided  by  the  Department  of 
Education  in  co-operation: — 

(1)  With  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College,  Guelph,  leading  to  certifi- 
cates as  follows: — (a)  In  Elementary  Agriculture  and  Horticulture. 
(b)  Intermediate  certificates  in  Agriculture,  (c)  Certificates  in  Agri- 
culture for  teachers  of  Household  Science,  (d)  Certificates  in  Farm 
Mechanics. 

(2)  With  the  Ontario  College  of  Art,  Toronto,  leading  to  certificates 
as  follows: — (a)  In  Elementary  Art.  (b)  As  Art  Supervisors,  (c)  As  Art 
Specialists. 

(3)  With  the  University  of  Toronto,  leading  to  certificates  as  fol- 
lows:— (a)  In  Elementary  Household  Science,  (b)  In  Elementary 
Manual  Training,  (c)  In  Elementary  Vocal  Music,  (d)  As  Supervisors 
of  Vocal  Music,  (e)  In  the  Elementary  Commercial  subjects.  (/)  As 
Commercial  Specialists,  (g)  As  Teachers  of  Auxiliary  Classes,  (h)  As 
Teachers  of  Kindergarten-Primary  Classes  (Two  Courses),  (i)  For 
admission  to  the  Normal  Schools  (Middle  School).  (J)  For  admission 
to  the  Faculties  of  Education  (Upper  School). 

(4)  With  the  University  of  Toronto,  for  the  improvement  of  teachers 
of  French  in  the  pronunciation  and  oral  and  written  composition  of  the 
language. 

(5)  With  the  Department  of  Militia  and  Defence,  Ottawa,  and  the 
University  of  Toronto,  leading  to  certificates  as  follows: — (a)  Granted  by 
the  Department  of  Education:  (i)  In  Elementary  Physical  Culture, 
(ii)  As  Supervisors  of  Physical  Culture,  (iii)  As  Specialists  in  Physical 
Culture,  (b)  Granted  by  the  Department  of  Militia  and  Defence: 
(i)  Strathcona  Grade  B  certificates,  (ii)  Cadet  Instructors'  certificates 
(Grade  A). 

Centres. 

2.  The  foregoing  Courses  will  be  given  as  follows: — 

(1)  In  Agriculture  and  Horticulture,  at  the  Ontario  Agricultural 
College,  Guelph. 

(2)  In  Art,  at  the  College  of  Art,  in  the  Normal  School  Building, 
Toronto. 

(3)  In  the  Kindergarten-Primary  Subjects,  in  the  Aberdeen  Public 
School,  London;  the  Borden  Public  School,  Ottawa;  and  the  McCaul 
Public  School,  Toronto. 
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(4)  In  Household  Science,  in  the  building  of  the  Household  Science 
Department  of  the  University  of  Toronto,  corner  of  Bloor  Street  and 
Queen's  Park. 

(5)  (a)  In  Physical  Culture  for  women,  in  the  building  of  the  House- 
hold Science  Department  of  the  University  of  Toronto,  corner  of  Bloor 
Street  and  Queen's  Park. 

(b)  In  Physical  Culture  for  men,  in  the  Armouries  and  in  the  Gym- 
nasium of  the  University  of  Toronto. 

(6)  The  other  courses  will  be  given  in  the  building  of  the  University 
Schools,  Toronto,  corner  of  Bloor  Street  and  Spadina  Avenue. 

Sessions. 

3.  The  sessions  for  the  different  courses  will  begin  July  3rd  and  end 
August  4th. 

Qualifications  for  Admission. 

4.  The  following  are  the  qualifications  for  admission  to  the  different 
courses,  but  a  student  whose  attendance,  conduct,  or  sessional  work  is 
unsatisfactory  to  the  Principal  may  be  dismissed  from  the  course  at  any 
stage : 

For  the  Intermediate  Certificate  in  Agriculture. 
(1)   (a)  To  the  course  for  the  Intermediate  certificate  in  Agriculture 
may  be  admitted  applicants  who  hold  professional  certificates  qualifying 
them  to  teach  in  High  or  Continuation  Schools  and  whose  academic 
preparation  has  fitted  them  to  teach  Science  therein. 

For  the  Certificate  in  Agriculture  for  Teachers  of  Household  Science. 

(b)  To  the  special  course  in  Agriculture  may  be  admitted  teachers 
who  hold  at  least  Ordinary  certificates  in  Household  Science. 

For  the  Certificate  in  Farm  Mechanics. 

(c)  To  the  special  course  in  Farm  Mechanics  may  be  admitted 
teachers  who  hold  at  least  High  School  Assistants'  or  First  Class  certifi- 
cates. 

For  the  Kindergarten-Primary  Certificate. 

(d)  (i)  To  Course  A  for  Kindergarten-Primary  certificates  may  be 
admitted  applicants  with  Kindergarten  Directors'  certificates  who  have 
been  recommended  as  successful  Kindergarten  teachers  by  the  Kinder- 
garten Supervisor  or  the  Public  or  Separate  School  Inspector  concerned; 
and 

(ii)  To  Course  B  for  Kindergarten-Primary  certificates  may  be 
admitted,  in  the  following  order  of  preference,  applicants  who  hold  at 
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least  Permanent  Second  Class  certificates,  who  give  proof  that  they  are 
able  to  sing  and  play  simple  airs  at  sight  on  the  piano  or  organ,  and  who 
are  recommended  as  successful  teachers  by  the  Public  or  Separate  School 
Inspectors  concerned: 

I.  Those  who  are  now  teaching  in  Form  I  of  the  Public  or  Separate 
Schools  where  Kindergarten  Forms  are  maintained; 

II.  Those  who  are  now  teaching  in  Form  I  of  the  Public  or  Separate 
Schools  where  Kindergarten  Forms  are  not  maintained; 

III.  Those  who  are  now  teaching  in  Public  or  Separate  Schools, 
(hi)   If  after  the  admission  of  applicants  qualified  under  1,  II,  and  III 

above,  the  necessary  provision  can  be  made,  there  will  also  be  admitted 
applicants  with  at  least  Interim  Second  Class  certificates  who  give  proof 
that  they  are  able  to  sing  and  to  play  simple  airs  at  sight  upon  the  piano 
or  organ. 

For  the  Auxiliary  Class  Certificate. 

(e)  To  the  course  for  the  Auxiliary  Class  certificate  may  be  admitted 
teachers  who  hold  professional  certificates  qualifiying  them  to  teach  in 
the  schools  of  the  Provincial  System  and  who  have  been  recommended 
as  successful  teachers  by  the  Public  or  Separate  School  Inspector  con- 
cerned. 

To  the  lecture  course  for  such  teachers  may  also  be  admitted  a  limited 
number  of  school  nurses. 

For  the  Certificate  of  Admission  to  the  Normal  Schools  or  Faculties  of 

Education. 

(f)  To  the  courses  for  entrance  into  the  Normal  Schools  or  Faculties 
of  Education  may  be  admitted  teachers  who  hold  professional  certifi- 
cates, and  who  are  actually  and  regularly  engaged  in  teaching  in  a  school 
in  Ontario. 

For  other  Certificates. 

(g)  To  the  courses  for  the  following  certificates  may  be  admitted 
applicants  who  hold  First  Class  or  High  School  Assistants'  certificates: 

Specialist  in  Art,  Specialist  in  Commercial  subjects,  Specialist  in 
Physical  Culture,  the  Elementary  certificate  in  the  Commercial  subjects. 

(h)  To  the  courses  for  the  following  certificates  may  be  admitted 
teachers  who  hold  First  or  Second  Class  certificates: 

Elementary  Manual  Training,  Elementary  Household  Science, 
Supervisor  of  Art,  Supervisor  of  Vocal  Music,  Supervisor  of  Physical 
Culture. 

(i)  To  the  courses  for  the  following  certificates  may  be  admitted 
other  applicants  who  hold  professional  certificates  qualifying  them  to 
teach  in  the  schools  of  the  Provincial  system: 
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Elementary  Agriculture  and  Horticulture,  Elementary  Art,  Elemen- 
tary Vocal  Music,  Elementary  Physical  Culture. 

To  the  Courses  in  French. 

(J)  To  the  courses  in  French  may  be  admitted  as  follows,  the  holders 
of  professional  certificates  qualifying  them  to  teach  in  High  or  Continu- 
ation Schools: 

(i)  To  Course  A,  Honour  University  Graduates  in  Modern  Langu- 
ages; and 

(ii)  To  Course  B,  other  applicants  whose  academic  preparation  has 
fitted  them  to  teach  French. 

Other  Admissions. 
(2)  To  each  course,  other  applicants  may  be  admitted,  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  Minister  of  Education,  on  the  report  of  the  Principal 
or  the  Inspector,  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Extension  Committee,  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Application. 

5.  (1)  Application  for  admission  to  the  courses  shall  be  made  not  later 
than  May  25th. 


"Uncle  James,"  said  the  fair  young  maid,  anxious  to  learn,  "you  have  always  seemed 
to  me  to  know  almost  everything.  Perhaps  you  can  tell  me  what  is  meant  by  the  ex- 
pression 'academic  freedom?'" 

"  I  am  glad  you  asked  the  question,  my  dear  niece,"  said  Uncle  James,  "for  after  many 
years  of  experience  I  think  I  can  answer  that  question  with  a  fearless  accuracy  and  a 
clear  conscience.  Academic  freedom  is  a  form  of  personal  liberty  which  compels  an 
institution  of  learning  to  permit  a  member  of  its  teaching  staff  to  make  an  ass  of  himself 
in  public,  and  outside  of  business  hours,  without  protest." — N.  Y.  Times. 


He — "Why  is  Professor  Smith  never  subject  to  colds?" 
She — "He's  always  wrapped  up  in  his  books." 


An  indignant  mother  wrote  to  the  Principal  of  the  High  School: — "Dear  Sir, — My 
son  writes  me  that  he  has  to  study  too  hard.  He  says  he  has  to  translate  fifty  hexa- 
meters of  Latin  a  day.  I  looked  'hexameter'  up  in  the  dictionary  and  find  it  is  a  poetic 
verse  of  six  feet.  Now,  that  makes  three  hundred  feet,  or  one  hundred  yards  of  poetry 
for  my  poor  son  to  translate  each  day.  I  think  about  half  a  hexameter,  or  thirty-six 
inches,  of  this  Latin  is  plenty  for  a  boy  of  his  age.     Yours  truly,  Mrs.  Smith." 


At  one  school  the  pupils  were  requested  to  bring  five  cents  each  for  the  piano.  Dona- 
tions were  slow  in  coming,  and  the  teacher  was  obliged  to  remind  the  class  frequently 
before  the  total  was  collected.  A  few  days  later  at  the  physiology  lesson,  the  teacher 
asked,  "What  are  the  five  senses?"  To  which  an  earnest  foreigner  replied,  "Five 
centses  is  for  de  piano." 


Little  Tots'  Corner  for  June 

HELENA  V.  BOOKER 
Wentworth  Public  School,  Hamilton 

'HEN  the  small  boy  "slumps"  down  in  his  seat,  and  shows  no 
interest  in  physical  exercise;  when  the  wee  girl's  head  turns 
languidly  to  the  sunny  window,  and  the  pencil  drops  from  her 
idle  fingers;  when  the  teacher  feels  that  all  the  fountains  of  knowledge 
are  choked  at  the  source,  and  the  very  word  energy,  that  slogan  of  the 
up-to-date  school-room,  seems  to  have  been  packed  away  with  the 
winter  clothing;  then  we  say  "June  is  here",  and  woe  betide  the  teacher 
who  has  still  much  of  her  year's  work  unaccomplished!  This  should  be 
the  month  of  reviews,  of  clothing  old  knowledge  in  new  garments,  of 
looking  at  known  facts  from  new  standpoints,  of  gathering  up  all  the 
loose  threads  and  weaving  them  into  a  firm  web. 

Number.— Give  plenty  of  drill  in  quick  addition.  Place  a  row  of 
figures  to  be  added  on  the  blackboard,  and  almost  immediately  erase 
it  and  ask  for  the  answer.  Use  the  old  circle  method,  placing  the  num- 
bers from  1  to  9  on  the  circle,  and  in  the  centre  place  the  number  to  be 
added  or  subtracted,  e.g.,  if  the  number  in  the  centre  is  6,  the  teacher 
points  to  9  and  the  child  called  says  15.  She  points  to  4  and  the  child 
replies  10.  Multiplication  and  division  may  be  used  in  the  same  way. 
Where  more  competition  is  desired,  line  the  class  up  around  the  room, 
place  a  problem  (6+2  +  5  +  4)  on  the  board  and  begin  to  take  answers 
from  the  foot  of  the  line,  the  child  first  giving  the  correct  answer  going 
to  the  head.  By  changing  only  one  figure  in  the  problem  each  time  a 
new  problem  is  given  with  only  a  second's  work  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher  and  the  work  proceeds  very  rapidly.  All  facts  and  operations 
may  be  combined  in  these  problems,  e.g.,  the  problem  given  may  first 
be  changed  to  6^2  +  5+4;  then  6X2  +  5+4;  then  6X2  +  5  =  4,  etc. 

Seat- Work  in  Number. 

1.  Write    the    additions    in    a    given    number    in    order    (1+9  =  10, 
2  +  8  =  10,  3  +  7  =  10,  etc.). 

2.  Write  the  subtractions  in  the  same  way. 

3.  Write  all  the  divisions  of  12. 

4.  Write  the  table  of  threes  (2X3  =  6,  3X3  =  9,  4X3  =  12,  etc.). 

5.  Write  by  twos,  by  fives,  by  tens  to  100. 

6.  Write  any  addition  table  such  as  1  +  5  =  6,  11+5  =  16,  21  +  5  =  26, 
etc. 

7.  Place  any  6  numbers  you  wish  in  a  column  and  add  them. 
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8.  Begin  from  100  and  subtract  repeatedly  any  given  number. 

9.  Begin  from  2  and  add  repeatedly  any  given  number. 

10.  Cut  out  numbers  from  calendar  sheets  and  make  problems  with 
them.  Any  of  the  foregoing  exercises  may  be  done  with  the  number- 
cards  also. 

Reading. — -When  reading  a  review  lesson,  try  allowing  each  child  to 
read  one  sentence  only.  This  helps  the  child  to  divide  into  sentences, 
and  also  helps  greatly  in  concentration. 

Take  any  lesson  in  the  book  and  by  questioning  build  up  a  synopsis 
of  the  story,  placing  each  sentence  as  given  on  the  board.  The  class 
copy  and  read  this  story. 

Ask  the  pupils  to  write  in  their  own  words  any  short  story  in  the 
primer,  such  as  "The  Dog  in  the  Manger".  The  teacher  should  stand 
at  the  board  and  write  any  word  asked  for  and  thus  prevent  mis-spelled 
words.    When  finished  have  each  pupil  read  his  story. 

Use  supplementary  readers  freely,  sometimes  allowing  the  child  to 
choose  his  own  story,  and  again  asking  him  to  study  and  read  a  story 
selected  by  the  teacher. 

Seat- Work  in  Reading. 

1.  Write  stories  containing  given  words  such  as  flag,  was,  pretty,  work. 

2.  Write  names  of  things  in  the  school-room,  on  the  street,  in  the 
kitchen  at  home. 

3.  Write  words  rhyming  with  "my". 

4.  Write  the  names  of  objects  in  a  picture  or  in  a  group  of  picture- 
cards.  For  this  the  teacher  should  have  a  box  of  pictures  cut  from 
magazines  or  catalogues,  each  picture  representing  one  simple  object 
such  as  dog,  boy,  etc. 

5.  Write  20  words  from  your  reader  containing  the  sound  v. 

6.  Write  the  names  of  animals  in  your  reader. 

7.  Cross  out  the  silent  letters  in  a  list  of  words  such  as  love,  lamb,  right, 
talk,  knife,  wrong,  etc. 

8.  Rearrange  these  words  to  make  a  story  and  write  it  10  times: 
red,  is,  our,  white,  flag,  blue,  and. 

9.  Fill  in  the  blanks  to  make  words:  c-t,  b-by,  r-n,  h-t. 

10.  Put  pictures  in  place  of  blanks: 
I  see  a  little — 

My  cat  has — 
The  nest  is  in — 
Tom  can  spin — . 

11.  Make  all  the  words  you  can  from  these  letters:  t,  a,  c,  s,  b,  e. 

12.  Cut  pictures  of  cat,  boy,  ladder,  ball,  etc. 

13.  Write  words  beginning  with  b. 
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14.  Write  the  names  of  all  the  colours  you  know. 

15.  Draw  a  ladder  and  on  each  rung  write  a  boy's  name. 

Phonics. 

ind — bind,  find,  kind,  mind,  rind,  wind,  hind,  grind,  blind. 

ink — rink,  sink,  pink,  mink,  link,  wink,  chink,  slink,  clink,  think,  drink, 

blink. 
ank — bank,  rank,  sank,  tank,  crank,  plank,  prank,  shank,  shrank,  spank, 

Frank,  thank. 
aw — caw,  haw,  taw,  paw,  law,  saw,  raw,  jaw,  claw,  flaw,  draw,  straw. 
ift — lift,  gift,  sift,  rift,  drift,  shift,  swift. 

ail— mail,  tail,  sail,  rail,  pail,  hail,  nail,  fail,  jail,  trail,  snail. 
ain — pain,  rain,  main,  gain,  Cain,  vain,  chain,  train,  grain,  stain,  brain, 

Spain,  plain,  drain. 
ame — name,  lame,  fame,  tame,  same,  game,  came,  shame,  frame,  blame, 

flame. 
ight — light,  fight,  night,  flight,  slight,  bright,  fright,  sight,  might,  right. 
age — cage,  sage,  wage,  page,  rage,  Gage,  stage. 
ave — save,  pave,  gave,  nave,  cave,  Dave,  wave,  rave,  shave,  stave,  brave, 

slave,  grave. 
ane — lane,  mane,  pane,  cane,  crane,  plane. 
ew — new,  few,  dew,  mew,  hew,  Jew,  pew,  chew,  stew,  drew,  flew,  crew, 

grew,  blew,  brew,  threw. 

Exercises  for  Teacher  and  Class  Together. 

1.  Planting  a  vegetable  garden.  As  names  of  vegetables  are  suggested 
by  pupils  the  teacher  writes  them  in  her  garden  on  the  board  and  pupils 
copy.  Afterwards  pupils  may  pull  one  of  each  kind  (write  names  in 
a  list  to  take  home).    Flowers  and  fruit  may  be  similarly  dealt  with. 

2.  Going  on  a  picnic.  The  teacher  draws  a  long  train  or  waggon  on 
the  blackboard  and  the  pupils  suggest  names  of  children  to  go  on  the 
picnic.  Children  work  with  the  teacher  each  making  his  own  picture  on 
paper. 

3.  Getting  dinner  ready.  Teacher  and  pupils  draw  a  large  table  and 
pupils  suggest  what  should  go  on  the  table.  As  cloth,  plate,  cup,  saucer, 
etc.,  are  suggested  all  write  these  in  their  proper  places  on  the  table. 

Similarly  a  visit  to  the  market,  to  the  farm,  to  church,  to  a  department 
store,  etc.,  will  give  a  good  review  of  words  in  e very-day  use. 

4.  See  how  many  things  the  children  can  suggest  which  look  like  a 
circle,  and  draw  each  as  given:  ball,  tea-pot,  sun  with  rays,  moon-face, 
fan,  wheel,  pair  of  glasses,  head,  clock-face,  chicken,  apple,  cat,  picture- 
frame,  daisy,  etc.  Have  children  try  to  write  the  name  beside  the 
corresponding  picture. 

Many  of  these  exercises  may  be  repeated  in  colour  work  or  sewing. 
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In  June  happy  is  the  teacher  Whose  room  is  equipped  with  tables 
and  chairs,  as  this  enables  a  class  to  take  many  a  lesson  outdoors.  The 
story-hour,  reading,  reproduction-stories,  sewing  and  many  other 
exercises  may  be  given  quite  as  profitably  to  the  mind,  and  much  more 
profitably  to  the  body,  out  in  a  shady  corner  of  the  school-yard.  Where 
chairs  are  not  available  ask  each  child  to  bring  a  clean  newspaper.  These 
when  spread  on  the  grass  or  cement  in  the  yard  form  a  clean  seat  for 
the  little  ones,  who  really  seem  to  prefer  this  picnic  grouping.  Let  the 
spirit  of  the  outdoors  reign  in  this  best  of  all  months,  and  so  will  it  keep 
green  the  hearts  of  teacher  and  pupils  alike  until  the  29th  arrives,  when 
all  may  drop  for  a  time  "the  daily  toil,  the  common  task"  and  go  forth 
freely  to  answer  "the  call  of  the  wild". 


Hints  for  the  Library 


Food  Economy  in  War  Time,  by  G.  B.  Wood  and  F.  G.  Hopkins.  35  pages.  Pub- 
lished by  Cambridge  University  Press.  Price  sixpence  net.  This  pamphlet  is  a 
scientific  comparison  of  the  relative  values  of  the  different  kinds  of  food  in  respect  to 
cost,  value  as  tissue  builders  and  value  as  energy  producers.  It  recommends  the  most 
suitable  classes  of  food  for  the  various  types  of  life  activity.  G.  A.  c. 

Essentials  of  Physics,  by  George  A.  Hoadley.  536  pages.  Published  by  the  American 
Book  Company,  New  York.  Books  on  physics  by  Mr.  Hoadley  have  been  on  the 
market  for  many  years  and  have  been  very  successful.  The  present  volume  is  a  very 
excellent  one  also.  It  covers  the  field  usually  embraced  by  American  High  School  text- 
books and  will  bear  comparison  successfully  with  any  of  the  High  School  physics  texts. 
Its  illustrations  in  the  main  are  excellent  and  are  necessary  for  understanding  the 
subjects;  but  it  is  very  questionable  whether  some  of  the  full-page  plates  are  wisely 
chosen.  What  use  a  reproduction  of  a  photograph  of  an  express  train  or  a  picture  of  a 
waterfall  can  serve  in  assisting  the  understanding  of  the  principles  of  physics  it  is 
difficult  to  say;  if  they  are  merely  embellishments  they,  and  others,  might  have  been 
more  wisely  selected.  Nevertheless  this  is  only  a  passing  criticism  of  a  very  interesting 
and  valuable  book.  G.  A.  c. 

The  Earth — Its  Life  and  Death,  by  Alphonse  Berget,  translated  by  E.  W.  Barlow, 
F.R.A.S.  371  pages.  Published  by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York.  Price  31.75. 
This  is  not  a  school  text-book  but  covers  a  field  that  is  of  intense  interest  to  every 
teacher  of  geography.  It  deals  with  the  earth  as  an  organism,  traces  its  early  history 
from  its  birth  through  all  the  stages  of  a  planet  from  when  it  was  seething  hot  until  the 
present  time.  Here  it  pauses  to  examine  its  characteristics,  its  shape,  size  and  magnetic 
phenomena,  the  forces  modifying  its  form  are  examined,  such  as  earthquakes  and  those 
slower  secular  elevations  and  depressions  that  only  time  can  make  evident.  The 
winds  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  waves  and  currents  of  the  ocean  are  discussed  in  their 
terrestrial  relations.  Then  it  traces  the  future  development  and  final  death  of  the  earth. 
These  facts  are  not  narrated  in  ordinary  text-book  language,  but  with  the  vigour  and 
brilliancy  of  a  work  of  art.  The  volume  is  in  every  respect  a  handsome  one  and  very 
creditable  both  to  the  publishers  and  to  the  author.  G.  A.  c. 


The  Problem  oi  the  Night  School 

N.  L.  BURNETTE 
Teacher  in  charge  of  classes  for  the  non-English,  Port  Arthur. 

THE  short  period  elapsing  since  the  Royal  Commission's  report 
on  Technical  Education  has  witnessed  an  appreciable  quickening 
of  interest  in  the  subject.  The  country  now  realizes  the  needs 
of  that  overwhelming  majority  of  its  wage-earners  who  begin  the  battle 
of  life  handicapped  by  the  lack  of  proper  elementary  education. 

It  must  be  self  evident  to  thoughtful  persons  that,  however  perfect 
our  system  of  compulsory  primary  education  may  be  made  in  the  future, 
a  country  whose  population  is  augmented  by  a  large  and  constant 
stream  of  immigrants  from  lands  of  inferior  school  facilities  will  always 
have  a  disquieting  number  of  ignorant  persons  above  the  elementary 
school  age. 

The  report  of  the  Commissioner-General  of  Immigration  for  the 
United  States  of  America  shows  that,  during  the  years  1899-1910,  there 
entered  that  country  more  than  two  and  a  half  million  adults  unable  to 
read  or  write  in  any  language.  The  depressing  figures  on  illiteracy  in 
this  country,  and  their  relation  to  immigration  can  be  seen  by  any  one 
interested  enough  to  consult  the  second  volume  of  the  Census  of  Canada. 

The  number  of  workers  whose  efficiency  is  impaired  and  whose 
advancement  is  hindered  through  insufficient  knowledge  of  the  English 
language  cannot  be  estimated. 

The  writer  has  before  him  two  compositions.  In  one  a  Ruthenian 
pupil  says  "It  is  necessity  to  know  English  language  ...  I  know  that 
every  citizen  of  this  country  is  learned,  but  in  foreign  lands  it  is  con- 
trary. .  .  The  illiterate  men  which  came  to  the  country  cannot  learn 
by  themselves.  If  somebody  would  only  show  them  how  to  pronounce 
the  words,  seldom  we  may  found  the  men  would  be  illiterate". 

In  the  other,  a  Russian  pupil  states  that  he  would  like  "to  lern  good 
writing,  reading  and  speak  English  ...  to  help  for  the  Russian  immi- 
grants to  find  a  job,  because  they  are  poor  men  who  cannot  to  write  nor 
read". 

I  want  in  this  article  to  strike  at  the  root  of  the  evil  which  is  render- 
ing so  inadequate  our  answer  to  the  above  cry  from  Macedonia.  We 
need  teachers  with  special  training  for  the  work,  a  medium  for  the  ex- 
change of  ideas,  discussion  of  problems  and  collection  of  data,  and  a 
central  authority  which  will  co-ordinate  and  direct  the  many  teaching 
agencies  which  at  present  are  labouring  much  and  producing  little. 
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The  writer  was  recently  informed  by  an  official  occupying  a  high 
position  in  the  profession  that  Port  Arthur  is  the  only  city  in  Canada 
which  carries  on  classes  for  the  non-English  as  an  integral  part  of  its 
educational  system,  employing  a  teacher  the  year  round  solely  for  that 
purpose.  If  this  statement  calls  forth  heated  denials  from  other  com- 
munities it  will  furnish  one  more  shining  example  of  the  lack  of  co- 
ordination which  exists. 

Where  work  is  done  along  these  lines  it  is  generally  through  the 
churches  or  social  settlement.  Occasionally  a  city  school  board  includes 
in  its  industrial  classes  a  class  for  the  teaching  of  English  during  the 
winter. 

Dr.  Merchant  in  his  report  on  Technical  and  Industrial  Classes* 
points  out  that  teachers  of  these  classes,  while  possessing  technical 
knowledge  of  their  craft,  would  be  materially  helped  by  a  course  of  train- 
ing in  methods  of  instruction.  This  applies  with  equal  force  to  the 
teaching  of  English.  Even  Public  School  teachers  engaged  to  teach 
non-English  speaking  adults  on  one  or  two  evenings  a  week  require 
special  training  for  the  work.  The  problems  confronting  them  are  new 
and  varied  and  child-training  methods  are  generally  inapplicable. 

In  reference  to  voluntary  agencies  I  do  not  seek  for  one  moment  to 
throw  slurs  at  the  many  noble  men  and  women  who  are  actuated  by 
no  other  motive  than  a  desire  to  serve  their  fellows.  It  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  point  out  in  a  magazine  of  this  character  that  a  knowledge  of 
the  mother  tongue  is  of  little  value  for  teaching  purposes  unless  coupled 
with  a  knowledge  of  the  psychology  of  the  pupil,  and  of  methods  in  the 
application  of  subject  matter.  The  lack  of  these  qualifications  leads  to 
a  continual  loss  of  teachers  who  quit  because  of  discouragement,  or 
because,  when  their  first  enthusiasm  is  cooled,  they  find  themselves 
unequipped  for  the  task.  The  effect  on  the  pupil  is  equally  bad.  He, 
too,  either  grows  discouraged  and  quits,  or  else  under  frequent  changing 
of  teachers,  he  leads  an  exciting  and  confused  existence  somewhat 
similar  to  that  of  an  unhappy  rabbit  in  an  experimental  laboratory. 

The  possibility  of  utilising  non-professional  teachers  for  the  work 
does  not  seem  to  the  writer  an  idle  dream.  A  short  Model  school  course 
embracing  lectures  on  (1)  the  fundamental  principles  of  education, 
(2)  psychology  (3)  elements  of  method  would  raise  immeasurably  the 
standard  in  these  night  schools. 

With  increased  efficiency  in  teaching  must  come  a  definite  course 
of  instruction.  The  lower  grades  would,  of  course,  be  confined  to  giving 
a  thorough  grounding  in  language,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
more  advanced  classes  for  the  non-English  should  not  act  as  a  valuable 
feeder  to  the  Industrial  and  Trades  schools.    With  due  regard  to  local 

*  Report  of  the  Minister  of  Education  for  Ontario,  1914,  page  694. 
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conditions  work  could  be  so  laid  out  and  standardised  that  a  pupil 
entering  a  class  in  London,  Ont.,  could  continue  his  school  career  in 
Kenora  with  no  more  loss  of  time  than  that  experienced  by  a  child  in 
Public  School  making  the  same  move. 

Unlike  most  reforms  this  calls  for  no  great  expenditure  of  money. 
While  an  awakened  public  conscience  asks  that  something  be  done, 
the  harassed  amateur  educationalist  is  crying  for  some  one  to  show  him 
how  to  do  it.  The  writer  has  had  much  to  do  with  settlement  schools. 
He  has,  as  an  experiment,  given  a  course  of  training  to  volunteer  teachers, 
and  knows  with  what  readiness  workers  who  are  really  striving  after 
results  would  welcome  instruction,  as  well  as  the  supervision  and  regular 
visits  of  an  inspector. 

The  almost  total  cessation  of  emigration  rom  those  countries  which 
send  to  us  the  bulk  of  our  non-English  speaking  people  offers  an  oppor- 
tunity to  study  the  whole  question  and  prepare  a  definite  plan.  We 
must  decide  on  curricula  and  methods  and  provide  facilities  for  the 
training  of  specialists  either  in  connection  with  the  present  Normal 
and  Model  schools,  or  else  by  means  of  special  summer  schools  and 
travelling  instructors. 


Hints  for  the  Library 


*"  Stanford's  Compendium  of  Geography  a?id  Travel,  North  America.  Vol.  1.  Canada 
and  Newfoundland,  edited  by  Henry  M.  Ami.  1069  pages.  Published  by  Edward 
Stanford,  London.  Price,  155.  net.  This  is  the  most  notable  volume  that  has  appeared 
on  the  geography  of  Canada  for  a  decade.  It  is  a  reissue  of  that  notable  series  of 
volumes,  Stanford's  Compendium;  and  for  a  country  like  Canada  which  has  changed 
so  markedly  since  1897  a  new  edition  was  required.  The  complete  geography  of  Canada 
as  a  whole  and  of  each  province  is  dealt  with  more  completely  and  as  ably  and  judiciously 
as  in  any  publication.  The  area,  boundaries,  surface  features,  drainage,  climate, 
resources,  industries,  peoples,  government  and  cities  are  each  treated  in  great  detail, 
and  yet  are  not  a  dry-as-dust  mass  of  information,  but  are  discussed  in  an  entertaining 
manner,  stanzas  of  descriptive  verse  are  even  introduced  frequently  to  give  a  human 
interest  to  the  geographical  facts.  The  history  and  development  of  each  country  is  not 
neglected  and  geological  history  is  discussed  insomuch  as  it  assists  in  an  understanding 
of  the  geographical  facts.  The  volume  is  embellished  by  a  large  number  of  pictures 
representative  of  every  phase  of  Canadian  scenery  and  life.  These  are  sometimes 
lacking  in  beauty  of  reproduction.  The  volume  is  accompanied  by  complete  sets  of 
maps  of  all  provinces  as  well  as  of  particular  districts  that  have  a  special  interest.  In 
the  opinion  of  the  present  reviewer  this  is  the  most  valuable  volume  on  Canadian  geo- 
graphy for  the  teacher  that  has  ever  appeared.  No  school  library  can  afford  to  be 
without  it,  and  it  is  certain  to  be  of  interest  for  the  whole  school.  G.  A.  c. 


English  Greyhound. 

Domestic   Dogs 

(Continued) 

MARGARET      D.      MOFFAT 

Bolton  Avenue  School,  Toronto 

II.  Dogs  which  hunt  by  sight.- — (a)  This  lean  gentleman  is  an  English 
greyhound.  He  belongs  to  the  second  main  group  of  dogs,  the  grey- 
hounds,— dogs  which  hunt  mainly  by  sight.  Their  long  narrow  muzzles 
place  them  next  to  the  wolf-like  dogs.  Indeed,  their  muzzles  are  so 
narrow  that  there  is  not  room  in  the  nostrils  for  the  extent  of  scent- 
muscles  that  other  hounds  have.  So  they  must  have  keen  sight  to  help 
them.  They  are  large  strong  fellows,  for  their  work  is  to  go  hunting 
deer  and  coursing  hares  while  their  masters  accompany  them  on  horse- 
back. They  must  be  fleet-footed,  so  they  have  long  legs  and  they  carry 
very  little  flesh.  They  are  all  bone  and  muscle.  Their  feet  have  hard 
pads  for  tearing  over  the  ground.  Long  hair  and  a  bushy  tail  would  be 
encumbrances  so  they  have  very  short  smooth  hair  and  a  rat-tail.  Their 
long  muzzles  and  necks  help  them  to  seize  an  animal  while  running  at 
full  speed.  Not  only  do  racers  need  long  legs,  they  also  need  good 
sound  wind.     For  this  they  have  deep  chests  for  plenty  of  lung-room. 

(b)  The  Scotch  greyhound  has  a  thick  coat  of  short  hair,  for  he 
must  endure  wild  weather  among  heathery  hills  and  mountains.  He  is 
larger  than  the  English  dog.  The  favourite  colours  are  dark  slate,  fawn, 
grizzled  or  brindled. 

(c)  The  Russian  greyhound  has  a  coarse  woolly  coat.  His  ears  and 
forelegs  are  fringed  and  his  tail  is  thickly  haired  so  he  is  slow  in  pace. 
He  hunts  wolves  by  sight  and  scent. 
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(d)  Italian  greyhounds  are  small  and  are  kept  for  pets.  They  are  of 
several  colours:  golden-fawn,  cream-coloured,  blue-fawn,  black,  red, 
yellow  and  white. 

III.  Spaniels. — With  the  spaniels  we  come  to  the  third  division  of 
domestic  dogs.  They  have  large  pendant  ears,  long-fringed.  Their 
heads  are  wide,  muzzles  moderate,  limbs  short  and  stout,  hair  long  and 
thick  and  their  tails  are  thickly-haired.  Their  skulls  are  comparatively 
wider  and  shorter  than  those  of  the  first  two  classes.  The  brain-case 
rises  suddenly  at  the  eyes,  indicating  good  mental  power.  Spaniels 
are  divided  into  (a)  field  spaniels,  (b)  water-spaniels,  and  (c)  pets. 

(a)  Field  spaniels  are  among  the  best  shooting-dogs  and  they  bay 
when  they  discover  game.  There  are  four  varieties:  Clumber,  Sussex, 
Norfolk  and  Cocker.  The  Clumber  spaniel  is  silent  when  hunting. 
He  is  heavily  built  and  soon  tires.  He  has  liver-coloured  nostrils, 
brown  eyes  and  long  ears  without  very  long  fringe.  His  hair  is  silky. 
His  ground  colour  is  always  white  with  yellow  or  orange  spots.  The 
Sussex  spaniel  has  a  wavy  coat  of  liver-colour  without  any  white.  The 
Norfolk  is  either  liver-and-white,  or  black-and-white  while  the  long 
fringe  of  hair  on  the  ears  frequently  touches  the  ground.  Cockers  are 
small,  and  are  liver,  liver-and-white,  or  black.  Their  coats  are  soft, 
silky  and  wavy,  with  fringe  on  the  throat  and  limbs. 

(b)  Water-spaniels.  The  Irish  water-spaniels  are  fairly  large  dogs 
with  broad  feet,  woolly,  thickly-matted  curly  coat,  which  is  more  or  less 
oily.  They  retrieve  game,  plunging  into  water  and  bringing  ducks 
to  land.  Ben,  a  mischievous  spaniel,  once  thought  he  would  do  some- 
thing smart.  He  dashed  in  among  some  tame  ducks  on  his  master's 
premises  and  seizing  an  old  duck  ran  to  the  house  with  her.  She  squawk- 
ed all  the  way  but  he  did  not  heed  her  till  she  was  rudely  taken  from  him 
when  he  reached  the  kitchen.  Poor  Ben  did  not  understand  why  he  was 
whipped  for  it.  Setters  are  large  spaniels  which  have  a  habit  of  pointing 
their  game.  Originally  they  were  taught  to  crouch  while  holding  the 
game  until  a  net  was  thrown  over  it,  hence  their  name.  With  the  use 
of  guns,  this  habit  was  of  no  advantage  so  the  setters  were  trained  to 
the  attitude  of  pointers.  The  pointer  should  have  a  silky  coat.  The 
legs  should  be  thinly  fringed,  while  the  tail-fringe  should  hang  like  the 
teeth  of  a  comb  with  no  bushiness.  In  the  middle  of  the  tail,  which  is 
carried  up,  the  fringe  is  long,  while  at  the  tip  it  should  be  quite  short. 
The  setter  should  also  have  an  abundance  of  hair  between  his  toes. 
He  is  "all  colours".     The  Irish  setter  is  generally  red. 

The  Newfoundland  dog  is  just  a  large  spaniel.  The  children  know 
how  fearless  he  is  in  water  and  how  ready  he  is  to  risk  his  life  to  save 
people  from  drowning.  In  Newfoundland  he  helps  the  fishermen,  going 
out  in  the  fishing  smacks.     When  a  large  fish  is  caught  by  hook  and  line 
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he  leaps  into  the  ocean  and  gets  it,  making  the  landing  of  the  fish  less 
difficult  for  his  master.  His  coat  is  shaggy  and  oily,  his  tail  long,  bushy 
and  curled  on  one  side.  Black  is  the  general  colour.  His  head  is  large, 
nearly  flat  on  top,  with  a  ridge  at  the  eyes.  The  skin  on  the  forehead 
should  show  some  slight  wrinkles.  The  eyes  should  be  brown  in  colour 
and  mild  in  expression. 

The  St.  Bernards  are  very  large.  One  is  known  to  have  measured 
sixty-eight  inches  from  the  tip  of  the  nose  to  the  root  of  the  tail.  The 
rough  St.  Bernard  has  a  long  wavy  coat,  very  bushy  tail  and  little  fringe 
on  the  fore-legs.  There  is  a  great  variety  in  colour.  The  head  is  large 
with  a  greater  elevation  at  the  eyes  than  the  Newfoundland.  The 
ears  are  small.  The  feet  are  large  to  support  the  dog  in  the  snow  of 
the  mountain  side.  The  St.  Bernard  Hospice  was  founded  almost  a 
thousand  years  ago  for  the  benefit  of  pilgrims  going  to  Rome.  Now 
about  twenty  thousand  people  go  through  the  St.  Bernard  pass  every 
year,  many  of  them  labourers  going  to  work.  In  winter  the  snow  piles 
high  around  the  hospice  and  travellers  fall  by  the  way  overcome  with 
cold  or  buried  under  snowslides.  The  monks  use  the  older  dogs  to  train 
the  younger  in  rescue  work.  This  is  done  in  summer.  The  young  dogs 
are  taken  into  the  valleys  and  hollows  where  there  is  always  snow.  One 
man  lies  down  in  the  snow  burying  himself  in  it.  Then  the  dog  is  sent 
to  look  for  him  and  rouse  him.  The  man  wakes  up,  stands  up  and  the 
dog  leads  him  to  the  hospice.  A  famous  dog  is  to  be  seen  in  the  Berne 
museum.  In  life  Bary's  intelligence  was  remarkable.  He  was  pre- 
sented with  many  medals.  Altogether  he  saved  forty  lives,  but  at  last 
he  was  accidentally  shot.  One  instance  was  that  of  a  child  whom  he 
found  lying  in  the  snow.  He  warmed  it  with  his  breath  and  roused  it 
from  sleep  by  licking  its  face.  He  coaxed  it  to  get  on  his  back.  Then 
he  carried  it  swiftly  to  the  monastery. 

(c)  Pets.  The  King  Charles  and  the  Blenheim  spaniels  are  famous 
pets.  The  King  Charles  is  black-and-tan  with  a  large  mixture  of  white. 
They  both  have  globe-shaped  heads,  turned-up  noses,  and  ears  which 
touch  the  ground.  The  coat  should  be  long,  silky  and  wavy,  while  ears, 
legs  and  feet  should  be  heavily  fringed. 


A  teacher  had  been  telling  her  class  all  about  the  wonders  of  the  ocean.  "Now, 
Freddie,"  she  said,  "why  does  a  whale  live  to  be  a  thousand  years  old?"  "I  guess, 
ma'am,  '  replied  Freddie,'  "it's  because  there  is  nothing  in  the  ocean  big  enough  to 
swallow  him." 


A  Christmas  Thought. 

Teacher — "Now,  Tommy,  what  comes  from  Santiago?" 
Tommy — "Santa  Claus." 


Nature  Study  for  June 

G.  A.  CORNISH,  B.A. 

Faculty  of  Education,  University  of  Toronto 

THE  COMMON  GRAINS,  WHEAT,  BARLEY,  OATS. 

Introduction. — By  the  first  of  June  the  cereal  crops  are  well  under 
way  and  the  structure  and  growth  of  these  plants  offer  a  splendid  sub- 
ject for  nature  study  work.  Many  of  the  observations  can  be  made  by 
the  pupils  around  their  own  homes,  and  these  may  be  supplemented  by 
the  more  careful  study  of  the  plants  in  the  school. 

Observations  to  be  Made  by  the  Pupils. — Examine  grains  of 
oats,  wheat  and  barley.  Which  have  husks  on  them  and  which  has 
none?  In  what  ways  do  the  grains  resemble  one  another?  Examine 
the  young  plants  in  the  field.  Pull  one  up  by  the  roots  and  note  the 
shape  of  the  roots.  Would  you  say  the  roots  are  shallow  or  deep  feeders? 
Just  above  the  root  notice  whether  the  stem  branches.  Note  into  how 
many  branches  it  divides.  What  advantage  would  a  variety  possess 
that  branched  widely?  Observe  the  structure  of  the  stem.  Is  it  hollow 
in  all  the  grains?  Does  the  hollow  run  continuously  from  the  top  to 
the  bottom  of  the  stem?  W'hat  is  the  advantage  of  a  hollow  stem? 
Note  the  peculiar  shape  of  the  leaf,  its  veining,  its  method  of  attachment 
to  the  stem,  a  structure  at  the  angle  formed  where  the  blade  meets  the 
stem.  Why  would  a  wide  leaf  be  unsuitable  for  a  plant  with  the  manner 
of  growth  of  a  grass?  Do  these  plants  produce  flowers?  Watch  them 
carefully  through  the  month  of  June  for  projecting  anthers  containing 
pollen.  In  what  ways  do  the  clusters  of  flowers  on  the  oats  differ  from 
those  of  the  wheat  and  barley?  Dissect  a  spike  of  wheat  and  barley 
and  note  the  relation  of  the  beards  to  the  husks. 

Information  for  the  Teacher. — The  common  grains  are  now 
growing  rapidly  and  exhibit  many  interesting  phenomena  for  the  student 
of  nature.  The  grains  themselves  differ  in  the  different  cereals,  but  the 
most  marked  differences  are  superficial.  The  grain  of  the  oat  plant  is 
enveloped  in  two  scales  which  can  readily  be  removed  and  then  the  real 
grain  appears  and  is  very  similar  in  structure  to  a  grain  of  wheat.  The 
scales  adhere  much  more  closely  to  the  barley  grain  but  when  they  are 
removed,  it  too  resembles  a  grain  of  wheat.  The  grain  of  wheat  was 
enveloped  in  the  same  husks  but  they  were  so  loosely  attached  that 
during  the  threshing  they  were  removed  as  chaff. 
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The  plants  are  very  similar  in  their  character.  All  belong  to  the 
great  family  of  grasses  which  includes  also  rice,  maize,  rye,  millet  and 
many  of  the  fodder  plants,  so  that  it  can  be  said  for  a  certianty  that  the 
grass  family  is,  by  far,  the  most  important  group  of  plants  in  the  world, 
and  contains  most  of  the  essential  food  plants  for  man  and  beast. 

All  have  great  tufts  of  fibrous  roots  which  spread  widely  but  not 
deeply  into  the  soil.  The  grasses  are  shallow  feeders  and  are  thus  quite 
sensitive  to  the  soil  moisture.  A  deep-rooted  plant  can  draw  its  moisture 
from  considerable  depths  and  a  drought  does  not  affect  it  so  seriously 
as  it  does  the  grasses.  Just  above  the  root  the  stem  branches  into  a 
number  of  long  slender  branches.  The  branching  habit  partly  determines 
the  amount  of  crop,  for  where  one  plant  produces  many  branches  each 
bearing  its  tuft  of  flowers  and  fruit  that  plant  will  be  very  productive. 
The  stem  is  hollow  with  joints  along  it  at  intervals.  A  hollow  stem  has 
great  rigidity  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  tissues  that  compose  it, 
and  the  stems  of  the  grains  need  great  rigidity  when  we  consider  the 
weight  of  heavy  grain  that  the  stem  has  to  support  against  every  wind 
that  may  buffet  it.  Occasionally  a  heavy  storm  will  "lodge"  it  in  spite 
of  the  great  resisting  power  of  the  stem.  Then  the  joints  play  their 
part  if  the  plant  is  not  too  old  and  the  tissues  have  not  lost  their  vitality. 
If  the  joint  is  closely  observed  it  will  be  noticed  that  it  is  swollen  and 
looks  more  translucent  than  the  other  tissues.  It  is  what  is  called  a 
turgescent  tissue,  and  when  its  cells  on  one  side  of  the  joint  become 
swollen  the  "lodged"  plant  is  erected;  thus  the  bend  will  always  take 
place  at  the  joint. 

The  leaf  is  always  long  and  narrow  as  is  to  be  expected  among 
plants  that  grow  in  such  crowded  masses  as  do  the  members  of  the 
grass  family.  The  function  of  the  blade  of  the  leaf  depends  on  its  ability 
to  receive  the  sunlight,  and  wide  leaves  would  be  entirely  out  of  place 
on  the  grasses  as  they  would  shade  one  another  and  much  tissue  would 
be  wasted.  At  its  base  the  leaf  encircles  the  stem  as  a  sheath  and  can 
swing  around  to  any  angle  with  the  wind.  Just  where  the  blade  meets 
the  stem  a  little  scale  projects  tightly  against  the  stem  so  that  the  rain 
and  dew  cannot  penetrate  the  space  inside  the  sheath. 

All  the  cereals  flower  and  the  tufts  of  stamens  project  out  for  a  few 
hours,  but  it  requires  a  person  with  a  watchful  eye  and  some  patience 
to  observe  the  phenomenon.  The  structure  of  the  flower  is  very  inter- 
esting but  too  difficult  to  observe  without  a  magnifier.  Around  each 
little  flower  is  a  number  of  scales.  These  persist  until  the  grain  is  ripe 
and  form  the  chaff.  Frequently  these  scales  have  the  apex  prolonged 
into  an  awn,  and  these  projecting  awns  form  the  beards  of  barley  and 
wheat. 


The  May  Competition  in  Art 

Awards  to  Public  School  Competitors  for  an  original  illustra- 
tion, IN  PENCIL  OR  IN  WATER  COLOURS,  OF  A  QUOTATION  SUB- 
MITTED  WITH    THE    ILLUSTRATION. 

Prize  Winners. 

First  Prize;  Margaret  Wood,  Sr.  IV,  Ryerson  School,  Owen  Sound. 
Teacher,  W.  Douglass. 

Second   Prize;  Ur.  Ramsay,  Jr.   IV,   Ryerson  School,  Owen  Sound. 
Teacher,  Agnes  Burt. 

Third  Prize;  Clifford  Bunt,  Sr.   IV,  Ryerson  School,  Owen  Sound. 
Teacher,  W.  Douglass. 


No.  1.  Margaret  Wood. 


Fig.  1.  (Public  School). 
No.  2.  Ur.  Ramsa\ . 


No.  3.  Clifford  Hunt. 


Honourable  Mention  for  Merit;  Ora  Ellis,  Janet  Smith,  Dorothea 
Deans,  Howard  Ellis,  Wilkie  Newton,  Mary  Telford,  Katie  M. 
MacKay,  Rheta  Graham,  Ryerson  School,  Owen  Sound;  Grace 
Jones,  Bernice  Prest,  Dorothy  McLean,  Kathleen  Hammill,  Ada 
Frank,  Bert  Coulter,  Alma  Thompson,  Loretta  Crecino,  David 
Glen,  Mona  Scott,  Nellie  Alexander,  David  Hopper,  Stanley 
King,  Perry  Smith,  Strathcona  School,  Owen  Sound. 
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Awards  to  High  School  Competitors  for  an  original  illustration, 
in  pencil  or  in  water  colours,  of  a  quotation  submitted 
wtth  the  illustration. 

Prize  Winners. 

First     Prize;     Dorothy     B.    Johnston,    Bowmanville   High    School. 

Teacher,  Isabel  K.  Smith. 
Second  Prize;  Evelyn  Joness,  Bowmanville  High  School.     Teacher, 

Isabel  K.  Smith. 
Third    Prize;    Beatrice    Blandford,    Hamilton    Collegiate    Institute. 

Teacher,  George  L.  Johnston. 


No,  1.  Dorothy  B.  Johnston. 
"This  little  bay,  a  quiet  road, 
That  holds  in  shelter  thy  abode. 


Fig.  2.  (High  School). 
No.  2.  Evelyn  Joness. 


No.  3.  Beatrice  Blandford. 
"The  road  that  runs  just  by  our  door 
Keeps  on  a  hundred  miles  or  more. 


Honourable  Mention  for  Merit;  Bertha  Watson,  D.  Luhrmann, 
Fredrea  Fletcher,  Dorothy  Wilson,  Marian  King,  Helen  Sherk, 
M.  Misener,  Hamilton  Collegiate  Institute;  Monita  McDonald, 
Anita  McAndrew,  Loretta  Dee,  Virna  Ross,  Vera  Hurley,  Dorothy 
Fonseca,  Marie  McEnaney,  Clotilde  Prunty,  St.  Joseph's  College, 
Toronto;  Henry  B.  Bowman,  Elmira  High  School. 
Notes. 

The  Committee  was  disappointed  in  not  receiving  any  good  pencil 
illustrations.     Many  coloured  illustrations  showed  a  lack  of  delicacy  in 

(Continued  on  page  874). 
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ORDER 
LABORATORY   SUPPLIES 

NOW 

FOR   NEXT  SEASON 

The  reason  for  this  advice  has  been  so  well  put  in  an  editorial  in  the 
"American  School  Board  Journal"  for  May,  1916,  entitled,  "A  Warning 
to  School  Boards",  that  we  reproduce  it  here  essentially  in  its  entirety. 

"The  school  boards  of  the  country  are  facing  a  serious  situation  in 
their  annual  equipment  and  supply  purchases.  Not  in  years  have  there 
been  such  generally  unsettled  conditions  in  the  markets,  such  serious  short- 
ages in  raw  materials  of  every  kind  and  such  unheard  of  increases  in  the 
prices  of  staple  commodities. 

'The  entire  raw  material  market  is  demoralized  and  with  the  advance 
of  spring,  the  situation  is  becoming  steadily  worse.  It  is  uiged,  therefore, 
that  school  boards  buy  all  necessary  goods  just  as  promptly  as  possible,  and 
that  they  demand  immediate  delivery.  The  situation  does  not  promise  to 
improve  for  many  months  to  come,  and  delays  in  placing  orders  and  deferred 
shipments  are  certain  to  cause  serious  embarrassment  in  the  fall  opening  of 
the  schools. 

"The  school  equipment  and  supply  business  is  peculiarly  a  seasonal 
business  and  manufacturers  have  complained  for  many  years  against  the 
uneconomic  custom  of  limiting  the  great  bulk  of  school  purchases  to  two 
months.  Any  business  man  understands  that  a  season  of  two  months  which 
necessitates  the  making  of  stock  far  in  advance  without  definite  knowledge 
of  the  actual  number  of  orders,  and  the  great  rush  of  a  vast  volume  of  orders 
to  be  handled  within  eignt  or  ten  weeks,  does  not  make  possible  the  most 
economic  manufacturing  or  selling.  If  school  orders  could  be  distributed 
over  a  longer  period  of  time,  the  schools  would  be  the  greatest  gainers. 

"For  the  coming  summer,  the  evils  of  the  short  season  have  been 
aggravated  beyond  understanding.  Notice  has  been  served  by  practically 
all  producers  of  raw  materials  that  all  prices  are  subject  to  change  from  day 
to  day.  This  is  particularly  with  respect  to  the  larger  items:  furniture, 
paper,  manual  training  tools  and  supplies,  laboratory  furniture  and  equip- 
ment. Steel,  lumber,  paper,  etc.,  have  increased  in  cost  from  fifteen  per  cent, 
to  two  hundred  per  cent.,  and  the  top  prices  have  not  yet  been  reached. 

"School  boards,  are,  therefore,  urged  as  a  matter  of  wise  precaution 
to  get  in  touch  with  their  regular  sources  of  supplies  as  early  as  possible  and 
to  place  orders  for  immediate  delivery  as  against  the  uncertainty  of  debveries 
in  August  and  September.  Two  years  ago  and  last  year,  we  urged  this  same 
precaution,  and  many  school  boards  who  disregarded  the  warning  were 
seriously  embarrassed." 
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the  handling  of  colour.  The  skies  were  too  blue  and  the  trees  were  too 
green.  The  perspective  of  houses  and  receding  fences  was  very  notice- 
ably bad  in  some  drawings.  In  others  the  shore  line,  horizon,  and  out- 
lines of  trees  and  of  sails  were  made  quite  heavy. 

But  the  greatest  defect  in  the  majority  of  the  illustrations  consisted 
in  not  having  the  centre  of  interest  in  the  drawing  correspond  with  the 
centre  of  interest  in  the  quotation.  The  object  of  greatest  interest  in 
the  quotation  was  too  often  given  a  very  subordinate  place  in  the  illus- 
tration. 

One  Public  School  made  the  mistake  of  decorating  instead  of  illustrat- 
ing some  very  neatly  lettered  quotations.  As  examples  of  lettering  and 
decorative  designing,  many  of  the  drawings  submitted  were  very  good. 


Holding  Audiences. 

An  American  educator,  recently  returned  from  Asia,  tells  of  an  interesting  method 
adopted  by  a  professor  in  an  Indian  College  in  holding  his  audiences. 

The  educated  Hindus  and  Mohammedans,  natives  of  India,  are  extremely  proud  of 
their  ability  to  understand  and  speak  the  English  language.  It  is  an  insult  to  intimate 
in  any  manner  to  an  educated  native  that  he  is  ignorant  of  English. 

The  professor  above  mentioned  used  the  language  pride  of  the  natives  in  overcoming 
an  annoying  custom  which  permits  students  to  enter  or  leave  lectures  at  any  time  with 
the  greatest  freedom.  He  announced  at  one  of  his  talks  that  in  the  future  any  man  who 
did  not  understand  English  might  retire  at  any  time  from  the  classroom. 

After  this  announcement  the  lectures  were  heard  to  the  end. — American  School  Board 
Journal. 


A  Little  Knowledge. 

Teacher — "Tommy,  can  you  spell  'fur'?" 

Tommy— "Yes,  sir.     F-U-R." 

Teacher —  "That's  right.     Now  can  you  tell  me  what  fur  is?" 

Tommy —  "Yes,  sir.     Fur  is  an  awful  long  way." 


Miss  Brown  was  giving  an  elaborate  description  of  a  blacksmith  preparatory  to 
teaching  Longfellow's  poem. 

"Now,  children,  we  are  going  to  learn  a  poem  to-day  about  someone  who  works  very 
hard.  He  is  very  large  and  has  great  arms  that  can  lift  such  heavy  things!  His  face  is 
blackened  with  soot  that  comes  from  his  great,  blazing  fires!  And  he  wears  a  dirty, 
"black  apron  and  he  has  a  fire  that  glows,  oh!  so  red,  and  whenever  he  makes  anything 
he  puts  in  into  his  fire,  and  then  pounds  it  with  a  great  big  hammer,  which  makes  the 
loudest  clanging  noise  and  makes  the  sparks  fly  about  in  every  direction.  Now,  who 
can  tell  me  what  I  have  been  describing?" 

A  little  maid  who  had  listened  to  these  vivid  details  with  eyes  twice  their  natural  size 
sprang  to  her  feet  and  said  in  an  awed  whisper: 

"The  devil." — American  School  Board  Journal. 
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The  Summer  Session  of  the  University  of  Toronto 

ALBERT  H.  ABBOTT,  Ph.D. 
Secretary,   University  Extension,   University  of  Toronto 

The  eleventh  Summer  Session  is  being  anticipated  with  unusual 
enthusiasm.  With  the  stimulus  of  last  year,  together  with  the  prospect 
of  the  new  Course  leading  to  the  Degree  of  B.A.,  the  Session  promises 
greater  success  than  in  any  previous  year.  The  attendance  last  summer 
was  three  hundred  and  fifty-three  (353)  being  an  increase  of  seventy 
(70)  over  the  previous  year.  The  enrolment  was  distributed  as  follows — 
Normal  Entrance  36,  Faculty  Entrance  90,  Commerce  30,  Household 
Science  49,  Music  40,  Manual  Training  9,  Auxiliary  Classes  19,  Kinder- 
garten Primary  80.  The  results  at  the  examinations  were  gratifying 
not  only  to  students,  who  in  this  way  improved  their  professional  stand- 
ing, but  also  to  the  instructors  who  had  the  strenuous  task  of  covering 
the  greater  part  of  a  year's  work  in  five  weeks. 

The  Correspondence  Courses  which  are  carried  on  to  supplement 
the  work  of  the  Summer  Session  in  Normal,  Faculty  and  Commercial 
Work  continued  from  September  throughout  the  winter.  Eighty-eight 
(88)  students  in  all  were  enrolled  this  past  winter — Faculty  Entrance  61, 
Normal  Entrance  23,  Commerce  4.  Bulletins  outlining  the  Course  were 
sent  out  monthly  or  fortnightly  with  prescribed  work  to  be  returned  by 
the  student. 

The  Course  which  has  been  authorized  by  the  University  of  Toronto 
this  year  leading  to  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  is  the  General  Course 
without  options  in  the  Second,  Third  and  Fourth  years  and  is  con- 
stituted as  follows:  First  Year — English,  Latin,  French,  Physics  or 
Biology,  Mathematics  (Alg.,  Geom.,  Trig.).  Second  Year — English, 
Latin,  French,  History,  Physics,  Biology.  Third  Year — English,  French, 
History,  Chemistry,  Geology  and  Mineralogy.  Fourth  Year — English, 
French,  History,  Chemistry,  Geology  and  Mineralogy.  Provision  is 
made  this  year  for  Latin,  French,  Physics  and  Biology  of  the  First  Year 
and  English,  French  and  Physics  of  the  Second  Year.  This  Course  may 
be  completed  by  attendance  at  Summer  Sessions  and  supervision  of 
work  throughout  the  year.  Those  holding  Faculty  Entrance  or  equiva- 
lent standing  may  enter  the  Second  Year  work. 

For  the  subjects  of  the  Second  Year  the  fees  are  as  follows:  tuition, 
one  subject  $10.00;  two  subjects  $18.00;  three  subjects  $20.00;  examina- 
tions $2.00  each  subject.  For  the  Courses  mentioned  in  the  first  para- 
graph no  tuition  fee  is  required  by  the  Department  of  Education  from 
regularly  qualified  teachers. 

The  Summer  Session  opens  July  3rd  and  lasts  five  weeks.  The 
University  Residences  and  Dining  Hall  are  open  for  the  accommodation 
of  Summer  Session  students. 
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Queen's  Summer  School 

W.  T.  MacCLEMENT,   M.A.,  D.Sc. 
Secretary,   University   Extension,   Queen's   University 

Two  objects  were  prominently  before  those  who  established  Queen's 
Summer  School  in  1910.  The  first  was  the  need  for  strengthening  and 
adding  variety  to  our  extra-mural  courses  by  giving  opportunity  for 
laboratory  work  in  science,  and  thus  permitting  our  extra-mural  students 
to  select  courses  containing  scientific  subjects.  The  second  object  was 
to  open  to  teachers,  who  have  courage,  ambition,  and  ability,  an  oppor- 
tunity of  improving  their  scholarship  and  professional  standing. 

To  those  who  are  genuinely  attached  to  teaching  and  who  desire 
to  make  it  their  lifework  summer  study  makes  a  strong  appeal.  The 
opportunities  of  gaining  increased  knowledge,  of  observing  good  methods 
of  presenting  this  knowledge,  of  enjoying  again  something  of  the  light 
responsibility  and  the  pleasant  companionship  which  make  school  days 
and  college  sessions  so  attractive,  these  make  a  combination  which 
every  real  teacher  should  welcome. 

When  to  this  we  could  add  the  possibility  of  obtaining  by  persever- 
ance and  faithful  study,  an  advanced  certificate  or  a  degree  in  Arts, 
opening  to  the  student  a  way  to  the  prizes  of  the  teacher's  profession, 
we  felt  that  the  teachers  of  Canada  required  but  to  know  of  this  to  re- 
spond in  large  numbers.  We  hoped  to  offer  such  opportunities  for  pro- 
gress that  an  increasing  number  of  ambitious  and  intelligent  persons 
would  look  upon  teaching  as  a  lifework  worthy  of  their  best  efforts  and 
offering  in  its  higher  reaches  prizes  equal  to  those  of  any  other  career. 

Largely  as  a  result  of  the  publicity  campaign  conducted  by  the 
students  themselves  a  wider  interest  has  been  evident  during  the  last 
two  years.  1914  brought  us  an  increase  of  fifty  per  cent,  beyond  the 
largest  previous  attendance,  while  in  1915  the  students  reached  the 
very  satisfactory  number  of  150. 

It  soon  became  evident  to  observers  that  the  students  attending  the 
summer  sessions  are  the  product  of  a  long  process  of  natural  selection. 
Only  the  elect  will  make  the  sacrifices  involved  in  giving  up  their  vaca- 
tion, their  energy,  and  their  often  slender  savings,  in  the  more  or  less 
precarious  hope  of  reaping  a  satisfactory  reward  "after  many  days". 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  situation  of  Queen's  and  the  delightful 
summer  climate  of  Kingston  are  strong  factors  in  making  successful  such 
an  enterprise,  but  the  fact  remains  that  the  teachers  of  Canada  are 
becoming  alive  to  the  fact  that  their  occupation  may  become  a  real 
profession,  worthy  of  their  continued  effort  and  devotion,  and  that  in 
our  University  they  can  find  sympathetic  aid  in  working  toward  their 
highest  ambitions. 
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Notes  and  News 

[Readers  are  requested  to  send  in  news  items  tor  this  department]. 

Essay  Competition. — The  School  invites  teachers  to  enter  a 
competition  on 

HOW  I  REFORMED  A  "BAD"  PUPIL. 

For  the  best  account,  a  two  years'  subscription  will  be  awarded  and 
for  each  of  the  next  five  best  accounts  a  year's  subscription  will  be 
awarded. 

The  rules  for  the  competition  are 

(1)  Each  account  must  be  written  on  one  side  only  of  letter  paper, 

8"  x  11". 

(2)  The  account  must  be  one  from  the  actual  experience  of  the 

teacher  and  signed  by  the  teacher  (this  name  will  not  be 
published). 

(3)  It  should  be  as  concise  as  possible,  stating  clearly  the  habits  of 

the  pupil  that  the  teacher  wished  to  reform;  the  treatment 
that  effected  the  reform  and  why  it  proved  efficacious;  the 
time  required  to  effect  reformation,  etc.,  etc.  If  the  pupil 
has  left  school,  describe  his  (or  her)  success  in  life. 

(4)  The  awards  will  be  made  for  the  most  successful  method  of  reform- 

ing the  pupil — not  for  the  literary  merit  of  the  composition. 

Miss  Chambers  of  Carnarvan  is  now  teaching  at  West  Guilford. 

H.  E.  Snyder,  a  graduate  of  the  class  of  1910-11  in  the  Faculty  of 
Education,  Toronto,  has  a  position  in  Wesley  College,  Winnipeg. 

A.  J.  Foerster,  M.A.,  M.  R.  Ballard,  B.A.,  and  G.  A.  Coyne,  B.A.,  of 
this  year's  class  in  the  Faculty  of  Education,  Toronto,  have  accepted 
positions  in  Moose  Jaw  Collegiate  Institute,  to  teach  mathematics, 
biology,  and  English,  respectively. 

In  how  many  Canadian  schools  are  loose  leaf  exercise  books  used? 
Some  of  the  advantages  of  using  these  are  indicated  on  page  883  of  this 
issue. 

Pro  Belgica  is  the  title  of  a  new  weekly  published  in  Montreal.  It 
is  the  authorised  mouthpiece  of  the  relief  work  for  the  victims  of  the 
war  in  Belgium.  The  object  of  the  paper  is  to  keep  Belgians  and  Cana- 
dians as  much  in  touch  as  possible,  and  by  a  series  of  articles  written  by 
competent  authorities  to  give  as  accurate  an  account  as  possible  of  the 
hardships  and  trials  undergone,  the  part  the  Belgian  army  has  played 

(Continued  on  page  882) . 
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ATURDAY     NIGHT,     by    reason    of    its 

pronounced    character    and    individuality, 

enjoys     and     merits     the     confidence    of 

practical    and    sensible   people    in    every 

Province    of    Canada.       <J  Its    Financial   Section   is 

read  and  respected    by   Canada's    leading    financiers 

and    most   prominent  business  men,   because  of  the 

justice  and  fearlessness  of  its  Editorial  Policy.     ^JThe 

reliability  of  its  Financial  advice  is  admitted.      ^  The 

unbiased  opinions  contained  in  its  answers  to  corres- 
pondents upon  financial  topics  is  widely  sought  and  keenly 
appreciated.  <JThis  "reader  appreciation"  is  not  confined 
to  the  Financial  Section  alone.  <JBoth  the  General  Section 
and  the  Women's  Section  are  eagerly  awaited,  and  carefully 
read,  by  thousands  of  Canadians  who  have  come  to  rely 
upon  SATURDAY  NIGHT  for  a  sound  presentation  of  the 
news  of  National  importance. 
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SATURDAY  NIGHT  offers  to  every  teacher  and  advanced 
scholar  an  opportunity  whereby  they  may  utilise  their  spare  hours 
to  financial  advantage.     A  pleasant,  profitable,  employment. 
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in  the  war,  and  the  precarious  situation  existing  to-day.  Articles  are 
published  both  in  English  and  French.  The  subscription  is  one  dollar 
per  year,  part  of  which  is  given  towards  the  feeding  and  clothing  of  the 
martyred  people.    The  head-office  is  at  397  Viger  Square,  Montreal. 

Quebec. 

After  long  tenure  of  office,  the  Honorable  Boucher  de  La  Bruere 
has  retired  on  pension  from  his  position  of  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  for  the  Province  of  Quebec.  There  is  no  Cabinet  Minister 
in  charge  of  education  and  the  Superintendent  is  the  highest  official  in 
the  Department  and  is  responsible  to  the  Provincial  Secretary.  His 
successor  is  the  Honorable  Cyrille  F.  Delage,  formerly  M.P.  for  Quebec 
County  and  Speaker  of  the  Legislative  Assembly.  He  is  well  qualified 
by  his  personality  and  experience  to  carry  on  the  high  traditions  of  his 
office  and  to  give  justice  to  both  the  French  and  English  speaking 
sections  of  the  community. 

W.  G.  Dormer,  B.A.,  Principal  of  Magog  Academy,  has  been  ap- 
pointed Principal  of  Lennoxville  Academy  in  succession  to  D.  E.  Car- 
michael,  B.A.,  who  has  enlisted  for  overseas  service. 

H.  P.  Dole,  M.A.,  has  been  appointed  lecturer  in  mathematics  in 
the  School  for  Teachers  at  Macdonald  College.  Mr.  Dole  is  a  graduate 
of  the  University  of  New  Brunswick  and  of  the  Provincial  Normal 
School  at  Fredericton.  He  passed  his  M.A.  Course  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, New  York,  specialising  in  mathematics  and  received  his  Master's 
Diploma  in  Education  at  Teachers'  College.  He  has  also  had  twelve 
years'  experience  of  teaching  in  all  grades  of  schools,  and  will  begin  his 
new  duties  on  September  1st. 

On  April  13th,  the  Montreal  Schools'  Swimming  Association  held 
a  very  successful  competition  at  the  Y.M.C.A.  bath,  Park  Avenue,  for 
certificates  which  were  won  as  follows  by  five  of  the  affiliated  schools: 


School. 

Bancroft 

Strathearn  

William  Dawson 

Fairmount 

Edward  VII... 


Qualified  for 

tries. 

Certificate. 

6 

5 

6 

5 

14 

10 

7 

7 

9 

7 

42  34 


Of  those  qualifying,  sixteen  swam  the  distance  of  100  yards  and  seven- 
teen  younger  boys  swam   50   yards.     The  best   times  were:   Douglas 

(Continued  on  page  884) 
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Be  Ready  For  The  HOT  SUMMER  SUN 


Hot  summer  sun  with  consequent  tan,  sun- 
burn, freckles,  etc.,  will  soon  be  here.  Have 
a  bottle  of 


Princess  Complexion  Purifier 

handy.  It  cures  the  worst  cases  of  tan, 
sunburn,  freckles,  black  heads,  red  nose,  eczema, 
ivy  poisoning-,  eruptions,  etc.  Price  $1.50 
prepaid. 

Our  Free  Booklet  "G"  tells  you  of  our 
time  tested  (24  years)  methods  of  curing  all  skin, 
scalp  and  hair  troubles,  also  how  we  remove 
superfluous     hair,     moles,     warts,    etc. 

Write  for  booklet  to-day. 


HISCOTT  INSTITUTE,  Limited 

59H    COLLEGE    ST.,    TORONTO 


FOR    GREATER    EFFICIENCY 

in  the  new  term,   use 

CHAPMAN'S   LOOSE  LEAF 
EXERCISE   BOOKS 

Teachers  recommend  them  to  you,  for 

BETTER  WORK— EASY  SUPERVISION— INCREASED  INTEREST 
SYSTEM— NEATNESS— CONVENIENCE. 

For  Greater  Efficiency — Better  Results, — in  your  school,  try  them. 

Write-  for  particulars  to 

The  CHAS.  CHAPMAN  CO.  -  London,  Can. 


When  writing  advertisers,  please  mention  THE  SCHOOL. 
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Cuthbert,  age  12,  Fairmount  School,  50  yds.,  43f  sees.;  Ross  Cuthbert, 
age  14,  Fairmount  School,  100  yds.,  37^  sees.;  Walter  Hart,  age  13, 
Bancroft  School,  100  yds.,  1  min.  49  sees.;  Already  the  M.S.S.A.  has  a 
membership  of  21  affiliated  schools. 

At  a  recent  conference  between  the  South  Shore  School  Commis- 
sioners and  Inspector  Parker,  it  was  arranged  to  apply  to  the  Education 
Department  at  Quebec  to  raise  the  Model  School  to  the  status  of  an 
Academy  so  that  pupils  in  Longueuil  and  Montreal  South  will  be  able 
to  complete  their  High  School  education  without  going  beyond  the 
limits  of  their  own  community  and  can  be  prepared  for  matriculation 
into  McGill  University. 

The  Commissioners  also  intend  to  open  a  course  for  boys  and  girls 
who  wish  to  enter  commercial  life  on  completing  their  school  course. 

The  Protestant  Board  of  School  Commissioners  of  the  towns  of 
Longueuil  and  Montreal  South,  at  a  meeting  held  on  May  2nd,  con- 
cluded the  purchase  of  a  property  in  the  east  end  of  Longueuil  for  the 
purpose  of  a  branch  school  in  which  the  four  primary  grades  will  be 
taught.      The  school  will  be  ready  for  the  opening  next  September. 

Nova  Scotia. 

A  very  successful  Teachers'  Institute  was  held  in  Springhill,  April 
18th-20th.  As  Inspector  Craig  was  seriously  ill,  Supervisor  Lay  of  Am- 
herst presided. 

M.  C.  Foster  who  has  been  Principal  of  Parrsboro  Schools  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  was  recently  appointed  Inspector  of  Schools  for  Annapolis 
and  Digby  Counties,  to  succeed  the  late  Inspector  Morse.  E.  S.  Boran 
of  Springhill  has  assumed  the  duties  of  principal  in  Parrsboro. 

W.  E.  Banks,  principal  of  Round  Hill,  Annapolis  County,  is  forced 
to  resign  at  the  end  of  this  year  on  account  of  ill-health. 

Miss  Elva  Titus,  of  Wolfville,  had  to  undergo  an  operation  for 
appendicitis.     Her  substitute  is  Miss  Flora  MacDonald,  Baddeck,  C.B. 


Hints  for  the  Library 

Zoology.  A  text-book  for  Universities,  Colleges  and  Normal  Schools,  by  G.  W. 
Galloway.  546  pages.  Published  by  P.  Blakiston's  Son  &  Co.,  Philadelphia.  Price 
#2.00.  This  is  a  college  text-book  in  zoology  rather  than  a  High  School  text  and  yet 
there  is  much  matter  in  it  that  is  very  suitable  for  a  High  School  pupil  to  read.  After 
some  general  introductory  material  on  histology  and  embryology  the  animal  kingdom  is 
discussed,  beginning  with  the  protozoa  and  ending  with  the  mammalia.  Each  group 
is  discussed  not  only  morphologically  but  also  from  the  ecological  standpoint,  which  is  a 
great  improvement  on  the  average  college  zoology  as  far  as  its  value  to  the  High  School 
is  concerned.  Each  chapter  contains  laboratory  directions  and  also  suggestions  to 
stimulate  supplementary  reading,  both  of  which  features  are  to  be  highly  commended. 
This  book  can  be  recommended  as  a  very  useful  one  for  the  school  library  and  for  the 
science  teacher.  G.  A.  c. 
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FROM  BLACKIE  &  SON'S  LIST 

Selections  from  our  Catalogue,  suitable  for  Supplementary  Reading. 

LARGE  TYPE  SUPPLEMENTARY  READERS. 

Three  Bad   Pups  for  Junior    Infants.       The  Golden   Cobbler  for   Inter- 
mediate  Infants.       Brownie  and  The   Grocer  for  Senior  Infants. 

Cloth  4d.  each. 
RAMBLES  AMONG  OUR  INDUSTRIES. 

Iron   and   The   Iron   Worker.       The   Airman  and    His   Craft,    and   eight 

other  titles.  Cloth  9d.  each. 

CONVERSATIONAL  PRIMERS  AND  INFANT  READERS. 
Primers  1  and  2.      Cloth  3d.   each. 
Infant  Readers  1  and  2.      Cloth  4d.   each. 

TABLE  TALK  AND  TABLE  TRAVELS.     By  Mabel  Bloomer. 

The  Geography  of  the  Breakfast  Tables.      F'cap.      4tO  cloth  boards  Is. 

COLOURED  PICTURE  STORY-READERS  FOR  INFANTS. 

A  graded  Series  of  Readers  for  all  classes. 

Infant  Reader,       Id.  Second  Series,     2d.  Fourth  Series,     3ad. 

First  Series,  Id.  Third  Series,      2^d.  Fifth  Series,  4d. 


Send  for  Quotations  and  full  Lists  to 

HAROLD  COPP,   33    Richmond  Street  West,   TORONTO 

Canadian   Representative 

BLACKIE    &    SON,    Ltd.,    LONDON,    GLASGOW,    BOMBAY 


What  of  Your  Vacation  ? 

In  a  few  weeks  the  holiday  season  will  be  with  us,  and 
the  question  naturally  arises:  How  best  can  I  spend  the 
summer  months? 

How  would  you  like  to  devote  your  holidays  to  selling 
Life  Insurance?  The  selling  of  Life  Insurance  is  regarded 
as  a  profession.  It  requires  men  of  tact  and  strong 
personality.  If  you  possess  these  necessary  attributes, 
write  us  and  every  assistance  will  be  given  you  to  make 
your  vacation  pleasant  and  profitable.  This  may  be  the 
opportunity  you  are  looking  for. 

The  Manufacturers  Life 

Insurance  Company 

HEAD   OFFICE  -  -  -  TORONTO 

King  and  Yonge  Streets 


Insurance  in   Force  -  -  -  $83,746,172.00 

Assets  -  20,744,678.00 


When  writing  advertisers,  please  mention  THE  SHOOL. 


Have  Such  Things  Happened 

IN   YOUR  CLASS?        IF   SO,    TELL    US   ABOUT   THEM. 

Teacher — "Now,  can  any  of  you  children  give  me  a  commandment  with  only  four 
words  in  it?" 

Little  Girl— "Yes,  Miss,  I  can." 

Teacher— "Well?" 

Little  Girl— "Keep  off  the  grass!" 


Small  Tommy:  "Our  teacher  whipped  a  boy  to-day  for  whispering,  but  it  didn't  do 
any  good." 

Mamma:  "Why  not?" 

Small  Tommy:  "  'Cause  it  made  him  holler  ten  times  louder  than  he  whispered." 


Principal  Johnson  believed  in  vocationalizing  all  branches  of  the  curriculum.  There- 
fore, when  he  visited  Miss  Clark's  class  during  the  English  hour,  he  asked  the  class  to 
punctuate  a  very  practical  sentence. 

"  Mary,"  he  said,  "  punctuate  this  sentence:  '  Because  the  cook  had  forgotten  the  salt, 
the  soup  was  tasteless.'" 

"  I  should  make  a  dash  after  the  salt,"  said  practical  Mary. 


During  the  lesson  one  afternoon  a  violent  thunderstorm  arose,  and,  to  lessen  the 
fright  of  the  children,  the  teacher  began  telling  of  the  wonders  of  the  elements. 

"And  now,  Jimmy,"  she  asked,  "why  is  it  that  lightning  never  strikes  twice  in  the 
same  place?" 

"Because,"  said  Jimmy  confidently,  "after  it  hits  once  the  same  place  ain't  there 
any  more." 


The  late  Prof.  Thomas  R.  Lounsbury  of  Yale,  speaking  at  Cambridge,  England,  on 
the  proper  use  of  English,  is  thus  quoted  by  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin:  "But  precision 
can  be  carried  too  far.     The  ultraprecise,  even  when  logically  right,  are  really  wrong." 

"An  ultraprecise  professor  went  into  a  hardware  shop,  and  said,  'Show  me  a  shears, 
please.' 

'  You  mean  a  pair  of  shears,  don't  you?'  said  the  dealer. 
'  No,'  said  the  professor,  '  I  mean  what  I  say — I  mean  a  shears.' 
"The  dealer  took  down  a  box  of  shears. 

"Look  here,  professor,'  he  said,  'aren't  there  two  blades  here?     And  don't  two  make 
a  pair?' 

Well,  you've  got  two  legs.     Does  that  make  you  a  pair  of  men?'     And  the  professor 
smiled  at  the  dealer  triumphantly  through  his  spectacles. 

"He  was  logically  right,"  said  Professor  Lounsbury,  "but,  really,  he  was  wrong." 


in- 
Hi* 


The  children  at  their  opening  exercise  had  just  listened  to  a  selection  on  the  phono- 
graph. "Now,"  said  the  teacher,  "who  can  tell  me  what  great  singer  we  have  just 
heard?"  "Caruso!"  answered  a  small  boy.  "Good!"  said  the  delighted  teacher. 
"Now  who  can  tell  me  what  great  man  sang  with  Caruso?"  "Crusoe's  man  Friday," 
was  the  unexpected  reply. 


"Aren't  you  afraid  of  the  hoi  polloi?"  asked  the  reporter  of  the  new  school  board 
member. 

"No,  not  a  bit,"  replied  he.     "I  understand  all  our  schoolhouses  are  equipped  with 
germproof  filters." 

[886) 
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